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f hii beginnings of the novel as a literary art in Egypt are so recent 

that the student of contemporary Arabic literature might well 
be excused for seeking to trace some genetic connection between 
its development and the earlier productions of the Syrian school 
of writers. But except for the possibility that the success of 
the Syrian novelists (whose works have been admirably described 
by Professor Kratchkowsky in the study frequently quoted in the 
previous articles of this series, and now available in a German 
translation ') may have encouraged the Egyptian writers to produce 
a class of works which would appeal to the same public, the literary 
movement which forms the subject of the present article has remained 
in general entirely independent of the Syrian historical novel. Western 
influences, which are very marked in the later stages, have been 
exercised directly, but Egyptian recreational literature continued for 
a long time to lean rather on classical and conventional models, It is 
only very slowly and hesitatingly that it has emancipated itself, and its 
progress in this direction has been sporadic and individual rather than 
the result of a steady evolution, We can, in fact, speak of a‘ develop- 
ment “ of the novel in Egypt only by stretching the term ‘‘ novel ” 
to include a rather wide range of works with a fictional framework, 
many of which are not, strictly speaking, novels at all, | 
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The tardiness of Egypt in this field of literature, as compared with 
Turkey and India, the other two main centres of Islamic culture, 
may be traced to several causes. The general educational and literary- 
esthetic factors which hindered the rise of a new type of recreational 
literature have been examined in an earlier article,’ and the greater 
variety and satisfaction to be enjoyed in classical Arabic literature 
than in either Turkish or Urdu may also have played a part. Added 
to this were several special or local causes, which will be discussed more 
fully below, But at least part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
the rather narrow sections of the Egyptian public which had received 
a modern education were able to find for themselves all that they 
wanted in French (and to a lesser extent English) literature. The 
incentive was thus lacking in literary circles to the composition of 
works of a similar kind in Arabic. As the demand grew, the most 
natural course was to meet it by translating French and English 
novels, instead of setting to the ungrateful task of building up an 
indigenous novelistic literature, which involved the creation of an 
entirely new literary technique.? Bald and jejune as these translations 
may have been, and ill-adapted to Egyptian social and cultural 
conditions and literary taste, their reception showed that there was 
a public which appreciated them. With what skill, on the other hand, 
a translator of genius could adapt a European novel to a Muslim 
Egyptian public may be seen in ‘Osman Galal’s version of Paul et 
Virginie” The translation, though slightly abridged and shorn of its 
more exotic features, remains on the whole faithful to the word 
and spirit of the original, while the use of simple but elegant rhymed 
prose throughout and the replacement of the numerous philosophical 
reflections by short poetic pieces give it a natural Arabic flavour, 
which is sadly lacking in most of the contemporary and later trans- 
lations.4 Amidst the many hundreds of these there are, of course, 

1 See Monfolafi and the “ New Style", v, 2, pp SL ff. 

* The almost exclusive cultivation of the historical romance by the Syrian writers 
may possibly be explained by the lighter demands which it made in this direction. 

* ALaméai wa'l-minua fi hadith Qabal wa Ward Janna, published by Shaykh 
Musgtafii Taj, Cairo, n.d, (but in the reign of Tawfiq, ic. before 1882), pp. 103. On 
‘Osman Galdl see the first of these Studies, BSOS., TV, 4, p. 748, and the article of 
Sobernheim in Ene. of Islam, 3.v. Muhammad Bey “Othmiin al-Djalil. 

* The following extract may serve as an illustration of the style of this rendering 
and of the translator's success in adapting it, in spite of the slight deformation of 
the sentiment at the end. The passage is that in which the missionary priest persuades 
Virginia to leave her home: ** Maia vous, jeune demoiselle, yous n'aver point d'oxouse, 
I) faut obtir & la Providence, & nos vieux Parents, méme injustes, (C"eat un sacrifice, 
mais c'est ordre de Dieu. I] s'est dévoud pour nous: il faut, & son exemple, ae 
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not a few in which the translators have adapted the original to a greater 
or less extent, notably the well-known translations of al-Manfaliti, 
but in spite of the brilliance of the latter's style, his versions lack the 
quality of ‘Osman Galal’s work.’ A full investigation into the character 
and circulation of the translated fictional literature would no doubt 
yield important results for the social study of modern Egypt, but 
for its relation to the literary problem of the Egyptian novel it is not 
necessary to do more at this point than to note its very large output 
and apparent popularity. 

The characteristic tendency of Egyptian writers to remain faithful 
to the traditional forms and graft new elements upon them is clearly 
to be seen, though in a very unusual combination, in the first Egyptian 
romance with literary pretensions which I have traced, an early 
production of the famous poet Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932), entitled 
The Maid of India. The traditional background of this work, however, 
is neither the classical belles-lettres nor the romance of the Arabian 
Nights or Sira types, but the fantastic popular stories known as 
hawadith? supplemented and expanded along the lines of the historical 


dévouer pour le bien de sa famille. Votre voyage en France aura une fin heureuse. 
Ne voulez-vous pas bien y aller, ma chére demoiselle?" The priest is transformed, 
naturally, into a “ Shaykh fagih’ and his argument is rendered thus (p. 44); 


C19 Ng eR LS ek Vy A 5 CU pic 6 cal baal ol Lely 
Fol oly ae ob IS 4 ols ty ty ty G8 Al gle 
a5 gl Je qaal 4ES 3 LS 3) aad tl Sm be de gs alee asl 
Meh ol yl A oe ty Jal Gall VI Vela Sel Y is oA 


' See the exhaustive and penetrating criticism of M.'s translation of Pau! el 
Virginse by E. Saussey: “ Une adaptation arabe de * Paul et Virginie ’,” in Bulletin 
dea Etudes orientales de IJ matitut francais de Damas, Tom. | (Paris, 1932), pp. 40-80, 
It does not Appear that M. based his translation in any Way on that of ‘Osman Galal : 
ef. his version of the passage quoted in the preceding note, Ap. Saussey, p. Tl. For 
& general characterization of the work of recent translators see Tahir Khemiri and 
GQ. Rampiimeyer, Leadera in comfemporary al reahic liferature, pt. i, (Leipaig, Cairo 
and London, 1930), p, 23, 

* Riwiyot ‘Adhra'al-Hind ‘aie Tameddun al-Fard'ing fimunahl wkd ‘¢d-da‘if 
Ahmad Shawgi (Alexandria : Math. al-Ahrim, 1897), pp. 150. 

* See on these Mahmid Taymir, Introduction te Ash-Shayth Sayyid al Abit 
(Cairo, 1344/1026), pp. 30-40: revised German translation by G. Widmer, Pie Welt dew 
fstome, Bd. 13 (Berlin, 1932), 9 f., and capecially pp. 44-6. This valuable introductian 
gives a survey of the development of the novel and short story in Arabic literature, 
both medieval and modern. Particularly noteworthy are the analyses of the styles 
and powers of characterization of the writers mentioned, coming from the pen of 
one of the most talented and suocessful of modern Arabic authors. 





novel. The story is frankly preposterous, not so much in plot as in 
the portentous supernatural machinery of magicians and sorcerers 
invoked on nearly every page. But it inherits from its popular ancestry 
a keen instinct for movement and adventure which offers some 
compensation, and where the supernatural is not too forcibly obtruded 
there is real pleasure to be got out of the vivid narrative. To its other 
parent, the historical novel, it owes its quasi-historical setting, which, 
as the expression of a new sense of pride in the greatness and glory of 
ancient Egypt, is worthy of notice. The feature, however, which gives 
this romance its special literary interest is that it is written with all 
that mastery of language and verbal artifice which has gamed for 
Shawqi his outstanding place in modern Arabic poetry. The rhymed 
prose in which much of it is composed is of the most elaborate kind, 
the rhymes often recurring four or five times (more solemn passages, 
such as prayers and invocations, are generally rhymed throughout), 
and interspersed with long or short pieces of original verse, and one 
can only regret that so much virtuosity could not find better materials 
on which to expend itself. 

While Ahmad Shawgi’s romance has remained a solitary four de 
force, a much more successful attempt was made a few years later to 
adapt to the new requirements the literary genre known as Magamdt, 
familiar to students of medieval Arabic literature as its nearest 
approach (at least in the domain of belles-lettres) to the novel.’ The 
magdmea in its traditional form continued to be cultivated right down 
to the end of the nineteenth century, notably by Nasif al-Yaziji 
and ‘Abdallah Pasha Fikri,? but with these and other writers of the 
same school it still moved within the old cirele of established themes, 
and had but little connection with the life and problems of the age. 
Totally distinct from this was the new function of social criticism, 
to which the magGma-form, more or less modified and simplified, was 
now applied by several Egyptian writers in a series of works which 
constitute one of the characteristic types of Egyptian literary 
production in the decade prior to 1914. 

The earliest and best work of this group, and the one which 
approaches most closely in conception and treatment to the novel in 





' See Brockelmann’s article “ Makima” in Eneyc. of Islam; also L. Massignon, 
Besa our les origines du lexique technique de la mystique muruimane (Paris, 1922), 
p. 208. 

* Bee ASO8., 1V. 4, pp. 7390 and 753. Fikri Pashi's famous Magima Fikriya, 
which is a short story, already illustrates the widening scope of the magima. 
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the strict sense, is the well-known and still popular Hadith ‘Isa’bni 
Hisham of Muhammad Ibrahim al-Muwaylhi (1858-1930),' already 
referred to in a former article in this series.? _In this work too (as in all 
the others of its kind to be mentioned shortly) the supernatural is 
invoked, as the thread of the narrative hangs upon the experiences of 
a Pasha of Muhammad ‘Ali’s time who rises from the grave and finds 
himself, to his confusion and astonishment, in an unfamiliar and 
Europeanized Cairo, By means of this device the author is enabled to 
deal in turn with different aspects of the social life of his time, depicting 
it in lively dialogue, comparing it with the past, and criticizing its 
falsity and aping of the worst European standards. Such a work lacks, 
of course, as Mahmiid Taymir has remarked? the essential 
characteristics of the novel, namely development and plot, but succeeds 
to a remarkable degree in the delineation of character. In its original 
form the work was unfinished, ending abruptly in the middle of an 
episode. The fourth and last edition rounded off this episode rapidly, 
and added a short second part (ar-rihla ath-thaniya), in which the scene 
is changed to Paris at the time of the Great Exhibition in 1900, and 
the evils of westernization are attacked at their source. Even at the 
end of this, however, the Pasha is not safely relaid in his grave, and 
there are suggestions in the course of the book that the author had 
forgotten the scene with which his narrative opens. 

Tt is less the story itself and its moral than ita brilliant style and 
power of description that have won for it a deserved reputation. It 
forges together all the best characteristics of the magama prose with 
a modern smoothness and humour. ‘The rhyming prose of the narrative 


* The Muwaylbis came of a mercantile family of Sayyids, and Mub.'s great- 
grandfather was sartujjdr of Egypt under Mub. ‘Al. Mubammad studied in al-Azhar 
and Ismai‘fl's madrasat al-aajpil ; he joined the party of ‘Arabi Pishi, and afterwards 
assisted! Jamal ad-Din al. -Aighini in Paris in the journal Mir'it ash-Sharg. After 
spending some time in Constantinople, where he published al-Ma‘arri's Risdlat 
al-Ghufrin and other early Arabic literary works from MSS. there, he returned to 
Egypt and engaged in journalism (in al-Adrim, al- Mu ‘ayyad, ete.), and subsequently 
held a post in the Ministry of Awqif until his retirement in 1915. A number of side- 
lights on his career will be found in the Diaries of Wilfrid Scawen Blant (see Index, 
s.¥. Mohammed Moelhi). His father, Ibrahim Bey, was also a man of Literary 
attainments, and published a volume of essays under the title of Ma Awndba (Mugtataf 
Presa, 1806). See also al-‘Aggid, Murdjo'df, p. 173. Hadith ‘Jea'bni Hisham was 
originally published in parts in the journal MishdA ash-Sharg; Ist collected ed. 
Math. al-Ma‘irif, 1324/1907; 4th ed. Math. Misr, nd. (c. 1928-1930). 

* BSOS., V, 2, p. 315. 

* Introduction to Ash-Shaylh Sayyid al-‘Abit, p. 42; tr. Widmer, W.J., xiii, 
pp. 47-8. 
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sections (which, by being put in the mouth of that incomparable master 
of Haririan saj‘, ‘Isa b. Hisham, openly challenges his creator) is 
skilfully broken up by dialogue in simple modern language, which 
does not disdain at times the colloquial idiom, even though the 
dialogue itself occasionally develops into lengthy explanatory 
monologue. The saj* likewise is a skilful blend of ancient and modern," 
by which the impression of archaizing is avoided and the reader 1s 
left free to enjoy what is in effect a very original and lively work, which 
can afford to bear comparison in style with al-Manfaliti and far 
outdistances him in depth and range of feeling. 

Of the other works which follow al-Muwaylhi in applying the 
magdma-form to the function of social criticism, though without his 
humanity and lightness of touch, two may be mentioned here. The 
first is by Shawgi’s rival in the firmament of Egyptian poetry, 
Muhammad Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932), issued under the title of 
Layali Safth.2 The framework and plan are simple; a number of persons 
on successive evenings bring some grievance against the prevailing 
state of things in Egypt, and to each in turn a mysterious voice 
addresses a discourse in rhymed prose with occasional verse, analysing 
the causes of his grievance and pointing out the remedy, Gradually, 
however, the plan of the book changes, until the greater part of it 1s 
taken up with a series of conversations in plain unrhymed prose, 
in which the original scheme is completely lost from sight. The work 
was warmly received in Egyptian literary circles,* but it is mteresting 
to observe that already voices were raised in criticism of the use of 
#aj° in such productions.* 

The magdma plan is more strictly adhered to in the second work, 
Layali’r-Rih al-Ha'ir, by the publicist and playwright Muhammad 


‘Eg. the dirty fingernails of a painter are 9! 39!) le cile (-LU 
ANA) oleie Je stat! lo ya (4th ed, p. 411). 

2 Layali Satth limunshi'ihi Muhammad Hafiz [brahim (Matb. Muh. Mub. Mitr., 
Cairo, nd. (1907]), pp. 128. Cf. M. Taymiir, loc. cit., p. 42; Widmer, p. 48. For 
the legendary and half-mythological character of Satib, see Eneyc. of Isfam, s.v. 
On Hafiz Ibrahim, see the study by M. Kurd ‘Ali in as-Siassa, weekly ed., 20th and 
27th October, 1928, and al-Milal, xl, 10. and xli, | (October-November, 132), 
where the reader will find some account of the personal experiences which 
influenced him in his selection of material for this book. 

' Cf. al-Mandr, xi, 7 (August, 1908), p. 530; Zaydiin, in al-Hildl, xvi, 10 
(July, 1008), p. 583, refers to its 4 all all | id ees — pI. 

« AL Mugtabas, vol. iii, 8 (October, 1908), p. 598, 
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Lutfi Gum‘a But it is a maga@ma without rhymed prose, and the 
influence of the Syro-American school of writers is strongly marked, 
especially in the form of composition known as Sii‘r manthir, or free 
verse, The interlocutor in this work ts a disembodied spirit, as the 
title suggests, and the greater part of his discourses is devoted to 
criticism of Egyptian social conditions. Zaydin justifiably draws 
attention to its beauty and elegance of phrase, which, it must be 
admitted, somewhat outweigh the depth of the ideas it expresses.? 
In all these works we can trace a cumulative effort to evolve a new 
type of literary production which would satisfy the requirements of 
a new reading public, which should bear some relation to its problems 
and outlook, be readily intelligible, and above all rouse its interest 
and appeal to its imagination. But they did not, in fact, meet the 
problem successfully. Their appeal was too literary and appreciated 
only by a small class of educated readers; instead of opening new 
horizons and serving as an antidote to the cares of life, they 


* Cairo, Math. at-Ta'lif, 1912, pp. 192. The work is enthusiastically reviewed 
by Zaydin in al-Hildl, xx (1912), pp. 551-5. For other early works of the author 
see Sarkis, Dict. Biog., coll. 1692-3 (very incomplete), His plays are criticised by 
Muhammad Taymir in the collected volume 4102) ile, pp. 94-103, and a 
later book of his entitled ~A.Yl ai ‘a 3 in ae-Siassa, weekly ed., 20th 
October, 1927, by Mabmid Mubammad al-Khodayri, who declares it to be 
plagiarized from 5, Munk’s Mélangea de Philosophie Juive ef Arabe (Paris, 1859). 
On his most recent work entitled a1 J| olg=!| (Cairo, Math. al-Muqtataf, 
[f26, pp. 324), in reply to Tahi Husayn's work on pre-Islamic poetry (see ASOS., 
VY, 9, p. 457), see Professor Ignaz Kratchkowsky's article “Taha Husein 
o doislamskol poézii araboy i ego kritiki" in Bull. Ac. Sciencee URSS., 1931, 
pp &4—7, and M. Kurd ‘Ali in HAAS), vii (1827), pp. 89-90. 

* To the same class as these works, though distinct in inspiration and to some 
extent in style, belongs also the celebrated treatise entitled 3Li'¥l -y| (Cairo, 


Matb. al-Ma‘arif, n.d. [1911], pp. 272), composed by Shaykh Tantawt Gawhari 
and offered to the International Congress of Peoples, which met in London in 1911. 
The interlocutor in this book is a celestial spirit, and the subject is the wider one 
of human progress and fraternity. The author avoids the use of rhymed prose, but 
has retained the traditional balanced and antithetical style, Although this is one 
of the works which do most honour and credit to modern Arnbic literature, and 
deserves to be made the subject of an independent study, it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to it here, since it falls outside the scope of the present article. It has, 
moreover, already been analysed and made known to wider circles by D. Santillana 
(ASO., iv, pp. 762-773) and Baron Carra de Vaux (Les Penseurs de [Ielam, 
¥ (Paris, 1926), pp. 281-4), preceded by a description of the first part of the 
author's remarkable commentary on the Qur'in, now complete os far os Sira 49 
in twenty-two volumes (Cairo, Math. Mustafa al-Babi al-Halaki, aw. 1341- . 
See further the author's own comments on the above-mentioned work in 
vol. xxii, pp. 230-247, 
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concentrated attention precisely on those cares, and, worst of all, 
their object and tone was too frankly didactic. The medieval view of 
by them all—the adapters of the classical tradition as well as such 
translators as ‘Osman Galal and al-Manfaliiti. The Syrian novelists 
themselves were not entirely exempt from it, Even the writers of the 
numerous hodge-podge of novellettes, whose works have long since 
been consigned to a merited oblivion, were obsessed by, or proclaimed 
their adhesion to, this moral and educational aim.! The contemptuous 
attitude of the medieval scholars to the popular romances and tales 
seemed still to govern the outlook of literary circles in Egypt, and did 
more than anything else to delay the development of the novel as an 
Arabic literary art. 

Thus the first real Egyptian novel crept into life anonymously 
and little noticed by the learned.* Its author, Dr. Husayn Haykal, 
then a young and ambitious advocate, was unwilling to acknowledge 
its paternity, lest it should stand in the way of his career. Zaynab 
broke away decisively in language, style, subject, and treatment from 
anything that had gone before in Arabic literature. It bore no relation 
to the historical novels of Zaydan or the philosophical novels of Farah 
Antiin, but, as its title implies, set out to portray the social life of 
the Delta in a series of episodes centred on the fortunes of a peasant 
girl. The story itself can be briefly told. Zaynab, a beautiful and 
sensitive girl, after an innocent flirtation with an educated youth 
(Hamid), son of the village landlord, falls in love with a youth in the 
village (Ibrahim), but is married by her parents to his friend (Hasan). 
She remains loyal to her husband, but the conflict between love and 
duty preys upon her health, and when Ibrahim is drafted into the army 
the bitterness of her loss brings on consumption, of which she dies, 
A subsidiary theme is introduced by the relations between Hamid 

Ch, eg., the introduction to Rimiyal Nikdyat al-Gharém "aw Faat al- Mimyer, 
a dull and rather primitive type of novelette by Muh. Sadiq al-‘Antabli, apparently 


a Syrian Christian, (Cairo, Math. Khadiwiya, 1905) :— 
lala Sl cy WGI le hat IL a big NE ye Sl 
SHE SF Mg Age y tee SS sh Fl gl Al all lie 513 
eel CF Aes ol rirte | hed cles 
7 datynab, Manazir wa-akhidg rifiya. Bigalam misri fallah. (Cairo, Math. al-Jarida, 
nd. [1914]). My copy has 416 pages, but has possibly lost the last sheets, as the 
second edition (Math. al-Jadid, n.d. [1020], pp. 208) has the equivalent of four pages 
‘more. On Haykal Bey see ASOS., V, 450-6: Khemiri and Kampfimeyer, Leaders, 
i, 20-1; Widmer, 48-0, 
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und his cousin, a town-bred girl, and his disappearance when his hopes 
of marriage with her are frustrated. The plot is, on the whole, too thin 
to sustain four hundred pages of type, and the book has other defects 
as a novel, which will be discussed immediately. Zaynab, however, 
is not only the first effort of a young man, but the first effort of a young 
literature, and must be judged accordingly. Such details as may be 
open to criticism are of little importance compared with the fact that 
the effort was made, and that a new and, in its setting, original kind 
of literary production was added to Arabic literature. 

The construction of the novel is interesting from two aspects, the 
psychological and the descriptive, The plot is evidently designed with 
a view to the study of the reactions of certain typical Egyptian 
characters in face of adverse circumstances. It does not entirely 
succeed, since the characters themselves are not sufficiently complex 
(except that of Hamid, who undoubtedly reflects to some extent the 
author himself) and the dramatization both of persons and incidents 
is rather weak on the whole! The result is that the psychological 
comment has generally to be supplied by the author himself, and is set 
out rather in text-book fashion in the first person plural. 

The intervention of the author is still more marked in the descriptive 
element. In his introduction to the second edition Haykal Bey recalls 
the circumstances under which he composed the book. As a student in 
Paris, overcome by strong home-sickness, he deliberately set himself 
to recall every aspect of country life and of nature in Egypt. This 
effort of affectionate recollection betrays itself on nearly every page 
by lengthy descriptions of natural scenery—sun, moon, stars, crops, 
streams, and ponds—sometimes rising to lyrical eloquence and dignity, 
but cumulatively distracting and oppressive. Every action, every 
scene, is accompanied by similar descriptive asides, which inevitably 
cause the narrative to drag painfully at times. Trifling episodes, 
without significance for the story, are often introduced simply, it 
would seem, as a peg on which to hang another descriptive interlude, 
and here and there sentences, overloaded with trivial photographic 
detail, lose shape and substance. But it must not be forgotten that to 
Egyptian readers such passages of description convey much more 
than they do to any outsider, and that in their direct wsthetic appeal 
lies one of the main reasons of their appreciation of the work. 


1 Cf. for the characters of the two women the article by K. V. Ode-Vasil'eva, 
“Otrachenie byte sovremennoi arabskoi zhenstchiny v'novelle,” in Zap. Koll? 
Vostoboredor, v (Leningrad, 1930), pp. 300-301, 
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More integral to the plot of the novel are the sociological excursions 
which it contains. It is inevitable that the causes of the maladjust- 
ments and final tragedy should be traced back to their origin in the 
social habits of the people. The novel is domimated throughout by an 
insistence on the evils created by “ outworn customs "’, but the social 
criticism is seldom allowed to obtrude in the same manner as the 
psychological and descriptive passages. This more natural effect is 
obtained by the device of representing it through the eyes and 
reflections of the character of Hamid, an educated young man of 
liberal and reformist tendencies, strongly under the spell of Qasim 
Amin and the social reformers, though the author occasionally reverts 
here too to the text-book idiom. The organization of the family and 
seclusion of women form naturally the main theme of his social 
criticism, but not the exclusive theme. Amongst other aspects of 
Egyptian life which he criticizes are the faulty type of education, 
divorced from the realities of life,’ the type of country doctor—this 
half-humorously *—and more bitterly the impostors who trade on the 
credulity of the peasantry as Shaykhs of the turug.* His nationalist 
feeling is implicit, rather than explicit, but occasionally finds outward 
expression, especially in regard to the humiliation of military service 
under the control of the foreigner.* | 

No less remarkable than the general character of the novel is the 
style of its composition, Its basis is the ordinary modern literary style, 
but substantially modified both in vocabulary and syntax. The 
influence of the colloquial idiom of the Delta, on the one hand, is seen 
in the abruptness of the sentences and transitions and in many details 
of usage *; that of French, on the other hand, in the long and complex 
sentences, with the principal clause interrupted by numerous 


1 Ist od, p. 19; 2nd ed., pp. 22-3. 

* let ed., pp. 401-403; 2nd ed, pp. 283-4. 

* Ist ed., p. 322; 2nd ed., pp. 220-230. 

* Ist ed., pp. 203, 296; 2nd ed., pp. 200, 211, 

* Eg. abi retained in oblique cases; fondness for participles governing the 
accusative; tendency to omission of relative conjunction (alladhi, ete.); the 
ungrammatical use of the oblique case of the dual (eg., 99 se 4 is ro 
p 408; piel. sell le oS ai, p. 275; both corrected in 2nd ed., pp. 287, 
197). There can be little doubt that these offences against literary usage, together 
with the type of sentence illustrated in the following note, were partly responsible 
for the negative attitude adopted towards it by the literary public on its first 
appearance. Moreover, the novelty in literary style of many details of usage and 
vocabulary has been blurred at this distance of time by the fact that they have come 
to be more and more extensively used in contemporary writing. 
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subordinate clauses and apocopes.! The impression which it leaves 
on the whole is rather tortured, and corresponds to the admission made 
by Haykal Bey himself of the obstacles which he experienced to the 
expression of his thought in Arabic.* In regard to the vexed question 
of the idiom to be employed in the dialogue, he struck out boldly for 
the use of the colloquial dialect when the conversation is between the 
peasantry, while the educated characters, on the other hand, speak in 
modern literary idiom. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the imaginative 
element in Zaynab is more limited than in the average modern 
European novel, and that the various sentimental and intellectual 
components, which together constitute the personal element, tend to 
predominate over the narrative. It is admitted also by the author mn 
his preface to the second edition that behind many of its peculiar 
features lie the mmfluence and example of the modern French 
psychological novel." But unless it can be shown that this influence 
has been so strong in detail, as well as in method and style, as to make 
the work in effect an adaptation from the French, it 1s impossible to 
deny to Zaynab the credit of being the first Egyptian novel, written 
by an Egyptian for Egyptian readers, and whose characters, settings, 
and plot are derived from contemporary Egyptian life. 

Although on its first appearance in 1914 the book attracted little 
notice, it apparently met with appreciation from an increasing circle 
of readers." Its republication in 1929 was the result of a public 
demand, stimulated by several factors, amongst which may be included 
the strengthening of that national self-consciousness which it already 
foreshadowed, the literary eminence attained by the now confessed 
author, and the adaptation of the book as the subject of the first 
cinematograph film produced in Egypt.5 On this occasion it naturally 


‘ Eg. the sentence beginning sly, eWlal| ae, Ist od, p. 37; 2nd ed. p. HH; 
or that beginning olbl yi 4». Ist ed., pp. 80-00; 2nd ed., p. 70. 

* See the passages quoted in the third article of this series, BSOS., V, 3, 
p 451. 

7 Tt would scarcely serve any useful purpose to attempt to trace out its origins 
in detail, Dr. Rudi Paret, in a private letter, suggests that an interesting comparison 
might be made between Zoynab and Th. Fontane’s Ej Brieat, but the comparison 
could hardly go beyond general situation and atmosphere, and it ia not likely that 
Fontane entered into Dr. Haykal's course of reading i in Paris, 

‘ Already in 1927 I found great difficulty in procuring a copy. 

* Tt was adapted and produced by the Ramsis Film Co, of Egypt in 1929, waaien. 
been selected as the only novel amongst the works of “ two hondred or more writers 
which was worthy of consideration (see the article by the technical producer, 
Mubammad Karim, in as-Siaasa, weekly ed. 17th August, 1029, p. 7). 
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became the subject of numerous articles and critiques, mostly 
laudatory"; but of much greater importance for the problem of the 
development of the novel in Egypt is a series of articles by Haykal 
Bey and Muhammad ‘Abdallah ‘Inan, which appeared in the weekly 
edition of as-Siassa early in 19302 , 

How is it, asks Haykal Bey, that modern Arabic literature shows 
such a strange poverty and weakness in the field of the novel and the 
story, although Egyptians possess a natural talent for story-telling ? 
Several reasons have been put forward : lack of imaginative staying- 
power, the difference between the idioms of literature and of 
conversation, the slackness of Egyptian writers ; but none of these is 
the true cause, though the second reason given may possibly play 
a small part. He then suggests four contributory causes: (1) the 
relatively high proportion of illiteracy in Egypt, which prevents any 
real appreciation on the one hand, and offers inadequate material 
recompense to the writer on the other; (2) the lack of support from 
the upper classes and the wealthy, perhaps because they are not 
encouraged to give support by the women (in this connection he recalls 
the part played by women in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
France, and the value of the encouragement and patronage of women in 
old Arabic literature); (3) the persistent and public depreciation of 
leading men in Egypt by their rivals and inferiors; (4) the pre- 
occupation of the people with political and economic questions, and 
consequent tendency of writers to serve political rather than literary 
aims. The net result of all these causes is to hinder writers from the 
necessary specialization and long-maturing preparation, the necessity 
of which in novel-writing is not yet realized in Egypt. 

‘Inan in turn agrees with the general tenor of this analysis, but 
insists that the second of Haykal Bey’s four causes is the most 
important. The real key to the development of the novel lies in the 
social position of women. The part played by women in stimulating the 
old Arabic poetry has no relation to their encouragement of the novel, 
whose materia! basis is found only in a society in which women play 

* The most interesting of these, in view of what follows, are the two long articles 
by al-Mizini in as-Sicsa, weekly ed., 27th April and 4th May, 1029. 

* 22nd February (pp. 3-4); Ist March (p. 10); 8th March (pp- 3-4). On Muh. 
‘Ald, “Indin see Khemiri and Kampiimeyer, Lenders, pp. 22-8. The question of modern 
literary tendencies in Arabic and of the novel in particular is discussed ad mowseam 
in every production of the Arabic periodical press, but it would neither be possible 
nor profitable to analyse all these views here. The three articles dealt with here stand 


out from the rest, as having been written by authors with practical experioner, and 
a4 facing the problem frankly and fully; 
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an important part and which is permeated by their influence, especially 
in dictating standards of morals and manners. For lack of this 
influence the old Arabic literature, like medieval European literature, 

moves in a narrow field and is lacking in fineness of feeling and emotion. 

In modern Arabic literature this narrowness still persists, since the 
social standards remain unchanged. Zaynab is an exception which 
proves the rule, since its success is due to the relative freedom enjoyed 
by women in the conditions of life in the Delta. He refuses 
therefore to share Haykal Bey’s optimism ; under present conditions 
the Arabic novel can only be maimed, limited, and individual, and 1s 
unable to offer any true representation or interpretation of the emotions 
and the character of social life. There can be no future for it in the 
modern literary revival so long as Muslim life remains in its traditional 
mould." 

This article produced a reply from Haykal Bey in which he 
abandoned the arguments based upon external causes, which he had 
previously adduced, and went straight to the psychological root of 
the matter in an article which deserves to be read with the most 
sympathetic attention, The real weakness of the short story and the 
novel in Egypt, he asserts, corresponds to the failure to get the most 
out of life, and goes back to the lack of any sound training of the 
emotions. The finer emotions cannot come to flower in a social life in 
which feeling is blunted to a point at which the physical desires take 
the place of any higher sentiment in the human soul. No art which does 
not spring in the mind of the artist from love for some aspect of life 
can possibly be a flourishing art, The development of the mstinct of 
love to a human emotion in the higher sense demands a long and 
arduous traming, for which one or even many generations may not 
suffice. Even charity and sympathy im their more developed social 
aspects are still rare in Egypt ; love still remains close to the primitive 
instinct, and the existence of a finer ideal is hardly thought of or even 
imagined. Finally he seeks the reason for this defective training of the 
emotions in the absence of educative influences in the home, and in 
the character of the old type of education, which was purely 
vocational, not humane. 


TM aaa a ames SEY AY aatell ob lee yl bal! 
ES Se gh coll oid AP acl ch asta gost wil) “gall 
+ ll ASSIA col lgead cS Sp 8 gl Geely Sole ley Gall ual 

wJlsell gl pal Ly py NS at pall dee coll FY gat ol gl 
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Such arguments could not pass, of course, without meeting a con- 
siderable current of opposition from different quarters. One of the more 
obvious and pertinent criticisms will be illustrated a little later in 
dealing with al-Mazini's novel Ibrahim, al-Katib. But it is scarcely 
surprising that the most fundamental criticism came from the ranks 
of the classically-educated. Why all this talk about novels? Arabic 
literature got on very well in the past without them, and the craving 
for the novel is simply another mstance of that Insane imitation of the 
West which has wrought such havoc in the foundations of Eastern 
life. The Western novel, with its false and meretricious glamour, and 
its incompatibility with the traditional standards of the East, has 
exercised a debasing and destructive influence on Egyptian social life— 
why should she nurse the serpent in her bosom ? This opposition, in 
more temperate and reasoned form, may be illustrated from a recent 
article by Dr. Zaki Mubirak.! Accepting the argument that the novel 
will not come into existence in Arabic literature until women have a 
recognized social position, he condemns the writers of Arabic stories as 
belonging “ to the lowest class of literary writers ’’, lacking all literary 
traimmg and independence of thought, and mere spongers on foreign 
literatures. Worse still, they mislead the youth into despising other 
forms of literature. But, in fact, true literature, by which is meant 
a truthful and artistic appreciation of life, may find expression in 
other forms as well, such as a risala or gasida. Arabic literature is 
not to be judged by French or English literature, but by the 
temperament of its own people, and by its success in expressing their 
minds, visions, and desires. The journalistic literature of Egypt even 
now illustrates many sides of their intellectual, spiritual, and 
emotional crises, and is only hindered from fuller discussion by the 
censorship of the government and the reactionaries, But there is. 
another side to the question: as heirs of the past “it is our duty to 
look at the past when we think of the present "', and while moving on 
from the ancient styles and methods, to give due attention to their 
legacy of literature, which is often deeper and more valuable than 
the empty froth thrown in the face of modern literature ". 

But however instructive such discussions may be for the purpose 


tei LiL. : al-Ma'rifa, i, 11 (March, 1932), pp: 1326-8. ‘Tho article is 
written in reply to a pessimistic article by Dr. Tihi Husayn under the same 
title in the special number of the journal 5) pall Lal, 10th January, 1032, in the 
course of which he quotes a casual remark made by the present writer on the. 
subject of the Egyptian novel. 
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of elucidating the various opinions actually held and laying bare the 
social and intellectual background of contemporary Egyptian 
literature, that literature itself—and herein it proves its vitality— 
has not waited upon their issue, but has taken its own independent 
way. The existence of the “ middle-class reader” is a fact which, 
ignored as it may be in discussion, demonstrates its reality by creating 
a demand which has somehow to be satisfied. To invite his attention 
to the “Jgd al-Farid and the works of the Golden Age ts to offer him 
a stone instead of the bread he wants and will have: if the writers 
in his own tongue will not supply him with it, he will continue to import 
it from abroad, however indigestible it may be in the view of his 
doctors. The article, essay, or risdla, and even, it is to be feared, the 
average gasida, is either too solid or deficient as a stimulus to the 
imagination ; it lacks above all the essential quality of living interest, 
and of all these only the poem offers anything that can enter into 
the imaginative heritage of the people. 

The problem, in essence, has very little to do with deliberate 
imitation of the West. It is a problem conditioned by the natural 
consequences of an increasingly wide extension of primary education. 
For the similar problem in Europe the solution has, to a great extent, 
been found in the novel, and if Arabic writers find themselves unable 
to put forward any other satisfactory solution (and neither the 
magazine article nor the literary essay 1s a satisfactory solution), 
then no course is open to them but to fall back, provisionally at least, 
upon the Western solution. The idea that there should be anything 
derogatory to the dignity or self-respect of a people in the transference 
of a particular kind of literary production from without into their own 
literature would be indeed a strange extension of chauvinistic 
extrivagance, and it has still to be shown that either Turkish or 
Indian literature has lost in depth and fidelity by the introduction of 
the novel. Hence it is that the novel and the story have been steadily 
driving their roots into the field of Egyptian letters, however ungrateful 
the soil or ungracious the welcome. But for the full development of 
the novel one essential condition 1s adaptation to its environment, 
and here hes, so far as the recent history of the Arabic novel is 
concerned, the main difficulty. 

Leaving aside the social factors discussed above, the Arabic novelists 
and story-writers were confronted with a further problem, already 
referred to at the beginning of this article, that, namely, of creating 
a modern novelistic technique. Of the earlier writers al-Manfaliti 
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and Gurgi Zaydan illustrate different approaches towards a solution, 
the one by the colour, the other by the simplicity, of his style. But 
neither touched the central difficulty, that of presenting a realistic 
representation of contemporary social life, in vocabulary, forms of 
expression, and especially in dialogue. This task was now taken up 
and experimented with by a group of writers of short stories, beginning 
with Muhammad Taymir (1892-1921)! The general study of the 
works of these writers, apart from the fact that they constitute one 
of the most interesting orientations of modern Egyptian literature, is 
thus essential for following up the development of a new technique, 
but such a study would overstep the limits of the present article.* 
For our purposes it must suffice at present to examine briefly their 
handling of one of the most crucial problems, that of the idiom of 
dialogue. 

Here again the problem is not one which is peculiar to Arabic 
literature, but has its analogies both in an earlier stage of most Western 
European literatures and in those of all countries in which the ordinary 
speech of daily social intercourse has not yet become standardized 
under the influence of the literary usage. The question at issue is 
whether the dialogue is to run the risk of appearing artificial and stilted 
by being expressed in the literary idiom, or whether it is to aim at 
realism at the expense of the wsthetic dislocation involved in using 
one idiom for narrative and descriptions and another for dialogue. 
The first alternative is that adopted in all the early novels, not only 
the translated novels (where indeed it was quite natural), but also 
in those of the Syrian writers, with the result that they give even the 
Western reader the same impression of formality and affectedness 
which he finds in the early novels in his own language. Zaynab was 
the first work of fiction, to my knowledge, in which the dialogue was 


1 See the biography by his brother Mahmiid in the Introduction to vol. i 
of his collected works, entitled cy JI (jusy (Cairo, Math, al-I'timad, 1922), 
pp. 11-88; Cheikho in al-Machrig (1926), pp. 362-3; further the Introduction to 
dave! | 1 all, p. 45; Widmer, p. 52. The following section of the latter 
Introduction contains a list of the principal recent writers of short stories in 
Arabic, to whom must be added—and that in the first place—Mahmid Taymiir 
himself; for him see Widmer, pp. 3-0, and the literature cited there on p. 8. 
Two of Mub, Taymiir's stories (Nos, 2 and 7 of the collection entitled 5) y.!/| «13 ls), 
translated into English by the poet Ahmad Rimi, are contained in the last chapter of 
Egypl in Silhowctte, by Trowbridge Hall (New York: Macmillan, 1924), together with 
two sketches by Manfaliti, an essay by *Aqgid, and poems by * Aqqiid, Shawgqi, 
Hafiz [brihim, and Rimi himself, 

2 Cf. the article of Mme. Ode-Vaail'eva cited above, p. 0, n. 1. 
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phrased in the colloquial idiom. The same striving after realism 
‘nfluenced also the writers of short stories, at least to begin with, 
and in the first edition of Mahmid Taymir's collection entitled 
Ash-shaykh Gum‘a, for example, the dialogue is also im colloquial 
Egyptian. But there has gradually grown up a tendency to adopt 
a compromise, by graduating the speech of the characters from pure 
literary to pure colloquial idiom according to the education and station 
of the speakers, and, further, even in the case of the former, to avoid 
in general words and phraseology of too literary a stamp, in favour of 
simpler and more colloquial turns of phrase.’ By this means the 
impression of naturalism is maintained, at a very slight sacrifice of 
realism, and it is in fact no great task for the reader, if he so desires, 
to transpose the written symbols in many cases into the spoken forms. 
We may, however, expect at no very distant date to see this problem 
solve itself, both by the general extension of primary education and 
still more through the influence of the Egyptian broadcasting stations. 

It remains only to inquire how far the problems, needs, and 
aspirations to which we have referred have been met in the most recent 
examples of the Egyptian novel, As may be gathered from the 
discussion summarized above, these are very few indeed if we are to 
take into account only genuinely original productions of a certain 
literary value. 

The most prolific and also, according to Mahmiid Taymiir, the 
most popular Arabic novelist of the present day is Nigila l-Haddad,* 
editor of the journal As-Sayyidat wa'r-Rigal, i which most of his works 
were originally published serially. Although himself Syrian, the tone 
and feeling of his writing is markedly Egyptian, much more so than 
that of most other Syrian publicists. To judge by his historical novel 
Firawnat al-Arab ‘inda’t-Turk,? he possesses the feuilleton-writer's 
gift of keeping the reader's interest on the stretch by rapidity of move- 
ment and frequent dramatic climaxes, but his plot is loosely constructed 


L In the second edition of Ash-shayts (um'‘a (Cairo, Math, as-Salafiya, 1345/1927) 
the dialogue has been revised in accordance with this method. See on this subject 
the Introduction to this edition and Widmer, p. 7. 

2 Introduction to Jans) a al, pp. 46-7; Widmer, p. 53, where the 
titles of his principal works are cited. He is known also as 4 translator of 
sociological works. 

2 Published originally in 1922-3; issued in one volume, Math, Yisuf Rawwi, 
nil. ‘The scene is laid in Constantinople during the war of 1914-15. This was intended 
as the first volume of a series, the second of which appeared later under the title 
of Gam‘iyat *ikhwin al-‘ahd. 

TOL. YO. Pau 1. a 
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and the figures lack. characterization, and it 18 questionable whether 
he has any contribution to make, either in style or treatment, to the 
literary development of the Egyptian novel. 

Much greater literary interest attaches to another historical 
novel, the first strictly Egyptian work of its kind, entitled. Jfnat 
al-Mamlik (‘The Mamlik’s Daughter"), by Muhammad Farid 
Abit Hadid.’ This work does not seem to be in any sense dependent 
upon the type of historical novel written by Zaydan, and represents 
in some respects an advance upon him. The heroic element gives way 
to a more subdued realism, and the story is not wrapped round 
historical events, but placed in a historical setting, the period selected 
being that of the struggle of Muhammad ‘Ali and the Mamliks 
between 1805 and 1808. The course of historical events is fitted 
naturally into the background, and not forced upon the reader's notice ; 
even the most important military action during this period, the English 
expedition to Alexandria and tts defeat at Rosetta in 1807, is only 
referred to briefly in two or three lines, although the hero, a young 
Arab refugee from the Wahhabis in Arabia, is represented as having 
taken part in the struggle. Although the book does not succeed 
altogether in avoiding the stiffness of the older historical novels, there 
is more life and movement in the characters, and it holds the reader's 
attention right down to its tragic conclusion. 

The most recently published, and in every respect the most 
important, Arabic novel since Zaynab is the long-awaited work of 
al-Mazini, issued in 1931 under the title of [brahim al-Katib.2 According 
to the author's statement in the Preface, the novel was written partly 
in 1925 and finished later on in 1926,* then thrown aside, and a portion 
of the second half was hurriedly rewritten during printing owing to 
the loss of the orginal manuscript, which may explain a certain 
unevenness referred to below. The Preface deals also in an interesting 
manner with the questions discussed above, In regard to the language 
of dialogue, al-Mazini rejects the colloquial idiom as lacking flexibility 
of expression and not being sufficiently stabilized, whereas the hterary 


' Cairo, Math, al-Utimid, 1826, p. 435. 

' Kiwdiyal Sirikim al- Adib bigqalam [brahim “Abd al-(idir al-Mdazini (Cairo, 
Math. at-Taraggi, 1350/1131), pp. 384. 

* The greater part thus belongs to the period during which his new style was 
still in process of formation, and is earlier than the sketches collected under the 
title of Low) 4 yatta (Cairo, Math. ot-Taraggi, 1928), pp. 320. See further 
HS08,, V, 3, 460-4; Khemiri and Kampiimeyer, Leaders, 27-0, 
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idiom is daily acquiring greater flexibility and polish. He also 
criticizes the views of Haykal Bey as to the obstacle offered by 
Egyptian social life to the creation of the Egyptian novel. Such a view 
assumes, wrongly, that the Western novel is the only possible model 
for the novel; but why should there not be an Egyptian novel, 
possessing its own distinctive character? The social life of Egypt 
offers no obstacle to any writer with the requisite capacity for 
imagination. Moreover, eranted that the emotion of love is felt and 
conceived of in Egypt in a manner different from that in the West, 
why must this be a fatal difficulty, or why even must the emotion of 
love be the mainstay of the novel? Such a limitation is “ sheer 
hysteria, neither more nor less". 

The novel itself does not wholly fulfil the expectations aroused by 
these arguments. Not that it is defective from the point of view of 
plot, development of situation and characters, and other technical 
aspects; in these respects it is certainly the best original novel in 
Arabic to my knowledge. There is the same lightness of touch, the 
same humour, sometimes subtle, sometimes more on the surface, 
the same rather defiant cynicism,! which, as already remarked in the 
preceding study, distinguishes al-Mazini's work from that of all other 
contemporary writers in Arabic. The narrative moves rapidly and 
easily, the dialogue is crisp and natural, and the social criticism and 
philosophical implications of the story are implicit rather than 
explicitly expressed,” But it is not, except for its characters and setting, 
an Egyptian novel in the sense which al-Mazini himself appears to 
postulate. The hero, who gives his name to the work, is entirely 
a Westernized creation, in whom few Egyptians would be likely to 
recognize themselves—perhaps the publisher has some justification 
for claiming, in spite of the author's disclaimer, that the identity of 
names between hero and writer is not entirely fortuitous. The novel 
itself is Western in feeling and ideas as well as in literary background, 
and the subject round which it revolves is a psychological study of 
the emotion of love in its Western rather than its Egyptian conception. 
Even the purely external features of form and style confirm this 


The reader can already guess something of his spirit from the dediontion » 
“To her for whom I live, on whose behalf 1 strive, and with whom alone I am 
concerned, willy-nilly—my self.” 

® E.g. in reference to magical spells and the like, “... in spite of his Axharite 
eduention ... be had no belief in all that™ (p. 241). 
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impression, such as the frequent use of Western images and phrases," 
and comparative absence of the corresponding Arabic phrases, and, 
most curious of all, the practice of heading each chapter with a verse 
from the Bible. The phrasing itself diverges in many details from the 
normal usages of literary Arabic, though without doing actual violence 
to the genius of the language. There is, however, a certain difference 
in tone and subject between the first and second halves of the book. 
The former moves entirely within the framework of Egyptian social 
life, and in its harmonious blending of humour and sympathy could 
come only from the pen of an Egyptian writer. The latter depicts 
another atmosphere in much harder tones, and the colour gradually 
fades out, as if the author's style were affected by the closing in of the 
shadows upon his hero. 

Without denying, therefore, the imaginative originality of the 
author, the literary parentage of brahim, like that of Zaynab, 1s 
obviously to be sought in the Western novel. But the rather 
sentimental prototypes of Zaynab are not the sort of production which 
would appeal to al-Mazini, whose inclinations are altogether towards 
a robuster view and more realistic presentation. In this case, his habit 
of literary reminiscence ® gives a clue to the origin of at least part of 
the conception, and points directly to M. P. Artzybashev's Sanine. 
The plot and development of Ibrahim al-Katib are (it should be noted) 
entirely different from those of Artzybashev’s story, but the character 
of Ibrahim has certainly borrowed something from that of Sanine 
(though what in Sanine is romantically portrayed as the result of 
natural traming is in [brahim the outcome of a matured philosophy), 
and one scene in particular is practically a literal translation of the 
climax of the Russian novel.* 


1 Eg. “a ‘Homeric’ sight" (p. 147); “his words were like ... pearls cast 
before ewine " (p. 375). 

* This free adaptation of episodes or methods from well-known books is 
characteristic of al-Mdzini's work (see for example the reminiscences of Mark 
Twain's The Inaocenta Abroad in his travel sketches entitled jlat ile »— 
originally published by him as Special Correspondent for a»-Siassa—signalixed by 
‘Umar Abo'n-Nasr in al-Headith, vi, 6 (Aleppo, May, 1992), pp. 359-306) but appears 
to me in no way to detract from his literary craftemanship. 

4 Sanine was translated into Ambie (? by al-Miazini himself) from the discreetly 
abridged English version (by P. Pinkerton, 1915) and published en feuilleton under 
the title of dn_ta]| cyl. I have not seen this Arabic translation, but a detailed 
comparison between phraseology and episodes from it and from al-Mazini's novel 
will be found in an article in al-Hadith, vi, 3 (Aleppo, March, 1932), pp. 194-201, by 
the ‘Iriqi novelist Mabmid Ahmad (for whose writings sce M. 'Taymir, tr. Widmer, 
p. 6S). 
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Thus the Egyptian novel, in the work of its two chief repre- 
sontatives, still falls short of the ideal which they, along with others, 
have visualized. The link between technical competence and Egyptian 
inspiration has yet to be satisfactorily forged. So long as this 1s absent 
the mass of readers in Egypt will continue to gather up the crumbs 
which fall from the tables of others—unless. indeed, the writers of 
Egypt succeed in creating some entirely new literary form, a much 
harder task, of which there 1s no indication at present. So far from the 
novel serving as the stalking-horse of Western “materialism “, I can 
conceive of no effective barrier to the flood of Western literary 
influences in Egypt but the development of the truly Egyptian novel, 
and perhaps we may yet see a Department of Journalism and Novel- 
writing at the University of al-Azhar. 


ApprrioxaL Notes To BSOS., V, pp. 445-466 


p. 450, n. 1: The editor of the Journal of the Oriental League is 
the well-known publicist, “Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq (on whom see _Khemiri 
and Kampfimeyer, Leaders in Contemporary Arahie Literature, 
pp. 9-10). 

p. 453: Dr. Haykal’s Egyptian patriotism is expressed in another 
fashion in the introduction to his collected biographies, entitled 
Zs 4 = ols (Math. as-Siyasa, 1929; cf. Khemiri and 
Kampfimeyer, p. 22, note ¢)—an eloquent piece of special pleading, 
‘n which he defends Egypt against the charge of having passively 
submitted to a succession of foreign conquerors. 

p. 457, n. 4: Om the controversy between Dr. Taha Husayn and 
his critics on the subject of pre-Islamic poetry, see now the analysis 
published by Professor Kratchkowsky cited above, p. 7, n. 1. 

p. 458, n. 4: As Dr. Taha Husayn’s autobiographical work 
al-Ayyam has now been made available in an English translation 
(An Egyptian Childhood, trans. by E. H. Paxton. London: Routledge, 
1932, pp. viii + 168), supervised by the author himself, there is little 
to be gained from devoting a special study to it, as I had originally 
intended, A comparison and study of the relationship between this 
work and the biographical novels of Dr. Dayf and F. J. Bonjean, 
noted on p. 459, n. 1, would, however, form an interesting subject. 

p. 464, n. 4: The work and personality of Dr. Shibli Shumayyil 








Bae at last been rescued from the semi-oblivion which seemed to 


= a = 


surround them, by J. Lecerf: ‘*Sibli Sumayyil, métaphysicien. et 
Ee _ moraliste contemporain ” in Bull. des Etudes Orientales, i, pp. 152-186 
gal 209-211. 

p. 465 ; On Salamah Musi acon most of the writers dealt wes in 
the course of this article, cf. now the biographical and literary data 
collected by Khemiri and Kampfimeyer in the very useful publication 
quoted frequently above. 





The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldin’s Political 
Theory 
By H. A. R. Giss 


ST seems an odd coincidence that within the last three years there 

should have appeared four different studies devoted to the work of 
Ibn Khaldiin, considering that in the half-century following the 
‘sue of de Slane’s translation of the Mugaddima,’ apart from von 
Kremer’s study * and a few short articles drawing the attention of 
a wider circle of students in various countries to its significance, 
‘t was not until 1917 that the first monograph on the subject was 
published by Dr, Taha Husain.* This work, like most of the earlier 
articles, dealt primarily with the sociological aspects of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
historical theory, and the same interest predominates In all but one 
of the three or four articles published since 1917. Of the latest studies 
it may be said that, though still giving prominence to the social aspect, 
they cover as a whole a rather wider ground. Dr. Gaston Bouthoul, 
indeed, limits himself in his title* to Ibn Khaldiin’s ‘* Social 
Philosophy ”, but the contents of his essay overleap these bounds, 
especially the first thirty pages, devoted to a very suggestive analysis 
of the personality and intellectual outlook of the historian. Professor 
Schmidt’s tractate * is in the nature of a survey of the field; he 
assembles and examines the views of earlier writers on different aspects 
of Ibn Khaldin’s work, but does not put forward any synthesis of 
his own, Lastly, the two recent German works of Drs. Kamil Ayad 
and Erwin Rosenthal? mark a return towards the more strictly 


1 Les Prolegoméines hiatoriques, Paris, 1363-5. 

2 A. von Kremer, Jn Chalddn und seine Kulturgeschichte der islamischen Reiche, 
Sf. Ak. Wien, 1878. Full bibliographies of the other articles will be found in any 
af the works mentioned below. . 

® ‘Taha Hussain, Ktude analytique et critique de la philosophic sociale d'Ibn Khaldoun, 


* Paria, 1917. 





‘ Gaston Bouthoul, Jin Khaldown, Sa Philosophie sociale, Paris (Geuthner), 
1990, pp. 4. 

8 Nathaniel Schmidt, fin Khaldun, Avstorian, sociolagiat, ane philosopher, New 
York (Columbia U.P.), 1930, pp. 68. 

« Kamil Ayad, Die Geschichts- wnd Gesellechaftalehre Ibn Haldiina, 2tes. Heft der 
“Forschungen sur Geschichts. und Gesellichaftslehre ” hreg. v. Kurt Breysig. 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930, pp. x + 200. 

' Erwin Rosenthal, [in Khalduns Gedanken tiber den Staat, Beiheft 25 der His- 
torischen Zeitechrift, Manchen and Berlin (R. Oldenbourg), 1032, pp. x + 118. 
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historical thought of the Mugaddima, and the latter in particular is 
the first monograph to be devoted exclusively to Ibn Khaldin’s 
political theory.1 The two books differ considerably in plan. 
Dr. Ayad, after a long and philosophical introduction on the general 
trends of Islamic cultural and intellectual development, displays a 
remarkable critical faculty and acuteness of observation in the analysis 
of Ibn Khaldiin's historical method, and concludes by examiming in 
outline his social theory. Dr. Rosenthal on the other hand prefers 
to let Ibn Khaldiin explain himself, and describes his own work as 
‘“*a modest attempt to present the historian with the material from 
which to construct a picture of Ibn Khaldiin’s view of the State, 
by means of as accurate a translation as possible of the most important 
passages in his Mugaddima in which he analyses the theory of the 
State, together with an historical interpretation limited strictly to 
the text ”.* 

In view of these admirable and very serviceable books it would 
be an unnecessary task to attempt to traverse the whole field of Ibn 
Khaldiin’s political thought here. The object of the following remarks 
is solely to draw attention to a point which appears to the writer to be 
fundamental for any critical study of Ibn Khaldiin’s thought, but 
which has been consistently overlooked or even misrepresented in 
most, if not all, of the works already cited, (For purposes of discussion 


1 Mention may also be made here of the Special Number issued by the Arabic 
journal al-Hadith of Aleppo in Sept. 1932, to celebrate the sexcentenary of [bn 
Khaldin's birth. The articles, which are all from the hands of leading Arabic scholars 
of the present day, are somewhat unequal in value, but demonstrate the very keen 
Interest shown in his work in modern Arabic circles, A note of dissidence is, however, 
introduced by the encyclopedist Farid Wagdi, who in a brief and rather unsatis- 
factory article argues that the Mwgeddima is a work neither of sociology nor of the 
philosophy of history. 

2 The necessity for a revision of de Slane’s somewhat loose translation (indis- 
pensable as it still is) has long been known to Orientalists, and it is one of the merits 
of B.'s book that, with some assistance from Professor Bergstriisser, he provides a 
much more literal and accurate version of the passages translated, so far as I have 
tested it. Some errors remain, however; e.g. p. 41: “. . . hot den Namen Konigtum, 
und es ist sein Sein, das sie beherrscht " (tueaqemd “l-malabala wahiya boeawhu 
yamlukwhom); p. 07: “und auf jede cinzelne von ihnen (diesen Konsten) grosse 
Sorgfalt zu verwenden " (i'tta'annugi fi kulli wihidin gond' i'n kathiratun). Doubtful 
words or readings are responsible for some errors; p. 23: ° I suspect the word 
‘wmdimiyei” rendered as “ die Bevilkerung (1) to mean something like * complex 
of tribal relationships"; ao few lines further on “ unterstiteen sie", which makes 
nonsense in the context, is due to an apparent error of ma‘inef* for ma'dnafis(“ source 
of expense’); p. 57: “einen Genuss anus dem Streit machen (?)"" has arisen from 
a misreading bilkAilafi for bi’ lkhalagi (“ enjoyment of worldly happiness "). 
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++ will be convenient to illustrate the argument more especially from 
the two last-named German works.) The general explanation of 
the deficiency referred to is to be sought im a certain tendency to 
exaggerate the independence and originality of Ibn Khaldiin’s thought, 
which in turn arises from a misapprehension of his outlook, especially 
in its relation to religious questions. 

The true originality of Ibn Khaldin’s work ts to be found in his 
detailed and objective analysis of the political, social, and economic 
factors underlying the establishment of political units and the 
evolution of the State, and it is the results of this detailed analysis 
that constitute the “new science ’’ which he claims to have founded. 
The materials on which his analysis is based were derived partly 
from his own experience—a point rightly emphasized in all these 
works—and partly also from the historical sources to his hand relating 
to the history of Islam, which he interpreted with a striking disregard 
of established prejudices. But the axioms or principles on which 
his study rests are those of practically all the earlier Sunni jurists and 
social philosophers. Dr. Ayad is at some pains to argue that a 
fundamental difference exists between Ibn Khaldiin’s first principles 
as to the origins of society and those of his predecessors (pp. 165-6) ; 
the latter start from a global conception of “ human society " 
(al-mujtama‘ al-insani), whereas he starts from a dynamic conception 
of “human association ” (al-ijtima’), But apart from the evidence 
against this assumption to be found in the typical passage which will 
be quoted shortly, Dr. Ayad has almost immediately to admit (p. 168) 
that Ibn Khaldiin simply took over their ~ utilitarian ” arguments, 
“although his conception does not wholly agree at bottom with their 
views.” This admission is fully borne out by Ibn Khaldin’s own 
explanation, that the difference between the subject of his book and 
the observations of his predecessors lies in the fact that their statements 
were ‘‘ not argued out as we have argued them out, but simply touched 
on by way of exhortation in a belletristic style’, and served only 
as general introduction to works of an ethical character. While 
they in pursuance of their objects have been content to summarize 
the historical process in general terms, he has made it his business to 
explain the mechanism in detail, since his object, which he admits 
is of subsidiary importance (thamaratuha . . . da‘ifa), is solely to 
establish criteria for the ‘rectification of historical narratives”. 
In doing so, of course, he introduces many conceptions which find 

1 Mugaddima to Bk. i (Quatremére i, 65). 
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no place in their outline sketches, but are not in any way in contra- 
diction to them. 

Yet both Dr. Rosenthal and Dr. Avad assert the contrary. The 
former remarks (p. 9) that it should be particularly emphasized that 
Ibn Khaldiin “ on the basis of his own observations ” recognizes that 
kingship can come about without any divine investiture or aid, and 
regards this (p. 12) as “an indication of independent thought, free 
of all theological restraint *’. Dr. Avad is even more emphatic. 
Noting that [bn Khaldiin does not make prophecy a prerequisite 
for human association, he adds (p. 114), “ This proposition of Tbn 
Khaldiin’s is openly directed against the Muslim theologians, who 
describe any human life as impossible without prophetic guidance,’ 
and repeats the observation (p. 169) in reference to Ibn Khaldiin’s 
argument against the exaggerated postulates of the ‘ philosophers "’.! 

If, however, we examine the actual phraseology of the Muslim 
theologians, we shall find that it does not bear out these assumptions. 
To take an extreme case I shall quote the relevant passage from 
a work of the kind referred to by Ibn Khaldiin and written by one of 
the protagonists of the strictest orthodox views, Ibn Taimiya (d. 728/ 
1328), two generations before him. This passage, which forms part 
of the general introduction to his treatise on the Censorship,? runs as 
follows :— 

“ None of mankind can attain to complete welfare, either in this 
world or in the next, except by association (ijfima’!), co-operation, 
and mutual aid. Their co-operation and mutual aid is for the purpose 
of acquiring things of benefit to them, and their mutual aid is also 
for the purpose of warding off things injurious to them. For this 
reason it is said that “ Man is a political being by nature”. But 
when they unite together (jama‘i) there must of necessity be certain 
things which they do to secure their welfare and certain other things 
which they avoid because of the mischief which lies in them, and they 
will render obedience to the one who commands them to attain- 
ment of those objects and restrains them from those actions of evil 
consequence. Moreover, all mankind must of necessity render 
obedience to a commander and restrainer, Those who are not 
possessed of divine books or who are not followers of any religion 
(man lam yakun min ahli'l-kutuli’Lilahiyati wala min ahli dinin) yet 
obey their kings in regard to those matters wherein they believe 


\ First Muqaddima to Bk. i, section 1 (Q. i, 72). 
* ALHisha #'l-Talim (Cairo, Mu'aiyad Press, 1318 1.), p. 3. 
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that their worldly interests lie, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly.” 
If this passage is compared with the Introduction to Book i, section 1, 
of the Mugaddima, or such 5 restatement as Book iti, chapter 93,' or 
the still more illuminating passage in Book v, chapter 6,* it will be 
seen that Ibn Khaldiin does little more than expand these ideas and 
give them greater precision by introducing his conception of ‘asabiya. 

This example leads up to the second question—how far Tbn Khaldiin 
deserves to be credited with the freedom from religious bias or pre- 
occupations which both these writers ascribe to him? Granted at 
the outset that he aims at describing the phenomena of political 
life as he sees them to exist, and that on the basis of these empirical 
abservations he does in fact describe them objectively and dis- 
passionately, with a remarkable grasp of the essential characteristics 
of political power, the stages of its evolution, and the intricate inter- 
relations of the State with all aspects of human civilization. His 
‘‘ materialism’, ““ pessimism '’, OF “fatalisam’’ has been remarked 
by all his commentators, on the ground that he never puts forward 
suggestions for the reform of the institutions which he describes 80 
minutely, nor considers the possibility that they may be modified 
as the result of human effort and thought, but accepts the facts a8 
they are and presents the cycle of-states and dynasties a5 an inevitable 
and almost mechanical process. Dr. Ayad remarks, for example 
(p. 163), that he makes no attempt to justify history, that his principles 
are not theocentric (p. 97), and that he holds, “in blunt opposition 
to the Muslim theological view, to the doctrine of causality and 
natural law in history (p. 143). Further, he emphasizes (pp- 51-3) 
his treatment of religion “simply 45 4 weighty cultural phenomenon 
and an important socio-psychological factor in the historical process ”, 
while admitting that he remained a sincerely convinced Muslim. 
Similarly, Dr. Rosenthal insists more than once that Ibn Khaldiin 
holds firmly to the doctrines of the Shari‘a, and that by religion he 


. has int view the religion of Islam exclusively, yet it is one of the out- 





standing features of his theory that he treats religion “as no more 
than one factor, however important it may be” (p. 58). ~ Religion 
(he proceeds) is an important factor also in the autarchic State, 
but it does not alone give its content to the State, not even to the 
Islamic State. It is, like every phenomenon, liable to changes, at 
least so far as its degree of intensity and the realization of its demands 
are concerned. . . . The law of the State is derived from religion, but 
1Q. i, 337-8; translated in Rosenthal, p. 39. # Q. ii, 290, 11. #15 
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the State abstracts itself in practice from the whole compass of its 
validity and follows its own aims. These, however. are determined 
by power and lordship and extend to the wellbeing of the citizens, 
primarily in this world, within the body of the State... . Human need 
and human effort have founded the State as a necessity, and it exists 
for man. The help of God lightened his work. the divine ordinance 
directed him to the best way, the word of God urged him on and 
supported his impulse towards conquest and power. But it is not 
ad maiorem Dei gloriam that the State exists. but rather for the 
protection of men and the ensuring of order *’ (pp. 59-60). At the 
same time ‘‘ for Islamic thought, the formulations of the Religious 
Law are ideal demands, and recognized as such also by Ibn Khaldiin ”. 
These two views, according to Dr. Rosenthal, exist side by side in 
his work, but it is the former which is at the centre of his conceptions, 

It seems to me that, in spite of the efforts made by both doctors 
to reconcile such a view of religion and the State with the orthodox 
standpomt of Ibn Khaldiin, there is an unresolved contradiction 
between these two statements. Ibn Khaldiin was not only a Muslim, 
but as almost every page of the Mugaddima bears witness, a Muslim 
jurist and theologian, of the strict Maliki school, For him religion 
was far and away the most important thing in life—we have seen that 
he expressly calls his study a thing of subsidiary value—and the 
Shari‘a the only true guide. This means not just that Ibn Khaldin 
was careful to safeguard himself in his arguments from the suspicion 
of unorthodoxy—still less that, as Dr. Ayad would have us believe, 
he “shows great adroitness in interpreting the Islamic Law in 
accordance with his view, and so seeks to subordinate religion to his 
own scientific theories’ (p. 173)—but that he did not and could not 
introduce into his system anything that was logically incompatible 
with the Islamic standpoint. He was all the less likely to do so since, 
as M. Bouthoul (p. 17) points out, and as we shall have occasion to 
recall further on, he was by early training and inclination strongly 
attracted to logic and the rational sciences. Amongst his early works 
cited by Dr, Ayad (p. 17) was a treatise on logic, and it is this logical 
bent of his mind which supplies the key to the whole conception of the 
Mugaddima. Indeed, as Dr. Ayad shows more than once (pp. 57-8, 
135, 159), in spite of his rejection of the logical systems of the meta- 
physicians, based as they were on abstract a priori ideas, his own 
insistence on the absolute validity of his deductions leads him at 
times into premature generalizations. 
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The explanation of his apparent reduction of religion to a secondary 
place in his exposition is that in his work he is not concerned with 
religion, i.e. Islam, as such, but only with the part played by religion 
in the outward course of history. The State occupies the central 
place, because it is the subject of his study. Buta careful examination 
of the chapters which constitute the first three books of the M ugaddimea 
will show that he uses the term religion in two different senses. On the 
one hand is religion in the true or absolute sense, when the whole 
will of man is governed by his religious conviction and his animal 
nature is held in check. Opposed to this is ‘‘ acquired religion”, 
a second-hand and relatively feeble thing, which saps. his manhood 
and fails to control his animal impulses.! This distinction underlies 
also the chapter? “ That a religious rising (da’wa) unsupported by 
‘asabiya is doomed to failure’, upon which so much weight 1s placed 
by these investigators, for Ibn Khaldiin makes it quite clear that he is 
speaking of religious movements which have no divine commission 
behind them, and thus are religious only in the outward sense. 

The ethical and Islamic basis of Ibn Khaldiin’s thought is, however, 
implicit throughout his exposition, quite apart from his constant 
appeal to texts from Qur'an and Tradition. His doctrine of causality 
and natural law, which in Dr. Ayad’s view stands in such sharp 
opposition to Muslim theological views, is simply that of the sunnat 
Allah so often appealed to in the Qur'an, Although for theological 
purposes it was found necessary to insist that cause and effect are not 
integrally connected, in so far as both the apparent cause and the 
apparent effect are in reality separate divine creations, yet it was 
accepted that God did in fact, by eternal “custom”, create the 
appropriate “effect ’ after creating the “cause '’; indeed, without 
this presupposition, the further doctrine of the special power bestowed 
upon prophets of “ violation of natural order ~ (kharg al-‘dda) would 
have no meaning. It may, however, be allowed that Ibn Khaldiin 
lays much greater stress than most Muslim writers upon the inevitable 
working of cause and effect as “natural law". 

A similar conclusion emerges from his historical theory in the 
strict sense. The association of men for mutual assistance “ fulfils 
the wise purpose of God for their survival and preservation of the 
species", and without it there would not be perfected “ what God 
has willed for the population of the world by them and His establish- 


1 Cf. esp. Bk. ii, chap. 6, translated in R., pp. 68-9 (Q. i, 230-2), and ii, 27 (Q. i, 275). 
? Bk. iii, chap. 6 (Q. i, 286-90), translated in R.. p. 54. 
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ment of them as His vicegerents"’.' The institution of kingship is 
likewise ordained by God, whether it be good or evil,* and the 
‘asabiya which furnishes the mechanism whereby it is attained is 
itself due to the aid of God.2 Thus even the civil state exists as part 
of the divine purpose. Ibn Khaldiin then goes on to recognize several 
varieties of states, classified according to their laws. This passage is 
particularly worth attention, in view of the express statements of 
Dr. Rosenthal that Ibn Khaldiin “passes no judgments of value 
and prefers no form of State over another "’ (p. 47), and of Dr. Ayad 
that “he refrains en principle from judgments of value “’ (p. 125). 
“ The state (says Ibn Khaldin) whose law is based upon violence and 
superior force and giving full play to the irascible nature is tyranny 


and injustice and in the eyes of the Law blameworthy, a judgment 


in which also political wisdom concurs. Further, the state whose law 
is based upon rational government and its principles, without the 
authority of the Shari‘a,® is likewise blameworthy, since it is the 
product of speculation without the light of God . . . and the principles 
of rational government aim solely at worldly interests.” Opposed 
to both of these stands the Caliphate as the only perfect: state, being 
based on the true practice of the Shari‘a, which furthers both the 
temporal and spiritual interests of its subjects.* 

The central position which the Caliphate or ideal state occupies 
in Ibn Khaldiin’s thought may be supported by another argument, 
It has been remarked above that Ibn Khaldfin develops his thesis 
along strictly logical lines, and a glance at the sequence of his chapters 
shows that they lead up to and culminate in the Caliphate.’ Having 


1 Bk. i, ch. J, let Moqgaddima (Q. i, 70-1). 

® Bk. ii, ch. 20 (Q. i, 259-80), 

2 Bk. tii, ch. 4 (Q. i, H4). 

* Bk. iii, ch. 25, translated in K., 61-2 (Q. i, 342-3). 

* De Slane’s translation misses the point of the phrase mia ghairi nagari'ahehor's 
inserted in Q. after (i-mugtada’s-eiyisali wo' ahivimiha, 

* The same jodgment is expressed in a slightly different fashion in Bk. ii, ch. 20 
(Q. i, 259-60), from which it is clear that [bn Khaldun’s connotation of the term 
Caliphate is ceneral and not restricted to the historical Caliphate, 

*" It is the chief defect of Dr. Rosenthal's otherwise admirable survey of [bn 
Khaldiin’s political thought that he has overlooked the logical sequence of his ex posi. 
tion, and by shuffling about his chapters unwittingly distorts his point of view. For 
example, in the section headed “The evolution of the State " the order of the pass 
which he has selected ix as follows :—Bk. ii, ch. 15; iii, IM; iii, 17; ii, 16: iii, 16: 
li, 18; ti, Ly iii, 12; i, 16; ii, 22; ti, 2: ii, $50, 4; i, 5; ii, 33; iii, 7: 
iii, 8; iii, 1B; iii, 10; iii, 1B; iii 47+ Gi, 48. ; 
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reached this point he halts to discuss in elaborate detail the organiza- 
tion associated with the Caliphate,) before passing on to investigate 
the causes of the decay of the State and its final destruction. It is 
in the course of this discussion that he explains the gradual trans- 
formation of the historical Arab Caliphate into an ordinary kingship,* 
as due to the force of ‘asabiya amongst the Umayyad family (though 
not, in his view, amongst the early Umayyad rulers themselves) 
regaining an ascendency over the religious enthusiasm which had 
restrained it in the time of the early Caliphs. 

Thus it is impossible to avoid the impression that Ibn Khaldin, 
besides setting out to analyse the evolution of the State, was, like the 
other Muslim jurists of his time, concerned with the problem of 
reconciling the ideal demands of the Sheri‘a with the facts of history. 
The careful reader will note how he drives home the lesson, over and 
over again, that the course of history is what it is because of the 
infraction of the Shari‘a by the sin of pride, the sin of luxury, the sin 
of greed. Even in economic life it is only when the ordinances of the 
Sharv‘a are observed that prosperity follows.‘ Since mankind will 
not follow the Shari‘a it is condemned to an empty and unending 
cycle of rise and fall, conditioned by the “natural” and inevitable 
consequences of the predominance of its animal instincts. In this 
sense Ibn Khaldin may be a “ pessimist’ or “ determinist’, but his 
pessimism has a moral and religious, not a sociological, basis. 

i Dr. Ayad points out that Ibn Khaldiin denies that the Caliphate (or Imimate) 
is one of the “ pillars of the faith", but fails to observe that it is the Shiite doctrine 
that ‘he rejects, and that in his arguments against the rational necessity of the Caliphate 
(iii, 26; Q. i, 345-6) he is in complete agreement with the classical doctrine expounded 
by al-Mawardi (p. 4). 

? Bk. iii, ch. 28 (Q. i, 307 0.); note especially walam yaphari ‘ttaghayyurn ifla 
filets “Vodii bina dinan thumima ‘ngalaha ‘asabiyatan wa-ecifan (Q. 375, 0-10), 
This instance brings out clearly that what Ibn Khaldiin means by “ natural” 
development in social and political life is very different from the mechanical doctrine 
which Dr. Ayad regards as the outstanding feature of his theory. 

2M. Bouthoul’s accusation (p. 88) that Ibn Khaldin’'s outlook is governed by 
a kind of intellectual sndiam, characteristic of “ medineval mentality ", Appears to 
mo very wide of the mark, Cf. again Bk. v, ch. 6 (Q. ii, 290), 
¢ Bk. iii, ch, 38 (Q. di, 79). 
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Notes on some Ismaili Manuscripts 
Compiled by A. 8. Trrrron 
From information supplied by Dr. Pav Kravs 


ee School of Oriental Studies has bought a small collection of 
Ismaili books which were the property of a Bohra mullah in 
India, He died about three years ago, and some of his books went to 
his son who had become a Christian. Having no interest in Ismaili 
theology he arranged with a missionary to sell them outside India. 
It looks as if the library had been divided in a way typical of India, 
one heir getting the first volume of a work and another the second. 

On the flyleaf of one manuscript is a list of books belonging to 
a former owner. Five of the ten are found in part in this collection. 
Others are the Kitab at-Tahara which is almost certainly part of the 
Da‘a’im al-Islam; the Kitab al Manakib wal Mathalib, a historical 
work by the kadi An-Nu‘man describing the good qualities of the 
prophet’s family and the bad qualities of the Umayyads, including 
those of Spain; and the life of Al-Mu'ayyad fi ‘I-din Abi Naar 
Hibatullah, which has been summarized by Dr. al-Hamdanmi in J RAS. 
(1932), p. 126. The rest cannot be identified. 

Little has been published about this literature, There is something 
about it in an article by E. Griffini.in ZDMG., v. 69, p. 87, and in 
another by Dr. Kraus in Der Islam, v. 19, p. 243; see also L. 
Massignon, “ Esquisse d'une Bibliographie Qarmate,” in A volume 
of Oriental Studies presented to E, G, Browne, 529 ff, The fullest account 
is that given in the doctoral dissertation of A. H. F. al-Hamdani, 
entitled The Doctrines and History of the Isma‘tli Da‘wat in Yemen, 
available in the library of the University of London. Besides theology 
they had their own history, the chief work being the ‘U'yiin al-AkAbdr 
of the da‘i Idris b. al-Hasan (d. ¢. a.u. 860), in seven volumes. 


CU gl ple] SET 


Copyist (ke of Pa’. Yu o sw in the time of cy wb — 
clo oy, gular! bi. £148; lines to a page, 18 or 19 (short) ; titles 


mostly in red; Oriental paper; thick writing, clumsy but legible. 
Seventeen parts. 


VOL. Vil. FART I. a 
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One of the famous books of kadi An-Nu‘min, composed before his 
et. Y res ub xc wt (see No. 4). 


2 SISLUl, ie) Ok 


Copyist Foyle «sn Slt ag> || m AH, 1315; f. 145: 
lines to a page, 18 or 20, 

Tt ends with yl lacey Js) 3 l= preceded by the account 
of the circumcision of twelve thousand boys. 

Badly written. 

Author An-Nu‘min, the chief kadi of Al-Mu‘izz (Massignon, 
~ Esquisse d'une Bibliographie Qarmate,” No. 16). The book consists 
of two big volumes, each of some four hundred pages, and deals with 
the speeches of the imims, especially of Al-Mu‘izz, which were written 
down and published by An-Nu‘man. A book of great literary value 
and undoubtedly genuine. 


3. bY! SY) Nos 3 le VI os kT 

The title in the MS. is 4!,Yl 4SY) (1) Uladl 3. Parts 13 
and 14. 

Part 14 begins AF cy tam Ll. f, 80; lines to a page, 15. 

At the end three pages of oddments: the miraculous stopping of 
& flood in the Euphrates by ‘Ali, etc., and a little Urdu. 

Author: the kadi An-Nu‘man. It is the great history of Islam 
from the Ismaili standpoint. 

The whole contains sixteen parts: 1, Muhammad ; 2-10, ‘Ali: 
11-12, Khadija, Fatima, Hasan, Husain - 13-14, the imims up to 
Ja‘far b. Muhammad; 15-16, Al-Mahdi billah and the following 
imams, It is quoted as early as an, 400. 

4 LY! les Ot 

Copyist : tpl J Sala 

Written a.n, 1309. Cp ei wb be JS oe djs (3 
oly 2, f. 250; lines to a page, 18 (one page written upside down), 
Volume 1 : ending with ak] wh’, 

The famous Ismaili figh book by kadi an-Nu‘man, 








KOTES ON SOME ISMAILI MANUSCRIPTS 
A. ules 


+! oes Pes call A 5h) alc!) sl deVi law dh 
See oe 
Copyist: Vie ody 3S Gogels atl re & Hel re 
Se ral tall 3 cll olay 
Written 5 Sha‘bin, 1309. On the flyleaf Js! iL. on f. 9a 
gl 1524, ete., with no divisions in the text. f. TO; limes to 


& page, 16. 

Author : 55 ao or ge OL? gl of ait! An rar 
He was the chief da‘i of al-Mustangir; his activity lasted from about 
aH, 429 to 470 (see Eneyc. of Islam, s.v. al-Mu'aiyad fi'l-Din, and 
JRAS., 1932, p. 126). 

He is called Salmini because he claimed to stand to the imam 
in the same relation as Salman al-Farisi did to the prophet. 

At the end is a poem introduced by sl ol Jbs. 


whale 


Volume 1: f. 174; lines toa page, 17. The margins have been cut, 
damaging notes. Thick Oriental paper ; the writing is very like No. 1. 


Early leaves badly damaged. Copyist : eo Oo eet le ad 
Marginal notes: a. 1122. ; a‘ 

b. OSL Ble deo DE @ 38 He OL Je. WT Lin ols 
She ge a pSV LA Aly ETly UV yy Fae 





Muhammad b. Tabir is the author; he was ma‘dhin of the dat 
Ibrahim b. al-Husain al-Hamidi, and is praised in the diwan of ‘Ali 
b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (see No, Ta). 

The complete work consists of two volumes ; It 1s one of the early 
compendia of Ismaili doctrine in the Yemen da‘wa 
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Contents 


The prayers ; the external form. 

Mystical interpretation of the single prayers, e.g. the sunset prayer 
is like “Ali the deputy. 

Explanation of the prayers as a whole. 

Explanation of farth. 

Explanation of the pillars of faith ; begins “‘ Know that the outer 
and inner meanings of the law have seven pillars, purity, prayers, 
alms, fasting, pilgrimage, endeavour (? holy war), and belief m the 
nearness of God 4 Y4!. (The inner meaning of alms is that wealth 
in its entirety is knowledge.) 

Explanation of prayer from the Kita al-shawahid wal-bayan. 

Explanation of ** In the name of God the All-merciful ”’. 

The book of the explanation of the Confession and its opposites. 
(Mystic letters in the names of angels, prophets, and imams.) 

On substances and accidentia, a summary from the pamphlet 
on the composition of the body, Perhaps from the [k/wan al-Safi. 

From the fourth letter of the /Ahwin al-Safa (vol. i, p. 116, Egypt). 

Words on education ; by Muhammad b. Tahir. About the Shi'a. 

Letter of Shahriyar b. al-Hasan. Answer to a question about the 
world corporeal and spiritual. 

Letter containing the charter revealed with the good news to our 
lord. By Muhammad b. Tahir. 

Letter of investigations. Muhammad b. Tahir. 

Knowledge of the body and the soul and the difference 
between them. 

Knowledge of the four souls. 

Risalat al-Muntabakh, by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. abi Yazid. 

The story of ‘Amlak the Greek: begins “‘‘Amlak the Greek said 
to his teacher Kusta b. Likia ”’, 

Risalat al-Daraj, by al-Dhuaib b, Misi. 

The letter of the nine investigations. 

The letter entitled Mulkamat al-Adhhan wantabihat (7) al-Wusnan, 
by ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid. 

Excellencies of the chief of the people and his miracles including 
the story of the camels. 

Letter on definitions and writings from the /kiwin al-Safa. Pegins : 
“ The prophets are ambassadors of God to his creatures ; the learned 
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are the heirs of the prophets ; the wise are the of the learned. 
It is said that seven laudable qualities are in the wise.” 

Section on geometry. 

Risalat tuhfat al-talib wa umniyat al-raghib, that is risdlat al-dil’ : 
by ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. al-Walid. 

Tarbiyat jami‘at mufidat. 


7. Two Tracrs ix one VoLUME 
(a) Sgatl x5, Spiel Oe IL, 

Author: Wa Yl ald] cr ak oo Ue a Ally 

Copyist: 4 da dG Cr Gut| vc. 10 Jumada 1, 1313. 

f. 36; lines to a page, 17. 

Blanks left for titles : sections noted in the margin by another hand. 

Note : cyl lay A on) 3! UV gay Ve Jal wl £ls on 3 
cll = poll! Ac V¥ yey bau eV! ell de. 

The author is one of the most famous di‘is of the later Ismaili 
da‘wa in the Yemen. He died 27 Sha‘bin, 612. An earlier book 
Jpo¥l pe 4JL.) was a criticism of the sects from an Ismaili 
standpoint. This one is a constructive complement to the earlier. 


Contents 
Chap. 2: We Per) aalL| de aT 3 
Chap. 3: 4!) 27) ULS 3 


(6) wll 4 5 dL, 


Author: ¢a4lL1 e 3) Pe vbL) 

Copyist as (a). 21 Jumada 1, 1313. 

f. 13; lines to a page, 17. 

Note on flyleaf: eLdl aL} cc Ca ,+ J! oi laa ols, 


elie tl cy doll ae eat 











The author died 16 Muharram, 592. He was aided in his duties as 
da‘i by Muhammad b. Tahir (see No. 6) and “Ali b. Muhammad b. 
al-Walid (see No. 7a), the second succeeding him in office. 

The book deals in eighteen chapters (tL) with all kinds of 
philosophical and theological questions. 

8. he Y) cles Gye Segall USVI) p@y sla ¥ ty 

Part 1, f. 81; lines 16; 3 tables; red lines round some pages. 

Part 2, f. 82; lines 16 or 18. Written (ut! Ae baw ae 3 

Part 3, f. 88; lines 16. Written Sly 8 4) J. 

Written in aw. 1309; ugly writing. 

Author: G3) c O, G->- He lived in the first half of 
the tenth century aH. Of Indian origin he came to Yemen and 
studied with the da‘i Hasan, son of the historian and da‘i Idris ‘Imad 


ud Din. The book, which has seven parts, is partly an autobiography 
and partly extracts from older Ismaili writings. 


9 Gey U oll dee 
ee tt Se 3 Ds!) es Cp 

No name of author. 

Written in a.H. 1296 or 1299. 

f. 121 ; lines toa page, 7 or 8. Titles in yellow. 

Three chapters :— 

1. 54 dint 45 ad! Sill pally ¢_T) Ves 2 53 
Olan tty Ol +. 

2. ce cad! ul St pla pls oY LY) U1 gw SUG 

3. Laila gd Le Gipney slelly GLA BLS, DL Gr GB 
Cyl. 
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Author perhaps 4!) 4» 4 vy Gutl +e. 

Written a.H. 1529, 

f. 61 (1 to 39 European paper, 40-60 Oriental). Some of the 
European paper and all the Oriental with its margins is written 
diagonally. Perhaps different hands. 

f. 1. Traditions. . 

f. 5. Feta@wa, beginning :— 

SA) Sosil AF Opt Gall pleat sl JL 
el 3+) Sol Cpl oF op ce cpl oe wile! 
aially gly Gall eb GM 

At the end ninety rules about marriage. 

The fet@wa deal with marriage, divorce, and kindred matters, 


MW. Oxeshl GF ObST 
Copyist: 4) 4— Se Crd 4+, Written at Jubbulpur, 
A.H. 1347, f. 304; lines to a page, 17 or 18. 
Se GSE ce GOT ge ceattl GF CLT Ge Jel G4 
YI eles ese NS rp cyl oe Cybh 35> 
JY) bY oye SoM) ll 
A blank page is left and the second section (3U) Wil) begins 
with pth. The volume ends in the seventh part with »»Jly O41. 


Another part of the work. 
Incomplete at both ends, f. 111; lines to a page, 15; Oriental 
paper, big coarse writing. 


Begins fap i544 uw cll ols! 
Ends tc soll Fs Cp all lt | 
Deals with pilgrimage, ending with -+! o!,9. 
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A Qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad 
by the Mongols 
By JoserH bE Somocyi 
(PLATE I) 

JARDLY ever has Islam survived a more disastrous and more 
mournful event than the destruction of Baghdad by the 
Mongols of Hilaghii Khan in the middle of the month of al-Mubharram 
of the year 656/January, 1258. The Mongol conqueror, after having 
subdued the Assassins, turned against the capital of the “Abbasids 
and captured it without any resistance. The fall of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate was followed by a veritable reign of terror which lasted for 
forty days. Baghdid was plundered during this dismal period, its 
entire population was massacred mercilessly with the exception of the 
Christians, the co-religionists of Hilaghii Khan’s wife and father. 
The Caliph al-Musta‘sim and his sons fell victims to the fury of the 
enraged conqueror, who put them to death. And to complete the 

disaster, a great conflagration destroyed many parts of the erty." 

But: all the more remarkable is the fact that we possess only very 
scanty accounts of this veritable martyrdom of Islam in Arabic 
literary sources, The most reliable author on the history of the 
‘Abbasids, Ibn al-Athir, closes his Al-Aaimil jit-ta’rikh as early as the 
year 628/1230-1. Among the later historians “‘ neither Abul-Faraj 
nor Abulfida affords much information on this subject. Indeed, of the 
Mongol siege in the seventh century a.u. we know far less than we do, 
thanks to Tabari, of the first siege in the time of the Caliph Amin 
in the second century a.u."" 

So far as Arabic literature is concerned,? we possess only three 
descriptions of some length of these disastrous days of the history of 
Islam, One is by Ibn at-Tiqtaga, who in 701,/1301-2 wrote his famous 
Al-lntah al-Fakhri fil-adab as-sullaniyya wad-duwal al-islamiyya, 





1 For the details see G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford- 
London, 100, p. 343. 

* See Le Strange, op. cit., p. 340. 

7 As for Persian literature, the following historical works contain narratives of 
this event: (1) The Jabagat an-Nasiri, written shortly after 656/1258, is a con- 
temporary authority on the times of Hilighi; (2) the Jimi’ oftawirith, Rashid- 
addin’s well-known work, finished in 710/1310-11, provides a fairly clear account 
of the siege operations; (3) the history of Wassdf, the historiographer of Ghiziin, 
the [khan of Persia, written in 700/1300-1, contains only the data related also by 
Rashidaddin. See Le Strange, op. cit., pp. MO0-1, 
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at the end of which! he describes the Mongol siege, The second is 
by Ibn al-Furat, who lived one century later (died in S07 14045), 
and records the same event in his hitherto unedited Ta'rikh ad-duwal 
wal-mulik* ~The third is by adh-Dhahabt (died in 748/1348), who in 
his hitherto unedited and voluminous Ta'rikh al-islam 3 devotes 
4 separate chapter to the fall of Baghdad," which not only gives 
8 detailed account of the event, but also includes a qasida lamenting 
the decline of the glorious city. 

The Author—The author of this gasida is called by adh-Dhahabj 
Tagiaddin Isma‘il ibn abi'l-Yusr. His name is not to be found in any 


‘European bibliographical work on Arabic literature, because no 


literary work bearing this name has come down to us, In Oriental 
bibliographical works on Arabic literature we only find two references 
to this author, The one is contained in the Fawat al-Wafayat of 
Muhammad ibn Shakir al-Kutubi (died in 764,/1362-3), the continuator 
of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat al-a'yan. At the beginning of his work 
al-Kutubi gives a short biographical account on the author of our 
qayida.® His name is accordingly Taqiaddin ibn abi'l-Yusr Isma‘il 
ibn Ibrahim ibn abi'l-Yusr, “ musnid ash-Shim.”’ His uncle was 
a scribe of the chancery of the Ayvibid Niiraddin, and he himself was 
seribe to an-Nasir Da'ud," who was also a good poet, He is characterized 
by al-Kutubi as being “ distinguished in letter-writing, excellent in 
poetry and very eloquent in speaking ". He was charged with the 
prince’s chancery, with the superintendency of the cemetery, and with 
other administrative affairs. 
Al-Kutubi's record is supplemented by a reference in as-Suyiti's 
continuation of the Fabaqit al-huffaz of adh-Dhahabi,? where we read 
that it was from a certain Ibn abi'l-Yusr that the srammarian 
Shamsaddin Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abbis ibn abi Bakr 
ibn Ja‘wiin (died in 674/1275-6) learnt, As this scholar lived at the 
time of an-Nisir Da'ud. this reference undoubtedly relates to our 
author, not to his father, who bore the Same name of Ibn abi'l-Yusr. 

* Bee the edition of W. Ahlwardt, Gotha-Gittingen, 1860, pp. 383-8, 

" Bee Le Strange, Op. cit. p. 343, note, 

* Bee my paper,” The Ta'rikA al-ielon of adh-Dhahabi,” JRA &., 132, pp. 615-855 

" See the MS. of the Bodleian Library (Ury), No. G54, fols. 248-250, under the 
title Ka'ina Baghdad. 

* Bee the edition of Biliq, a.m. 1299, vol, i, pp. 12-14, 

* See the MubAtasar ta'ris el benabene of Abullida, printed at Istanbul 1288, vol. aii, 
pp. 204-5, according to which an-Nasir Da‘ad, the son of al-Malik al-Mu‘azgzam, died 
on 27 Jumida'l-Ola, 656,/2 June, 1258, 

* Bee the edition of Wistenfeld, xxi, 3. 
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Our author's excellent qualities as recorded by al-Kutubi, and in 
particular his talent for poetry, were certainly well known in his own 
time. Al-Kutubi quotes some lines from his poetical works, but does 
not mention any independent anthology or other work by him. Th is 
is probably due to the circumstance that his poems were read only 
by a limited number of courtiers and scholars in Damascus. In view 
of this, it is fortunate that adh-Dhahabi, who lived about half a century 
later, could still recover a gagida by him and preserve it in his Ta rikh 
al-islim, in the narrative of a.H. 696. 

The Poem —It is owing to adh-Dhahabi's conscientious citation of 
his sources that this poem remains as the only work known to be 
extant of Taqiaddin Isma‘il ibn abi'l-Yusr, Considering the care 
shown by adh-Dhahabi in quoting and copying his authorities, there 
can be no doubt that this poem also was rendered by him as 
accurately as possible. 

Among the MSS. of the Ta'rikh al-islam we possess two volumes 
containing our qasida. One is in the Bodleian Library, No. 654 in 
the catalogue of Ury. In this MS., which was written by a hand later 
to adh-Dhahabi, the gasida is contained on foll. 249-96, The other 
MS, is in Istanbul in the Aya-Sophia library, No. 5015, and has not 
been yet catalogued. As, according to Professor O. Spiesz, who has 
seen this MS., it is an autograph of adh-Dhahabi himself," it is from this 
latter MS. that I have copied the text of the gasida,* to which I have 
appended an English translation. 
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1 See his“ Beitrage zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte", Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1992, p. 70. 

! | have to thank the obliging courtesy of the direction of the Archarologisches 
Inatitut dea Deutechen Reiches, Abteilung fetanbul, which has been 80 kind os to 
have the poem photographed from the MS. of the Aya-Sophia library and to obtain 
for this purpose a special permit from the Ministry of Public Instruction at Ankara. 
The photograph is reproduced in the accompanying plate, 

- 2 In the MS. of the Bodleian Library hal L. 
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1. The fast-flowing tears give tidings of [the fate of] Baghdad ; 
why stayest thou, when the lovers have departed ¢ 

2. Ye pilgrims to az-Zawra'! go not forth; for in that sanctuary 
and abode is no inhabitant. 

3 The crown of the Caliphate and the house whereby the rites of 
the Faith were exalted is laid waste by desolation. 

4. There appear in the morning light traces of the assault of decay 
in its habitation, and tears have left their marks upon its ruins. 

5. 0 fire of my heart, for a fire of clamorous war that blazed out 
upon it, when a whirlwind smote the habitation ! 

6. High stands the Cross over the tops of its minbars, and he whom 
a girdle * used to confine has become master. 7 

7. How many an inviolate household has the Turk taken captive 
with violent hands, though before that curtain were many 
protecting bastions ! 

8. How many [youths like] full moons [in beauty] upon al-Badriy ya" 
have been eclipsed, and never again shall there be a rising of 
full moons therefrom (v.l. “ of the tribe or quarter’’ )! 

9. How many treasures have become scattered abroad through 
plundering, and passed into the possession of infidels ! 

10. How many punishments have been inflicted by their swords 
upon men’s necks, how many burdens [of sin] there laid down ! 

11. I called out, as the captives were dishonoured and licentious 
men of the enemy dragged them to ravishment— 

12. And they were driven like cattle to the death that they beheld, 
“The Fire, O my Lord, rather than this—not the shame!” 

13. God knows that the people [of Baghdad] were made neghgent 
by what they enjoyed of divme favours, wherein was 
abundance, | 

14. So they grew heedless of the wrath of the Almighty, since they 
became negligent, and there came upon them a mighty one of 
the hosts of infidelity. 

15. Who shall aid men against calamities which tell us of that wherein 
is [for us] summons to judgment and warning ! 


1 Baghdad, said to be so called because one of ita inner gates was set askew 
(izwarrat—sao Qimds, s.¥., but for other explanations see Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 11). 

. ‘The swandr, or cord waistband, was one of the distinguishing marks of Jews 
and Christians. 

2 A quarter of Eaghdid near the Bab Badr; Le Strange, op. cit., pp- 270-2. 
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16, After the capture of all the house of al-‘Abbas, may no brightening 
illumine the face of the dawn ! 

17. Nothing has ever given me pleasure since their departure save 
Sayings of the Prophet that I pass on and Traditions of the 
Fathers. 

18. There remains for neither the Faith nor the world, now that they 
are gone, any market of glory, for they have passed away 
and perished. 

19. Truly the Day of Judgment has been held in Baghdad, and her 
term, when to prosperity succeeds adversity. 

20. The family of the Prophet and the household of learning have 
been taken captive, and whom, think you, after their loss, 
will cities contain ? 

#1, I never hoped that I should remain when they had gone, but 
destiny has intervened before my choice. 


An Analysis.—aAs regards its contents, our gasida can be divided 
into three nearly equal parts. The first part (ll. 1-6), after a short 
invocation, describes Baghdad as a venerated centre of religion which 
was laid waste by the enemies of Islam, who are accused of promoting 
Christianity (1. 6). The second part (Il. 7-14) poetically describes the 
sack and plundering of the once rich city and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants, and hints that those terrors are & punishment inflicted 
by God for the heedlessness of His people (Il. 13-14). The third part 
(ll. 15-21) is a mournful final accord which is not unlike the “ lasciate 
ogni speranza "’ of Dante: there is no hope left after the fall of the 
‘Abbasids under whose rule the city flourished and the sciences were 
cultivated ; even the poet himself had not hoped to remain alive after 
that veritable Day of Judgment (I. 21). 

Our poem is consequently a funeral ode and belongs to a special 
class of gasidas. In their development all the earliest Varleties of 
Arabic poetry assumed the gasida-form, and the dirge (marthiyya) also 
shared in this process, The sentiments felt at the death of the beloved 
were first expressed by the simple unpoetical miydha, then by ej" 
verses, of which there developed short metric savings of some length, 
and finally the perfect marthiyya in the metric varieties of the qasida,! 

gasida consequently belongs to the class of the marthiyya-gasidag. 

But whereas the marthiyya, as a rule, laments the loss of a prominent 


' See Goldziher, Bemerkungen zur arnbisch 


en Trauerpoesie, Vienna Oriental 
Journal, vol. xvi, IM, pp. 307-311. 
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person ora tribe, enumerating his or its qualities, our gasida is a typical 
example of a funeral ode lamenting the fall of a city. 

Our poem, nevertheless, has all the necessary requisites and 
characteristic features common to every gasida, Short as it is— 
consisting only of twenty-one double verses—it 1s a fine piece of post- 
classical Arabic poetry written in elegant language, and in the basit 
metre, the solemn rhythm of which is especially suited to the dirge. 

But, in addition to these common characteristics of the gasida, 
our poem also shows some peculiarities shared by the marthiyya- 
gasidas only. 

(1) The absence of the nasib. Whereas in the ordinary gagida the 
opening nasib is an essential requisite, it never occurs in the 
marthiyya-qagida, since the object of the funeral ode 1s quite different." 
Instead of the nasib there are some constant formule with which 
a marthiyya begins. Thus the poet sometimes refers to the tears shed 
on a tragic event, which is also to be seen in our qasida referring to the 
tears of those who lament the fall of Baghdad (I. 1). 

(2) The repetition of the name of the lamented person,’ which ts 
represented here by some poetical names of Baghdad, as az-Zawra 
(1. 2) and Taj al-Khalafa (I. 3). 

(3) The repetition of the same phrase at the beginning of several 
consecutive double-verses. This had been regarded from the beginning 
as a peculiarity of the niyaha, and, retamed through its later poetical 
development, it was also used in the period of decadence as an 
archaistie rhetorical trick employed not only in the marthiyya-gasida, 
but also in other classes of gasidas.* Thus we see in our qgagida the four- 
fold repetition of the phrase wa kam “ and how many ”’ (IL. 7—10).* 

With these characteristic features our gasida is a fine marthiyya- 
gasida from the period of decadence of Arabic literature. It is worthy 
of our attention for two reasons. 


Firstly, it is the only hitherto known work of Taqiaddin Isma‘l 


1 Thid., pp. 327-390, where we read that according to Tbn Rashiq in his *C'nmda ft 
mohdein avh-shi'r, he could not find any waste in the muanithi with the exception of 
a gasida by Durayd ibn ag-Simma. Fut even this exception is explained by the 
circumstance that this poem was written one year after the death of the lamented 
person, when tho blood-ransom for his sake had been fulfilled already, o that the 
post could employ a nasit to express his other feelings with the deceased person. 

® Thid.. pp. 313-14. 

* Thid., pp. 314~320, 

4 The came wa bom is repeated by Abii Nuwd&s thirteen times in « gugida (Diwiin, 
ed. by Iskandar Asaf, Cairo, 1898, p, 140). See the note in Goldziher, op. cit., p. 315_ 
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ibn abi'l-Yusr and a specimen of post-classical Arabic poetry written 
in the refined style of the court-poets. 

Secondly, it is to our knowledge the only poem lamenting the fall of 
Baghdad and is an excellent poetical expression of the contemporary 
sentiment felt at the fall of the “Abbasids and at the tragedy of their 
capital. Despite the decadence of the last ‘Abbasids, their prestige 
was still so great throughout the Muslim world that even the court- 
poet of the then flourishing Avyibid dynasty in Damascus could not 
help lamenting that with them the splendour of Islim had passed away 
and that after the capture of the Prophet's family he could not hope 
either to remain alive. His presentiment was justified, because one 
generation later, in 699-700/1299-1301, his own city, Damascus, 
and the Ayyiibid empire were invaded by the same Mongols who, 
after destroying the “crown of the caliphate ”, swept over all the 
Muslim Orient. 





Early Arabic Printing at the Cape of Good Hope 
By 8. A. Roca 


. THOROUGH and scientific treatment of the historiography of 

the African Muslim peoples and institutions south of the Zambesi 

is a long-felt and eminent want. As yet, this particular field of research 

has hardly been explored, and its results, if collected and evaluated, 

would add tangibly to our contemporary knowledge of Oriental 

penetration in lands where Europeans have founded new homes and 
fostered a vitalist conception of Occidental civilization. 

Especially in South Africa, with its thousands of Muslim devotees 
adding weight to the daily and serious problems of the country, such 
a survey should be encouraged for, as the most erudite of South 
African historians—the late Dr. George McCall Theal—recalled in an 
interview before he left London (vide Cape Times, February, 1926), 
the more he had delved into the manuscripts at Lisbon and at the 
Vatican, the more convinced he had become that the Arabic 
historiographers and geographers were worth the study of the Cape 
historian. More fittingly has the late Sir Thomas Arnold expressed 
this conviction: “* Very little notice has been taken of these Muslims 
by European travellers, or even by their co-religionists until recently.” 
(The Preaching of Islam, London, 1896, p. 284.) * 

Prompted by this motive, this small contribution to Islamica 
essays to reveal another facet of the growth of Muslim society in 
South Africa. I attempt to trace the one or two efforts made to 
introduce Arabic printing at the Cape of Good Hope as well as the 


















t The case is otherwise when one searches the range of Africana for references by 
European travellers (from the early days of the D.E.1-C. until our times) to local 
Muslims, who are more popularly called “Cape Malays "’—o name which has been 
applied broadly to the co-religionists of various races who came from the Eastern 
seas, India, Ceylon, Eastern Africa, and whose oldest section came from the Malay 
Archipelago. Much material exists, but it has not yet received adequate attention. 
It is clear that Sir Thomas Arnold did not have the opportunity to conduct such a 
search. In his Preaching of Jelam (second edition, London, 1913, pp. 3-2), he gives 
a short history of this people. Anent them the brilliant series of articles on Vertolking 
aan die Kaap in Maleis en Portugees * and “ Malewe on Portuguese Relikte aan die 
Kaap von Vandag™, which appeared in the Cape Town Afrikaans weekly, fhe 
Huisgenoot, between May and November, 1990, and written by Professor Dr, J. L. M. 
Franken, repay scrutiny for linguistic purposes. Cf. “ Two Cape Town Catechiama ” 
in the Moslem World (New York, October, 1825), amd 5. M. 2wemer’s Across the 
World of falam (New York, 1929, p. 252) for present day instances. 
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broader non-Islamic causes which necessitated this movement." 
At the same time, it must be taken into consideration that typography 
was introduced only recently into the Arabic-thinking world,? and this 
aspect, too, cannot be left out of our picture. 

Before proceeding with my main case, | desire to point out this 
fact (for it, too, has some bearing on our discussion), that Qur'ans 
were available for local religious purposes 7 some time before 1806— 
the vear which saw the final conquest of the Cape of Good Hope 
by the British—and so helped to spread the knowledge of matters 


' No full-sized history of local printing has been compiled. Neither A. C.G. Lloyd 
in The Printing Presa: Firat Production in Sowth Africa (Cape Town, 1910), nor 
Sydney Mendelasohn in his authoritative Sowth African Bibliography (London, 1910), 
throw any light on our subject. Dr. R. A. Nicholson's A Literary History of the 
Aras (second edition, Cambridge, 1990) dora not, of courer, mention it at all. 

* For example, in Persia, c. a.0. 1816-17 (The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia : 
Partly Based on the Manuscript Work of Mirza Mihammad ‘Ali Khan “ Tarbiyat" 
of Tabriz, by E. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1914, p. 8)) and in Constantinople about 
1727 (Eneye. of Islam, av. Turks, iv, 9190; cf. A Aisfory of the War in Bosnia, 
trans. from the Turkish by C. Fraser, London, Oriental Trans. Fund, 1830, p. 884). 

7 Tt may be of interest to note that Old and New Testaments in Arabic lettering 
were sent to the Cape from Holland for transmission to the East. Cf. Kaapse 
Archiefstukten Lopende over het Joar 1778, door K.M. Jeffreys, M.A. (Cape Town, 
1928, pp. 497, 499); “ Ontvangen met ‘de Behemoth ' den 27th Dec. 1778." J. 8. 
Mavyson in his The Malays of Cape Town (Manchester, 1855, p. 8) states that in 
“1820-1 a number of distinguished Arabs, from the Island of Johanna in the 
Mozambique Channel, visited the Colony. They were kindly received by the Govern- 
ment, and were hospitably entertained by the Malays, whom they further instructed 
in the faith and practice of Islam, and with whom they (the Malays) have since 

corresponded, sending them also supplies of the Koran and other books." 

Also, I may refer to the Presence of two Muslim authors at the Cape sometime during 
the eighteenth century, secing, 05 far os I am aware, that as yet no presentable account 
of their careers have been published, and Mendelssohn does not index their volumes 
in his South African Bibliography. They, too, knew Arabic, and are, perhaps, the 
first of their eo-religionists to have penned something regarding the Cape. (1) Shiguef 
Namahi Velaét, or Excellent Intelligence Concerning Europe, being the T'ravela af 
Mirza Itesa Modeen, translated from the Original Persian MS, etc., by J. E. 
Alexander (London, 1827). C. E. Buckland in his Dictionary of Indian Bicgraphy 
(London, 1006, pp. 217-15), writes thus, infer alia: “ Itisam-ud-Din (1) . 
about 175-0 accom pan bed Captain Swinton toa Europe ia wena, On & Meson to 
deliver Shah Alam’s letter to George IIL: he was the first educated native of Bengal 
to visit England and describe his journey : returned after nearly three years’ absence 
to India: wrote the Shigurf-nama, or‘ Wonder Book*; o popular work in Indian : 
he was careful and painstaking in his observations.” Cf, H. G. Keene's An Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (London, 1894, p. 186). (2) The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb 
Kian in Ana, Africa, and Europe during the yeara 1790, 1800, 1801, 1802, and 1908, 
written by himeclf in the Persian Language, and translated by Charles Stewart 
(London, 1810, 2 vols). According to the British Museum General Catalogue, vol. i, 
p. 246, Abu Taleb Khan edited the works of Hafiz (in Persian, 1791). The best 
biography of him (to my mind) is to be found in Michand's Hiographie Unirerselle 
(Paris, 1843, vol. i, pp. 85-7). 
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devotional among them. Zwemer writes thus: “ Another name in 
the early history of Islam in South Africa is that of Abdullah Abdu- 
Salam, a later convict who, when he recerved Ins liberty, called the 
Moslems together, and instructed them in their faith. He knew the 
Arabic Koran by heart, and is said to have written out the whole of 
it from memory. This first copy of the Cape Koran is a treasured 
possession in the Moslem community, He died at the age of ninety-five, 
and many of the faithful visit his grave on Fridays, and his tombstone 
which, although well kept, bears no inscription. His descendants 
became prominent men in the Moslem community of South Africa. 
One of them is head of a dervish order,” (Across the World of Islam, 
pp. 245-6). Alas, there is no definiteness about the local edition 
of the Qur'an, and no trustworthy written evidence exists regarding 
the scribe ever having performed such a labour, 

The first notification of an attempted introduction of Arabic 
printing in this country appeared in this wise — 


~ Among the publications recently received in the South African 
Public Library is a work entitled Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrah” 
and in the Appendix to this volume we observe an English version of 
the Hidayut-ool-Islam, or a Guide to Faith and Practice, being 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Moohummudans : Translated from 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee Languages, by W. T. Robertson, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Establishment. We understand that this 
gentleman, who is at present in Cape Town, intends to get the original 
Text printed in the Arabic character, together with his translation into 
English, and a version into the Dutch tongue, for the benefit of the 
Malay Moslims throughout the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was his intention, we believe, to have printed the work at this place— 
but, as none of the local presses can supply Oriental type, he proposes 
to superintend the printing of the Text, together aie English antl 
Dutch translations, on his approaching return to Calcutta. It is self- 
evident that a Book of Common Prayer, in a language understood by the 
community of Malays in this Colony, must prove valuable and 
acceptable as well as useful and instructive. 

“ Debased, depraved, ignorant, and self-willed as the Malays of 
Cape Town are, and as little inclined to encourage the sanguinary and 
sensual dogmas of the Arab imposter, we are nevertheless glad to 
discover any method by which the unexceptionable portions of his 
creed may be known to his followers in this quarter of the world.” 
(The Cape of Good Hope Literary Gazette, Cape Town, 1830, vol. i, 
No. 2, p. 18.) 


Thus, it can be easily evidenced that Christian missionary effort 
was responsible for the proposal to initiate the above venture. For 
the propagation of Muslim beliefs among the non-Christian blacks 
had excited attention, and the contemporary newspapers and official 
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documents give a clue to this tendency! “The Malays, who are 
supposed to amount to nearly three thousand,” opines the anonymous 
author of the State of the Cape af Good Hope in 1822 (London, 1823, 
p. 68), “carry on their devotion in rooms and halls fitted up for the 
Purpose, and occasionally in the stone quarries near the town. One 
of their imans js said to be a learned man, well-learned in the Hebrew 
and Arabic tongues, and in Al Coran, which he chants with taste and 
devotion. It must be acknowledged with shame and sorrow that 
Mahommetanism makes ereat progress amongst the lowest orders 
at the Cape. But where there is the greatest zeal, there will be the 
most effect.” 

On the whole, the Viewpoint of the European public respecting them 
seemed to be favourable, the proviso being that the Muslims should 
act in a law-abiding manner towards themselves and the state, 
Commenting on the effect upon non-whites of the publication of the 
famous 50th Ordinance, the most representative journal of the day— 
Lhe South African Commercial Advertiser, 27th December, 1898— 
writes editorially -— 


“As to the public worship of the Mahomedans, although it was 
tolerated, no Proclamation of Li W, as far as we know, was ever issued 
in this Colony, by which it was sanctioned or recognized ! Perfect 
toleration was however one of the few praiseworthy principles of the old 
system. 

ee Thus we have seen, that an industrious and peaceable class of 
inhabitants, whom an enlightened policy would have cherished na 
perfected, were, up to July 3, 1898, treated with the utmost harshness 
and ignominy, Their Marriages Were declared unlawful, and their 
issue degraded. They were refused admission to the rights of Burgher- 
ship. They conld not hold landed Property nor remain in the Colony, 
though born there, without special permission and ample security. 
They were placed under the arbitrary control of the Burgher Senate 
and Landdrosts—compelled to perform public services gratuitously— 
punished at discretion with stripes and imprisonment—unable i 
leave their homes without 4 Pass—their houses entered and searched 
at pleasure by the police. The y were liable to arrest withou $a Warsast 
; and yet they were Taxed up to the lips, like the other Free 
inhabitants. 

~ Since their Emanci pation, their conduct has been most exemplary, 
and on some occasions their promptitude in rendering assistance fs 
case of Fire—no longer compulsory—has called forth the public 
approbation of the Head of the Police Department. Many of them 
are men of the most estimable character, inoffensive in their demeanour 


* Consult G. Met. Theal’s Kecords of the Cape Colony, vol. xxvii, pp. 36-8: vol. 
EAxv, pp. 138 if, 
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and humane and generous in their dispositions. And the whole class 
may be considered as a most valuable addition—the fruit of the late 
Ordinance—to our effective and improving Population.” 


But this orientation of feeling became intensified after 1838—the 
final year of the Abolition of Slavery at the Cape. Needless to declare, 
the Cape Malays rejoiced in their new status as citizens of the land. 
Under such auspices, they continued to thrive numerically and 
spiritually. 

This was the spirit which prevailed when the second introduction 
of Arabic typography 





“Under the title of ‘Cape Genius’ the VolfsMad contains the 
following account of a Mahommedan Catechism in Arabic, printed in 
Cape Town: ‘ We have received to-day the first number of a Malay 
Catechism, ‘Gablomalien. The printer of the work is Mr. M. (’. 
Schongevel (Greenmarket Square), It is entirely in the Arabic 
language, and in every way reflects great credit on the printer, its 
execution being very good. The work particularly deserves our 
attention and admiration, as the printer had to set the very difficult 
letters himself, which is not only a very troublesome task but a tedious 
one, too. It will consist of twenty numbers, and will be published 
from time to time. We have often had occasion to admire the beautiful 
specimens of Lithography executed by Mr. Schongevel, and we would 
wish that that gentleman eis a copy to the South African Museum, 
in order that the public also may be enabled to put a proper estimate 
se ae ability." (South African Commercial Advertiser, 26th July, 

3 


Yet further concern in the matter did not wane. The nineteenth 
century witnessed another notable effort made in this direction. At 
Constantinople, in 1877, the Turkish Ministry of Education issued an 
Arabie-written publication in the Cape Malay dialect to serve as 
& handbook of the principles of the Islamic religion.* Since then 
several minor attempts have been made to organize Arabic 


1 No copy of this work appears to be extant. It is worth while, at this juncture, 
to mark this statement of Dr. 'T. H. Hahn in Aw Index of the Grey Collection at the 
South African Public Library (Cape Town, 1884, p. 362): “ Arabic MSS. Lessons read 
from the pulpit before the prayers, Friday of Lobberang (Cape Malay name for 
Fid-ul-Fitr. S.f.). Probably written at the Cape. Svo.” Owing to the great distance 
between Cape Town and Johannesburg, where the present study was written, I have 
not been able to examine these MSS. 

* M. J. de Goeje, “ Mohammedanische Propayandis "in Nederlandsche Spectator, 
No. 51, 1881. For further Turkish interests in the Cape Malays, ride The Muarulman 
Population at the Cupe of (ood Hope, by Maximilien Kollisch, Direoteur du Journal 
International Lea Dewr Mondes (Constantinople, 1867). 
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typographical endeavours on a firmer basis, but this latter development 
is outside of the purview of this study." 

* Apropos the above subject, on all accounts, the best Arabist who resided at the 
Cape during the nineteenth century, and who helped to awaken concern in the Cape 
Malays through the medium of his missionary endeavours, was Dr. John M. Arnold, 
a Church of England minister. His Jaimael or a Natural History of Inlamism, and its 
Relation to Christianity (London, 1850), was well thought of. At any rate, Thomas P, 
Hughes in his A Dictionary of falam (London, 1895, pp. 237, 242) considers Arnold's 
felon ond Christianity (London, [S74), a first-rate work. Locally, it is difficult to 


Siegraphy contains no reference to his Inbours. 








Graeco-Indian Notes 
By Orro Srein 


1. Prawwat 

N one of the contributions to the volume of Indian Studies presented 
to Professor Rapson (BSOS., vi, 2, pp. 295 ff.), Dr. L. D. Barnett 
criticizes the explanation of the term “Pramnai in Strabo’s (reogr., 
xv, 1, 70 (C. 719), given by Mr. E. R. Bevan (CHI., 1, 421). Instead 
of the identification of the Pramnai with the primanikas ' Dr. Barnett 
proposes to see in the word a Sanskrit prajia. I must confess not to 
be convinced by the explanation of Dr. Barnett, neither from the 
point of view of an antagonism between brahmanas and sectaries, 
who, “opposed to Aupanisada Brahmans, and to Brahmans 
generally "’, “endeavoured by means of a earefully disciplined and 
studiously harmless life to attain to prajiid, practical cleverness, skill 
in grasping the principles of their crude creed, and in adjusting their 
conduct to its Procrustean demands"; nor from the philological 

point of view. 
Against the former exists the main argument in the absence of 
a decisive proof in literature, The only passage, quoted in that 
connection, Bhagavadg., xvii, 14, loses its value already from the 
character of this work as well as from the too general meaning of the 
word, but also from the adduced parallel in Adokas, RE., iv. For this 
reason, the unknown use of a sectarian term prajiia, it is difficult to 
understand how the Greek author, whose assertion must not he based 
on an Indian informant but rather, as shown by his description, on 
h's own observation, perhaps not correctly reproduced by Strabo, 
might have come to know such a word? For the linguistic side of 
the question Dr. Barnett has to have recourse to 80 many alterations, 
the least of which is not the supposed reading of mpayvat, wpaxva: and 


1 Already suggested by A. Weber, Monalaberichte d, Preuss. A. d. W., 1871, p. 627, 

? ‘There was a school of agnosticiam (ajidnavdda), but of a school of prajidridin 
nothing is known in the time to which Strabo's source may belong. For the former, 
gee F. O. Schrader, Veber den Stand der indischen Philosophie cur Zeit Mahtviras wad 
Buddhos, Strassburg, 102, 5. 46 i. 
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its confusion with wpayra: on account of the “often almost 
indistinguishable ” « and jp, that one can hardly follow him, 

The notice in Strabo goes back to the time either before or after 
Megasthenes. For the former view can be adduced the introductory 
passage in the foregoing para. 69 (C. 718), referring to the auyypadets : 
one would believe that by the term the historians of the Macedonian 
time are meant,’ while the mention of the Ganges has to be taken into 
consideration, and the para. 72 f., following those under discussion 
70 £., quote later sources, like Artemidoros (first century B.c.), or allude 
to later events, like the embassy of “ Poros” to Augustus. As shown 
below, the parallelism between the passage in 70 and other places of 
Strabo’s compilation can hardly be overlooked. The Pramnaj are 
divided into three groups: (1) living in the mountains; (2) naked 
(3) secular and wandering? (Of the first it is said that they use skins 
of deer, wallets filled with roots and drugs, pretending to 
practise medicine by means of sorcery, magic spells, and amulets : 
the second group are living, as the name indicates, naked, almost in 
the open air, practising «bstinence during thirty-seven years, as has 
been mentioned in para. 59 (C. 712); there are women present without 
having intercourse with them; the members of this group are admired 
specially. Those of the third group live either in the towns or up 
country, are dressed in white linen, putting on the skins of fawns 
or deer. The parallelism between this passage and some other relations 
of the Macedonian historians make it hardly doubtful that also 
Strabo's excerpt in para. 70 goes back to a source, bringing in another 
form an account of the religious men of India of the time of Alexander's 
invasion. 


* The historians of Alexander's campaign in India are titled as cuyypadeis in 
xv, 1, 0 (C. 688) and 68 (C. 717); where Strabo quotes a special author he confronts 
to him the assertion of “the othera™ or of “ some “s Ieaning by that, very likely, 
the ovyypadeis. Thus in 24 (C. 695), of ter mrepl "Aporofowdor: in 34 (C. 702) 
he mentions tatra pee ot par “Adefdvapow orparedgarres Adyouew; in 45 (C, TOG) 
he speaks of Meyac@évns . . . wal Gdn - by didn in 30 (C. 690) he refers to 
stories told in Arrian’s Anab., v, 21, according to Jacoby belonging to Ptolemaios 
(Hie Fragmenie der Griechischen Historiker, ii, D, p- 477 od Onesikritos 9) — 
#. Gr. Hist, 138 F 35); “some ™ are referred to in 28 (C. G08): daoi & elval ruveg . . 
By the term feyypadeis obviously the historians of Alexander's campaign are meant 
by Arrian, Anal, vi, 11, 2, dealing with the king's wounded in the battle against 
the Mallas, 

* wolineeds wal rporyapiovs; the words are explained in 71 by «ard wéAur Cav 7 
cai war’ dypods; it seema that these Pramnai were « kind of wandering pricsta ; 
for an English translation see H. L. Jones in the Looh Classical Library, ol, vii, 
of Strabo p. 123, 125, “ City" and “ Neighbouring * Pramnae. 
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Strabo, xv, 1, 70 f. (C. 718/19). 


Pirocodous TE 
Bpaypacw apriduatpourrat 
I papwas, 


Kai eAeyRTuKoUs 


ToT 





€pioTixous Tuas 


Bpaypavas 
dp dct? ht Kal aoTpovo- 


TOUS oe 


juiav done, yeAwperous 


On’ éxeiver we adAalovas 


rovrap ‘be [sc. [Tpapvew]| 
rols pew opewots nadei- 
ala, rots d€ yupyras, 
rovs b€ woditixods wal 


Mporyupious. 


‘| 7 th ' i I =~ 
TOUS plEY OpELwous dopais 


éAddwr xpiala, wiypas 
& éyew pilav Kai dapparuw 
jeords,  mpoomowupevavs 


iaTpiKTY PETA yorTElas Kai 
ermody Kat mepraTTem. 


cf, with: 


“AXAnv 6€ dtaipecw rotetrar * mpi 
raw didocéduy, dio yery dace, 
av Tos is pev Bpay Bpaypavas wade, Tavs b€ 
Pappavas. [Megasthenes fg. (Schwan- 
beck), xli, 4— Strabo, xv, 1, 59 
(C. 712).] 

Neéapyos 6€ mepi Tay codtaray obrw 
vols pew Bpaypavas moAcrev- 
ecfat «al mapaxonoulely Tos 
BaotAetat CUE POUADUE, Tous 6° dAdous 
axoveiy 7a wept TV quow . . . 
[Nearch., F. Gr. Hist. 133 F 23 = 
Strabo, xv, 1, 66 (C. 716).] 

egy o 
moAAd éferacat Kal Tpoonpaciay op- 
Bowy abypay voouw . . . [Onesikrit. 
F. Gr. Hist. 134 F 17 = Strabo, xv, 





Aeyer 





alrobs Kal Taw wept duvow 


1, 65 (C. 716), 

ra 8¢ wept dvow ra pev ey) Fecay 
éudaiver dyoiv . . wept moAAaw 
bé rots “EAAnow opodogeiy . . 


[Megasth., xli, 15 f. = Strabo, xv, 1,59 
(C..713).] 


epi be Td basin ed Adyuw Tos 
ev dpewots abraw dyoiv duvyras 
elvat vot Avowtoov [Megasth., xh, 
| = Strabo, xv, 1, 58 (C. 711).] 





Suarpifew S€ rods didooddous ev 
dAget wpo Tijs woAEws UO trepBoAuw 
cuppeTpm, Acris Cawras ev oriBact 


1é ¥ - ~ ual: ~~ Pa . 
co = ; i. ‘th. ‘1, ~~ | — . 
. g 4 ber Y , - a : 
rege a 7 “‘. =e So eee 
a n > : - rs q . - "« 
nr oe elem se 
-—" - ss = - . % - @ ’ ‘a 
oe = J Gs ea “ ~~ , bn’ - 


kat Sopais [Megasth., xli, 8 = Strabo, 
xv, 1, 59 (C. 713).] 

Kai emi rade Néapyos Adyer Gri 
gudAeAeypévovs  dyd” atraw elyev 
"Adéfavipos "IvSav cor Carpi 
godurrarat, Kal KeKxipyxTo dra rod 
orpardmedor, corts SyyBeln emi rip 
aKyvay doray roi [Tyr Roos] Baot- 
Aéws. of 6€ abrol obra: Kal rv dA 
vovcwy te Kai maQdaw intpot Hoar. of 
wodAa b¢ €v "Fvéoio. wafen ylverat, Gre 
ai dpat avpperpol elaw abrdbr: ef Bd " 
Tt petlov xaraAap Savor, tote. coduc- 
‘Tow arexowoivro’ «al éxeivor ouK 
aveu Meot €Sdxeor ijoGa: Gre TEp 
‘jaqsov. [Nearch., F. Gr. Hist. 133 F 
10¢ = Arrian. Ind., xv, 11 f,] ' 

emwdovs &€ weptdowradv laofa. me- 
moreupevous, «al elvas axedov re 
povyy radryy larpixiv = unde yap 
vomous elvar woAAds bia Ty Avrérnta 
yevowro, idaba rods ooduaras. ¥ 
[Nearch., F. Gr. Hist. 183 F 10h — 
Strabo, xv, 1, 45 (C. 706),] 

- +. THY 5€ BowOeav padlay elva 
bua Tv dperie raw "IvSucdy pla 
Kai dappdxew. [Aristobul., F. Gr, Hist, 

139 F 38 = Strabo, xv, 1, 45 (C. 706).] 

Tous 6¢ Tappavas . . . perd 82 rove 
UAoBlous deurepevew xara Tia robs 
latpixots Kal cbs mepl tov av8lpeor 
dtAogcdovs, Avrods Hey ut) aypatAous 
bd, apuly Kal aAdirous Tpedhomevane, 
ad wapéyew abrois advra roy aitn- 
févra wal drodefdpevov Eevia' Sitwac- 
far 6€ nai wodvydvous moveiy wank 
appevoydveus Kai GyAvydvovs bia 
dappaxevruxis: Ty Ge lavpeiay bid ‘ 
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Tous 6€ yupeyras Kata 
Tolvona yourods dealir, 
mAéov, 
KapTepiay — aaKoiras 7v 
Efaper ) HEXpE 
énra |¢r@v| Kai tputxovra’ 


r - 4 
Uraipious To 
TT pore pov 


yuwwatkas 6€ guveivas p27) 





puyrupéevas attois’ tovrovs 
Ge /Pavudceatat | deade por 


Tuy» 


aitiay Ta qAdov, ov dua da ppc wy 
emredciobat Tae vy dapudKew Ge 
padora ebdoxyuety Ta | emiypurra Kai Ta 
xaTarAdopara, rdAAa 6€ xaxoupytas 
Told peréyxer. [Megasth., xli, 20f. = 
Strabo, xv, 1, 60 (C. 713).] 

a) axpiBoty b€ tas émoripas 
aaj tarpigs. [Onesikr., F. Gr. Hist. 
134 F24 — Strabo, xv, 1, 34 (C. 701).] 


obrot yupvot Guacrawrat ot i goducrai, 
Too pew = -yeupcovos / braiBpioe ev Tip 
jAlep, rol b& Oépeos, emi o 7ALos 


Katéyy, €v roils Aewdot wat totow 


EXeow trod addvdpecr peyadowu. 
(Nearch., F. Gr. Hist. 153 F 6 = 


Arrian, Ind. xi, 7.] 
Néapyos 6¢ wept taw codioray 


ourE Acyet: cupdirogopery 
8° atrois kai yuvaikas, tas d€ duaitas 
avavrav oxAnpds. [Nearch., F. Gr. 


Hist. 133 F 23 = Strabo, xv, 1, 66 
(C. 716). ] 

*AptaraBovdos be raw ev TaftAcis 
aoduaraw idetvy dio dyot . . . KapTe- 
Guddonew . . . emeTtpeupjevor 
8 bao rw Adpew as  éxaAn- 
pores Ta TeTTapaxovra ern = THs 
dexijaews . . . [Aristob., F. Gr. Hist. 
139 F 41 = Strabo, xv, 1, 61 (C. 714).) 

Tods 8¢ Tapyiivas rots pev €v- 
tysorarovs wAcBiovs Pyaw évopatec- 
Bat, Caras ev tats GAus . . . adpo- 
be wel 


bi r 5 2 pe at wes 
ToUTOLS KEKELPOUS AKG pTe pia TyY TE 


ptay 








ductus = xwpis .. . doer 





év mdvos Kal TH ev Tals émtypovais 


yuratnas dare yopevas Kal abras a@po- 
[Megasth., xh, 22, 





14 


oueiwe, 24 om 


Strabo, xv, 1, 60 (C. 713 £).] 





cf.: é€ry 6 éra wal tpiaxorra 
otrws Cyoarra . . . [Megasth., xli, 
10 = Strabo, xv, 1, 59 (C. 712). 


tous é€ qwodituous ow- éalyire b€ “Ivdoi Awey ypeovrac, 
Goviras Kata wolw Ca xardaep Adye: Néapyos, Aivou rod dwd 
7) Ker “dypous, xabqyyse- To devd pec . . » [Nearch., F. Gr. 
vous! veBpidas 7 Sopxddwv Hist. 133 F 11 = Arrian, Ind., xvi, 1.] 
dopas. 

t Vy: I aubaubaeh p eaPind: aAdous 8" elvat rods per parri- 
rove; ¢rqppdrous, 8. H, L. Jones’ ous Kat emuUaOLS AL Te TE pi Tous 
ed. and transl,, ad loc, KaToyonerous Adyaw Kai voptjcur 

eumetpous, émarrobyras KaTad Kelpas 
Kat woAes. [Megasth., xli, 23 = Strabo, 
xv, 1, 61 (C. 713/4).] 

cf. : tov ev atv aAAov ypovov Kat’ 
ayopay éuarpiBew, tiwpevovs arti 
cupBovrdwv .. . [Aristob., F. Gr. Hist. 
139 F 41 = Strabo, xv, 1, 61 (C. 715).] 

There is nothing which could let us see in those medical, naked, 
and linen-dressed mendicants a special school of philosophers. From 
a philological, or rather graphical, point of view, however, this view is 
corroborated. In Strabo, 59, (C. 712) and 60 (C. 713), the MSS. read, as 
far as the editions show, unanimously [apyaras, some Peppavas. 
In 73 (C. 720) the man who committed religious suicide in Athens is 
called Zappavoyryas, Zappavoyarys ; occurring in the form Z apjuapos 
(v.L Zapapxos) in Dio Cassius, liv, 9, 10, again. Every handbook 
of Greek paleography' shows the shape of J? (= =) with the shortened 
right vertical line. The uncertainty either in Strabo's manuscript 
already or in his copyist’s text, in addition to their ignorance of the 
meaning of the word, explain sufficiently that J7 pauvas is nothing 
else but a mistake for Mpaywas. Substituting, as in the other passages 
in Strabo, the initial 2, just that form gives the best Greek equivalent 
for the Indian sramana.? 

' CE Gardthausen, Griech, Palaeographie, 2. Aufl. ii Taf., 1 and 2. 

* As éramapa explained also by Geden ERE., ii, 88a; Stein, Pauly- W isaewna's 
Realenzyklopaidie der Haasischen Altertummciasenschafl, xv, 319, 321. In majuscule 
characters the alterations are easily to be understood : 

NPAMNAS (or more likely: [PAMNA®) 
rPAMNAS 
=PAMNAZ (S[PAMANAZ, ZAPMANAS) 
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2 KAMPANA 


Since Sir Aurel Stein’s first note 1 on the word kampana, published 
by Boehtlingk, it looks as if the last chapter of the history of this word 
has not yet been written. The discovery by Professor Liebich * and 
the want of an epigraphical proof of the occurrence of the word pointed 
out by him, on the one hand, the partial complication of the question 
arisen by just these passages in inscriptions on the other hand, may 
justify the following limes. 

First, however, it seems necessary to perlustrate once more those 
passages in the Rajatar., from which the meaning “ camp ” or “ army ” 
comes to light without any possible doubt. 

The verse, vil, 365, 

yo hy ambarddhikaryastjjindurdjasya kampane | 

rajna Vijayamitrah sa kampanddhipatih kyrtah | 
has been translated by M. A. Stein thus : Vijayamitra, who had been 
superintendent of clothing during Jindurija’s chief command 
(kampana), was made by the king commander-in-chief. No doubt, 
as to be seen from the career of Jinduraja, who got the kampanddhapata 
in vii, 267, kampana means here “ chief command (of the army)”. 
From vii, 887, dva@re cakara Kandarpam Madanam cin kampane, the 
meaning ‘‘ chief command” is evident; in vii, 1319, the office of 
a commander-in-chief is expressed by kampane mahattamah, literally 
‘the first in the command”; Tilaka, who is mentioned in vin, 180, 
among the kampanddyadhikarast hah, i.e. the highest officers, like those 
of chief command and the like (cf. vi, 259: kampanad tharmast hi- 
nddhikarinah), appears in viii, 575, again in a loka, alluding to the 
derivations from the root kamp, with which kampana seems to be 
connected in Kalhana’s view *:— 
Kakavaméyas tu Tilakah ksmabhuja dattakampanah | 
ninye prakampamalitan prakampana iva druman || 
and is called again in vill, 599: kampandpati. vil, 960, the phrase : 
raja... vyadhit... Harsamitram kamwpane is used as above cakara 
kampane, or in vill, 1046. A peculiar idiom is met in vill, 1625 f.:— 
t Rerichte aber die Verhandl. d. Sache. Gea, d- Wiss, philos.-hiat, KL, 49, 1897, 
S. 188, No. 14; M. A. Stein, W2A-M., xii, 1808, pp. 87 ff., anticipating his note to 
the translation of Rajatar., v, 447. 
® Sireitherg-Featgahe, Leipzig, 1024, 5. 200 fi.: HSOS., vi, 451 ff. 
3 In Walde-Pokorny's Vergleichendes Worterbuck der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
i, 350, s.v. gawp- the old Indian root amp i# connected with Latin campus and 
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62 OTTO STKIN— 


matveli tadadhikdrdnanyebhyas tirnam dGrpayat || 

rdjasthandt srajam Dhanyam Udayam kamapanad api 

apgrahannarapatih . . . 
kampana occurs, as to be seen from the passage vii, 13625 :— 

na koi kampanan bhiipin mantri trasdturo ‘grahit 
in masculine or neuter gender, probably the latter, to which the 
locative and ablative-forms (kampane, resp. kampandd) may belong ; 
in all these passages the meaning “ chief command” fits well. The 
compounds kampanddhipati, etc., could be explained as hampana + 
adhipali ; on the other hand, there is found unanimously in v, 599; 
vii, 399, 923; viii, 599, 627, 665, 1659, 2420, 2868 (dual) the form 
kampandpati. Conceding the possibility that this @ of the fugue is due 
to the metre, as it stands in the last-but-two syllable of the second 
pida (x x x x ~— — —) as in viii, 652, where the word occurs 
in the corresponding position of the second hemistich, there is the 
instance of vin, 685 :— 

mvikgin Devasarasam kampandpatind tatah | 

In the corrupt verse of the Lokaprakada,? iv, 3, kampandpati is found 
hy the side of kampano (masc.). The inference seems to be : kampana, 
masc. or neut., means the * command, chief command (of the army) ”, 
while kampana, fem., means the “ army 

In the Mhbj., u, 4, 226, occurs a king Kampana, whose’ name is 
made intelligible by the words: satatam kampaydmasa Yavandn eva 
yah |.* This, however, is not the single instance of such a name, con- 
taining kampa or kampana. Thus Kampa or Kampana I, whose nephew 
was Cikka-Kampanna-Odeyaru, the son of Bukka T, belonged to the 
Vijayanagara dynasty of the fourteenth century a.p.; the nephew's 


1 Tt is, as observed by M. A. Stein, loc. cit., analogous to dedra from drvirapuali, 
an abstract noun from kampanddhipati, kampanesa, dompandpati, ete. But see the 
remarks above. 

* fnd. Stod., xviii, p. 373; cf. Index, s.v., p. 309, 

* Only in Rijatar., viii, 1430, occurs the title of an officer, hen pancdgrthake. 
One would suggest that it was his duty to find out a suitable place for the camp, 
perhaps also to stake out and to erect some quarters within the encampment. Could 
this suggestion—based on the meanings of the root grah + wd—be proved, then this 
passage would be the only place where kompana occurs in its original meaning 
“encampment ". 

acy, Weber, Ueber adie AGnigewue the ( Rd jailer), Abh. Press. A. ad. W., 1803, 
8. 127, n. 2. That the Greeks knew the Indian terms for “ camp" and “ army "" is 
shown by Hesychiua's glosses: Barons wap’ "Ivhois' +2. otparéweden\ | Balawuae: 
d azparés: ef. Gray and Schuyler, Amer. Journal of Philology, xxii, 1901, p. 196 , 
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name appears also as Vira-Kampana-Udaiyar, or Kumara-Kampana- 
Udaiyar' (in South India inscriptions : Kambanna). The Ganga- 
Pallava king, Vijaya-Kampa-(vikrama)varman,” seems to have a name 
denoting his bravery and military success ; he is called sometimes 
only Vijayakampa, which looks like a name: he, whose camp or army 
is vietorious.* 

A more decisive occurrence of the word kampana seems to be Il. 
16-17 in the inscription of the Yadava king, Rimacandra,* from the 
| year 1286 (?) a.p., who is called ari-raya-jagajhampa-kampanacaryya. 
The reading, as far as can be concluded from the Kanarese text on 
p. 374, 15 correct ®; there are, however, some parallel passages in 
inscriptions, which raise doubts, further, the reading is dependent 
on the explanation of the foregoing expression jagajhampa. 

In a record of the Silahara Chittarajadeva of Northern Konkana 
from Saka 948 — a.p. 1026 the ruler is called tyaga~jagajjhampr’, 
translated by Fleet (p. 266) “ who excels in the world in liberality ”’- 
In his nephew's, Anantadeva’s, inscription from Saka 1016—a.p. 1094, 
the formula has been enlarged to tydgajagajjhampajhampadacaryya’, 
as in a Kidamba inscription of Vijayaditya (Saka 1080 = a.p. 1158),* 
translated by K. P. Pathak (p. 274): “who was unsurpassed in the 
world in liberality.”” Differing only in the suffix of jhampa’, by reading 
jhampaldea@ryya, the phrase occurs in another Goa-Kidamba king's 
inscription, by Sivachittavirapermiadideva, of a.p. 1174," rendered 
by Fleet as “* the firm resting-place of the Jhampalicharya, renowned 
for liberality”. The other variation, ari-raya-jagajhampa, 18 met in 


1 In Kanareso Odeyar, Vodeyar, in Tamil Utaiyar, an honorific plural of Odeya, 
meaning lord or master, is a title of kings of many South Indian dynasties, like of the 
Cola, Vijayanagara, as the present ruler of Mysore is named Wadeyar IV. For their 
inacriptions, see Ep. Ind., vii, App. Nos. 450 {., 462-4, 474; cf. Ep. Ind., xv, p. 1. 

2 Ep, Ind., vii, App. Noa. 656-8, LOTO; cf. viii, p. 202. 

1 Ep. Ind., vii, p. 193, 106; the common formula in inscriptions is rijergeaban- 
dhivara, sce Jolly, ZD.MG@., 44, 1800, 8, 355; the name of the Sena king, Vijayasorna, 
is of the same kind and meaning. 

4 Ep. Carn., vii, 1, Honnali Talug, No. 17 (transcribed text, p. 252, English trans- 
lation p. 161); cf. Fleet, The Dhynaatios of the Karmarese Districts, p. T4 1. 

’ Not so in the preceding |. 16, where instead of the transcript p. 282, “labemi- 
harava stands in the Kanaress text: lakeni-boabana®, “dediryya occurs in 1. 15 in the 
phrase : Telwngarayosthipanirdry ya. 

¢ Ep. Ind., xii, p. 263, 1. 18. 

t Ind. Ant., ix, 1880, p. 35, 1. G1. ‘ 

® Thid., xi, 1882, p. 273, 1. 11; the reading here is “jhampajhampand”. 

* JRAS.. Bo. Br,, vol. ix, No, xxvii, p- 208, 1.11: Ep. Ind., vii, App. No. 254; 
of. Ep. Ind., xii, p. 251, n. 1. 











the Mutgi inscription of the Kalacurya ruler Bhillama from a.p. 118911 
Two inscriptions belong to the time of the Kadamba king, Vira- 
Jayakesideva ; one, from a.p. 1199,2 offers this reading :— 
tatastaga(!) jagajhumpajhumpandcaryadhuryatam | 
bibhradabhrapta(!)kirttih Sri Jayakesinrpo *bhavat | 
the other* reads more simply : fyaga—jhagajhampajhampandearyya. 
The correct spelling occurs in its second variation, ani-rdyajagajjhampa, 
in the Mamdapir inscription of the Yadava Kanhara from the Saka 
year 1172—a.p. 1250, translated by the editor, L. D. Barnett, 
“a jagajjhampa to hostile kings,” 

There have been proposed three explanations for jhampa, jhampin, 
or jhampana (jhamapada, jhampala): who excels, who was 
unsurpassed ; resting place of Jhampalicarya; and a jagayjihampa. 
Neither a lexicographer nor the Pandits ® are able to give any hint 
to understand the word; Fleet himself referred to the root jhamp 
“jump” *; it is obvious that a meaning, wanted in the passages of 
the inscriptions quoted above, could not develop from that root 
jhamp or the noun jhampa. On the one hand, jhampandearya 
sounds much like hampandcarya: on the other hand, it is hardly 
probable that the former compound could be separated from the other 
forms, jhampa, jhampin, jhampana. It is difficult to say whether it 
is due only to a clerical error that not in the phrase alone jhampana 
alternates with kampana, but also in Hemacanidra’s Abhidh., 1470, 
the v. |. for jhampi reads kampa: and e.g. in the Hitopadesa (od. 
Peterson), p. 68, 1. 18, jhampa is replaced in the oldest Nepalese MS. 
by sampa (cf. Notes, pp. 56 ad 68, 18); finally there is a Nallala 
grant of the Ganga king, Durvinita,? mentioning in line 28 Tumburn, 
Narada, Bharata, Reva, and Kambalacarya, the masters in the arts 
of music, dancing in theory and practice: but the last of them has 
nothing to do with the mysterious jhampaldearye. 

! Ep. Ind, xv, p. 36, 1. 30. 

: JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 242, 1.5; Ep. Ind., vii, App. No. 261. 

* JRAS., Bo, Br., loc. cit., p. WH, transl, p- $07, L 8; the date is ap. 190) > ce, 
Ep. Jad., vii, App. No. 262, 

‘ Ep. Ind., xix, p. 23, 1.19; for the king's name ef. Fleet, Dynasticas, p. 73, acy, 
Krishna. 

* Fleet, JRAS., Bo. Br. vol. ix: p-. S01, says in the note: “ The expression 
; jegajhampa ' ia not understood by the Pandits, but it ja current among the lower 
orders, who use it asa ory of approbation to one who has conquered at wrestling or 
other games.” 

* Ep. Jnd., xii, p. Bal. 
* Annual Report of the Mysore A rehological Department for the year 1924, p. 70, 
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The word jhampana seems to have been unknown already to the 
composers of the inscriptions, or, at least, they did not know, the 
exact meaning ; and as there is no other help one must have recourse 
to linguistics. jhampana looks from the first glance like a Prakrit 
word ; in Prakrit jha corresponds to Sanskrit kea,' e.g. phijjai-Ayiyate ; 
therefore one had to assume a Sanskrit root ksamp. In Hemac., Pkt. (rr., 
iv, 161, occurs jhampai in the meaning blram “‘ wander”, and some 
other words derived according to Pischel from a root Asap. The 
root ksap or ksamp means ksdntyim? ; jhampana = ksa(m)pana would 
be “ abstinence "’, a word that really exists but is out of place in the 
phrases of the inscriptions, specially in arirdyajagajjhampa. The 
PW shows a second ksapana, to be derived from a root fyap, being 
a causative to kei, ksi, “* destroy.” jhampana owes its inserted m either 
to the following labial or to the analogy of the other root tgap or 
ksamp and its derivations. And no other meaning but “ destroy" 
fits better the context of the phrase arirdyajagajjhampa, “a destroyer 
of the world of hostile kings.” In the other phrase, tyagajagajyjhampa- 
jhampandcdrya, the sense may be: a master in destroying (i.e. 
conquering) * as a destroyer (i.e, conqueror) of the world in generosity. 
The different spellings (jhampin, jhampada, jhampala, jhumpana) 
show the word or the phrase to be obsolete or somehow strange ; 
perhaps “jhampana” in that latter phrase is simply due to the 
foregoing “jagajjhampa’, and the correct reading would be shown by 
Ramacandra’s inscription:  arirayajagajjhampa-k am pa 9 adearya, 
denoting the king as a master of the chief command (of the army), 
as destroyer of the world of hostile kings. Is this explanation right, 
then there is the epigraphical proof of kampana in the sense found 
in the Rajatarangini. Perhaps hampana should be read also in the 
-other inscriptions and accordingly translated. 

The word kampana in inscriptions is not limited to this use. 
Curiously enough, kanpane in its second sense, “ district,”’ is met in 
records of nearly the same time, nay, in some of the same inscriptions 
in which jkampana was found, The record of the Western Calukya 
Somesvara Trailokyamalla from a.p. 1054, 1. 7," uses the form 


' Pischel, Grammatil der Prakrit Sprachen, § 326. 
' See B. Liebich, Sitrwagaber. d. Heidelberger Alademee der Wissenech.. phail.-Avat, 
AL, 1920, “Der Dhatupatha,” 5, 40 and 66 s.¥. keop and Leorep. 
2 For both these possibilities, destroying and conquering, the use of the word among 
the people (sec p. 64, n. 4) becomes intelligible. 
4 Jud. Ant. xix, 1800, p, 272. 
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khanpana, while his Bankapir inscription from 1055" gives im 
|, 34 the usual form kampana sc. Nidugundage twelve, i.e. the modern 
Nidagundi (Needgoondee, Neergoondee), “four miles towards the 
south-south-west from Shiggaon, the headquarters of the Bankapir 
taluka of the Dharwar District, Bombay’ (Zp. Ind., xin, p. 12). 
To the same year as the latter inscription belongs that of the Calukya 
Gangapermanadi Vikramaditya VI, son of Somesvara, while the 
Kidamba Great Chieftain Harikesarideva was his subordinate; the 
latter with his wife and religious colleges granted to a Jain temple 
some land in the very Nidugundage twelve, which was a kampana 
of the Panungal (modern Hangal) Five-hundred, in the year Saka 
977 — av. 1055-6. Twenty years later falls the record of the 
Western Calukya Somegvara IT Bhuvanaikamalla and his feudatory 
Gangaperminadi Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadeva from Saka 997 = 
aD. 1075-6.3 mentioning the Mugunda (modern Didgur) twelve, 
which was a kampana of the Banavase District (In North Kanara). 
The joint rulers, the two brothers Sivacitta Paramardin and Visnucitta 
Vijayarka IJ, of the Kadambas of Goa, left a record from the year 
a.p, 1169-1170, where * the kampana Kalagiri in the Palast District 
(deéa) is mentioned, From the former of the two brothers comes the 
double inscription (in Nagari and Kanarese characters) of the year 
a.p. 11745 where the kampana Degimve in the Palagika District occurs. 
In the year dated a.p. 1204 are the two Belgaum inscriptions of the 
Ratta ruler Kartavirya IV of Saundatti and Belgaum, one of them * 
bringing in |. 36 the Koravalli gampana in the Kundi Three-thousand 
District; from Kalholi comes another inscription of Kartavirya, 
dated a.p. 1204, in. which the Kurumbetta gampana is found’; the 
same ruler’s inscription from Bhéj,* dated four years later, a.p. 1208, 
brings once more the Koravalli kampana, to be identified, according to 
Fleet (p. 244), with one of the modern places named Kurvolee and the 
like, probably with that which is situated twenty miles north-west 
of Athni in the Belgaum District. The Saundatti Kanarese inscription 
of the time of the Ratta Lakemideva I, from a.p. 1228, mentions the 


1 Ep. Ind, xiii, p. 171. 

® Jad. Ant, iv, 875, p. 208, in the form boppana., 

7 Tbid., p. 200, |. 49 f. 

4 JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 279, 1 11. 

* JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 200, 1.34; p. 201, |. 44. 
* Ep. Ind., xiii, p. 30. 

' JAAS., Bo. Br., val. x, p. 226, |. 55. 

* Sod. Anl., xix, p. 247, 1, 100, 
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city Sugandhavati (the modern Savandatti or Saundatti, chief town 
of the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum District) as the chief town of 
a kampana.’ In the Mamdapir mscription * of the Yadava Kanhara, 
quoted before, of aA.p. 1250, occurs not only the term jagajjhampa, 
but also in |. 61 the kampana Kurumbetta again, which “seems to 
be the village styled Kurbet .. . Shindi Kurbet . . . Kooreebet * 
(Bombay Presidency). 
Both the terms, jagayjhampe as wellas kampana, are found in inserip- 
tions from a.p. 1026, resp. 1054, till a.p. 1250, resp. 1286, belonging 
to the dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, as they have been named by 
Fleet. It appears quite natural to look for a Kanagese etymology for 
them. Neither, however, such an authoritative expert as the late 
Dr. Fleet, nor the Pandits of his time were able to give even the meaning 
of the former word. For the latter term Fleet * himself suggested * 
the convertibility with bade, a tadbhava of Sanskrit vita “* enclosure, 
road, mud wall or hedge surrounding a town, site of a building, house, 
and as used in the inseriptions it means according to the context either 
a town or a cycle of towns formed into an administrative post **, And 
in another place he tries to give an etymology, too: “I have shown 
that “ kampana ’ is a convertible term with * hada * in its second meaning 
of a circle of towns constituting an administrative post... . 
* Kampana’ is probably another form of the Canarese * aed: 
kampilu’, a cluster, heap, assembly, multitude.”* For the first - 
assertion, it is correct so far that kampana must be something like an 
administrative unity; but for its convertibility with bada it must 
be remarked that it occurs side by side with the former in inecripcnb. 
Thus Ind. Anf., xix, p. 272, |. 7, where Jada must be a bigger 
administrative ile: than een ; in other inscriptions ® by: hada 
or wifa the head village of a kampana is meant. For the second 
assertion, that kampana may be another form of kampala or hampilu, 
there exists, it is true, the analogy of jhampana = jhampala, but 





1 JRAS., Bo. Hr., vol. x, p. 267, 1. 54; p. 268, 1.0. For the correct date sce Fleet, 
Dynasties, p. 83; Kiclhorn, Ep. Ind., vii, App. No. 268. 

2 Ep. Jad., xix, p. 25. 

2 JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 276, n.*: “ The meaning of the word ‘ bampapa " 
ia not certain, but, from its use in other inscriptions, it appears to denote * a circle of 
villages *." 

‘ Thid., vol. x, p. 280 f., n. 37. 

* Ind, Ant, iv, p. 211, n. $; ef. also ibid., xix, p. 274, n. 26, 

* JRAS., Bo. Br., vol. ix, p. 269, 1.34 — p. S01, |. 44; ef. vol. x, p. 280, n. 87; 
Ind, Ant., iv, p. 200, 1. 34. There is in Sanskrit inscriptions another term for village, 
pitaba, about which and nits see Ind, Ant, li, 1922, p. 74. 
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other forms like jhampada, jhumpana occur also, partly due to the 
interchange of d and |, partly to the correct spelling being unknown : 
therefore we find ‘hampana and gampana, changes of spelling easily 
understood, but nowhere kampala or kammlu. It is nothing but 
another suggestion, accruing, however, from the foregoing remarks, 
to connect kampana of those inscriptions with campus, caycrov again. 
From both the meanings, from the original “camp” as from the 
Indianized ** chief command "’, the semantic derivation of “ adminis- 
trative unity " is possible ; as the “ camp” was a district staked out, 
including the army and all its accessories, being a town for itself, so 
it could be applied to the civil administrative terminology. And 
from the meaning “ chief command *’ it is not difficult to arrive at 
that of a civil, political, and fiseal office, the district of which got 
the name kampana.' 

As stated above, the term occurs between a.p, 1054 and 1286, 
and Kalhanas literary activity falls into the twelfth century an. 
also. Whether there was a connection between Kad4mir and the 
Kanarese dynasties,* and where the term took its origin, these questions 
cannot yet be decided. The probability that kampana is really 
a Kanarese word, as suggested by Fleet, and spread over up to Kaémir, 
is a slight one, already from the reason that from the meaning 
“administrative unity” the development of the meaning “ army, 
chief command * ts hardly to be understood. And, on the other hand, 
to separate the two words at all seems, on account of their semantic 
and chronological affinity, less likely than to see in them a—perhaps 
independent—development of a heritage, the testator of which is 
known, but not-his direct heirs. 

' Of it is allowed to compare modern institutions, one may remember the close 
connection between political districts and the recruiting of the army, the distribution 
of regiments according to administrative circles, 

? Such a connection like that indicated by Najat., iv, 142 ff, narrating Lalitaditya 
Muktapida’s digeijaya into the country of the Karnita princess Rattd (!, cf. the dynasty 
af the Rattas), is out af place from the chronology of the king, which haa, however, 
to be separated from the time of the author Kalhana, 

* Only here in the notes a place may be given to the Sanskritization of Greek 
xdpqdos by bremela(ia) (BSOS,, vi, p. 432 1.). In the Rajatar., iii, 227: vy, 30, the 
rocky hillock Kramavarta is rendered by the gloss of A, aa Kamelanaliifa, identified 
by Sir Aurel Stein with the present Kimelankét., Without entering into = discussion 
on the real significance of the latter place, this comparison is at least a further 
instance of the mutual connection between Skt. brama and what may be called a 


tertiary Prakrit bam-cl, For references see M. A, Stein, Rajater., tranal., vol. ii, p. 22 
(also Gurupijikaumadi, 8. 77, JASEH., Ixiv, 1896, p. 384 £.). 








Iranian Studies Il 
By H. W. Battey 
I. Kavat 
1. A passage of the tale of Husrav and the Page (Pahl. Texts, 
pp. 29-30, in Unvala’s edition, § 30) may form the starting-point for 
a discussion of kevat. It has not so far been fully translated. 
sitikar framayét pursit ku haé an i pat aBsart mhénd gost-é 
katdm "astar 
gopet rétak ku andéak bavét én and hamak gost x"as ut névak 
qv ul gor ul gavazn ul vard: ul uétr <i> hkavatak gaular i évak- 
silak ut qiav-mé$ ut gor i katakik ut hiik i katakik, 


’ Sug, GrBd. 6", Sue, in both cases with scriptio plena of the - 


alef, is NPers. gavazn, gavaz ‘deer, mountain-ox’, Oss. (Digor.) 
yivanz, (Iron.) qvazn ‘ Hirsehkuh ’ (Miller, Grund. Iran. Phil., p. 36), 
B.Sogd. y'wen’ ‘ cerf’, SCE. 151, 354, Avestan gavasna-. 

jogo gautar, NPers, gaudar ‘calf, fawn’. Here is possibly 
a compound “gau-taru-, *taru- being connected with B.Sogd. tru’k 
(Gram. Sogd., i, 134) ‘jeune’, Avesta tauruna-, Pahl. *tarak 9p 
(cf. Tavadia, Sayast ne Sdyast, 2"). The same suffix is probably to be 
seen in Pahl. kapétar, NPers. kebiitar * pigeon * (Horn, GIP., i, 6, 169, 
supposed -ar-), since the intervocalic -f- of NPers. kabiitar suggests 
*kapota-taru-, cf, Pahl. pattdkih in Paz. patai ; NPers. kitah (Nyberg, 
Glossar, 8.v. stav). 

agers kavatak in the context clearly means ‘ young, small’. 
It can be related to the root kav- of Av. kutaka-, Pahl. hotak, Arm. Lw. 
kotak, NPers. kidak, and Pahl. kik, bad, biéak ‘small’ (see BSOS., 
vi, 599), NPers. Aiiéak. The whole passage is then clear. 

‘Thirdly he condescends to ask, Of that which they put into 
gelée, which meat is the more delectable? The page says, Live for 
ever!! All these meats are delectable and excellent, of ox and wild 
ass and deer and wild boar and young camel, the calf of one year, the 
buffalo, the domestic ass and the domestic pig.’ 

2. The opening paragraph of the same text (Pahl, Texts, p. 27, 


1 Cf. NPers, néda baci (Sahndima). 
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eran windrt-kavitik rétak-@ vaspuhr <x"as ariak> nam dast 
<pal> aédar-kas pea i dahdn sah Fstat, 
rétak is used (1) of young children. 

Skand-Gumanik-v.car (Pazand), 11": & ka mardwn apa kam- 
dénaim u kam-yardi pasiéa sé u gqurg aBaré yoraBastar éandasa tava 
6 rédaga G@Bastan 1 y%@ andar né hélend, 

‘Since if men, with their little knowledge and small understanding, 
even so do not, as far as they are able, allow lion and wolf and other 
beasts into the dwelling-place of their young ones’ (@Pastan,! Skt. 
transl. gosthdna-, is Pahl. dstan). 

Ibid. 14: u han javaré sas saé hazar mard fad e zani u rédak 
| aBarnaé e& + Asardsara + andar viyaBan aBazad. 

‘And on another occasion six hundred thousand men_ besides 
women and young children of the Israelites were slain in the desert.’ 
(2) Of schoolchildren. 

School Dialogue, § 1, Antia, Paz. Texts, 73, |, 1 (cf. Junker, Heid. 
Akad., 1912; Darmesteter, Journ. As., 13, 355 et seq.) 

xeskart rédaka “the duties of children ’, 

(3) Of the young of fish. 

GrBd., 1652": wt hamak xrafstr <i> apik i Gpus ka an verng 
asnavend rétak bé *apakanénd (= Ind. Bd., ed. Justi, 45 §-7), 

GrBd., 154": ut hamak yrafstrin <i apik i> apus rélak bé <apa> 
hanénd, , 

‘And all pregnant creatures of the waters when they hear that 
voice cast out their foetus.” 

(4) Of young men. 

The Armenians borrowed eritasard (Hiibsch., Arm. Gr.. p. 148) :— 

Exod. 10°: eu asé Movsés . eritasardauk hander} eu cerovk merovk 
erticouk wai A€yes Mawes, atv rots veariaxove ai mpeaBurepos 
Topevoopebia. 

erttasardakan., 

2 Tim. 2": ail y-eritasardakan cankouleanen payir, ras Se 
vewTepiuas emi@unias debye. 

Al-Ta‘alibi uses rédak Os.) (Ghurar Akhbar Mulik, ed. 
Zotenberg, p. 705), which is NPers. ridak, raidak ‘ invenis imberbis , 
famulus gratus et formosus*. In this sense Pahl. rétak is used in 
Husrav ut Rétak-é. In the Frahang i Pahlavik occurs rétak: * youth, 


' For Piz. B us =r, of, aBazad, dip, gif, and ford = a ef. afdisni, 
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servant’, beside rasik (raik) with the same meaning. The Pazandist, 
indeed, reads rétak for rasik in Méndké yrat, 29! rasik 1 apurnay 
uf Zan ut stor ut dlayé pat panaktar ul mkiriéntar apayét dastan, 
Pazand : rédak i aBarnaé, Meéndké yrat, 39°": wt en IIT pat qukas né 
patgirién San ut rasik 1 apurnay ul handak mart. Pazand: i se pa 
guoah ne padiresn zan u rédak 1 apurnai u banda mard, 

rasik (ra@ik) is NPers. rahi; Firdausi, Yiisuf wu Zulaikhd (ed. 
Ethé, |. 235) :— 

fe Cp cote ole ol oe 
ae les 36 os ce ng 

rahi is explained as yuldm u banda u éakar (Vullers). Its etymology 
has remained obscure. It probably means ‘attached to the palace ’, 
since in ra@- (Pahl. rs- beside NPers. rh- proves either rs- or rf- as 
the source) I would see the Avestan raba- in ra@a-keiryem, 
Turfan Mid. Iran. rh, rhy, corresponding as Junker pointed out 
(OLZ., 29, 876-8, 1926) to the Turkish Manichean use of ordu. The 
Chinese H Ao BA ‘SY (Waldschmidt u. Lentz, Die Stellung 
Jesu im Manichdismus, p. 49) ‘ The Light Palaces of Sun and Moon’ 
is similarly convincing. The attempt to derive Mid. Iran. rh from 
ra@a- ‘chariot’ and then to translate ‘ship’ is arbitrary and due to 
the supposition that the [uedae naves of the Western Manichwan 
tradition must be represented here. But for ship we have quite 
clearly nav. 

ascd giydnan 6 im nav rosn (M. 4, b. 5). 

har-man vazurg ud nav 62 amah grivan (Walds. u. Lentz, loc. laud., 
96, L. 17). Cf. also Turfan Mid. Iran. navdz (ibid., p. 115, m1 recto, 2a) 
and navdzan (ibid., p. 117, 1. 18). The sun and moon were concerved 
under two distinct images by the Manichwans of the East, as palace 
and ship. The description of the rhy in M. 98 (Salemann, Manich. 
Studien, p. 16; Jackson, Researches in Manichwism, p. 30) is clearly 
a palace. 

Hence, in all the passages with 7 [RM jan in Muttel- 
iranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, ed. Henning, 1932, 
the word should probably be rendered * palace 5 


Pahl. _y. GrB., 210", Dad., 02, yo) DEM... 615 a“, ys, 
DEM, 806 3, NPers. $7 (Markwart, Sahr. Er., p. 112, note 5) have 


the meaning * chariot °. 
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Al-Ta ‘alibi (loc. cit.. P. 705) characterizes the radak thus :— 
Luce Gales Lg elo pe LE O8s 935) re Ja, Litas 
732) Att 


The déhkans we know as the squires of villages. 
The réak are further associated by Miniitihri with the cup-bearers 
(ed. Kazimirski, 27, vy. 18) :-— 


Gey OB sl ok sd ork Ls 


Similarly, in the Karnamak, rétak js used of the young Ohrmazid 
when, aged seven, he plays polo before the King. 

In our present passage of the Husrav we fittak-€ 1 understand 
vaspuhr as an adjective (cf. Stayénitarih i Sar Afrin, Pahl. Texts, 
p. 157, 1. 2, pus 7 tdspuhr), since the name y"as-driak (— Al-Ta‘alibi 
BO) cise) had probably dropped out. Christensen incidentally 
(L’Empire des Sassanides, p. 93) mentions the pages at court and on 
p. 99 the presence there also of the sons of the nobility, 

An excellent example of the institution of pages at an Oriental 
court 1s afforded by the book of Daniel, tap. 1° et seq., doubtless the 
Persian court was the model, as suggested by the use of the Persian 
word prim, OPers. fratama- ‘ foremost ’ - 

eymr hmlk | ‘Spnz rb srysye thhy’ mbny y8r'l vmer’ hinlvkh tenn 
Aprimyn yldym ‘hr yn-bhin Klan’, tteby mr'h emsklym bkl-Alemh 
vyd'y dt embyny md* vg kh bho i'ma bhykl hmlk ella, spr vldun 


Rendered by the Septuagint -— 


wat elvrev G BaatAets ABesip rh davrog ap ytevvovyes aya yetv 
alra dx réw viddy rep Heyurravey roi lopanad Kai de roa PartAwot 
yevous wal dx rap emiAcKTww peavi KOUS aucmuous wal evetdeis, wal 
emarypovas ey racy odia, Kai YPapparivovs wai TUrETOUS wai 
codous Kai igyiorras wore elvar ep TO oixw rod BactAdas rai 
diddfau abrods ¥Paupara Kai bid\exrop xaAdatxny. 

The same archieunuch is then inv. 7,9 10 called gr Asrisipm, 
though the Greek translation has dpxtevvodyos and the Armenian 
nerKinapet in each case. 

It was the custom, therefore, for the Pages to be given into the 
charge of the chief eunuch, who supervised their education, 
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vinart-hawdtik, 

I would take this wor] as an adjective formed from a compound 
*inart-kavat of the same type as hart-spas, so in Dd., 36, 17, kart- 
spisdn ahraBan ‘the servant righteous ones’, gee me's -framanih 
‘disobedience’ (Kdrndémak, 15™, ed. Antia) ; , Skand GV., 
112. a@burd-farmini ; Turfan Mid. Iran. (South, ae ’ poe epithet 
of Az (Henning, loc. cit.), Avestan adaraté.thaéia-, Skt. kriddeda, 

The adjectival -ik is illustrated by the form shand-qumanik, derived 
from the old type of compound with present participle as first member, 
the type in OPers. winda-farnd, hence *skand-quadn < *skanda- 
rimana-, and Pazand aniyoyt-andar= (Skand GV., 123°). 

vinarian 1s abundantly attested in Pahlavi, Pazand, and Turfan 
Mid, Iran, The phrase dardy 1 dén windray 7 ardavan (F.W. K. Miiller 
in Festschrift Thomsen, 1912, T. ii, D. 135 et seq.) ‘upholder of the 
faith, organizer of the righteous (=the Electi)’ indicates the sphere 
of the word, “to organize, put in order, administer.’ 

vindri-kavatik may then be translated ‘connected with the 
institution of the youths ', since kawital, as indicated above, has the 
same Meaning as réak “young creature, youth’, 

dast <pat> aéar-kas. I read aéar-kas because the word is written 


as @ compound xyq)ou (cf. also Aatadar-ramik gepthy * sub- 


terranean ', Ménoké-yrat, 62%5, ed. Andreas, p. 69, |. 6, Pazand 
azr.zami), comparing Arfay Vira: Namak, 2", ut pas avé Virdz pes 
t mazdésnan dast pat kai kart ut av avésan quft. It is the attitude of 
respect before a superior: Vullers (s.v. es) has ()9 ae che paces 
ual 15° Jt \Pes cal Soy Sly CE. Av. adairi kadadibya. 

éran may perhaps have here the adjectival meaning ‘of Persia ’, 
that 1s, of the Court, the state being the king. 

The whole may then be rendered ‘a page of noble family, by 
name Khvaés-airzik, of the “Institution of the Pages of Persia”, 
stood before the King of Kings with his hands at his sides ’. 

3. The word tavatak is to be found in another Pahlavi passage, 
of great interest, in that it preserves the only trace of a particular 
legend of King Kavat, Av. Kavita. The passage is found in (rBd., 
231 49-2321, and translations have been attempted by West, SBE., 
v, 136, Herzfeld, AMJ., i, 149-150, note, and Christensen, Les 
Kayanides, p. 71. I would propose the following transliteration and 
interpretation :— 
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havat apurndy andar keBiit-é biit 

ami-san pat rot be hist 

pat kavatakin bé apas<—p>eart 

Usav bé dit stat bé *parvart 

frazand nivastak vinil 

nam nila 

Two words have been doubtfully transmitted. The text has 
yeo)a099 ‘pert with s in place of sp. fo in GrBd., 68°, "ps'rl 1s 
IndBd. ‘psp'rt. Inversely in GrBd., 182", there is confusion of sp 
and s, where DH. has rightly wey)-49 gy, TD, redsener. The 
second word is in DH, waa) aj ,in TD, sacle, the lectio difficilior 
being that of DH. I assume \ written by mistake for Ni just as m 
DkM., 2842, pda is written for Aaravanik, and similarly in 
GrBd., 68, TD., has poe. DH. yy,¢- Confusion of 4s) and od 
is known elsewhere, see, for instance, BSOS., vi, 946; of @ and @ 
is fairly common, cf. ogy panusa) frérdsen transcribing Av, frara@ni- 
(not recognized in AJW., s.v.). I read, therefore, parvart go dary ay 
‘nourished, reared’. The verb is common in both the forms parvar- 
and parvir-. 
kavat, kavatak ts * young, youth’ and probably ‘page’. To this 
we have here the adjective with suffix -akin: kovalakin * connected 
with pages’. The importance of this suffix in Mid, Iran. is shown by 
the numerous words in which it is found. It reached its widest extension 
in Armenian, but is common elsewhere also. The meaning of the suffix 
will be clear from the following examples :— 
Syr. ‘§pztkn" aspazkan-d ‘apnyzkn’ = asmizkin-d 

the man whose business is the “§p2 ‘inn’, hence ‘the innkeeper’. 
Arm. Lw. aspnjakan, axpanjakan * innkeeper, host’ (HAG., 109); 
Georg. maspinjelt “host, hostess at banquet" (cf. Rust‘aveli, 1105, 
wid ris colt‘a myiarulman vumaspinjle amod, durad, M. Wardrop’s 
translation, ‘ Merry, | entertained the merchants’ wives, pleasantly, 
in a sisterly way’). It is attested in Sogdian (Dhuta, 41) ‘spndyh 
* Ruheplatz’, cf. Letter im, 20 (Reichelt, Die Soghdischen Handschr., ii), 
Pahl. aspanj (Ménadké yrat), Paz. aspan?, Turfan Mid. Iran. ‘spynd, 
NPers. sipan], Mandwan ‘sjiynz’. 
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At the beginning of the third century we have Syriac ‘trptkn, 
and fifth century ‘derbygn, Arm. Atrpatakan (HAG., 23), Atrpayakan 
(for -t->-y-, cf. bazpayit and NPers. maya, Pahl. matak) * connected 
with Atropates ", Gr. Atpowaryyy (Strabo, xi, 13). Vaspwrakan 
was the name of a large Armenian province; Pahl. vaspubrakdn 
‘connected with the vaspuhr’, cf. DkM., 380", vispuhrakanih, 
Here belongs also Arm. ahekani ‘the ninth month ’ and mehekama * the 
seventh month’ (cf. also mihrakan, mrhakan, Georg. milrakam), 
in which the possibility of a compound must be ruled out. As to the 
e in ahekani and mehekani, a detailed discussion of the Iranian vowels 
in Armenian loanwords is still needed. It may be said at least that it 
not possible to deduce -ya- from -e- (-ekan is found also in dahekan 
and dahekan, sayehan) and the first syllable of mehekani is clearly 
not a Vrddhi form of mi@ra- (not even with é by Umlaut from a since 
we have a- in ahekani), as vaspuhrakan shows (@ < d1)." 

A word of the third century is also Turfan Mid. Iran. s’bvhrg'n, 
the name of the book Mani dedicated to Sapir I, in Arabic called 
26S, GE yl2I. 

An even earlier occurrence is the tois M@paxavos of 
Strabo, xiv, 9, 530 (quoted by Clemen, Fontes fast. rel. Persicae, 
p. 32); Pahl. ypygyy@e, JAM., 402% (Hiibschmann, Arm. (r., 
p. 53, wrongly quoted JndBd., 35°, ed. Justi, where Mihryan is 
the name of the first woman), Pers. Se cle ‘the feast of 
Miéra °. 

Similar to aspanjaken as regards the value of the suffix ts Arm. Lw. 
widarakan ‘merchant’, Pahl. vaédrakanth ‘trade’, Paz. (Skand GY. 
4 °5) ndzargana ‘ merchants’, NPers. bzdrgan. Here belongs probably 
also ¢u dmarakin ‘calculator’, DkM., 403°°°:  démdr 


tA similar Vpddhi formation is probably Pahl. viédr, Arm. Lw. radar” market *, 
Georg. tof‘ari * merchant ', which belongs to ei-dar- as found in Av. (Yt. 5**) parrasta 
staorida upairt cam vidorenta madydda bizengm. 

Yt. 19"* frovatayd yfnutd ayontu ahmyga mmdne 

yinutd cifarzatu china mmdne. 

nidir << *ndiddre is the place ‘associated with moving to and fro, with traffic ’, 
ef. on biradit below. Kirmani vifar (1 am indebted for the word to Colonel D. L. RE. 
Lorimer. During my stay in Persia this year | found rezir used in Gaz.) may possibly 
have preserved a form without Veddhi. Marr's etymology in Zap. Vost. Otd., vii, p. 13, 
is baseless. 

Here I would also place Av. raééayana- * a look-out ‘ase Veddhi form to *ri-dayana, 
in preference to the view of Wackernagel (Studia Indo-wranien, Ehrengalbe fir 
W. Geiger, p. 227 et seq.) 
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t dmarakan, DEM., 402", Compare also Arm. Lw. basmakan trans- 
lating dvaxeipevos of Matt. 267, and Niyorakan, Benveniste, REA., 
ix (1929), p. 5 et seq. There is another suffix, with similar meaning, 
-van-. Horn, Grund. Fran. Phil., i, b, 172, has carvan atérban pulvin, 
though he does not recognize -vdn as a living suffix in NPers. But 
‘van, common in Avestan and Sanskrit, appears in Mid. Iran. as 
either -v from the nom. sing., so Pahl. artay, Turfan Mid. Iran. andar, 
Sogd. ‘rt’v, on Arm. Lw. azniv, Turfan Mid. Iran. b'myr, see BSOS., 
vi,954; or as -vdn from an oblique case. It is found in Pahl. karavin 

24, DEM, 283""*) Pahl. Texts, 4, 1.2 (ABipathar i Zaréran) 
karavin i Eran-sahr, with the adj. kara<v>danik, DkM., 284 2, 
Arm. Lw. karavan, Piz. kiraven (Skand GV., 42%). In the Dénkart 
passage Adra<v>anik-ménisnih is set in opposition to manistak- 
méenisnth. The karevan-tversik martoman (ibid., 2832) * men 
belonging to the register of the caravan’ are the karadakan of 


_iMénoké yrat, 4°, see below, The same suffix -ven is found in Aram, 


néten’ (cf. Schaeder, Iran. Bei., 1, 265) *nistandn-, and Oss. (Digor) 
wistduen, (Iron.) nystuin * Auftrag, Empfehlung, Testament’ (ef. 
Vilentik, Doklady Akad. Nauk, SSSR., Series B, 11). Hence it is 
unnecessary to alter Pahl. (Ménak? yrat, 37%), TD. AOIPIQID 
R. AOIMAIED: Paz. spanianai, as B. Geiger proposed, WZKM., 


1930, p. 196,n.1, to *spanjakdnih. It is better to read spanjavanakih. 
I would connect here also Turfan Mid. Tran. d’he'n, probably *dahvdn 
‘giver, liberal’, comparing r'f- of the corresponding Sogdian text 
with Pahl, rat, NPers. rad (ef. Mindéihri, 1, 29, haf i rdd i to) ‘ liberal’, 
hence *da@a-van. With this Sogd. r’t- should be compared rfek in 
the Sogdian name of the Mother of Life r'm rivk byyy: ratiy 
‘bountiful’. Schaeder (Urform wn Fortbildungen des manichdischen 
Systems, p. 157) has Ram-ratiiy (probably for ratiy), The etymology 
(apud Walds. u. Lentz, loc. cit., p. 127, note 1) is unacceptable, The 
word d’fv'n supplies also the explanation of Arm. Lw. dadamounk. 
gen. pl. dahamane * gifts, offerings’ with -man-, ef. Turfan Mid. Iran. 
(North and South Dialects) dysm'n ‘structure’. The ‘vstye'n of 
Ménaké yrat, 2, Paz. dstiv, can be explained as *ava-sti-van (cf. 
Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. *dstéedn), beside dsfikin. Possibly also Publ. 
dyon, NPers. divan, Arm. Lw. divan is *diBi-van-, in which, owing to 
the long syllable following, -i8iv- has become 7, in contrast to the 
dpyer (Gem inscription), Pahl, dpyr, Arm, Lw. dpir, NPers. dabir 
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from *diBi-var- with following short syllable. Pahl. dip * document * 
is in Matiyain i hazar Datastén (Bartholomae, Zum sasan. Recht. 
iv, 14). The dof Arm, divan (contra Hube., Afj., s.¥.) does not necessarily 
presuppose @ (alihough this would he possible if we suppose *difavan, 
-iva- => €@ > dearly), since the name divin is probably of the Sasanian 
period (ef. the tale in Ibn Khaldin, Notices et Extratts, Texte, vol. 11, 
p. 16: 


By alps CLES coll ley SS ol La adie Lol ol Jas 


(pall Sah Cole gl alys Js Ogle ofS ont a Op 
and at that period Iran. pretonic é appears in Arm. Lws. mostly as 
ke (e): Eran, Peroz, Seroy, Revan, Vsemakan, Cenastan, but Nivsapouh, 
Gilan (and Gelan); whereas 7 is ¢ in haméirak, Sirin, Viroy, hence 
also in ostikan, rahviray, azarmiduyt. Then apeniaz with e and ia is 
Sasanian in contrast to the earlier loanword apirat. If then Arm. divan 
is a loanword of Sasanian times, Pahl. dyn should probably be read 
divan with 7. 

v can be written also by a) as shown by Neys vaver, N Pers. 
haver, Arm. anjeaver; padogp averan ; Jud.-Pers. {NTN | NPers. 
tirdn ; yepy nae ‘channel’, DkM., 179 S64 NPers. ndv. ayy is also 


found. Hence, karavdn is written yasprgy)asg and wapgyNag 
in Artay Viraz Namak, 67", 681°, 93°. This value of a was not 
noticed by F. Miiller, WZAM., 5, 304. Paizand has karavan and 
karBan. Arm. has also karewan beside karavan. Here probably 
belongs also syyneva beside appuene freéavienth, frétavinéenitak 
DEM,, 404", rather than with -p-. 

NPers, pééran ‘ twisted ’ seems also to belong here. 

In Menaké yrat, 2", yatavanak is a possible reading of yap 98 +) 
(cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 5.¥- *nigtavinak), the Pizand has jadangé, which 
is Pahl. yatakgop. 

It is accordingly possible to understand kavdlakan as the man 
appointed to take charge of (vinartan) the pages. This man then fills 
the office of the é srysym, dpywevvodxos, Arm. nerkinapel of 
Daniel 1 3. Here the pages received their education. The page Khvaés- 
aritik boasts of his attending the frahangastan. An episode of the early 
life of Ardaair i Papakin may be compared, as given hy Tabari, i, 813 
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et seq. Godzihr malik of Istayr had appointed the eunuch Tire, argbed 
of Darabgird : 

4aty? lat) phy je JS! opl el an ote! G) Lb 
Bote oe oly dls OM sr dale ol diy on Oh 
Gri Sh 4 ghey Moe ANS Cy he le 25 US I abs days 


Lily Sy3 Gm! 4lis 
nivastak * allied, connected ', to ni-band-, cf. Pahl. palvand, N Pers. 
pavand ‘connected by family’, Av. nivanda- ‘binding *, Turfan 
Mid. Iran. aivannisn ud painnn avis paivast (Henning, loc. cit., 
pp. 24, 27), ndst (Bang u. Gabain, Turk.-Turfan-Tezte, ii, p. 15), 
nivastak is here equivalent to ‘adopted"; cf. Herzfeld, AMI., iv, 
61, note 3, on “ adopted son’ and Dd., 56: 59 (inaccessible to me in 
the Pahlavi). Also Bthl., SR., 5, 21. 

tint ypgy)y is somewhat uncertain, since it is impossible so 
far to point out this compound vi-nay- in Mid. Iran. texts other than 
Pahlavi and possibly Turfan Mid. Iran. geny’g. Cf. DEM, 4034, pat 
aémél 1 dsanth andar an yasniha andar kar ut ranj *vinit martom patis 
dsanthénd ut ramihénd. That compounds of nay- existed we know 
from Pahl. dnitan and Man, Sogd. prn'yny ‘leader’ (Walds. u. 
Lentz, loc. cit., pp. 76, 95). I understand as ‘brought up’. The 
meaning ‘instruct’ for vi-nay- in Sanskrit is unfortunately not 
attested in early texts. 

There remains the word kéfit. The text has Pyens. I look 
upon the word as a loanword from Aramaic. We have other Western 
(Greek or Aramaic) words in Mid, Iran., such as Turfan Mid. Iran, 
dylym éGiadyua: NPers. a2 (Lentz, Z/I., 4, 285); Pahl. 


wea3 and gpa) kalpué, kalpaS ‘form’, Gr. xadanddwov. 
Arm. kalapar * mould’ (cf. Nyberg, Glossar. 8.v.), NPers. daftar (daptar 
is still the usual word in the language of the Zardusti speakers of 
Yazd for kiidb), Gr. 6up@épa * prepared hide’. Ktesias (apud Diod., 
2*. Gilmore, p. 9) has wii BaotAucat of the Persian royal 
records. Pahl. berrboes vy me is first attested in Greek BapAtras 
‘an instrument of many strings, like the lyre’, Arm. Lw. barbout, 
NPers. barb, barbat, Arab. barbat (Fraenkel, de vocabulis . . . 
peregrinis). Compare also NPers. éalipd, Syr, élyb’, Arab. salih. The 
word kéiit could therefore have come from Aramaic, A word NIVIN? 
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is attested in Syriac and in Mandwean with two distinct meanings and 
of different origin. Syriac has }Ja5 jo (for alef ef. Yoleo ‘silver’, 
a = i 
Pahl. asém, Gr. donuow ‘silver’) and }Zeao (Brockelmann, 
a f 


Ler, Syr.): ‘cista,’ of Moses’ ark in Exod. 2 3 and also of the ark of 
Noah. This is Greek xeBwrds ‘coffer’, used for Noah's ark in the 
LXX, but found long before in Hekataios and Simonides. Mandan 
has SPIINP © saeptum ” (Brockelmann, ibid.) cognate with Assyr. 
qabitu, as in gabit alpi * enclosure for oxen’. Both these meanings 
can probably be traced in Iranian. The Pahl. képiit ts ° box’, in an 
identical use with that in Syriac where gé@batd is used of Moses’ ark. 
The second word, Mandwan NMDNP ‘saeptum’, is found in 
Turfan Mid. Iran. Tryp (apud Henning, loc. cit., p. 10) in the 
description of the overthrow of the monster by Adamas : 

roy 0 éray ron 

éi’én dayr andar kévud 
‘face to the southern quarter, like a lion ina trap’. For "py in place 
of ° there are several cases in Turfan Mid. Iran., such as O°YS 
bem, Gr. Bijua ; Ty (Henning, loc. cit.), 7" 37: and also in Pahlavi 
(Nyberg, Monde oriental, xvu, 211). 

hist ‘put’, here imperfect m meaning, ~ were intending to put’, 
for histan ‘ to put’, cf. Gazi wiladt * he put ", edmast *T put’, translated 
by Gazis to me by NPers. quiastan. The whole passage can then be 
rendered : 

‘ Kavat, as a child, was in a box, and they mtended to put him on 
the river. He was delivered to the “‘ Overseer of the Pages " Uzav saw, 
took him and had him nursed. He brought him up 4s a son of his own 
family and gave him his name.’ 

So far it seems possible to go. It may later happen that a better 
interpretation of the text will be found, but it is, I hope, certain that 
heat, parvart, and kavitak are to be read here. 


Il. Karadak 
Above I have identified the Aarawin-éearstk marloman with the 
karadakan (k@radahakan), understanding by both words * people 
who move about by caravan’. In the Dénkart passage (283 ™ seq.) 
kara <v~>anik-memanith * inclination to travel by caravan’ 15 con- 
trasted with manistak-méniinth ‘inclination to a settled abode *. 
Herein lies probably the true explanation of OPers. Adra- ‘army’, 
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Pahl. karik ‘soldier’, harééir * battlefield’, kar- in Aaravan and in 
karadak : it is the ‘ mobile’ contrasted with the ‘settled’ life. Cf 
also NBal. éaroy ‘wanderer, vagabond’, The karavan i érangahr 
(Pahl, Texts, 4, 1. 2) is the ‘train of the army of Persia’, In Drayt 
Asorik (ed. Unvala, § 18, Pahl. Texts, p. 11) the tree SAVE : | 
asyan hom murviéakan 
sayak karadakin yastak 

‘I am the home of small birds, shade for the weary men of the 
caravans.’ 

In Turfan Mid. Iran. there is a Manichean paraphrase of 
Matt. 25%: févos qyqy Kai avvyydyeré jee. 
‘td <I Svadh v q'rd’g bed hym ‘vt'n' qdy hropt hym (M. 475, verso 11-13). 
* T was an exile and a wanderer (karday) and you took me into your 
house,” 

Ménoké yrat, 4°, agrees with this explanation : pancom Tzisn 
1 Yazdan ut aspanj i karadakan kartan, in the Pazand, wv panéum 
yazein t Yarda wu aspand i kardahage kardan, There is a Pazand variant 
karBan ‘caravan’ (cf. the spelling Paz. karavan, Shand G V., 434), 
which expresses the meaning accurately. The idea in aspen) ‘inn * 
proves that we have to do with wayfarers. For the view that the 
merchant was looked upon primarily as a traveller and wanderer, 
we may compare the remarks of Lazar of P‘arpi (ed. Venice, 1793, 
p. 163): eu loweal says arn mioy vaéarakani, or &r azqau yourik, oray 
ast aurint vacarakanow'ecan Sat angam canaparhordeal Fr 4 hays or eu 
clezou hayerén yausic, k’aj telekabar gitér. The same word is found also 
in Ménaké yrat, 37 ™, of the thirty-third good act (karpak) leading to 
Vahist: AXAII-om ké vimdrin ut armeitan ut karadakan ra3 
*spanjavanakih kunét ‘thirty-third, he who provides hospitality for 
the sick, those excluded as unfit, and wayfarers’. Wayfarers, men of 
the caravans, naturally suggested the specialization ‘ merchants ' 
which is represented in the Sanskrit translation of 45: dérama- 
sthandnamea baniklokebhyahk karanam, and of 37 33: yah Mesibhyah 
pangubhyo binijyakarebhyah Gsramasthinani vidadhati. Fo, too, in 
Shand GV., 4%: aBa éun gadiiga rdhdara i andar kdravan wizargana 
rih brinend, The explanation proposed by Nyberg, Glossar. s.y. 
karadahak, is therefore unnecessary. 

This same suffix -6ak seems to offer the means of explaining Pahl, 
449898), Turfan Mid. Iran. pyd'g, Paz. pada, paisa, NPers. paid, 
huenda. No satisfactory solution has been given (cf, Nyberg, Glossar, 
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s.v. paitak), In writing the suffix -5ak, Pahl. has 9445 beside gag, 
in which d beside ¢ points to 6. Hence | would propose pardak for 
3.49 comparing NPers. paiddd ‘produced, manifest’ (and 
possibly paidayis) from pati- with da-. NPers. padaé (Pahl. 
MOA Mee) has also d, just as NPers. paiyam (beside paydain) 
has preserved g- after pate-. 

A different Aara- is represented in Avestan (Vid., 21°): 

karavaili paémavawt 

yeviplavaili racynavailt 

mazgarait 
where kara- is probably to be explained by NPers. fara Sup 
‘fresh butter’, In AJIW. it is translated ‘ titig’, Darmesteter in 
SBE., iv, 233, gave ‘seed’, in Zend-Avesta (Ann, Muse Guimet, 
1892, vol. xxii) he has ‘active’ with note 23: Airevaity, 
hirimand, peut-étre * fécondée *, ef. Air “ action de semer 

The Pahlavi commentator has (Spiegel, p. 225, 1. 8 seq.) — 

kr'imand ku-t kr b<av>é 
perm ’amand ku-t pém bavet 
Sirdomand ku-t sir bavét 
feak dn <i> marloman 
foak dn <i> gospandin 
rinyn Gmand wl maz Grand, 

Here it is also possible that Pahl. k’r means * fresh butter °. 

For the relation of Av. kara-, Pahl. k’r to NPers. kara, compare 
Av. sarah- beside sdra-, Pahl. sar, sar, NPers. sar, sGr. Hence Av. 
spara.daita-, epithet of Asi, if compared with darayo.varetman-, 
may (contra ATW.) have spéra ‘ shield ’, Pahl. spar, Turfan Mid. Tran. 
‘spr, NPers. siper. 

I would understand the whole passage as referring to the cow. 

The final part of kdradak needs to be considered further. A suffix 
dik or -dahak is to be found in other words, Paz. vindBada (as in 
SkandGV., 48, 5™) and avindBada (SkandGV., 5", 5%’) renders 
Pahl, jqumerey (Dd., 36° and elsewhere) gage) (DEAL, 


A542) ayygcysey ery (DEM., 633 ™*) agysgague) (GrBd., 127 *), 
with the negative 9477) (DEM., 635). It translates Avestan 
ra@namnem and is translated by Sanskrit drsya-. In the Pahl. the 
variant spelling with ¢ and d suggests that 4 is intended : hence it can 


OL. Vit. Fant I. ii 
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be read vendBdak ‘ visible’. The noun gygey véndf ‘ vision’ occurs 
in Bahman Yast, 2*° (K 20, fol. 131, v. 14-15, transl. West, SBE,, 
v, 201 ; Nosherwan’s edition lacks this passage): an i *ardicén y“atayith 
i Vakram Gér-sah, ka méndk i raimisn véndB paiak kunét ‘ that of lead 
is the reign of Vahriam Gor the king, when the spirit of joyousness 
will reveal a vision ’, NPers. bindb, (Vullers) ‘ res que homini in ecstasi 
apparent, Visum, Visa species *, | 

I would see the same -dak(-8ak) in p40), as in Artdy Vira: 
Namak, 12° *, api-m givak-@ fraé mat hom . ut dit an i ratan ruBan 
Ké brazadik raft. brazadak (brazéak) ‘ brilliant’ belongs to the verb 
brazét, brdzihét (Dd., 36% 1) * shines’. 

The same suffix oceurs also in Turfan Mid. Iran. (north. dial.) 
mvidgd'g ‘ messenger * beside the (south. dial.) myzdgt'é, as in myzdgt'é 
‘ed “adygr yed © messenger and Herald Deity’. In -¢ beside -g it would 
perhaps be possible to recognize the same variation of suffix as in 
Pahl. 44 beside ry kik, kié * small” (with -¢- due to a monosyllabic 


form in NPers. dvéak) and Turfan Mid. Iran. Anyg ‘ maiden’ beside 


NPers. kaniz. 


Ill. Kaparak: 

The Pahlavi commentary on Vid., 9", kaméit wi yruddismanam 
reads aivap katdr-ié-@ dn i sayt zamik hapiirak-&  yydavajg td 
éis-€ ‘or anything of hard earth, an earthen pot or the like’, The 
word is evidently NPers. kahdra oS explained as /yJle act 
(Vullers) vas figlinum. NPers. dweira » 15 with the same 
meaning, which, Sanjana (The Vendidad, p. 178) compared, will 
probably also belong here. For kab@ra Vullers has no quotation, but 
for kueira he has the verse : 


4) wink a es nt) Eee oe 


S55 eB te ols d> 
ascribed to Farid 1 Khurasani, 

I think to find the same word, though somewhat badly transmitted, 
also in the commentary on Yasna, 9" (cf. Unvala, Hom Yast, p. 20). 
The whole passage is of interest. The Avestan text has been translated 
by Wolff-Bartholomae ; Lommel, Die Y«aie's, p- 189, and earlier. 
A more recent attempt has been made by Hertel (Die awestischen 
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Herrschafts- und Siegesfeuer, 1931, p. 45, and note 3) to translate the 
similar passage of Yast, 19°, but unfortunately owing to his neglect 
of the few aids we have for understanding the Avestan texts and his 
preference for meanings based upon unsound etymologies, the result 
in this present case cannot be considered a serious contribution to the 
understanding of the text. The Avesta has : 
yi janat azim sruvaram 
yim aspé.garam nara.garam 
yim vidavaniom zarrilom 
yin upairi vis araodat 
adratyo.bareza 2airitem), 
This is translated and annotated thus : 
ké-§ Zat ad 1 sruBar 
i asp-Opar it mart-opar 
i od omand 1 zart 
ké-§ apar vis rinénit éstét 
asp-balaé an ¢ zart 
& én hané pat kamal wl Sut 
(Avestan letters) ydvaépaya vaénaya baraséna 
an hané pat zafar bé dpast 
hast ke on goBéet & har dé Freak 
an and balad ul sul 
. an *and drahndd bé Gpast. | 
hast ké Hon goBat & *haparak s4Sareyy apar pudt husk estat, 
hané is here written 44529325 (cf. fer the spelling, Salemann, 
GIP.,1, 294, on han * other"). Aané... ul hand‘ the one... the other’, 
Av. anyd .. . anyé, OPers. (Charte 25-6) aniya . . . aniyd. 
vaénaya, Instr. to vaénd. Bartholomae, AJW., quoted Kurd 
ben * nose, smell", Mid, Pers. vén, North Bal. gin ‘ breath’. In Pahl. 
vén is frequent, meaning ‘ breath’: @rBd., 189 2, 1p). ven aBarién 
barién dégin val “fetching and expelling breath like the wind’; 
DEM., 807 ©, pat harvist dyién bé-savisn, pat vén GBarién barign. It ia 
a derivative of vay- ‘to blow’ (cf. AJW., *ei-), with the same form as 
katna- wowy. In Pahl. fravit, written ggyypay as transcription of 
Avestan fra-vay-, is translated by daft * blew’, DkM., 814", quoted 
BSOS., vi, 598. Pahl. v@nit ‘ nostril’, as in DEM., 814 *, dain vénik 
‘right nostril’, and Gr. Bd., 190%, J] vénik * the two nostrils ’, has also 
‘the meaning ‘nose’, NPers. fin? ‘ nose’, ef. Pizand damasni i vini, 
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SkandGV., 13°. vénik is derived from wén as déhik from deh, 
kdrik from kar. 

The spelling ypy (GrBd., 189%) with the two dots of g 
indicates a pronunciation gén (cf. NBal. gin), as in the case of py 
vev, GrBd., 197 ™, intended to be read gév, Ind.Bd. has ase gig, 
N Pers. gé beside béian. The g is found already in the inscription 
FEONOSPOC, cf. Herzfeld, AMI., iv, 58 et seq. Hence Nyberg’s 
reading eayi in Journ, Asiat. (1929), i, 302, must be given up. 

The gloss may be thus rendered :— 

‘That is, this one ascended at the head 
over tail and snout and neck 
the other fell down at the jaw. 
Some say that both are the same, it ascended to such 
& height, it fell down such a distance. 
Some say that the earthen pot remained dry upon its back.’ 

This has probably understood the Avestan text correctly : araoédat 
is translated in the word for word rendering by rané@nift été ‘ is caused 
to move ’, and explained in the gloss by ul Sut ‘ ascended, mounted up’, 
Hence the Avestan is to be rendered : 

‘above whom the yellow poison mounted up 
to the height of a spear’s length.’ 

This gives the verb raud-* to mount’, a development of the Meaning 
‘to grow’. Bartholome, AIW., *raod- by translating * flow’ has 
missed the meaning, similarly Lommel (loc. cit.) ‘ auf dem gelbes Gift 
schwoll’. For raud-* mount up’ it is possible to compare Sanskrit 
rohati “ grow, mount up’ and rohayati ‘cause to mount’, With the 
prefix a, as here in Av. araodat (so rightly Geldner's text here, but 
Yai, 19, has raoéat without variant), drohati ‘ mount’, ef. dyim 
rohati ‘mounts to heaven’. It is, however, more important to notice 
that the meaning ‘ mount’ is attested for Iranian by NBal6ci ruday, 
réday “to grow, spring up, mount’, Dames, Bilochi Grammar. p. 79. 
Pahl. has drodisn (cf. Mz, 49°, he zayiinik ut ke-é aradiénik) af 
“growth °; ef, Turfan Mid, Iran, ‘rey, 


IV, Armenian asyoiz and asyat 
1. adyoud. 
It is now possible to point out the Iranian word from which the 
Armenian borrowed ayo * veemente, fervido, vivace. vigoroso 
impetuoso, ardente, violento’. It can be recognized in the word | ek 
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untranslated by Henning (loc. cit.) in three passages, South. dial, 
MRISN aydoz. 
(a) p. 22 (e I verso, 1, 29). 


'n ‘sryat'r “y those, the male Asréstar and the 
nr “od ‘sryst'r female Asréstar, lion-shaped, raging 
‘yom’ yg dyr and wrathful, baneful and ravaging, 
qurond “kévz “wed those he put on as a garment. 
Kysinyn beg “ved 

‘or “nln “wys ne 

papmeekt 


Two of the other words also merit notice. 

bzy. So far no explanation has been given of the word bey (ef. 
Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. baéak). The reading bazay ts assured by Turfan 
Mid. Iran. (North. dial.) 4zg with = not 2. Hence in Pahlavi bazak? 
(in GrBd., 193% * ™, with the meaning of ‘ causing harm’, vizand), 
Paz. baza, bata (Ménaké yrat), bataa (Skand GV.), with 2 as in the 
word a from dz (it is possible that an actual pronunciation ts here 
preserved, cf. NPers. diz and diz < *diza, OPers. dida, NPers. nizad 
‘ generation ’ to zan-* be born’, and Para¢i buj * goat ', NPers. buz, Av. 
buza-), NPers. baza ¢y. This word would supply an explanation 
also of Buddh. Sogd. Byz-, ’Byz- ‘evil’ perhaps from *bazya-. The 
etymology of these words is given by Saka badda, fem. ‘sin* 
=< *bazdayaka, Leumann, Zur nordar. Sprache u. Lat., p. 127; 
Konow, Saka Studies, p. 123. Hence they may all be connected with 
Avy. bazda- ‘ made ill’ (Pahl. transl. vimar), beside which occurs banfa- 
‘idem’, to the verb band-, ban- ‘to make ill’, not to be confused, 
as has sometimes been done, with band- ‘to bind’, The treatment 
of zd is twofold in Pahlavi: nazd, nazdik ‘near’, Sogd. nat, but duzd 
beside duz ‘thief’ (cf. Bartholomm, ZJJ, iv, 186 et seq.). Kumari 
nézik, NBal. nazi, nazty ‘near’. So Pahl. 35a pazak, Vid., 14°; 
4 Sy paziik, GrBd., 144°; yyyepey pazik, Pahl. Riv, 21°; Av. 
pazdu-, NPers. pazdak. 

‘pr. I am inclined to find Pahl. appar (Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. apar) 
in Pahl, yypogsgy DEM., 516%, as elon av ham drdst vang éégon an 
i apparakanak spah ‘he uttered a cry like that of a ravaging army ‘. 
DkM., 809%, a& haé dn tangih baténd Géqon Gn i apparakanak spah 


! Written both Afi and #2 (Pahl. Comm. to Yasna, 51"*) and possibly 9@5) 
DEM, 3564, MPI. bk. 
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‘they will deliver him from that distress, like the distress of a 
ravaging army’, It would then be distinct from 195 darey 
hazirakinak, DkM., 8397: hazdrakinak ku 1000 pat & bar bé dyénd 
‘a thousand-fold, that is, a thousand come at one time’, Compare, 
however, Zitsp., 3,1, édn dn hazarakanak spah ka pat dknén apar 
qarzend., 


(6) p. 23 (c recto, i, 29). 


q. from that progeny of Mazans and 
h'n zhg ‘y mon'n Asréstars which he devoured he 
® srydl’r'n formed it by his own violence and 
‘yt Kord f'n pd made one body of male form. . . 
vymyhyd "vs kyrd 


in‘yeonrdys . . 
(ec) p. 22 (e T, verso i, 31—verso ii, 1). 


‘voys'n they put these on. 

pymvki & Koyys they made them their own veil and 
nyy'm ‘ed pymeg garment and within them they 
qyrd hiynd *ea'n raged, 


‘nde "Kévzyhyst 
2. asyat arnel ‘dar pena ad alcuno, molestare, infestare’ occurs 
twice in this same text 'Es'dyh ‘ki'dyy translated ‘ Leid ’, 
p. 21 (e I, verso i, 17). 
ny's t Ra'dyh niyds ud aysadih 
‘want and trouble ’ 
p. 8 (e IT, verso 1, 30). 
wd "ki dyy quan’ yd ud aydddi qumayes 
“and suffers distress ’ 
Hence also for the North. dial, ‘ke dypt aysadift (Walds. u. Lentz, 
loc. cit., p. 114) read ‘ trouble *, not ‘ Verzeihung *, 


V. Note to BSOS., VI, 582 
_ The reading pat 2 bahr @ bahr proposed for the corrupt passage in 
famasp Namak, BSOS., V1, 582, §72 and p. 588, is rather to be 
explained as pat 10 bahr é bahr in accordance with the Persian Zimasp 
Namak (ed. Modi, p. 85, 1. 18), which has mardum andar [ran gahr az 
dah bahra bahri namanand in the corresponding passage, 
(In BSOS., VI, 593, last line, dkand and NPers. 
mistakenly said to belong to a root kand-. Obv 
kan-.) 


aqandan are 
iously they are from 
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Le da drag tibetain 
Par J. Przyivski et M. Latov 


pe les grammairiens tibétains, da drag (= faux d) est le nom 
d'un suffixe qui s’ajoute aux finales », r, [. 

La loi d’euphonie du da drag exige au début de la syllabe suivante : 
t, &, p. 

On peut distinguer deux états du da drag :— 

(1) led est écrit. 

(2) le d n'est pas écrit, mais la syllabe qui suit n, 7, [, présente 
la forme qu'elle aurait si le da drag étatt écrit. 

Y-a-t-il eu une époque of le da drag était toujours écrit! B. Laufer 
(“ Bird Divination among the Tibetans,” T’oung Pao, xv, 1914, 1, p. 60) 
s'éléve contre l’opinion qui fait du da drag un signe de graphie ancienne. 
I] cite comme exemple une inscription de a.p. 783 et un document du 
fonds Pelliot qui n'ont pas le da drag, et un manuscrit or et argent de 
!Astasahasrika, datant du XVIIle siécle, ot: il est fréquemment écrit. 
Pour B. Laufer, la présence du da drag n'est pas un signe d’ancienneté, 
ni son absence un fait récent., 

D'aprés les anciens grammairiens tibétains, le da drag est une 
marque du passé. J. Bacot, qui rapporte cette opinion, fait observer 
4 bon droit que ce signe se rencontre aussi dans des mots qui ne sont pas 
des verbes et oi: il ne peut indiquer un temps (Les slokas grammaticaux 
de Thonm Sambhota, p. 24, n. 2). 

Sarat Chandra Das, suivant une opinion déja exprimée par Csoma de 
Karas et Foucaux, le considére comme une graphie surannée. 

Les philologues européens ne sont pas d’accord sur l'origine'du da 
drag. Rockhill incline & le considérer comme une graphic fautive et 
croit trouver des exemples oi il aurait été introduit par euphonie. 

D'aprés B. Laufer, c’était d’abord un élément de caractére 
grammatical, puis sa signification devint incomprise et il fut employé 
aprés n, r, 1, pour des raisons uniquement euphoniques; le degré 
de conservation de cet élément a varié selon les localités, les dialectes ; 
les formes f-o, Cam, (-u, encore usitées dans la graphie moderne, 
prouvent que le da drag, quoique non écrit, est encore articulé 
(B. Laufer, ibid., p. 64). 

Pour expliquer que le da drag, avant de devenir élément euphomique, 
ait eu une valeur grammaticale, B. Laufer invoque :-— 
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| seconde classe avaient toujours le da drag et que, s ils en sont parfois 


‘Stein Collection,” JRAS., 1903, p. 110). Il ressort de ce travail que les 


J. PRZYLUSKI ET M, LALOU— 


(1) des cas of insertion d'un d indique un état, une condition : 
rga-ba “ étre vieux "’ > rgad-pa “* vieil homme ”’. 
na-ba “ étre malade "* => nad-pa ‘‘ maladie", 
(2) des cas ot l'insertion d'un d forme des verbes transitifs en 
partant d’une racine intransitive ou nominale : 
dima-ba * bas, vil” > smod-pa “ blimer"’, 
bya-ba “* action’ > byed-pa “ faire", 
Ces formations proviendraient, d’aprés Laufer, d'une contraction 
de la racine avec l'auxiliaire yod (ibid., p. 63). ! 
P. Cordier explique que l'orthographe tibétaine ancienne admettait 


trois finales doubles nd, rd, ld, devenues aujourd'hui n, r, | reapective- 


ment, par chute de l'affixe dental sonore ; toutefois, la finale double 
a été conservée par certains mots dans des manuscrits provenant 
d’Asie Centrale (Cours de Tibétain classique, Hanoi, 1 908, p. 7). 

' Ia liste de ces mots avait été dressée par L. D. Barnett, d’'aprés un 
manuscrit du Salistambasitra découvert au Turkestan Chinois ses 
Sir Aurel Stein (‘* Preliminary notice of Tibetan Manuscript in thy 


mots terminés par n, r, 1, peuvent étre ranges en deux classes -_ 
(a@) ceux qui n'ont jamais le da frag. 
(6) ceux qui l’ont quelquefois, 
Il est probable que dans l'usage ancien et correct les mote de la 


privés dans le manuscrit Stein, c'est. parce que |p 


de disparition. 


Quel son représentait exactement le fauy ¢/ 2 

On sait quapres un d ordinaire, les mots commencant par d, é, h 
conservent l'initiale sonore et les particules commencant part changent 
leur initiale en d, Le da drag exigeant i an suite une sourde, un point 
peut étre considéré comme acquis: le faux 7 apissait dans le somdhy 
tibétain autrement qu'un d ordinaire ; par conséquent il n 
considéré comme ayant la valeur de la dental. sonore, 

D’autre part, le da drag ne saurait étre considéré comme l'équivalent 
d'un ¢, car s'il avait cette valeur les Tibétaing n’auraient pas manque 
de le transcrire au moyen de la dentale sourde.’ Ainsi Jo « fanyuall 

' On objecters peut étre que les Tibétains néerivent jamnis f a In fin 
mais Jn raison do Say pbstention Biot Eure dowtouse, Puisque Falphabet tibétain 
comparte un f, le f a ue cette lettre n'est jamais écrite 4 la fin du 


opts qu'un Ane seenie Srocanes quand | orthogra phe tikttnine a été fixée. 


la drag est en vow 


il ne peut étre 







dun mak : 
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LE DA BRAG TIBETAIN ao 


nest ni und ni un? bien qu'il ait des affinités avec une sourde comme 
Vindique le traitement de la consonne qui le suit. Force est donc 
d'admettre que le son noté par le da drag est intermédiaire entre ¢ et 
d, c’est-i-dire qu'il est sans doute une consonne mi-sonore. De tels 
phonémes existent encore dans les langues autroasiatiques et nous 
savons que les Tibétains ont vécu longtemps en contact avec des 
populations parlant des langues de cette famille. 

Lvhypothése d’un phonéme mi-sonore permet d'expliquer la 
production du da drag et Virrégularité de son emploi. On peut concevoir 
qu’entre un mot terminé par #, r, / et un élément commencant par 
une sourde, il se soit développé, dans certains dialectes, un phonéme 
intermédiaire entre d et f, c’est-i-dire une mi-sonore qui facilitait la 
transition entre la sonante et la sourde. Ce phonéme supplémentaire 
& pu, dans certains cas, étre noté imparfaitement par un d et, dans 
d'autres cas, étre négligé. Doi les irrégularités constatées dans la 
eraphie. 

En somme, le da drag ne peut guére étre une sonore qui se serait 
maintenue ou développée devant une sourde, C'est plutét, croyons- 
nous, une mi-sonore qui fait la liaison entre une sonante et une sourde, 
Si notre explication est exacte, la notation: sonante + d + ¢ indique 
qu'entre la sonante et la sourde des vibrations glottales se font entendre. 
Il semble dans ces conditions que d + ¢ représente un son complexe 
qui saccompagne au début de vibrations glottales pour sassourdir 
finalement. De méme, les notations sonante +d + p et sonante 
+d + é indiquent simplement qu'entre la sonante ct la sourde des 

vibrations glottales se font entendre. 
) Les suggestions qui précédent sont principalement cestinées & 
provoquer des observations sur le terrain. A cet égard, nous croyons 
devoir appeler l’attention des chercheurs sur les points suivants ;— 

(1) Existe-t-il encore, sur tout ou partie du domaine tibéto-birman, 
des consonnes mi-sonores? Ces phonémes étant peu stables dans 
les langues austroasiatiques, il ne serait pas étonnant qu’au Tibet leur 
disparition fit imminente ou déja aceomplie. 

(2) Peut-on constater aujourd’hui la présence d'un phonéme 
adventice entre les sonantes n, r, 1 et les consonnes sourdes ? 








Japanese Names for the Four Cardinal Points 
By 8. YosHiTake 


[* 1925 P. Pelliot drew a very interesting comparison between 
the Mongol and the Tungus names for the four cardinal points.’ 
This comparison was followed by 8. M. Shirokogoroff's detailed study 
of the Northern Tungus terms of orientation,? to which W, Kotwicz 
added a short note on the Mongol terms? Later in 1928 the latter 
scholar touched on the same subject in his article entitled “ Sur les 
modes d'orientation en Asie Centrale’, in which the Turkish names 
for the four cardinal points are discussed. These noteworthy studies 
show clearly how in the above-mentioned languages the four cardinal 
points are expressed by various words mgnitymg right ** and “left *” 
and “ front" and “* back "’, as well as “‘ upward ” and “ downward ". 
The problem of orientation has also attracted the attention of the 
Japanese linguists, the majority of whom appear to believe that the 
Japanese word Aigasi “east’’ has been derived from *himukas 
“facing the sun”, and that the term midi “‘west"’ denotes isi 
‘past’. Adopting this interpretation 8. Kanazawa suggests that 
the Japanese immigrated eastward, whilst the Koreans, in his opinion, 
migrated southward, because the Korean word alp means “ front, 
south". Further, he infers that the Okinawa people, too, must 
have immigrated southward, since the word ni4 is used to designate 
“north in Luchuan.® 
It seems highly gratifying to know that we can consider the two 
words higasi “east” and nisi “ west" as sufficient evidence for 
the supposed eastward migration of the Japanese, but it Is very 
disappointing to find that the author does not appear to have tested 
the accuracy of his hypothesis by the names for the two remaining 
cardinal points, minami “ south "and Kita “ north”, When examined 


1 P, Pelliot, “ Les mots & H initiale, anjourd'hui amuie, dans le mongol des ADT 

et ary sitcles," JA., avril-juin, 1925, pp. 193-263; ch. pp. 230-4. 
? S. M. Shirokogoroff, “ Northern Tungus terms of orientation,” #0., tom IV 

(1026). Lwéw, 1928, pp. 167-187. 

1 W. Kotwiez, “ Mongol terms of orientation,” AO., tom IV (1926). Lwow, 
1928, pp. 188-9. 

* W. Kotwiez, “Sur les modes d'orientation en Asie Centrale,” RO., tom V. 
Lwéw, 1028, pp. 65-01. 

Cf. F. ia, Koryaikya, Tékyé, 1922, pp. 69-62; M. And6é, Kodai Kokugo no 
Kenkya, TokyS, 1924, pp. 123-9. 
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Ss. YOSHITAKE— 


closely these words may be found to support Kanazawa’s conviction, 
or they may equally send his argument to the ground, Our immediate 
inquiry therefore must be the fundamental meanings of these two 
terms, 


l. Minami *‘ South ” 


8S. Matsuoka finds certain vestiges—without revealing what exactly 
they are—of the custom of connecting the direction with the sex in 
ancient Japan, and conjectures that the words nina(-mi) “south ” 
and kita “north? may have been formed *)ni “ female * + *ta 
‘ direction” and *ki “male” +. *ta “ direction ", on the ground 
that there are many instances in which the character fA “south ” is 
used to represent mina, and that mina and muita are interchangeable.! 
According to him *wi “female” is a variant of me “ female", and is 
found in the form *-ami (where *-a- is treated as a prefix) in kamwroma 
“female deity " (Matsuoka's interpretation), and in the names of the 
mythological (or historical) figures Jzanami and Awanami, He further 
identifies his *-ami with the Korean ami used for calling one’s mother, 
without telling us whether the *-a- is a prefix in Korean also,* 
Similarly, in Matsuoka’s opinion, the #i- in kita “ north” is identical 
with ko * child” and is found in the form *-ain (where *-a- is treated 
as a prefix) in sumeragi ‘‘emperor™, kamurogi * male detty ” 
(Matsuoka’s interpretation), and in the names fzanagi and Awanagi, 
the form *-agi being compared by him with the Korean aki“ child oe 
We are also told that *fa “direction” is found in Sita “the lower 
part’, where *4: denotes “ below, down, lower" as in fimo © the 
lower part’, Siri “behind”, asi “ foot ", &idzu “to hang down, 
drip”, sidzumu “to sink", Hdzuka “ tranquillity ’, dinu “to die es 
&bomu “to fade, wither”, diweru “to wither, droop”, ete. 

Another and more plausible explanation of the word med er vned 
“south " has been put forward by K. Shiratori, who derives it from 
mi “body” (or me “eye ’) + na (genitive particle) + ome “ front, 
face’; this theory seems to be supported by I. Shimmura, one of 
the leading authorities on Japanese linguistics.5 


' 8. Matsnoka, Kogo Daijiten, Tokyd, 1930, pp. 501, 1064-5. 
# ogo Pri jiten, Oph. cit., P- TO). i 
* Kogo Daijiten, op. cit., pp. 9-10, 489, 








‘ Kogo Daijiten, op. cit. pp. 651-2; 8, Matewoki, Nihon Gengogaku, Tokyo, - : 


1928, p. 61. * 
* L Shimmura, Téa Gogenshi, Tékyé, 1930, p, B37. at 
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To what extent the linguistic vivisection, so recklessly performed 
by these scholars, can be accepted as the only solution to the difficult 
problem of Japanese etymology is not merely a matter of opinion 
but demands serious investigation. If Matsuoka believes, as he 
apparently does, that Japanese was ‘implanted ” by the speakers 
of the Altaic languages, it would be outrageous to attempt an analysis 
of the Japanese words without a reference to the similar words found 
in those languages, except, of course, in some limited cases and the 
later Chinese loan-words.! Nevertheless it is true, as Matsuoka states, 
that to inquire into the prehistoric stage of the Japanese language 
would be to transgress the legitimate confines of Japanese linguistics.’ 
This is equivalent to saying that to-day, after a long history of 1,000 
years of Japanese linguistics, it is as yet premature to speak of the 
etymology. And as long as we follow suit of the earlier Japanese 
scholars, the key to the proper understanding of the language will 
not be found for another 1,000 years. If, on the other hand, we strive 
to approach the problem with what knowledge we possess of other 
languages, we may ultimately light upon some important clue to the 
right method of studying Japanese. In the circumstances, therefore, 
it would not be unprofitable to examine the Japanese names for the 
four cardinal points together with the corresponding terms im Turkish 
and Mongol. . 

~ For this purpose we cannot do better than avail ourselves of the 
results obtained by W. Kotwicz, who, after reviewing the modes of 
orientation in Central Asia from the standpoint of the burial rites, 
the structure of dwellings, and the names for the four cardinal points, 
summarizes as follows *:— 

“Pendant une période de plusieurs siécles, avant et aprés le 
commencement de l'ére chrétienne, nous voyons que l’orientation 
méridionale semble l’emporter en Asie centrale ; les preuves 4 l'apput 
embrassent presque toute la Mongolie septentrionale jusquiau lac 
Baikal, ainsi que les pentes des Tien-chan. C'était lA probablement 
une conséquence de l’influence prépondérante de la Chine dans ces 
pays, au temps des Han, comme le démontrent les recherches récentes. 
En revanche, sur les marches d'une part, orientales (le peuple des 
Wou-houan), et occidentales d’autre part (les tombeaux en Sibérie 
occidentale et chez les Ouriangkhais), apparait l'orientation vers le 
soleil levant.” 





t Nihon Gengogaka, op. cit. p. 4. 
* Sur lex modes (orientation, op. cit., pp. 34-5. 
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“ La chute des Hiong-nou entraine des bouleversements politiques 
et des déplacements ethniques considérables, ce qui fait que, dans le 
nouvel état de choses, ot la suprématie revient aux Tures et qui se 
montre généralement hostile aux Chinois, orientation vers l'est 
prend le dessus et se maintient assez longtemps, méme aprés la chute 
des Turcs, chez les Ouigours et les Khitais. De nouveaux courants 
d'idées, originaires de Tran, viennent compliquer la question, mais 
I'influence de la Chine se montre de nouveau la plus forte et l’orientation 
chinoise commence a l’emporter: les uns apres les autres, Ouigours, 
Kirghiz, Joutchens, Mongols enfin, & partir sans doute du IX*-X* s., 
se plient peu 4 peu a l’orientation vers le sud ; les Mongols, qui la 
reconnaissaient dés le début de leur domination, durent I'établir 
définitivement chez toutes les tribus nomades . . ,”’ 

The earliest period here indieated goes back to the time when the 
tribes who roamed the vast tract of northern Mongolia had no 
knowledge of writing, and hence the linguistic material supporting 
the argument is lacking, The Turkish mode of orientation to east 
is illustrated by Kotwicz by way of the Orkhon i “devant ", oy 
“devant " and the Yakut ilin “ avant ", all used to designate “ east "1 
Lastly the Mongol orientation to south is shown by the word eméine 
“south ” which also means “ front ” land occurs in all Mongol dialects 
Kalmuk Gmnd (written dméné) “ front, in front. south part, south **, 
Khalkha émiin, dmnd “ id.” Buryat timénd “ south ”, ete. According 
to G. J. Ramstedt the word is found in the Tungus dialects with the 
meaning “one”: Manchu emun, emu. Goldi, Olcha omu, dm. 
Oroche ome, etc., all going back to *eniin, Which, he thinks, had an 
ordinal sense “‘the one, the one in front, the first’? He further 
compares the Mongol emiine “‘ front, south ” with ebiir “ breast, 
bosom, the space between the breast and the garment ”, and ebiitie- 
“to unite“, and traces the stems of these words to *emii- and *ehii-.2 
However, as B. Y. Viadimirtsoy pointed out, the dialectal é, a, 
corresponding to the Classical e-, cannot he explained as a result of 
retrogressive assimilation, sInce there are Instances in which the 
Classical e- (Kalmuk-written é-, dialectal ®-, u-) corresponds not only 
to the Pre-classical-written 6- byt to the Turkish and Tungus 


| Swe lea modes dorientadion, Op. cit., pp. &5—8. 

*G. J. Ramstedt, “ (her dic 4ahlwiirter der altaischen Sprachen.” JSPFOw., 
xxiv, 1. Helsingissa, 1907, p. &; cf. aleo We. Kotwiecz, “ Contributions Aue Gtuehes 
altalques,” AO., tom VII (1920-30). Lwiw, 1931, pp. 159-160, 216-17, 
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6-.. The probability is therefore that emiine “front, south” goes 
back not to *emii but to *dmii, 

It 1s quite likely that the Korean word alp (> ap) “ front, south ” 
18 of the same origin as the Orkhon {il “‘ in front of, east’, Yakut sin 
“front, east’, and a number of other words. Would it then be 
possible for us to connect the Mongol emiine “ front, south " with the 
Japanese mingmi “south’’? To this question another Japanese 
word mune (< muna-) “ breast, bosom "’ seems to offer an affirmative 
answer, if we are to take into consideration the Mongol ebiir cited 
above. If these two Japanese words go back to the same origin as 
the Mongol emiine, they must have lost their initial vowel, leaving 
*me (<= *Vma) and *mu (<*Vmu) as their stems. The falling off 
of the unstressed initial vowels is not unknown to Japanese. To 
quote a few examples of the disappearance of the initial vowels before 
m: mada <imada * still, yet", -mari “ over (used in enumeration) ” 
< aman “excess”, mote < omote “ face ”’, man <= umago > minmAg 
“ grandchild "', mugasi < umugasi > omogasi * "Joy; happiness, ete.., 
ete. As instances of the occasional alternation i ~ w in the stem may 
be cited: imo ~umo “potato”, inu ~ unu “dog”, idaku ~ 
udaku (> dakuv) ~ mudaku “to embrace", itukusi ~ utukusi 
“lovely, iku ~ yuku “to go”, ete. The -na- in minami “south ” 
and mune (< muna-) “ breast, bosom ’’* may be compared with 
the -ne in Mongol emiine “ front, south’, which according to Kotwicz 
is a variant of -na used in the formation of adverbs of place? The 
final +n in the former word would then be a Japanese directivus 
suffix like -bi, -be, and -he (<-ve). The initial vowel that has been 
lost from the two words under consideration cannot be restored at 
present. 

It may be added that in a document preserved mm the Shdzdin and 
believed to date from the Tempy3 era (4.0, 729-748) the word minami 
“south ” is written 38 2#© 3&,4 which appears to be the earliest 
documentary record of this word transcribed in the Man-yd-gana. 
The transcription, however, does not offer us any further information 


' B. Y. Vindimirtsov, CpaénumeabHaa 2paMaMamuka Mon2o4EcKozo 
AUChMENHOZO ATUKA Wb TAATacKoeo Napewa. Beedenue u donemuxa. 
lemurpad, 1920, pp. 151-7. 

* Matsuoka derives this word from mu- “ body "+ "sa (auffix), stating that the 
ae meaning of the word is “ body " (Koga Daijiten, op. cit.. p. 1236). 

1 Sur les modes d'orientation, op. cit.. p. BY, n. 68; also Confribufions aur études 

allaiques, op. cit.. p. 161, n. 35, 

"CE Y¥. Yoshizawa, Kotugoshi Gaiseteu, Tikyd, 1931, p. 18. 
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than that, whatever the derivation, the word was pronounced already 
in the eighth century in much the same way as at present, 

There is one more point to be noted. As quoted above, Kotwicz 
thinks that the Mongols adopted the orientation to south at some 
time not long before the ninth century. This implies that the word 
emiine, which must have come to acquire the signification “ south ” 
at about the same period, may once have been used as the designation 


of the east.!. What then is the history of the Japanese word minami | 
“south ” ? The skeletons discovered in the neolithic kitchen-middens A | 


in Japan have usually, but not always, been found with the head 
pointing east.2 If this posture hints at the possibility that the Ainu- 
like inhabitants of ancient Japan orientated to the east, there is 
nothing to show that the word minami was ever used in the sense of 
“east. Moreover, the antiquity of this word is suggested by the 

loss of the initial vowel and the presence of the Japanese suffix -mi, 
which must have been added after the function of the locativus suffix 
-wt had been forgotten. 


2. Kita “ North” 
If the word manami “ south" has really been derived from the 
same root as mune “ breast, bosom’ and the basic meaning of these 


two words be “front ’’, we are tempted to seek the idea “back” 
in the word kita “north”. We may then connect it with Orkh. “ 
kisrd “after”, Alt. kin “the hind-part, afterwards’, Kir. keyin a 
“behind, after, afterwards”, Koib. kerin “ the hind-part, behind, y 


after, afterwards", Chag. hayin “back, after ", Uig. kiddin “ hack, 
after, later’; Yak. Kiitdy “nape *’; Mong. gede * nape, the back of 
the head", ete. It is difficult to decide whether the -ta in the Japanese 
word is a suffix or part of the stem, but we may assume the root of 
kita “north” to be *kid, since all the Turkish words. cited above 
appear to go back to *hié (Mong, *ged).2 This assumption seems to 
be supported by the words kinovu ({§ {jf 4i) ““ yesterday " and kiso 
(fe ff), kizo (f% Wk) “ bygone, which may also have been derived 
from *kid. If so, kinova would go back to *hina or *kiyina, followed 





t Of. Sur les modes d'orientation, op. cit. pp. 88-0, 

* Cf. K. Kiyono, “ Minzokuron,” Kéhogakw Kase, vol. x, Tdkyés, 1920, p. 31, 

7 Asan example of Turk. «d-—~ Jap. oa, -i- may be cited kirw (stem bi < *kiyi. | 
“to put on, wear"; Turk. *ha5 > Orkh., Uig. &a8- “to put on, wear”, Koih, bes r 
“id.” Osm. giy- “id.," Yak. bit- “id.." ete. The words bata “ shoulder” and 
indzuku (stem *hod-wk) “to put on one's head" seem alan to have come from the 
Turkish "tad, 
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by -vu “day "’. Similarly, kiso and kizo may be traced back to *hisa 
and *kiza, and kita “north” to *hita. 

There is, however, one problem to be solved. Are we to consider 
the word kozo (#f /f) “last year" to be related to kiso and kizo ! 
Although Matsuoka thinks that the ki- in kinovu and kiso (kizo) is 
identical with the preterite “ auxiliary verb” ki, of which the ke- in 


kozo is treated as a variant, and that the -s0 and -zo in these words’ 


mean “time, interval ’’,! the question here asked is not so easy to 
answer, This is because there are at least five more sets of words 
with allied meanings in Turkish and Mongol: (1) *god (or *go) > 
Orkh. geS- “to leave behind”, Uig. god- “to put, lay down, leave 
behind ", Kkir. goi- “‘id.,’ Osm, go- “id.” ; Chuv. xer- “to put, 
lay down’; Mong. godii- ‘to delay’, qoyina “ behind, after, later", 
ete.; (2) *hét > Kir. hot, Koib. kadan, Alt, kodin, Kaz. kit; Chuv. 
ket ‘ posteriors ”; (3) *kétS > Kkir, hits- “to nomadize, migrate ”, 
Kaz. kiits- “id.” ; Chuv. keé- “to migrate, travel’’; Yak. hos- “to 
change one’s habitation '’, ete.; (4) *katé > Uig. kets- “to pass by, 
cross over’, Osm. geté- “‘id.,"’ Kaz. kits- “id.” ; Chuv. kad- “id,” ; 
Tak. Mis- ‘to wade", etc. ; (5) *hat > Tar. Mil-, Kir. ket-, Osm. gut- 
“to go (away), walk’’, ete. 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese words koyu, koyaru, 
koyasu (<= *koy) “to lie down, throw oneself down ”* have been 
derived from *go, and it is possible that the words katsu (stem *kat) 
‘to win, get over ’’? and kosu (stem *kos), koyu (stem *koyr > koye) 
“to cross over” come from *héts or *hité. We may likewise trace 
the word katdi ‘‘ walk” back to *hit. But it is quite uncertain which 
of the roots here conjectured has given rise to kozo “last year’. We 
must therefore reserve the etymology of this last word as open to 


1 Kogo Daijiten, op. cit., p. 501. Matsuoka does not explain the function of the 
«no- in kinovyu. For the preterite suffix ti see my article entitled “ An Analytical 
Study of the Conjugations of Japanese Verbs and Adjectives ", BSO8., vol. vi, part 4, 
1931, pp. 657-3. 

? Matsuoka connects these words with boyw “to cross over” (Kogo Dnijiten, 
op. cit., pp. S70, 506). , | 

® According to Matsuoka the bv- of this word is of the same origin as the Chinese 
tia (<< ka, Iq] “ to add to, join”, BA “good, admirable ™, fE “good, beautiful "), 
whilst -tew is a enffix (Kogo Daijiter, op. cit.. p. 424). Tho he identifies this word 
with ketrn “ to add to” (pp. 432-3). However, the word Latew (stem fale) “ to add 
to”, together with fafa “ side", bafew “in addition", ete., seems to be related to 
Oam. eto. gat “ aide, layer, -fold ", gat- “ to add, join, mix”; Chuv., yot “ side, layer, 
a time”, xenis- “to be mined"; Yok. Mtar- “to unite, join ", ete., all derived 
from “gat. 
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further study, until we have acquired better knowledge of the vowel- 
changes in Japanese. 


3. Higasi “* East” 
Our derivation of the word minami “south” is not reconcilable 
with the usual explanation of the word Aigasi “east”, as meaning 
himukast “facing the sun’, which interpretation has led Kanazawa 
to advance his theory of the eastward migration of the Japanese as 
stated above. As Matsuoka pointed out, the current etymology has 
a double fault: (1) the function of the final -# is unexplainable by 
the Japanese language alone, and (2) hi-muka “facing the sun” 
would be more suitable for the designation of the west than of the 
east. On these grounds Matsuoka refuses the usual derivation, and 
suggests that, although the place-name Hf 4E (in the province of 
Settsu) is transcribed fimugasi-nari (Hj 7: FR 9& 4 |) in the 
Wamydshé, the older form of the word meaning “east” is */ikadi, 
because the word in question is, in his opinion, derived from */i and 
*ka, both meaning “ dry " and *-# “‘ wind”, as contrasted with 
nisi ‘‘ west”, which he believes to signify “‘a damp wind”. Thus 
he argues that the eastern wind in Japan is usually dry, and hence 
the word meaning “a dry wind” came to signify ‘east’. A very 
original and extremely ingenious explanation, if only we could accept 
*Ka and “ni as the stems of karu “to get dry ” and nuru “* to get wet ” 
respectively. Although these two verbs follow the Shimo-nidan 
conjugation, we must assume that they both belonged once to the 
Yodan conjugation on the strength of the existence of their transitive 
forms kara-su “to dry" and nura-su “‘to wet". The important 
distinction between these two conjugations is that the stem of the 
Yodan verbs regularly ends in a consonant, whereas that of the Shino- 
nidan verbs ends in a vowel.* Therefore the older stems of the words 
kare “to get dry” and nuru “to get wet’ would be *kar and *nur 
respectively. The stem *kar may go back to the same root as Osim. 
quru “dry”, quru- “to get dry”, ete., and the stem *nur may be 
traced back to the same origin as Chuv. niirr “ damp, moist", niirel- 
“to get damp”, niiret- “to moisten’, or Mong. noro- “‘ to get damp, 
get wet". Thus, if the word higadi “east” really meant “a dry 
wind", it ought to be *hisi (< *fisi) or *hikarasi (< fikurasi) like 


1 Kogo Daijiten, op. cit., pp. 1048, 961. 
* Ci. my article, op. cit., pp. 642, 646. 
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orosi “‘a wind blowing down a hill” which seems to have come 
from *or. 

Finding ourselves unable to accept either explanation of the word 
higadi “‘ east’ we are compelled to seek some other solution, For 
this the Luchuan language offers a useful suggestion. In the dialect 
spoken in Okinawa the east is called agari, agai (lit. “going up’) and 
the west iri (lit. “‘ entering’), undoubtedly named thus in association 
with the rising and setting of the sun. The same linguistic 
phenomenon is found in other languages of the world; for example, 
in a Kalmuk dialect naran yarye (lit. “the sun goes out’) and naran 
uryuyu (lit. ‘the sun rises") designate the east, and naran dingeki 
(lit. “the sun dives’) means “the west”. Compare also Chuv. 
xivel-tv xté1 (or xivel-teyré) “ sunrise, east”, Kir. kiin tstyis “sunrise, 
cast ’, where both yrvel and kiin denote “the sun”, while toxrz 
(or tvyré) and ¢éiyis are substantives derived respectively from éy- 
“to go out, come out, rise (of the sun)” and téig- “id.” 

It would therefore be not entirely unreasonable to suppose that 
the Japanese word higadi “‘ east"? has been evolved from something 
like *piyasi with the signification “rising”. The stem *piy, from 
which the substantive *piyadi is here assumed to have been derived, 
may be compared with Turkish min-, miin- ‘to rise”, Orkh,, Osm. 
bin- “to mount (a horse)", Yak. min- “to sit up, rise, ride”, the 
forms in m- going back to *6-. The Turkish and Mongol 6- and m- 
usually correspond to the Japanese m-, but there seem also some 
instances of the 6- and m- in the former languages corresponding to 
the Japanese *p-(> f-> 4A-). For example: futo “great, thick, 
fat’; Osm. biiyik ““ great, weighty, ete.,” Kaz. bryrk “ high”, Alt. 
pork “high”; Ur. padsk “ high, great’; Mong. biidiigiin ~ great, 
large, thick "’, ete. ; homu (< fomu) “to praise”, hogu (< fogu) ~ to 
celebrate ", hafwri (< favuri) ‘‘a Shintd priest "*; Uig. mag” praise ", 
magit- ‘‘to praise"; Ur. pag “ praise”, pagta- “ to praise ” ; Mong. 
mayta- ‘to praise’, etc. We have also assumed in the present com- 
parison that the Turkish -n corresponds to the Japanese -y-. The 
-n does not seem always to go back to *-n in Turkish, since it is identical 


1 Kotwicz, Mongol terms of orientation, op. cit., p. 15. 

? Although Andé believes (Kodai Kokugo, op. cit., pp. 202-4) that tome and Aogu 
have been derived from ho (<< *fo) by the addition of the “ formative suffixes " *-su0 
and *-gu, they, together with Aafuri, may provide an example of the alternation 
"fom ~— "fog ~ "fav as here conjectured. M. Ueda quotes two current explanations 
of the word Aafwri: (1) Aafuru “ to exorcize (evils) ", (2) Aafuri (~ haberi) “ to attend 
on (gods) " (Dainihon Kokugo Jiten, vol. iv, Toky6, 1920, p. 334). 
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with -n or -m in Chuvash for some unknown reasons. We may there- 

fore suppose this strange Turkish -n to correspond sometimes to -n- 
and sometimes to -7- in Japanese until some contradictory evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Thus, if our hypothesis be accepted, the earliest form of the word 
higasi “‘ east’ would be *piyasi which in the tenth century came to 
be pronounced fingagi and was transcribed }- 7 9% 3G, where the 
character #f represented 9, but not m.' Compare minami > minnami 
“south”. It may then be asked: How were the place-names (in 
Kyiishii), now known as Hyiiga, pronounced when they came to be 
written —] fg in the eighth century? Our knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation of one of these two place-names only extends to the tenth 
century, when it was called fiuka (}- *¢ jm). There is no evidence 
that it was ever pronounced */imuka, whilst the old pronunciation 
of the other place-name, which is also written A fa], seems entirely 
unknown, If these two place-names were once pronounced *fimuka, 
as the characters suggest, and if the word higadsi “‘ east” has really 
come from an earlier *fimukasi (“facing the sun”), why in the one 
case did */imuka become fiuka and in the other *fimga, both in the 

tenth century ? Until a reasonable answer to this question is forth- 
coming, we must assume that at least one of these two place-names 
has nothing to do with the word higasi “east. Further, it may be 
argued that if the Japanese Aigasi is related to the Turkish words 
min-, miin- “to rise”, etc., 1t may be that its earlier form was 
*fimugasi, *fi meaning “the sun” and *-mugasi going back to the 
same origin as the Turkish. Or it may also be suggested that the 
word Aigadi is composed of hi (< fi) “the sun" and the directivus 
suffix *-gasi which is found both in Mongol and Tungus. These 
suppositions, however, are alike improbable in the light of our 
derivation of the word midi “ west as explained below. 


4. Nist * West” 
This word, transcribed 7 2% in the Man-yd-shi, is generally 
believed to have been derived from the verb inu ‘* to go away "’, while, 
as already stated, Matsuoka thinks it to mean “a damp wind”. 


However, if the word higasi “ east’ is a product of the concept of 


' Yoshizawa thinks (Kobwgoshi, op. cit., p. 55) that the character 32 came to 
represent m towards the end of the Nara period and denies the existence of the 
syllabic 9 in-the Japanese language. Cf. however, And, Kodai Kokugo, op. cit,, 
pp. 1 2; Matsuoka, Nikon Gengogalw, op. cit., p. 289. 

i, 
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the rising of the sun as we have here assumed, it would be natural 
to find the idea of the setting of the sun in the word nist “ west”, 
as in the case of the Luchuan names for these two cardinal points. 
Now, in the Chuvash language an- means “to go down” and forms 
the compound yreel-anzér (or yrvel-anys) “ west”, where yrvel signifies 
“the sun” and anZr (or ants) is a substantive derived from an- “ to 
go down”. This verb occurs in all Turkish dialects: Shor., Leb., 
Kom., etc. dn-, Sag., Koib., etc. en-, Kaz., Osm., etc. m- “to go 
down’. The Mongol una- “to fall, tumble down, ete.” is also used 
to indicate the setting of the sun as in naran (“the sun”) wnaqun 
(‘‘ fall") tay (“time”) Aiirtele (“till arrives”) “ until the sunset”. 

It would then be not unjustifiable to connect all these verbs with 
the Japanese words ni# “ west” and anas (anase, anadi) “a north- 
westerly wind”. If this etymology be acceptable, these Japanese 
words would seem to have been derived from *VnV, the initial vowel 
having been lost in the word wisi “ west " as in the case of miname 
“south. If so, we must consider that the final -# in mise “* west ” 
and anesi “a north-westerly wind "’, like that in /agade “east, 1s 
a substantival suffix pure and simple, corresponding to the Chuvash 
-#1, -6 and the Turkish -t#i. It would be rash to interpret it to mean 
“4 wind” in conjunction with the -#, -21, and -t4¢ found in (yame-) 
orosi “a wind blowing down a hill”, tsvwmudi “a whirlwind”, kot# 
“an easterly wind", hayatsi “a gale,’ until at least these words 
have been studied more thoroughly. The principal objection to this 
current interpretation Is that these hypothetical words *4, *21, and *th 
occur neither separately nor at the beginning of a compound word, 
except perhaps in ésigi “* a cross beam set up on the roof (of a Shinto 
shrine)", which has a parallel form /igi and whose etymology Is 
uncertain. The *#- in dinato-no-kaze ‘a gentle breeze”, and in the 
names of the mythological figures Sinatsuhiko “the god of wind” 
and Sinatobe (alleged to have been born of the morning mist) would 
probably mean “a wind or“ breath”. But it is not *s-, as Matsuoka 
would have us believe, but *sina- that signifies “a wind” ; otherwise 
the presence of the -na- in these Japanese words is unaccountable. 
The word *éina- (< *sina-) may be compared with Kaz., Alt., ete. 
tin “ breath, life, soul, spirit", Yak. fin “ breath, soul”, Chuv. thim 
‘breath, life’, Mong. (nar (< “finar) “essence, nature, ete.,” or 
with Osm., etc. yd! ‘a wind", Bar, yl “1d.” 


1 Cf. Matsooka, Kage Daijiten, op. cit., PP: 652, Ot. 
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There yet remains to be explained the vocalic difference in nisi 
“west '"’ and anadt ‘‘a north-wesaterly wind”. In the Turkish and 
Mongol words meaning “to go down" quoted above there appear 
five different initial vowels: Turk. dn-, en-, in-, Chuv. an-, Mong. 
und-. The Chuvash a- usually corresponds to the stressed d- or j- 
in Turkish, but only the latter can be compared with the Mong. w-, 
since the Turkish d- generally appears as e- in Mongol. But all the 
Turkish forms here considered are front vocalic words, In the circum- 
stances we must provisionally trace them back to two different sources 
at least, the Turkish and the Chuvash forms to *4na- and the Mongol 
to *une-. It is probably from the former there came into existence 
in Japanese the word *naéi “ the direction of the setting of the sun”, 
which, first through a stress-shift from the first syllable to the second, 
then through the loss of the initial vowel, became *ana$i = *anséi > 
*d1 > nisi > nisi “ west’, whilst the earlier form has been handed, 
down as anasi (< *ana# < *anasi) with the meaning “a north- 
westerly wind". On the other hand, the word nisi has come to 
signify “north in Luchuan. 

It is quite possible that the words ana “a hollow ” and anadzuru, 
anadoru “ to slight ” go back to the same *ana, but whether the word 
unaési (5° 2 2) “nape” is a substantive derived from *une with 
the signification “sinking ’ or it is related to yugamu, igamu “to 
crook, distort, bend” cannot be decided at present. 


». CONCLUSION 


The hypothesis put forward above may be summarized as follows -— 

(1) Minam: “south” has been derived from *Vmi with the 
locativus suffix *-na, thus *Vmine “ front". This word lost its initial 
vowel, probably due to a stress-shift, and became *mina. Later, when 
the original function of the suffix *-na had been forgotten, the Japanese 
directivus suffix -mt was added, thus minami “ south "’. 

(2) Aita “north” goes back to the stem *hita “ back’, hence 
kvta “‘ north "’. 

(3) Higasi * east "’ has come from *pinasi “ rising ”, which consists 
of the stem “pina and the substantival suffix *-éi. This word does 
not include the signification of the sun. 

(4) Nuit “ west " can be traced back to *anadi “ falling’, which is 
formed of the stem *ana and the substantival suffix *-éi. Due to a 
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stress-shift from the first syllable to the second, the initial vowel was 
dropped and the -a- became accented, thus giving rise to medi“ west ”. 

A similar comparison may yet be made of the Japanese with the 
Austronesian and the Finno-Ugrian words, when more convincing 
results may be obtained. What is important, however, is to realize 
that the etymological explanations derived exclusively from the 
Japanese sources are 50 per cent doubtful, and it is the duty of the 
student of Japanese linguistics to point out all misleading elements to 
future lexicographers. 








Kono Tabi: A little-known Japanese Religion 
By Arruur WALEY 


N 1802 Kino, a middle-aged Japanese peasant woman in a remote 
country place, declared that God, having many times tried 
unsuccessfully to manifest himself in saints and prophets, had ~ this 
time ” (kono tabi) managed at last to find in her a vehicle for the 
delivery of his full and final message. From 1802 till 1826 (the year 
of her death) God, through his intermediary Kompira,’ who plays 
the part that the archangel Gabriel plays in the Koran), inspired this 
illiterate peasant with a continuous flow of communications, which 
from 1811 onwards were taken down in writing and are preserved in 
some 300 rolls, On the strength of this revelation she founded a sect 
that despite prosecution in the nineteenth century to-day numbers 
about 40,000 followers, and which, though its ways of life owe some- 
thing to Buddhist monasticism, can only be described as a separate 
religion. 

Kino was born in Hataya-machi, Atsuta, province of Owari, in 
1756, the third of three daughters. Left an orphan at the age of eight, 
she was looked after by an uncle till 1768, when at the age of twelve 
she went into domestic service. In 1778 she married an agricultural 
labourer in a neighbouring village. He treated her badly, and before 
long she returned to domestic service. In 1795 she went back to her 
native village and lived alone, on the produce of her cottage garden. 
Seven years later, in the summer of 1802, she felt an inspiration descend 
upon her, and began to preach daily. Her audience at first no doubt 
consisted chiefly of people of her own class. But before long tt included 
persons of education and refinement, among them some of the 
provincial Governor's retinue. 

The manner in which her utterances were taken down is of some 
interest. Four “‘ recorders "’ wrote down what she said, while a fifth 
listened and memorized, The four versions were then compared and 
a fair copy made, which was checked by the listener. Another copy was 
then made, embodying his corrections, and read out to Kino. Finally 
her corrections were made in a third copy. Of the enormous body of 
literature thus scrupulously edited the greater part has never been 
seen except by members of the sect. The only extracts that have been 

1 Sanukrit, Kumbhira. A minor Indian deity, incorporated in the Buddhist 
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printed are those contained in Dr. Ishibashi Tomonobu’s pamphlet 
Nyorai-kyé no oshie 

Kino died on the second day of the fifth month, 1826, at the age 
of seventy. She was then living in a hut at Shinkawa, which is still 
preserved and venerated by the sect ; as is also the cottage in which 
she was born, at Hataya-machi, which has become the headquarters 
of ** Kono Tabi”. 

In the organization of the sect there is no hierarchy of ranks and 
grades such as exists in Buddhism and other religions. To manage 
its affairs two elders are chosen by lot each year, and most of the sixty- 
two branch-settlements (distributed over all parts of Japan) have 
a head, chosen in the same manner. These posts can be filled by men 
or women. All members of the sect, of whatever sex or status, wear 
a black cotton garment, of the dressing-gown type. At the beginning 
of the cold season all members of the sect (in practice, several 
thousands) collect at the headquarters in Hataya-machi, and exchange 
their summer dress for a slightly thicker winter one, the discarded 
dresses being washed, mended, and put by at Hataya-machi till they 
are needed again. The beginning of summer sees a second 
gathering, at which the light garments are distributed. At meals 
the men sit on one side of a long mat, the women on the other. 
Buddhism, of course, has never allowed monks and nuns to eat 
together. The services are held at 3 a.m, in summer and 3.30 in winter. 
There is no image or altar, but only a panel inscribed with Kino's 
“name in religion "’, Ryizen, before which the worshippers prostrate 
themselves. Then follows a reading from O-hyd-sama, the cursive 
text of the foundress’s utterances, the only book of devotion that the 
sect employs. : 

The deity of Kino’s system is called Nyorai, a term borrowed from 
Buddhism ; but since he is omnipotent, omniscient, made the Universe 
and stands in the relation of a father to mankind, I think one is justified 
in using the term God. The existence of the Buddhas and Shinté 
(native Japanese) gods is not denied, but they are represented as being 
completely subject to Nyorai. God created the first man, causing him 
to spring out suddenly from the face of a rock, at the sight of which 
the Shinté kami (deities), God's subjects, burst into laughter. The man 


' 1] owe all my knowledge of the subject to Professor Anceaki, who sent me this 
pamphlet and put me into communication with the authorities of the sect, A very 
short summary of Dr. Ishibashi's work was printed in German in the Proceedings of 
the Imperial Academy, Tokyd, 1928. 
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complained after a time that he had nothing to eat. “ Lick my skin,” 
said God. “ Is it good to lick ? ’ said man, and licked it with his tongue. 
“Ts it sweet 2’ asked God. ‘‘ Sweet !‘’ exclaimed man. “ I only wish 
I had known about it from the start.”’ ‘‘ No wonder you find it good,” 
said God, “it is nectar (kanro), the sweetest of all things.” “* What 
a pity I did not know before,” the man said again, Then God ordered 
the man to clap his hands three times. Whereupon a smal! man hopped 
out of the first man’s mouth. The process was repeated till there were 
seventy-five men, At this point all the deities (including God ?) said : 
“That's all right now,” and went up to Heaven. As the seventy-five 
men had eaten nothing, but only licked God's flesh, they, too, were 
pure enough to ascend to Heaven, and the earth was left unpopulated 
save for a kami whom the great god of the Ise Shrine left behind as 
temple-keeper. This kami, presumably wishing also to be free to escape 
to Heaven, took upon himself to create five new men, from whom 
mankind is descended. 

But elsewhere Kino varies the myth, saying that after the deities 
had retired to Heaven, the Devil (Ma-dé “‘Demon-path ’) visited 
the earth and created a woman to be his wife. It is from their offspring 
that the human race is descended. According to another version the 
Devil, seeing that the god of Ise and his temple-guardian were going 
off to Heaven, leaving the five newly created men behind, asked if he 
might take charge of them. The evils of the world result from the fact 
that it was thus handed over to the Devil. God labours to mitigate these 
ills. Why he permitted the situation to arise we are not told, and the 
problem is hardly one that we should expect Kino to tackle. 

Man is thus in a state of original sin, though he is not himself 
aware of it. He believes himself indeed to be clean of heart and fair 
of form. 

But God is able to see the horns that man has inherited from the 
Devil, his forefather. The sight fills God’s eyes with tears, and he 
labours to abolish man’s spiritual and bodily disfigurements. The 
task is one which he alone can accomplish. Good works, on man’s 
part, are utterly insufficient. ~ You believe and constantly assert 
that those who do good go to the Good Place. But they do not go to 
the Good Place. On the contrary, they go to a very Bad Place. How 
often I hear you speak of your ancestors as being in a lovely place ! 
‘How glad we are that our ancestors are in a good place!" Why 
you should be confident of this I do not know. It breaks God's heart 
to hear men talk so, and fills him daily with the deepest pity.” 
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God is deeply wounded by the refusal of mankind to let him help 


them out of their predicament. “ You smite my head. ‘God, you 


fool,’ you say, ‘ we don’t want any of your interference.’ But gently, 
poor fellows. I am glad that you should smite my head. Beat me, 
hang me, twist me, spit upon me, 50 long as you do not shun me 


‘T rejoice no less than if you did good to me. So long as your thoughts 


hang upon me, I do not care whether you chop me in pieces. Indeed, 
I should count it a blessing that you should chop me in pieces, and not 
as an affliction.” | | 

The words are nominally those of God, as reported by Kompira. 
Several passages, however, show that Kino regarded herself not 
merely as a prophetess, but as a transformation (kawari-mi) of God, 
and the sufferings here described may be considered hers no less than 
God's. Like the Buddhist saint Vimalakirti and like Christ himself 
Kino vicariously suffered all the woes of mankind. 

‘““T cannot bear it. Put me out of my pain. Will not one of you do 
as I bid, and put me out of my pain? All the miseries of mankind 
are being laid on me alone. It isso, itis so. Were I not suffering in 
place of all mankind, why should a single person suffer such pain as 
this? It isso. I have many daughters, and endure the punishment 
of their many sins. Come, God, come and do away with their sins. 
Do away with them.” 

Such were Kino’s last words, spoken on the second day of the fifth 


month, 1826. Needless to say, the daughters of whom she speaks were 


not her daughters in the flesh. 

Most of the other published extracts deal with God's love and pity. 
They do little but transfer the characteristics of Kwannon, in Japan 
(at any rate, in popular religion) a maternal deity, to Nyorai, who 


figures as a universal father. In tone they approach very closely not 


merely to Buddhist but also to Christian conceptions, the resemblance 
to the latter being enhanced by the fact that, as in Christianity, God 


‘figures as a father. 


Professor Anesaki, in his History of Japanese Religion, has suggested 
that Kino may have been indirectly influenced by Christianity, though 
the Christian missions had, of course, been suppressed centuries 
before her time. As one proof of this he instances the name Ryizen 
by which Kino is known to her followers. This he compares with names 
of the type “ Lucena” and the like which occur on the graves of 
Japanese converted to Christianity by the Spanish and Portuguese 
missions. The subject is one upon which Professor Anesaki is 
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a great authority ; but until a definite Christian influence on Kino’s 
doctrines can be proved, the origin of this name must remain an open 
question.! Her debt to Buddhism, born as she was in a Buddhist 
country, cannot fail to be large. As regards certain exterior aspects of 
Kono Tabi, there has been a quite recent borrowing from Buddhism. 
In 1884, in consequence of the law which sought to put an end to the 
fusion of Shintoism and Buddhism, Kino’s followers, in order to avoid 
the suspicion that their faith was an amalgam of this kind, enrolled 
themselves nominally as members of Zen Buddhist temples. This 
obliged them to adopt the tonsure and other outward features of 
Buddhist monasticism. Moreover, one of the most influential elders 
of the sect, Daisetsu, who died in 1912, had been a Zen monk before 
he became converted to Kino’s doctrines, and brought with him many 
Buddhist habits and ideas. 

Nevertheless, the chief interest of Kono Tabi lies in the fact that 
Kino was, ina small way, a religious founder like Buddha or Muhammad 
and not a reformer, like Nagarjuna or St. Benedict. A hundred years 
after her death the miniature Church that she established still 
continues to flourish, and though a faith confined to the country of its 
origin and claiming a relatively small number of adherents has not, 
for the student of comparative religion, the same importance as the 
religions that have spread over half the world, the fact that we can 
trace the whole history of Kono Tabi and its scriptures from the 
beginning gives it a peculiar interest. Linguistically, too, Kino’s 
utterances, so laboriously transcribed, form an important document 
for the study of Owari dialect in the eighteenth century. 

1 In 1858 the sect was suspected of being connected with Christianity and was 
temporarily suppressed. But this happened at a time of anti-European panic, and 
the fact that the sect waa not recognizably either Buddhist or Shinté was enough mt 
such a moment to bring it under suspicion. 


—_— 








Early Hindi and Urdu Poets: No. V 
By T. GranamMe BalLey 
Tue Causes oF THE FAILURE OF PRAYER 
By Seas Manik, 1666 
NDIA Office Catalogue of Hindustani MSS., No. 3, Shari‘at Nama, 
a Dakhni poem by Shih Malik: written on 48 small folios and 
containing 516 lines. We may describe it as a compendium of Muslim 
doctrines. 

The catalogue, which prints twelve lines of the poem (four taken 
from the beginning and eight from the end), calls the author Shah 
Mulk, but it seems certain that his name was Shah Mahk. This 
a natural name, whereas the other is abnormal. One might have hoped 
to find the name in some line which by its metre would decide the 
question. It does occur, but unfortunately it is merely spelt out, and 
the spelling is the same for both forms. 

so yit shin alif he o mim lam kaf 
faraz kit so Dakhni mé bolya hai saf 
san i yak hazar hor sattar pau sat 
kiya hit ist sal mé yt hikat 

“So this Shah Malik (shin alif he and mim lam haf) has plainly 
uttered the religious duties in Dakhni; the year seven over one 
thousand and seventy, he has finished in this year this story.” 
(au. 1077 = a.v. 1666.) 

On the outside of the MS. is written risala dar figh dar zaban 
i Hindi i Dakkhan; tasnif i Shah Malik tamam; *‘a tractate on 
theology in the Hindi language of the Deccan; the work of Shah 
Malik complete.” On the next leaf are the same words except that 
Dakhni is substituted for Dakkhan. These words on the outer leaves 
were no doubt written by some owner of the MS. After most of the 
lines of the poem are explanatory notes in Dakhni prose, written 
in red ink by a later hand, probably seventy years later. 

I have chosen these lines for translation partly because they are 
in themselves interesting, and partly because they are printed in 
Urda Shakpare (Haidarabad, 1929), pp. 245-6. For those who may 
be studying them as printed in that volume, it may not be out of place 
to point out a number of misprints there. 
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Namaz tuine ki bean 


From Shih Malik’s Shari‘at Nama, 1666 


A; 


2. 


Namaz ke tutne ke hai bist 0 pany 
Namazi ne karnd hai yii yad ganj. 
Namaz mé kare bat ya khde ti 
Phirdve jo gible te sind o mii ; 
Bhi karnd salam ya ti us ka javab 
Die tau bi tuttd hat sun ai Shihab. 
Namaz mé pukdre o ya ah kahe 
Tutega agar oh hor vah kae. 

Bhi tutta darad ke rone mane 
Karega ‘amal yak kagira jine. 
Khankdre agar be ‘uzar koi yar 


‘To jatygd namiz is te sun ai hushyar. 


10. 


11. 


Parega galat kot Qur'an ki 
Bhi tutta pare dek Furgan ki, 


Talab bhi kare yd Khuda te jine 


Jo karte talab jt ki ddmyd mane, 
i dena javab chik ka dar namaz 
Tutega faraz tark karne mene 
Najis par bi sijda haregi jine. 
Imdim mugtadi gair bhi leve bol 


Tutega bi us te kata hii so khol, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


Bhi bole khata apni gair az imam 
Némaz hoe fasid bi us ka tamam, — 
Bhi achna barabar marad zan agar 
Muafiqg ada tahrima yok digar. 
Zamin te wedve (a sijda mane 
Bhi tutta agar har do pavd kane. 


ae Tt hoe 
oe Mugtadt 
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15. Bhi sahib i tartib achega jo koi 
Vagat bi nama: ka use tang na hot. 

16. Tutega namaz is te sun nek rae, 
Naméaz mé qazad gar use yad aé, 

17. Imdm te ang mugtadi hoé khaya 
Tutegad so jdno nhand ta bara. 

18. Khabar nek bad ya ‘ajath jo koi 
Agarci bagur'an hadig sete hoé. 

19, Naméaz mé jo is ka deve jab agar 
To jaygd namdz is te sun kan dhar, 


1. There are twenty-five causes for prayer’s failing, 
the praying man must make them his memory treasure. 
2, During prayer, if thou (i) speak or (ii) eat 
or (ii) turn away from the Qibla thy breast and face 
3. And (iv) say Salim, or if thou (v) answer to it (someone's 
salam), 
so also prayer fails ; hear O Shihab (meteor). 
4. In prayer if thou (vi) callest out, or (vii) sayest Ah, 
it will fail or if thou sayest Oh and Vah. 
5. It also fails (vii) in crying through pain, 
or (ix) if anyone does with one (hand) many things’; 
6, Or (x) if any friend clears his throat without reason, 
then through that the prayer will go, listen wise one. 
7. If any one (xi) shall recite wrongly the Qur'an, 
it fails too if (xii) he recite looking at the book, 
8. Or if any one (xiii) ask thus of God 
as people ask among men. 
9, Also (xiv) give an answer to a sneeze during prayer, 
or (xv) if one langh with a guffaw aloud. 
10. It fails if one omits a forz (xvi) 
or makes a prostration on anything unclean (xvii). es 
11. Ifthe Leader and his follower shall say anything wrong (xviii), =" 
It will fail for this, I tell you openly. 
12, If anyone tells his fault to other than the Leader, (xix) by 
his whole prayer also is unlawful. 
13. Also if a man and a woman are on a level (xx) 
at the opening Takbir close to one another ; 
14. Or from the ground if one lift during a prostration c 
Both feet, it fails also (xxi) ; Ae 
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15. Or if there is a master of arrangement 
and the time also for prayer is not short, 
16. The prayer shall fail, listen O man of good advice, 
if in prayer he remembers that (a previous prayer) has been 
omitted (xxii). 
17. Before the Leader if the follower shall stand (xxii), 
it shall fail, know this both small and great ; 
18, (Good news (xxiv) or bad (xxv) or strange, if any one hears, 
even though from the Qur'an or Tradition the answer be, 
19. If he give the answer to it, 
then the prayer shall fail for that, listen with attention. 


The second part of |. 5 is obscure. The accompanying Dakhni 
commentary says “doing three things with one hand, or one thing 
with two hands ’’. 

1,7: Recite the Qur'an wrongly. Comm. “ if in reciting the Qur'an, 
ie. the Al-hamd or the siira, he makes such a mistake as changes the 
meaning ”’, 

1.8: Comm. “ asking as from men, 0 God give me a horse or a wife, 
or earthly things of this kind; if he asks for heavenly things the 
prayer does not fail”. 

l.9:; Comm. “if someone sneezes and says Praise be to God, and 
the person praying says The mercy of God, the prayer is spoilt ’’. 

l. 10: Anything unclean, i.e. unclean cloth or place. 

1, 11: Comm. “if the leader forgets something, and an outsider 
says it, and the leader repeats it after him, the prayer is not valid’, The 
line may mean “‘if anyone other than the leader or his follower Says 
anything ”’. 

|. 12: tahrima or takbir ¢ tahrima, the opening takbir after which 
all worldly actions are unlawful (hardm)., 

1,15; sahiby tartib; master of arrangement, perhaps the man who 
sees that the lines of worshippers are even, or the leader. 

The meaning is that if during a prayer a man remembers that he 
omitted his prayers at the previous time of prayer, he must first say 
those prayers, unless there is actually no time to do so. 

ll. 18, 19: If anyone while praying hears good or bad news, and 
makes a response, even if he takes the words from the Qur’iin or from 
the hadig, his prayer does not count. 

In the MS, haf is always used for both bif and gaf': gaf does not 
occur, { has four dots over it, d and r have four dots under them. In 
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the poem we find parega and pare for parhegd, parhe, but khara and 
bard are written with r. In the commentary 7 is written in ay hesitate, 
ghora horse, chornd leave; rin kapre cloth, pared read, khara and 
Khari standing. 

Special Dakhni words: tufna for fitnd break (in title, ete.), two 
cerebrals not being allowed in one word ; achna for honda be (15, 15) ; 
kana for kahnd say (4,11); the agent jine who, for ordinary nominative 
(5, 8, 10); bi for ko to, etc. (7, etc.); bAT also, at the beginning of 
a clause (3, 5, 14, 15); admyd for ddmeyd men (8), and many more. 

Shah Malik’s use of the word “‘ Dakhni”™ to describe his dialect 
of Urdu should be noted. It would be interesting to know who was 
the first to employ the word in this sense. It was quite common among 
his older contemporaries. The earliest I know of was Gavvagi, 
c. 1616. 








Western Influence on the Poetry of Madhusudan 
By Jayanta Kumar Dascurpta 


JVHE influence of Western literature ts evident in all Madhusiidan’s 

work, but particularly in the Meghanadda Badha Kavya (1861) 
—an epoch-making poem, upon which his fame as a poet mainly 
rests. For the subject-matter of this poem he went to the Ramayana, 
Why was this? Was it in imitation of Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti, 
or was it his love of Krittibasa that led him to the Ramayana ? 
Perhaps it was none of these, but his reading of Homer and other 
poets of Europe which led him to choose a story from the classics 
of his own country. In a letter to Rajnarayan Basu, he wrote, 
‘“* As for me, I never read any poetry except that of Valmiki, Homer, 
Vyasa, Virgil, Kalidasa, Dante(in translation), Tasso (do.), and Milton,”’ 
Though the theme was Indian, his models evidently were the epics 
of Europe—the Jhad and the Odyssey of Homer, the 4neid of Virgil, 
Dante's Comedia, the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, and the Paradise 
Lost of Milton. To Rajnarayan Basu he wrote while engaged in com- 
posing this work, “In the present poem, I mean to give free scope 
to my inventing Powers (such as they are) and to borrow as little 
as I can from Valmiki... I shall not borrow Greek stories, but 
write, rather try to write, as a Greek would have done.” To the 
same friend he confided, “‘ By the bye, if the father of our Poetry 
had given Ram human companions, I could have made a regular 
Iliad of the death of Meghnad.”! The very epic form was 
a thoroughly new introduction in Bengali. This was the first original 
epic poem. The Ramayana and the Mahabhérata in Bengali were 
mere translations. 

While the Indian poets generally begin their works from the 
beginning of things, Madhusiidan follows the Western practice of 
suddenly plunging into the action of the poem. The first canto opens 
with the death of Virabahu, one of the sons of Ravana, the Raksasa 
king of Lanka. The had opens with an account of the pestilence 
in the Grecian camps and the wrath of Achilles over the ownership 
of a captive-girl. The Odyssey begins with the descent of Athene in 
Ithaca after Odysseus had been enthralled for seven years in the island 

1 Letter dated th July, 1860. 
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of Circe. The Afneid opens with the storm raised by olus which 
overtook the Trojans flying from the wreck of Troy under Alneas 
and sailing for Italy. The first canto of Tasso's epic dealing with 
the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre finds God sending the angel 
Gabriel to Godfrey and ordering him to assemble the chiefs of the 
Crusaders and march to Jerusalem, although six years had passed 
since the Christians had landed in the Holy Land. The first book 
of Paradise Lost opens with the hosts of Satan fallen in Hell as a 
punishment for their rebellion against God. 

‘While the general practice in Sanskrit and the older vernacular 
literatures of India is to begin a poem with a prayer to some god like 
Brahma, Visnu, or Siva, Madhusiidan after the model of Western 
poets begins with a hymn to Sarasvati, the Hindu goddess of learning. 
The Western practice is to offer invocations to the Muses. Of course, 
this custom of worshipping one’s favourite god or goddess was a 
conventional device with Indian poets and was known as the “ Ista 
Upasana Niyama ” (ef. Kalidasa invoking Parvati and Parameévara 
im the Raghu Varisa). But Madhusiidan was no believer in the 
generally accepted mythology of the Hindus. So he started off with 
an invocation to Sarasvati as the least offensive to his own tastes 
and beliefs, These lines rendered into English prose are :— 

_ “When the great hero, Virabihu fell in open warfare and went 
to the abode of Yama untimely, tell me, O goddess, whose words are 
like nectar, whom did the Riksasa king, enemy of Righava, install as 
the commander of his army and send to the battle ? How was the fear 
of Indra set at rest by the lover of Ormili, who killed Indrajit, 
Meghnad the unconquerable ? Saluting your lotus feet, humble as 
Tam I again call upon you, having white arms,” ete, 

‘These lines can be fittingly compared with the opening of other 
famous epics of the world, and one is struck immediately with the 
remarkable similarity. Thus begins Homer :— 

“ Of Peleus’ son, Achilles, sing O Muse." ! 
In the same strain Homer begins his Odyssey :— 
“The man for wisdom’'s various arta renown’d 
Long exercised im woes, O Muse resound.” 2 
Milton begins his Paradise Lost in the following way :— 
“Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree . . . 
Sing, Heavenly Muse.” 


1 The Iliad, tr. by the Earl of Derby. 
* The Odyssey, tr. by Alexander Pope. 
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Virgil and Tasso also invoke the Muse mm the beginning of the 
Aineid and Jerusalem Delivered respectively, Camoens begins the 
Lusiad with an invocation to the Muses of the Tagus. Following 
closely upon foreign models the Bengali poet begins his narrative 
when a great deal of action had already taken place. 

The uproar is so great and tumultuous in the sea-girt kingdom 
that even the denizens of the sea are disturbed and the consort of the 
sea-god Varuna asks her maid-of-honour if any storm is imminent 
due to the anger of her husband, In Indian mythology there is no 
Varuni! She is obviously Thetis of the J/iad and there is even in her 
a touch of Milton's Sabrina, the nymph in Comus. The sea-god 
himself is drawn after Nereus of the Greek pantheon. The god of the 
winds reminds one of Molus in Virgil, who “ from his imperial throne, 
with power imperial, curbs the struggling winds and sounding tempests 
in dark prison binds ”. The imagery in Madhusiidan’s poem ts similar 
to the idea in Virgil when Viruni savs: “ Fie on the god of winds. 
How has he forgotten his promise so soon, dear friend ? At the court 
of the king of the gods the other day, I requested him to chain the 
winds, to imprison all.” 

The pleasure-garden of Indrajit seems to have been suggested to the 
poet by Armida’s Paradise in Jerusalem Delivered,* where the deserter- 
knight Rinaldo is held in bondage by the enchantress Armida. Here 
Indrajit moves in a brilliant circle of beautiful women amidst 
luxurious surroundings, oblivious of the great fight that is going on, 
and the guardian-goddess of the kingdom in the guise of his nurse 
has to remind him of his duty. In Tasso’s work, Charles and Abaldo 
go in search of Rinaldo.? Indrajit tears off his garland in rage and 
prepares himself to avenge the death of his brother. Rinaldo tore 
“the rich embroidered ornaments he wore “.* 

The farewell of Indrajit and his wife Pramila recalls Armida’s 
mock sorrow and pretended grief for Rinaldo.* But while in the 
Bengali poem the feelings are genuine, the enchantress in the Italian 


1 Madhusidan wrote to Rajnirayan: “The name is Varonani, but [ have 
turned out one syllable. To my ears this word is not so musical as Varuni, and I 
don't know why I should bother myself about Sanskrit rules.” (Lotter dated Grd 
August, 1860.) Chitringadi is a new conception. She is barely mentioned in the 
Ramiyana. 

t Jerwealem Delivered, canto xvi. 

9 Thid., canto xv. 

4‘ Thid., canto xv, stanzas #4, 35. 

* Thid., canto xvi, stanza 40. 
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_ poem is sorry simply because her conquest is undone. A better com- 
parison would be the grief of Andromache at the departure of Hector 
before his fight with Achilles. 

The second canto opens with a description of evening: “The 
fragrant winds blew in all directions, asking each other in a whisper, 
‘what riches have you gained by kissing which flowers?’” This 
description has a peculiar interest of its own. The author wrote to 
Rajnarayan Basu, *‘ These lines will no doubt recall to your mind 
the lines 

‘And whisper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils,’ 
of Milton and the lines 
‘. . « Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

. Stealing and giving odour,’ 
of Shakespeare.” And the poet added, ‘* Is not kissing a more romantic 
way of getting the thing than stealing? A more appropriate com- 
‘Parison would be the description of evening in the fourth book of 

Paradise Lost and the lines, “‘ When Zephyr upon Flora breathes,” 
ete., in L' Allegro. 

Madhusidan obviously was referring to this part of the poem 
when he wrote to the same friend: ‘As a reader of the Homeric 
Epos, you will, no doubt, be reminded of the Fourteenth Thiad, and 
I am not ashamed to say that I have intentionally imitated it— 
Juno’s visit to Jupiter on Mount Ida. I only hope I have given the 
Episode as thorough a Hindu air as possible.” Durga’s visit to Siva 

while he is in meditation has a parallel in Juno going to Jupiter on 
Mount Ida. Siva says to Parvati that nobody, be he mortal or god, 
can evade destiny. This “ Praktan” or fate is the same as “the voice of 
destiny” in Homer, This might have been due to the common origin 
of the myths of the ancient races which must not be confused with 
literature. This is a classic belief, and the reason may be the similarity 
of early beliefs. At the bidding of Indra, his charioteer goes to Lanka - 
with the weapon with which Laksmana will kill Indrajit. Lest seeing 
him in his kingdom, Ravana should pick a quarrel with him, Indra 
commands Prabhanjana, the Indian god of winds, to raise a storm, 
and this description is a direct imitation of Virgil! In the Lusiad, 
Neptune orders Holus to let loose the winds on the Portuguese fleet. 





1 £neid, Bk. i, Ul. 122, f. “ The raising winds rush through," eto, 
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The Indian goddess of love more resembles Aphrodite of the Greeks 
than the Ratidevi of Sanskrit poets. Madhusiidan seems to have 
imitated Aphrodite and Somnus in delineating Rati and Kamadeva, 


They find no place in the original Ramayana. Kalidasa in Aumdra 


Sambhava (third canto) takes the help of the god of love and his wife 
to disturb Siva’s meditation, but Madhusiidan’s sympathies were 
different from Kalida 





idisa’s. 

The third canto of the poem describes the feelings of Indrajit’s 
wife Pramila, who arranges to meet her husband in the garb of a 
warrior, She is just like one of the Amazons in classical Western 
poetry. But it is more probable that Homer's Athene and 
Panthesilea, Virgil's Camilla, and Tasso’s Erminia were in the mind of 
the poet in the presentation of this hereic maiden. Older Bengali 
poetry does not contain many examples of heroic women, so he 
surely did not go there for a model. Rangalal Banerjee’s heroic 
women may possibly have had some influence in the conception 
of Pramila. 

The beginning of the fourth canto is an invocation to Valmiki, 
the prince of Indian poets. Dante in the Divine Comedy invokes 
the spirit of Virgil (‘‘ Hell”, canto n). In the third book of the Lusad, 
Camoens invokes the aid of Calliope—the Muse of epic poetry and 
mother of Orpheus. Madhu’s line, ‘In a dense forest the unkind 
tigress rears you, villain,” addressed to Lakgsmana by Sita is reminiscent 
of the story of Romulus and Remus who were suckled by she-wolves 
on wild mountains. These words bear further resemblance to stanzas 
in Virgil and Tasso. In the course of the description of Ravana's 
fight with the bird-king Jataiyu, Sita says that she had a vision 
regarding her future, which has been obviously suggested by Virgil's 
picture of the future of the Roman race unfolded to Eneas by his 
father in Hell (4fneid, Bk. vi). 

The fifth canto is a prelude to the central idea of the poem. The 
goddess Miya sends Dream in the guise of Laksmana’s mother Sumitra 
to tell him to worship the goddess Chandi but forbids him to be 


1 “ And wild wolves that rave 
On the chill crag of some rude Appenine 
Gave his youth suck.” 
Jerusalem Delivered. 
“Not sprung from noble blood nor goddess born 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rock 
rt 


And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck. 
Enid. 
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accompanied by any other person. These lines are reminiscent of 
Homer's :— 
“ Alone the Ilian ramparts let him leave ” 
. and— 
“ Alone, no Trojan with him, must he go." 1— 
the command of Jove conveyed by Iris to Priam to seek the body 
of Hector, 

This conception of Maya is somewhat akin to Homer's description 
of Iris and to the dream of Agamemnon in the second book of the 
Thad in which the deluding Vision stands near the Greek king in the 
guise of Nestor. The various obstructions and temptations that 

AKSMAna encounters on his way to the temple of Chandi are counter- 

parts of the obstacles placed in the way of the two knights in 
Jerusalem Delivered who went in search of Rinaldo. The roaring 
lion, the beautiful damsels bathing and throwing baits to Laksmana 
are exactly of the same nature.* A similar picture is found in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene when Sir Guyon breaks up pitilessly the Bower of 
Bliss." The passages are wonderfully alike. The beautiful and nude 
women, their occupations and tempting words have been vividly 
reproduced in this poem, By the time that Laksmana had finished 
his worship at the shrine of the goddess it was nearly dawn and 
Indrajit was trying to arouse his sleeping wife with words that are 
similar to those addressed by Adam to Eve in Paradise Lost (Bk. v). 
The last words in Madhusiidan, “‘ My eternal delight,” are exactly 
in the spirit of Milton’s ‘* My ever new delight ”’. 

Indrajit’s mother is reluctant to let him fight. He replies, ‘‘ What 
will my eternal grandfather, the king of the Danavas. say when he 
hears of this? . . . the world will laugh.” Hector replies to his wife 
In the same strain :— 

“. «©» But I should blush 


To face the men and long-rob’d dames of Troy 
If, like a coward, I could shun the fight.” 


(Book vi.) 
In the sixth canto, Lakshmana and Bibhisana enter the chamber 
of sacrifice where Indrajit is worshipping. They go unseen, guarded 
by Maya. In the Iliad, Priam goes to the Greek camp attended by 
Hermes and unseen to other eyes (Bk. xxiv, “ Great Priam entered, 





! The Iliad, Bk. xxiv. 


* Canto xv, stanzas 50, 58; canto xviii. Also Dusted, Bk. ix, “Island of Lore.” 
2 Bk. ii, canto xii. 
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unperceived of all”), Bibhisana’s dream of his future kingship 
and the words, ‘OQ! You future king of the Rakgasas ” may well be 
compared with the words of the witches in Macheth (act i, scene m)). 
Indrajit sees his uncle standing near the door with a huge lance like 
a comet. In the second book of the Paradise Lost there is a similar 
idea regarding the belief about comets! While Rama is hesitating 
to send his brother to kill Indrajit, Sarasvati speaks from the skies 
and asks him not to disbelieve in the divine ordinance. It ts more 
suggestive of Athene speaking to Odysseus whenever he is in some 
difficulty, 

The omen of the snake and the peacock which Rama sees 
is suggestive of Hera’s omen in the Iliad (Bk. xii), and that of the 
hawk and the dove in the Odyssey (Bk. xv). The Indian mind, 
like that of the Greeks in ancient times, was susceptible to beliefs 
of this kind and prone to read some meaning into every sign and 
symbol, Bibhisana and Laksmana are hidden in a mist like Aineas 
conveyed by Venus in a cloud to Carthage (Bk. i). In the Odyssey, 
Pallas Athene surrounds Odysseus with a mist to enable him to enter 
invisible the palace of king Alcmous (Bk. vii). Again, in the Tliad, 
Paris is “from the field conveyed wrapt in a misty cloud ” (Bk. i). 
Miya appears before Kamala, the guardian-goddess of Lanka, in 
the form of a Raksasa wife, like Athene descending in Ithaca in the 
shape of Mentes, king of the Taphians, to confer with Telemachus 
«Bk. i, Odyssey) or Venus meeting ineas as a huntress. 

Laksmana’s attempt to strike his unarmed adversary is a gross 
breach of the Hindu laws of warfare. For this, even liberal critics 
have found fault with him.? It might have been that Madhusiidan’s 
Western predilections were responsible for this weakening of the 
valiant character of Laksmana, and orthodox critics were naturally 
hurt because in the original Ramayana of Valmiki he fights with an 
armed enemy. Then why was it that the poet went against a long- 
cherished tradition and made Laksmana violate the laws of Hindu 
warfare? The only reason that can be assigned for this is that 
Madhusidan had a fondness for things Western, a necessary corollary 
of his Western ideas. He could not let slip this opportunity of 
deviating from the older ideals of his race. He was a social rebel 
and had sympathy for those who seemed to correspond to his own 


1“ And from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war.” 
? Ramagati Nyayaratna, A Discourse on Bengali Language and Literature, p. 262. 
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ideas. The Raksasas were not necessarily non-Aryans. There were 
two sects among them—Yajnapanthi and Yajnaparipanthi. Ravana 
was a Hindu of the Saiva school. The poet’s own sympathies were 
with the Raksasas. “* I hate Rama and his rabble, the idea of Ravana 
elevates and kindles my imagination,” he wrote to Rajnirayan Basu. 
In his love for Ravana he might have been influenced by Milton, who 
had a keen sympathy for Satan. Both make other characters the 
central figure of their poems, but in their works those of whom the 
readers think as villains loom large. In his over-zealous sympathy 
for the Raksasas, Madhusidan was a little uncharitable to Laksmana 
and he failed to do full justice to his character. But we cannot blame 
him very much if we take into consideration his contempt for things 
which the orthodox section of his countrymen revered. Madhusiidan 
might have had in his mind Shakespeare’s Achilles, in Troilus and 
Cressida, striking the unarmed Hector, though in Homer the hero is 
armed with his “trenchant sword but spearless (Iliad, Bk. xxii), 
Unarmed and unprotected, Indrajit hurls everything before him at his 
adversary, but all is ineffective through the wiles of Maya, The 
simile of the mother brushing off the mosquitoes from the slumbering 
infant has been borrowed from Homer where Athene turned aside 
the arrow aimed at Menelaus by Pandarus (Bk. iv, Iliad). Hector 
and Indrajit are alike in cursing and scorning their enemies, 

In the seventh canto the fatal news of his son's death is com- 
municated to Ravana by Siva’s attendant in the form of a Raksaga 
messenger. Ina similar manner Iris conveys Zeus's message to Priam, 
The gods arrayed on the side of Rama are not far different from the 
gods descending to fight with Zeus’s permission in Homer (Iliad, 
Bk. xx). They are divinities with human emotions and human 
sensibilities, But Madhusiidan has here followed Valmiki in whose 
works gods and demi-gods guard Laksmana. Laksmana falls struck 
down by the grief-smitten Ravana but his corpse is preserved at the 
intercession of Parvati. In the fliad, the body of Hector is ransomed 
by Pram under Zeus’s command conveyed to Achilles by his mother 
Thetis (Bk. xxiv). In all these details Madhusiidan seems to have 
closely followed his Western models with striking success. 

Nearly the whole of the eighth canto is based upon the sixth book 
of Virgil’s -Eneid and at certain places there are influences of Dante's 
Divine Comedy. It is remarked by Bhola Nath Chunder, a con- 
temporary of the poet: “ Modhu has kept all the great epic authors 
of Europe in his view and has very successfully imitated Dante and 
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Milton in his description of the infernal regions. Ugolino gnawing 
the scalp of his enemy; the Stygian Council at Pandemonium, Sin 
in her formidable shape, Death wielding a dreadful dart ; Night and 
Chaos holding eternal anarchy, have all been closely imitated. Orpheus 
and Ulysses revert to the mind as Rama, accompanied by Maya-Devi, 
visits our poet’s Inferno.” Madhusiidan himself wrote to Rajnarayan, 
“Mr. Ram is to be conducted through Hell to his father, Dasaratha, 
like another Eneas.” 

Although the description of Hell is part of the stock-in-trade of 
the Hindu Puranas, Madhusiidan's conception of that awful region 
is westernized. It is doubtful if he went to any of the Purinas for 
his ideas. On the contrary there is every likelihood that his imagina- 
tion was kindled by what he read in the European classics in which 
he felt more at ease than in the tales of Hindu mythology. Homer 
took Odysseus to the regions of the Shades, Virgil descended 
with Afneas into the underworld, Dante’s journeyings through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise astounded the Middle Ages, Milton 
hurled Satan into the bottomless pit, “a dungeon horrible, on all 
sides round as one great furnace flamed,” which he called Hell— 
the Infernal world. 

Following in the footsteps of these great poets of Europe in whose 
works he was well read, Madhusiidan takes Rama to his father then 
enjoying eternal rest in the Indian Paradise. Mainly it is the Virgilian 
description of the abode of the Dead, with sidelights from Dante 
and others. In Virgil, the Sibyl guides Aineas, in Madhusiidan, Maya 
accompanies Rima. The entrance to Hell in both Virgil and 
Madhusiidan is a cave. Again and again Virgil's lines recur to the 
reader as he proceeds with this part of Meghanada Badha Kavya. 
Among the many passages which seem echoes of Virgil there is one— 

“The greatest of Riaghavas proceeded, as through the dark wood 
the traveller goes when at night the rays of the moon enter the forest 
and smile, Maya Devi walked ahead in silence,” 

which seems partly a copy from Virgil. 
Dagaratha tells Rama how Laksmana can be brought back to 


1“ Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 
Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light, 
When Jove in dusky cloud involves the skies, 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits before their eyes.” 
Eneid, Bk. vi. 


Pees TEE 
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life as /Eneas is told by his father how he should conduct himself in 


the future and about the future of his family. In his description of 


the gates of Hell, Datta has directly imitated Dante's lines :-— 
| “Through me you pass into the city of woe, 
Through me you pass into eternal pain,” 

“ Hell,” iii, tr. Cary. 
words which are written in blazing letters on the iron gates of Hell.* 
Again, there is an echo of Dante in Madhusiidan’s “ Enter this land 
renouncing all desires”, while Dante says, “* All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here! The conversation between “the surly boatman ” 
in Virgil and the Sibyl and that between Maya and the gatekeeper 
of Yama's realms are nearly in the same strain, The boatman is 
appeased with the “* golden rod ” brought as a present for Proserpine, 
the gatekeeper with Siva’s trident. For the “ unnavigable lake” 
(Avernus) full of “steaming sulphur” in Virgil, Madhusiidan has the 
“great lake Raurab full of fire”. The desertption of the various 
diseases in Hell finds a good parallel in Milton's Paradise Lost (Bk. xi, 
‘The Lazar House,” |]. 480-9). Dante has similar passages in cantos 
xxix and xxx of “ Hell", where he speaks of divers diseases and 
plagues. 

The idea of a ferocious bird tearing the entrails of the sinner was 
probably suggested by the following lines of Virgil :— 

“ A ravenous vulture in his opened side, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried; 

Still for the growing liver digged his breast.” 
In Shelley's Prometheus Unbound the suffering Titan is hanging 
on a mount in the Caucasus while he is taunted, mocked, and reviled 
by hideous Furies, but in Greek mythology a vulture rips the heart 
of Prometheus. Madhusidan was evidently acquainted with these 
stories, 

The advent of Rama in that sphere of dismal darkness, horrible 
stench, a place without fresh air, without flowers and trees, is welcomed 
by the spirits in the same way as the “ gladsome ghosts in circling 
troops attend '’ Aineas and “* with unwearied eyes beheld their friend ” 
and “ delight to hover near him. Some of Rima's Riksasa enemies 
avoid meeting him just as the Argive chiefs and Agamemnon’s train 
fly from Eneas’s “ well-known face with wonted fear”, and the 
shade of Ajax “disdains to stay, in silence turns and sullen stalks 
away "' (Odyssey, Bk. x1). 


}“ Through this path the sinner passes to the land of sorrow and ta everlasting 
pain.” Madbusidan. 
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The idea of women tortured by a woman attendant in Hell seems 
to have been borrowed from Virgil’s “* Queen of Furies ”, who snatches 
from the mouths of the Thessalian chiefs the genial feasts, and has a 
snake hissing from her locks. Similar descriptions are found im 
the works of the Greek dramatists. Orestes flying from the Furies 
is a well-known instance. Rama meets heroes, mighty warriors, 
renowned princes, whose names were once famous, now reduced to 
mere shades, But he misses a few whose funeral rites have not been 
performed yet. His guide says, *‘ Husband of the princes of Videha, 
there is no entrance to this city without funeral rites.” _In Virgil there 
is a similar idea ;— 

“Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves, 
With such whose bones are not composed in graves.” 
In Dante's “* Limbo ” (canto 1v of * Hell "’) the souls of those persons 
whose funeral rites have not been performed wander aimlessly. 

Jatayu leads Rama to his father’s abode. The sacred poet 
‘divine Museus shows JEneas “‘the shining fields" where the 
happy souls reside. In Kasiramdas’s Mahabharata the dwelling- 
place of pious men in the land of the dead is known as the * Sanjivan- 
puri”. Kavikankana’s Chandi also refers to the same. Though 
the name occurs in Madhusiidan, he made changes and alterations 
in its description. neas’s father lives in a flowery vale, Dagaratha 
worships Dharmaraja at the base of a banyan tree, and the first words 
they utter when they meet their sons are full of feelings of the same 
kind. Anchises exclaims with open arms and fallmg tears :— 

“* Welcome,’ (he said), “the Gods’ undoubted race 

QO long expected, to my dear embrace 

Once more it is given me to behold your face.’ 
Dagaratha addresses Rama with terms of welcome and endearment. 
Rama tries to touch his father’s feet but feels that his attempts are 
in vain, Both AZneas and Odysseus had experiences of the same 
kind? Anticlea tells her son that she is an airy creature and Dasaratha 
says that he is a mere phantom, 

1 Cf. @ Her snakelocks hiss", Virgil; “ And hissing snakes for ornamental hair,” 
Tasso: “In her locks « deadly snake hissing,” Madhusidan. 

*“ Thrice around his neck his arms be threw ; 
And thrice the flitting shadow slipped away, 
Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the eet me 


“ Thrice in my arma I strove her shade to bind, 
Thrice through my arms she slipped like empty wind, 
Or dreams the vain illusions of the mind.” 
Odyssey. 
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" “We now come to the concluding part of the great epic. Following 
Homer, Madhusiidan makes Ravana pray for an interim of seven 
days for performing the funeral rites of his son. Priam wanted a truce 
for eleven days, Ravana orders the messenger to convey the 
message thus :— | : 

“ ‘Tell the hero the king of the Rakgasas, Ravana begs this of you— 
‘Stay in this land with your army giving up e nity. The king desires 
to perform duly the funeral rites of his son.’ ” 
Rama replies, 
“J shall not take up arms for seven days." 
In Homer, Achilles says, 


“So shall it be, old Priam; I engage 
To stay the battle for the time required.” 


The lament of Sita, ‘* My friend, wherever I go, 1 put out the light 
of happiness,” is very similar to Helen's lamentations in Homer. 

The funeral ceremony is partly borrowed from Homer, Those 
who would object to any inference of foreign influence in these 
descriptions would naturally argue that it is due to mere parallelism 
in myths—Eastern and Western, and hence, the comecidence is 
accidental: there is certainly a vast difference between a close 
perallel and an accidental coincidence. One is tempted to conclude 
that the Homeric influence worked more strongly upon Madhusiidan’s 
mind than the similarity of myths. The Raksasa mourners return 
to Lanka in the same manner as the Trojans turned back to Priam’s 
palace after Hector's funeral ceremonies. 

These comparative studies would be sufficient in themselves to 
prove how much indebted Madhusiidan was to the poets of Europe. 
In him we find the classic dignity of Homer, the magnificence of the 
similes of Virgil, the grand stateliness of Dantesque imageries and the 
epic serenity of Milton, It has been well observed by one of the best 
commentators on this poem: ‘* Meghanada Badha is the most final 
and best illustration of the union of the East and the West, which 
was the main aim of Madhusidan’s literary efforts. Its main ideas 
are from Ramayana of Valmiki and Krittibasa ; the incidents have 
been arranged after the Iliad of Homer; the language breathes of the 
stately and grand verse of Milton ; its ‘alankara’ beauties are after 
the Sanskrit poems. It abounds in places with echoes of Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhiti, Krttibasa on the one hand and on the 
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other of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, and Milton.” ? 
Had the poet written verses all through his life in English, he would 
have been one of those writers that men talk of occasionally and at 
rare intervals as things of curiosity and objects of academic interest. 
Few would have cared to read him seriously. It was an auspicious 
day for Bengali literature when Madhusiidan wrote this poem and 
added to Bengali poetry a dignity and grandeur, a sonorousness anc 
imaginative height, a boldness of conception, unknown and undreamt 
of before, and it is certain that he has not been eclipsed so far in hts 
particular sphere and no greater specimen of heroic poetry has as yet 
been written in Bengali. This was possible only because of the fact 
that Madhusfidan had as his models the vast storehouse of Western 
epic poetry. Himself an original poet of high order and a genius 
endowed with rare scholarship and ability, the foreign mfluence on 
his mind acted well, 

Hector Badha Kavya, a poem on the death of Hector, was 
dedicated to his friend Bhudeb Mukerjee, the eminent educationist 
and man of letters. The subject-matter was taken from Homer and 
the language is also Homeric, Hitherto, Bengali poets had composed 
soft and sweet lyrics or devotional songs. The grand heroic poetry 
was unknown to them. In the preface to this poem he expressed 
his profound admiration for Western epics and specially the works 
of Homer. He intended to write one more poem on the epic-model. 
This was to deal with the conquest of Ceylon. Madhusiidan made a 
synopsis of the preliminaries of this work and these are based mostly 
on the first book of the Aineid, though the plot planned by him differs 
in details from Virgil. To Rijndrayan Basu he wrote in 1861: 
‘‘T like a subject with oceanic and mountain scenery, with sea voyages, 
hattles, and love-adventures. It gives a fellow’s invention such a 
wide scope.” Muraja, Pavana, Lakgmi, Visnu, and Yaksa were to 
be modelled after Juno, Zolus, Venus, Jupiter, and Mercury. “ It 
is my ambition to engraft the exquisite grace of the Greek mythology 
on our own,” he wrote to the same friend. Had he been able to Fulfil 
his plans there would have been another opportunity of making a 
study of Western influence on his poetry. 

Western influence is seen in another poem. Tilottama Sambhaba 
Kavya (1860) is romantic poetry in Bengali after the model of 


1 Rai Bahadur Dinanath Sanyal, Introduction to Meghanada-Hadha Kaeya 
(translated from the original Bengali). 
VOL. Vil. FART 1. ° 
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Keats in Hyperion. It is an eulogy of beauty which was the ideal 
of Keats. ‘The beginning is.as stately as Hyperion and it is likely that 
‘Milton exercised some influence on it.) Tilottama looking at her own 
beauty is like Eve in Paradise Lost. But the poem lacks the human 
interest of Milton. The characters do not seem to be persons of flesh 
and blood. In Milton, Hell is the lowest region of the world. In 
this poem, the home of Viévakarma which ts situated in the northern- 
most end of the world is the lowest region. Visvakarma creating 
Tilottama, and Vulean making the armour of Achilles are alike in 
their labours. About this poem, Rajendralal Mitra wrote to 
Rajnarayan Basu, “The ideas are no doubt borrowed, and Keats 
and Shelley and Kalidas and Milton have been largely, very largely, 
put in requisition ; but as you justly say, ‘ whatever passes through 
the crucible of the author’s mind receives an original shape.’ ” 
Rajendralal further speaks of “ the Miltonic grandeur of Tilottama 

Personal and individual love-poems were successfully attempted 
by him after the manner of European poets in the Vrajdigana 
Kavya. The ode form is used in these poems. - The poet made 
a distinct change in Radha’s character. In the works of the Vaignava 
poets she is a half-divine or semi-divine woman. But here she has 
been given a human touch. She has the emotions and sentiments 
ofa human being. Krsna is also different from the customary Vaignava 
conception. He is simply a human lover. Madhusiidan lacked the 
devotional emotion and fervour of Vaisnava poets and therefore his 
conception of love is not of the type of Vidyapati and Chandidasa. 
Some critics try to trace m these poems the influence of Vaignava 
poetry. But if they have anything at all in common with the Vaisnava 
poems the similarity is on the surface only. Madhusiidan appreciated 
Vaisnava poetry but he could never think of Radha in her divine 
eestasies. At the most he could think of her just like the Gopis who 
are always human and whose love for Krigna is for Radha’s sake only. 

Virangana Kavya, another work in blank verse, was written 
in imitation of the epistle of Ovid (the Heroides) and the epistles of 
Pope. The subject-matter is woman’s love in straits. Both Ovid 
and Madhusiidan portray legendary characters, But it is a pity that 
Ovid's eroticism and frank sensibility influenced Madhusiidan to 
a certain extent as in the epistle from Tari to Chandra, 





! Rimgati Nyayaratna notes the English style of beginning from the middle in 
this poem, p. 262, Discourse on Bengali Language and Literature. 
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Another important literary achievement of Madhusidan for 
which he was mainly indebted to Europe is the imtroduction of the 
sonnet into Bengali. It was during his sojourn in Europe that he 
first. tried to write in this new form. In 1865 he wrote to Gaurdas 
Basak from France : ** I have been lately reading Petrarca, the Italian 
poet, and scribbling some ‘ sonnets’ after his manner. . . . I dare say 
the sonnet (Chaturdaspadi) will do wonderfully well in our language. 
.. . Our Bengali is a very beautiful language, it only wants men of 
genius to polish it up. ... It is, or rather it has the elements of a great 
language in it.” A sonnet inscribed to Dante elicited words of 
appreciation from Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, who wrote: “ It 
will be a ring which will connect the Orient with the Occident.” 
Among his better-known poems, one addressed to Bengal reminds 
one invariably of Byron's. “* My Native Land, Good Night,” in Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage. 

Apart from the introduction of blank verse and the enrichment 
of Bengali literature by the writing of epic poetry, rich with heroic 
figures and grand descriptions, his greatest contribution to his literature 
is the creation of a secular poetry, a poetry which like older Bengali 
poetry does not preach the cult of some deity. “ When you sit down 
to read poetry leave aside all religious bias,” was his advice to a friend,! 
Much of his poetry deals with the passion and prejudices of living 
men and women though it cannot be denied that it is untouched by 
anything divine or supernatural. He wrote poetry which forms no 
part of any religio-literary cycle but is poetry for its own sake. It may 
be suggested that Vidyasundara too was free from the religious touch. 
But Bharatachandra’s poem stands on a different level. He found 
in it an opportunity of delineating a contemporary incident, magnified 
somewhat by his revengeful spirit and marred with frequent touches 
of indecency. Madhusidan would never support such unseemly 
ideals in a poet who vitiated his art for personal purposes and lowered 
the standard of literature. He turned the tide of public taste to 
a far better channel and saved it from degeneration. Ina land ndden 
with conventions and customs, he had the courage to revolt from 
old-world ideas and it was quite proper that a Bengali imbued with 
Western ideas should do so. The course of Bengali poetry was 
directed to something better and received a new shape, freeing itself 
from conventional ideas, whether intellectual or moral. 

1 Letter dated the 29th August, 1861, to Rajnirayan Easu. 
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Yogaksema 


By Rar Banapur AmMarNnaTH Ray 


HE word Yogaksema claims high antiquity. It is found used 
in the Vedic Sambitas, Brahmanas, and Srauta-Sitras. (See 
Bloomfield’s Concordance, p. 8080.) It occurs in the Taithriya 
Upanigad, Bhrgu-valli, u, 51, and in the Katha Upanigad, u, 1, 2. 
lts best-known use is in the Bhagavad-qitd, ix, 22, while tt 1s found 
further compounded as niryogaksema in ii, 45 of the same work. The 
following uses of the word may also be noted : Mahabharata, Santi- 
parvan, ch, 348, verse 72, and ch. 74, verse 1; Manu Samhita, vu, 127, 
and ix, 219; and Sridhara’s Commentary on the Bhagavata Purana, 
v, 9, 14, and x, 24, 242 In its Pali form, yogakkhema, the word 1s 
to be found in the Dhammapada, ii, 3, and very frequently in Tripitaka 
literature, for instance, in Majjhima Nikaya, i, 163, 167,477 ; Samyutta 
Nikaya, ii, 195; and Aviguttara Nikaya, u, 247, 248. In its Prakrit 
form, joqakkhema, it occurs in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikignumtram, iv, 4. 
It is proposed in this note to discuss the true import of the word. For 
this purpose it will be best to turn to its use in the Bhagavadgita verse, 
ix, 22, as that work claims a large number of commentaries. 
The verse runs as follows :— 
Ananyis cintayanto mam ye jandh paryupasate 
Tesim nityabhiyuktandm yogaksemam vahamy aham. 
Sankara explains the word yogaksema thus: yogah apraplasya 
prapanam (attaining the unattained) and ksemah tadraksanam (main- 
‘taining the same), This interpretation has been generally accepted 
and the verse taken to mean that because the constant devotees 
fix their mind solely upon the Lord and think of nothing else, not even 
of the sustenance of their body, the Lord, in His mercy, takes 1t upon 
Himself to meet their physical needs. Even modern Indian interpreters 
like Tilak and Gandhi have accepted this meaning, the former quoting 
in support the lexicon Saévatakosa, where the word yogaksemah has 
been explained as sdmsdrika-nitya-nirvahah, 1.c. ‘the meeting of daily 
worldly needs”. Ramanuja, however, though he appears to have 
accepted Sankara’s splitting up of the compound, takes yogah to mean 


1 ‘The numbers of the chapters and verses of the three works are given os in the 
editions of the works, in Bengali characters, published by the Bangavisi Press. 
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“ finding me ™ (ie the Lord), and ksemah to mean “non-return from 
that state”, This is hitting the right meaning in a wrong way, for once 
moksa is attained, there can be no question of return from that state. 
Sridhara, belonging to Sankara’s school, thus explains the word : 
yogam dhanadi-labham ksemam tatpalanam, moksam va, It is not 
clear whether he suggests moksam as an alternative meaning for the 
entire word yogaksema or for kgema only. In the latter case, attainment 
of wealth and liberation would be a rather incongruous juxtaposition, 
In any case, it is certain that both Ramanuja and Sridhara had doubts 
about the accuracy of Sankara’s interpretation. 

The Mimamsakas would have us consider the followmg matters 
when looking for the meaning of a word or a passage, viz. upakrama 
(introduction or preface), and wpasamhdra (conclusion); abhydea 
(repetition) ; apiirvata (novelty); phalam (result); arthavada (praise 
or laudatory statement); and wpapatti (what is established). Most 
schools of thought accept this rule of interpretation. In any case, 
the introduction and the conclusion, on the one hand, and the context, 
on the other, must be locked into whenever a word or a passage presents 
difficulty. From the opening and the concluding verses of chapter tx, 
it would appear that the theme of the chapter is to describe the means 
to mokga or release from evil, and to trace the gati or course of the 
* devotee’s soul. Turning to the context, we find that verses 20 and 21 
describe the fate of the desireful Vedic sacrificers who attain to heaven 
as the result of their good works, but have to be reborn on the expiry 
of the fruits of those works, while verses 23 and 24 say that the 
worshippers of other gods are also subject to rebirths, as they do not 
know the fattva (ic. the real nature) of the Lord. It would be idle to 
expect the author to say, in the intervening verse under consideration, 
that the Lord looks after the daily physical needs of His constant 
devotees. The real meaning of the verse is that while Vedic sacrificers 
and the worshippers of other gods are subject to rebirths, the constant 
devotees of the Lord are not subject to them, because they know the 
nature of the Lord and are united to Him. This is the meaning of the 
Lord bearing their yogakgema. In fact, what is stated in these five 
verses (20-24) is summed up in verse 25. So the word yogaksema in 
the verse under consideration really means release from. the cycle 
of rebirths. 

Before proceeding to discuss how the word yogaksema might be 
made to yield this meaning, it would be well to say that the meaning 
proposed by Sankara does not appear to have been invented by him, 
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for in the Yajnavalkya Samhita, i, 100, the word is similarly explamed. 
It would appear, however, from the Manu Samhita, vil, 127 (see also 
Kulliika’s gloss thereon), and other uses of the word, that this was the 
meaning which business people would attach to the word. To a trader 
yogaksema would be to get hold of a valuable article of trade, and to 
guard it carefully, so as to make a good profit out of it when the 
opportunity came. To me, however, this appears to be an instance of 
the degradation of words, for examining the Vedic passages referred 
to by Bloomfield, the other passages referred to above, and also the 
Pali use of the word, it appears to me that the original meaning of the 
word was undoubtedly “the highest Good” or the “Summum 
Bonum”. In Pali literature, Nirvana is called the yogakkhema. 
No doubt, in the Dhammapada passage, referred to above, Buddhaghosa 
explains yogakkhema to mean “ release from the fourfold bondage =F 
We do not know what this fourfold bondage is, nor on what authority 
Buddhaghosa relied for this interpretation. The only authority one 
might think of would be the Sukla Yajurveda (Vijasaneyi Samiuta), 
xxx, 14, where yogah means “tying cattle to stakes’? and ksemah 
means “releasing them from this bondage”. I am, however, for 
splitting up and explaining the compound thus: yogesu (~ among 
gains”) ksemah (‘‘ what is good or auspicious ”), so that the word, thus 
explained, would beequivalent to ni/éreyasa or the’ Summum Bonum ”. 
In the Katha Up., ii, 1, 2, the word is undoubtedly used as a synonym 
for sreyah or “‘good”, though Sankara misinterprets it here also. The 
word can bear no other meaning in Sridhara’s fika on the Bhagavata 
Purana, v, 19, 14. See also Kullika’s gloss on Manw Samhita, 1x, 219. 
In the SamAita passages quoted by Bloomfield, the commentators. 
who are all later than Sankara, follow his interpretation. The real 
meaning in each case, however, appears to be the one suggested here, 
and the word can yield that meaning only if the compound is split 
up in the way proposed by me. It ts needless to say that though the 
highest good for all must be the same, it is not given to all to realise 
it. In fact, its conception varies among different people according to 
temperamental dissimilarity. To the ordinary man of the world 
begetting offspring, attainment of riches, and immunity from disease 
would usually be the highest good, while to the spiritually minded 
Indian the highest good would undoubtedly be the escape from the 
eyele of rebirths. 

The Gita verse, ix, 22, as interpreted by Sankara, is the earliest 
authority, if not the sole authority, relied upon by people who, in their 
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Ree eaignis' al San eM cdecaes oe. infrequently death 
No misinterpretation of a scriptural Ae: han aeente eon 50 
fraught with evil as this one ; but it is by no means an easy matter 
to convince even clever people that Saikara made a mistake. Strangely 
enough, his Vaignava opponents (except Ra anuja), ever so ready to 
St ue AED erpretations, have had no hesitation in following 





















Notes on the Transcription of Burmese 
By J. R. Fira 
Bate phonetic text given below 1s a simplified ‘‘ broad “ transcrip- 

. tion of story No. 5 on p. 37 of A Burmese Phonetic Reader, by 
Armstrong and Pe Maung Tin," and is hased on experience gained in 
the practical nse of the Reader with Burmans, and also in the teaching 
of Burmese phonetics in the Indian Institute, Oxford. 

This simplified broad transcription reduces the number of vowel 
signs from eleven to eight, eliminating a and the unsatisfactory letters 
rand o. Length-marks are also eliminated, and tone-marks reduced 
from eleven to two only. 

The sign ¢ has been replaced by the more familiar f, the affricate 
signs tg, teh, dz by ¢, ch, j, and ) by y. 

These simplifications are in accordance with World Orthography, 
which has been successfully applied to twenty African languages.* 

In the broad transcription the simple signs 1, €, £, &, , 0 1 denote 
simple vowels of medium length pronounced with “creaky ” voice, 
terminated by a weak closure of the glottis, the tone being slightly 
falling. 

The nasalized vowels and diphthongs 1, ef, 4, of, , al, a0 are to 
he treated as similar to the above. For reasons which are given In a 
subsequent paragraph, these nasalized vowels are written in, ely, ay, 
oun, uy, ain, aug in connected texts. 

i?, ei?, €?, a?, ou?, u?, ai?, au” are very short vowels and diphthongs, 
pronounced with strong stress, terminated by an abrupt closure of the 
glottis, the tone bemg slightly falling from a somewhat higher starting- 
point than in the first group, i, ¢, €, al, ete. These very short stressed 
vowels are pronounced with what may be described as clear * bright ” 
voice and are in sharp contrast with the long stressed vowels on a 
falling tone having a gradual “* fade-out ~ ending, pronounced with 
dull breathy voice, e.g. ‘i, ‘e, “€. ‘a, ‘al, ete. This contrast is most 
important, as syllables preceded by the tone-mark ° (e.g. ‘a) or followed 
by abrupt closure (e.g. a?) are often more prominent than other 
syllables. 

The vowels i, -€, -€, -@, -, -0, -U, -al, af, and _i, el, a, .of, i 
are pronounced with gradual ~ fade-out ” ending on a low level tone, 

1 University of London Press. 

i See the publications of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C. ©. 
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and with somewhat “‘breathy” voice. They are usually very long, 
but may be shortened in evervday speech. 
There remains the neutral vowel a. This is always unstressed 


‘ and very short, and usually something like —a, _e, etc. in tone. This 


neutral-vowel-weak-syllable sign 9 is all that is necessary to indicate 
what the Reader calls Toneme IV. It sounds rather like e when 
followed by another vowel or y. 
For differences of vowel quality in the phoneme groups ‘i, i?, 1, _1, 
‘a, a°, 4, ‘nu, u?, &, ff and the character of the diphthongs ‘el?, 
‘el, ou?, ‘of, ai?, al, au’, at, the Reader should be consulted. 
Length in itself is not significant. Syllables preceded by the 
tone-marks _, * (as a, ‘a) are long. Those concluded with abrupt 
closure marked ? (as m a?) will always be short, while unmarked 
symbols like a, e, o and nasalized forms like 1, al are normally of 
medium length. 
The notation a, a?, a, ‘a, is quite unambiguous for the phoneme 
variants of a, as well as for the three tonemes in which they occur. 
A glance at the table of vowels and tones given below will show 
that € and 9 are never nasalized, that ef and of occur but not @ and 4. 
Diphthongs are either followed by abrupt glottal closure occurring 
only in Toneme I, or have a closing nasalization. 
This closing nasalization resembles or p in ei and ai and y in of 
and afi. To simplify and broaden the transcription the sign 9 may 
conveniently be used in final position with the following conventions :— 
(1) It indicates the closing nasalization in ei, of, al, aa above 
described, which may be written ein, ouy, ain, aun. 
(2) It indicates the nasalization of vowels like 1, a, 8, which may 
be written in, ay, mp. 
The sign g in final position preceded by a simple vowel is thus 
used instead of the nasalization mark. 
(3) No nasal consonant is heard when 9 is written :— 
(a) At the end of a breath group. 
(6) When the following syllable begins with a vowel or the 
semi-vowels y and w, or generally with such consonants as hm, hl. 
(4) But when y is followed by initial p, b, t, d, k, g, @, 8, j in the 
next syllable the “ intrusive ” homorganic nasal must also be under- 
stood. Thus, taking examples from the first few lines of story No. 14 
on p. 51 of the Reader :— 

(i) da _gauy _8i = .do _gad(n) _Bi:. 

(ii) -ein te _ein hma — _ei(n) .te ef _hma. 
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(iii) dein ‘ge = dei(y) ‘ge:. 

(iv) i? “kain .bo = @1? kai(m) _bo:. 

In (i) the final y signifies the nasalization of the close of the 
preceding diphthong at, and also the homorganic nasal n determined 
by the following 6. Similarly in (iv) 9 is to indicate the closing 
nasalization of al, and also the homorganic nasal m determined by 
the following b. 
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l. €.and 9 are never nasalized. 

® 9? distinct from 9 does not occur. 

3. Diphthongs either followed by abrupt closure (ai?) or have closing nasalization 
(ain). 
4. in, ei, a, cte., are the symbols used in the transcribed text. in final ; 
position indicates nasalization of the preceding vowel, followed by the nasal * 
homorganic with the initial consonant of the next syllable if that initial is p, b, t, 


d, k, g, 0, 5, j, ete. 
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Table I shows the number of signs used (a) in the narrow transerip- 
tion of story No. 5 in the Reader, and (6) m the broad transcription 
here suggested. 

In comparing the figures showing the number of letters used, It 
should be remembered that the number of different letters used for 
the vowels is eight in the broad as compared with eleven in the narrow, 
and that the affricates only require three different letters in the broad, 
while there are five in the narrow, 

The total number of letters used is about the same, but as a result 
of the phonetic economies described above, the actual letters bear 
much more of the burden of phonetic significance, so that a drastic 
reduction of diacrrtical marks has been made possible. 

The proposed broad transcription is in accordance with what is 
now termed World Orthography, and might serve as the basis of a 
romanized spelling of Burmese. 
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Be Liar lig ied loops 6 
| | a 
| 1 ee No. of 
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; | | | 

The number of inter-syllable white spaces is the same, 

Text 
(The fable of the North Wind and the Sun) 
myau? _le ‘min ne _ne ‘min 

myau? _le ‘min ne ne ‘mip, @u de? na ‘a ‘ci de lo, ‘pin 
-khouy _ne ja ‘dou, ‘in _ji _thu du wu? _la de, kho ‘yi _de ta au? 
-ko -myin do -ga, @u _go ‘in -ji chu? _auy, ta? _nain _tu ga, _@a ‘a 
‘ei de lo, hma? _yu yay, ge di ‘tha ja de. _le ‘min ga, ta? -nai 
Ga lau? tai? to, ca’ ca? tai? _le, kho ‘yi Se a wu?, _ko _hma _@a 
ka? le. 9 tay ca do, le ‘min ga ma ta? _nain lo, ya? ya de. _di 
do _ne ‘min ga, ne _pu pya _ya, kha na go ‘le ne, kha ‘yi _Be ai? lo, 
@ wu’ chu? ya do, _le ‘min ga _ne ‘min _ha, 6u de>, _@a _ba _be _de 
lo, -wuy -khayn ya -le de. 


A Grammar of the Language of Bugotu, Ysabel 
Island, Solomon Islands 
By W. G. Ivens, M.A., Litt.D. 
[x TRODUCTION 

PART of the island of the central Solomon Islands which was 

called Santa Ysabel by the Spanish discoverers is known as 
‘Sambana”™ to the natives of Narovo (Eddystone) and Mandegusu 
islands, who used to raid it, The north end of the island is called 
Kia, and the southern end is known as Bugotu. There is no one 
native name for the whole of the island. 
A short grammar of the Bugotu language appears in Dr. RK. H. 
‘Codrington’s Melanesian Languages, Clarendon Press, 1885, pp. 46- 
54. When this grammar was published the material available for 
the study of the language was not very extensive. In preparing the 
grammar Dr. Codrington relied mainly on information received from 
Bugotu-speaking natives, who were present in the Melanesian Mission 
school at Norfolk Island. He was also aided to some extent by the 
likeness between the language of Bugotu and that of Florida, a much 
fuller grammar of which appears in his Melanesian Languages. 
The Bugotu language was first learned by Bishop J. C. Patteson, 
a list of whose publications in the Bugotu language, which he called 
Mahaga, will be found on p. 525 of 5. H. Ray's Melanesian Island 
Languages, Cambridge Press, 1926. In this book Mr. Ray has referred 
a number of Bugotu words to Indonesian sources. The Ysahel 
words quoted by the Spanish discoverers of the island m 1567 are 
discussed in The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, Hakluyt Society, 
1901. Further reference may be made to Ray, MIL., pp. 8, 529. 
The Rev. H. P. Welehman and Mr. E. Bourne, of the Melanesian 
Mission on Ysabel, prepared a MS, vocabulary of Bugotu words, and 
this has been largely used in the preparation of the following grammar. 
This Bugotu vocabulary is now being edited with a view to publication. 
There is ample material now available for the study of the Bugotu 
language, the whole of the New Testament having been translated, 
together with the book of Psalms, the book of Proverbs, the prophets 
Isaiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, as well as a set of extracts from the 
Old Testament ranging from Genesis to Nehemiah. These have been 
drawn on in the compilation of this grammar. 








Orthography.—In the texts the sound ngg (i.e. ngy in English 
‘« finger”) is printed as g. It is, however, a variant of k rather than 
of g. For the sake of ease in study the sound ngq is at acitten out 
in its full value. The sound ng (i.e. ng in English “s al 
written out in full. In the texts it is printed as n, , Hi 
Metathesis of se soe! —Dr. pee commented o “lorida 


















te “ hundred ” (the th of a heme equ " a 
other languages), and stated that ne the way | 






















is haw “a”. Tf this case vot vitashonie wate 7 | 
charge of borrowing might perhaps be sustained. By. 
instances of metathesis in the language, e.g. Aeg? 
“alone” ; gajika, kajiga “‘to cough”; sakapayhe. 
The language of Kwara ‘Ae, North Mala, Solo 
language of a district not far removed from Bue: 
metathetic forms, The fact of the metathesis does no 
suppose a borrowing, and it is not plain what, Dr. | 
meant ae his statement in the above quotation ys to “| 
the sense’ | eal 
Accent. The aceent in Bugotu is generally on the antey 
syllable: suli, sutsull, t 




















ABBREVIATIONS 


MiL., Melanesian Languages, RK. H. lion, vol. iii: “ Linguistica,"" 8. H. a 
Codrington, D.D., Clarendon Press, Ray, Cambridge Press, 1{7. Ss 
1885. erel., exclusive. 
MIL., Malasuatan Island Languages, incl, inclusive. 
8. H. Ray, M.A., Cambridge Press,  pers., person, persons. | 
1926. pl.. plural. 4 
TSE. iii, Report of Torres Straits Expedi- — sing.. singular. ! 


For the references to Roviana see M/L., p. 543. 


I. ALPHABET 


1. The vowels are: a, ¢, i, 0, u. 

Diphthongs are: (1) ae, a1, au: rae “to excessive "’; fai 
“four”; gau “bamboo; (2) et: fer “ fish”, 

Double vowels occur, and the doubling indicates a lengthening 
of the sound: tia “she”, vira “they” (of women); oo “a herd”, 
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“a company ”. The dropping of a consonant in reduplication causes 
along vowel sound ; jijigt “* to take an oath ". There is no“ break” 
in the pronunciation of any of the Bugotu words where such consonant 
has been dropped. : 

An interchange of vowels is seen in certain words : 6 and w are used 
indifferently in tuni, toni “ perhaps ”, and m kamoto, kamotu “ cut off 
short": o and @ interchange in fevonger, tovongai “‘ when "’, “* until”, 
and in kerongoso, korongasa “* marrow ", ~ brain”. 

9. The consonants are: k, g, nog; td, 7, ch, th; p, 6, v3; ™, ™, 
ng, gn; 1,1; 8,4, There is no w or q, and no nasal m (mr). 

(i) The g in Bugota is what Codrington calls the “ Melanesian q", 
and has the same sound as the Spanish g, or the g of modern Greek. 
(ii) The d is generally nd, but it is sometimes a pure d. “ Certain 
families or sets of people (in Bugotu) use d rather than nd.” Codrington. 
“ The sound of ) to some extent follows that of d; j is in some mouths 
the English j, in others it is ny.” id. The nggisfork: nggari” child”, 
Sa‘a kale: Nggela, the native name for Florida island, ts im Sa a Kela. 
(iii) The sound of ch is as ch in English “church”. (iv) The th is 
soft. It represents an / in the Florida language or in Mota, Banks’ 
Islands: but sometimes it is a variant of d: thanu “to bale”, Sa‘a, 
Mala. danu. (v) “By some natives b is sounded pure, but it 
is generally strengthened by m preceding.’ Codrington. In the 
translations, and in this grammar, there is no printing of m 
before 6 or of m before d. “ The sound of gn is that of the Spanish 
a (or of ni in English ‘ onion’). It 1s a change from »#.” Codrington. 
(vi) There is an interchange of » and |, tangomana, tangomalaga “ to 
he able”: of and gn, mana “ spiritual force ", magnahags ™ to regard 
with favour”: of th and /, thonga, longa ~ the beach", theutheu, 
leuleu “to mock ~. 


Ll. ARTICLES 


3. Demonstratives :— 

Singular: na; gna; sina, sa. 
Plural: mara, ara; arahai; koi. 

The article na is in very general use as meaning both “a” and 
“the”, and also as markin, ,word as a noun. All words used as nouns, 
both those without and those with a definite noun ending, are preceded 
by the article na: na (inom “ man, 4 man ": na vathe “the house, 
a, any, house”; na fata “a, the, thing, that which”; na ngger 
‘<a child, the child"; na mane tango “‘a workman”; na nago mane 
“the head man’: na kulaga “friendship” (hula “a frend”) ; 
tugu “to exchange”, na tuguva ‘exchange; mono “to abide", 
na mono “ abiding, they abode ”’, na monogna “ abiding, to abide” ; 
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na dotho “a gift, love’; na toke “ goodness"; na futuni “ the 
~ truth”. " 

When the connotation is general na may be dropped: ei vathe 
‘ house-building, to build houses’. The article na is used with the 
pronoun hava: na hava “what? anything”. It is also used with the 
possessive nouns mi, ga: na minggua, na nimuda, na nigna “ my, ete.” ; 
na ninggua na vunagi “his chief"; na nimua na finont ~ your man, 
your men”; na gamiu “* for you to eat, your food " ; it is used with 
the negative boi: na boi na ningqua ~ it was not mine”; it is used 
with a verb following mara “ people" to indicate a number of 
persons : mara na tabu “ the saints’; mara na kuma “ the destitute ”?; 
it is used with the “noun of assemblage ” koma, which is used before 
nouns as a sign of the plural: na komi mavitu nggounggovu “all the - 
peoples"; it is also used with marai, maraira, which are formed from 
mara “people, and are generally used as pronouns of the 3rd 
pers. pl.: na marai ‘* those persons ”. 







































In the translations there is a use of na with the relationship terms : 
na tamagna “his father”; but a, the personal article, is the correct 
use with relationship terms when used of specific persons. 

Codrington gives a use of na in na Bugotu “the Bugotu people”, 
but no instance of this occurs in the translations. However, Lau, 
Mala, uses na in much the same way, though not with the plural : 
na i fera ‘a person of the place”. 

Gna denotes ‘the belonging to”, and is used of both persons 
and things: na pen gna i velepuhi “the pen of the teacher”; mara 
na thaba gna a Isakar “‘the princes of Issachar” ; a Mary gna i 
Magdala “ Mary of Magdala”’; na mane gnai Nasaret “the Nazarene”. 
(In the last two instances the 7 is the locative and not the genitive.) 
The phrase a Mary gna i Magdala shows that gna here is not the 
sufixed pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing., “his, hers, its,” though 
in the phrase na mane gna i Nasaret, gna may be open to this inter- 
pretation ; see below, 9, 15. 

Sina denotes “a, a certain, another”: sina mane “ a certain man, 
another man”; sina bongt ke mathaho, sina bongi ke teo “some days 
he has malaria, some days not”; sina boo, mi sina boo “ one herd, 
then another herd". The na of stna is the article na; si appears in 
Lau, Mala, as an article used of things: it is used also as an article 
in Roviana, Solomons; see MIL., p. 544. 


fe For the use of na with a plural noun, compare Roviana (MIL. p- S44) ri na 
Agara * chiefs“. 
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Sa means “a”, it is the article used after a negative: sa meleha 
“4 place”; sa nigna fata “his things”; sa lage “ten; 3a 
vavaligna na naedia ‘a covering for their feet *. tt is used with 
hanu “person”; sa hanu “so-and-so, any person, some one "’ ; 
¢ teo sa hanu “there is no one”; ¢ feo sa fata “ there is nothing". 
For sa see MIL., pp. 63 (6) and 544. The hill languages of North 
Mala use sa as a personal article. 

Mara is the same as the Mala word mwala, ngwala “ people, 
person”: ngwala “person, you there!" It is & noun meaning 
‘“neople ": na mara i Higota “ the people of Higota "’ (one of Bishop 
Patteson’s examples) ; kekeha mara“ certain people”. When followed 
by a noun, or when used with an adjective, it denotes the plural of 
persons : mara na tabu ‘the saints”; mara na thaba “the rulers” ; 
mara ke puhi “the adults”. It is used in address: mara Israel 
‘© Qh Isracl!’’: mara “you people!" “ In Kiriwina the word used 
to secure the attention of anyone whose name is forgotten is mala 
‘you there!" SE. iii, p. 440. Mara in Bugotu is thus the 
Trobriand mala, the Sa‘a mala “people”, the Lau ngwala 
‘person ", and also the four native variations of the name of the 
island of Mala, viz. Mala, Mwala, Ngwala, Mara. 

Ara is used of sets of people: ara tamamami ‘our fathers” ; 
ara idomiu “your mothers”; ara legugna “his descendants uae 
ara Israel “the Israelites”. It also means “they who”: ara 
nggounggovu kena havi mai kori vathegna * all those who lived in his 
house’, Ara is compounded of a, personal article, and ra the pronoun, 
3rd pers. pl., seen in tira, maraira ” they ". 

Arahai is both interrogative and indefinite ; it denotes “‘ who, 
they who, those who"; arahai na maraira kedana tavita ‘who are 
they that will go?" It is compounded of ara and ahai “ who ? 
some one ”’. 

Koi is used of the plural of persons only, and precedes the noun. 
The use of na with kot shows the latter to be a “‘ noun of assemblage " : 
na koi tinont “the men”; na koi vaivine “ women”; hoi vane 
“you women !~ 

When the idea of several things of the same kind is implied, the 
noun is repeated with the copulative ma, and: na fata ma na fata, 
iT things.” 

4. Personal article: a. All personal names, male and female, 
native and foreign, are preceded by the article 2. This article applied 
to a word makes it a personal noun: a Vahavidia “ their Saviour” ; 
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a Fate 1 maramagna taligu * the Judge of the whole earth": it is used 
of particular persons, and with the relationship terms: a Mama tutu 
loalowa “‘the Father everlasting”; a tamagna “his father" : 
a idogna “ his mother"; a Jesus a dathegna a Joseph ‘“ Jesus the son 
of Joseph’; it is used with the plural: a ¢audia “their wives” : 
also wa a fawdw “their wives”, The word hanu “ person” is used 
with the personal article a: a hanu ‘‘ so-and-so, the man who”; 
etolu a hanu “ three persons"; mara e vatia hanu “ four persons” - 
na hanu means ** the thing, that which”. For hanu see ML., pp. 135, 
528, and MJL., pp. 68, 404 (13). 


5, Names of parts of the body, the relationship terms, and words 
denoting position take the suffixed pronouns of possession, ng, He, 
qna,ete, Certain nouns in Bugotu do not take these suffixed pronouns ; 
among these are the words for “‘ canoe, bag, sword, club, spear, arrow, 
adze, The use of the possessive noun #i often obscures the question 
| of the suffixing of the pronoun of possession; e.g. na nigna na bage 
| “hus bow”, or na bagegna “* his bow ”’, 
| A word may be used as a noun in a verbal form without any 
definite noun ending: mono “to abide", na mono “* dwelling, to abide, 

a place”; toke “ to be good ”, na toke ‘* goodness ”. 

A phrase with the article na preceding may be used as a noun - 
me kaea na nia hujuu sapa na hinage “asked that a canoe come” ; oF 
me yumi tamagna “a reckoning to him, it was reckoned to him". 

6. Verbal noun endings in Bugotu are: a, fa, ga, gna, agna, ana. 

| These are all suffixed to verbs. 

A: udu “to walk in file”, udwudua “ companion " : ijumi “ to 
count", yuma “counting, number”; mono “to abide’, monoa 
“dwelling * ; dua “ with, companion ", from faidu “to be on friendly 
terms with one another”: duamu “ your companion, with you ”, 

Ta is used only with the suffixed pronouns: dika “to be bad ee 
na dikatamua “your anger”; toke “to be glad”, na toketangagu 
“Tam glad”. There is a similar use of ta in Sa‘q. 

Ga: keula “friend”, kulaga * friendship"; hadi “to ascend ° 
hadiga “ height”; horu “to go down”, horuga “ depth", It would 
seem that ga properly is an adjectival suffix - but in the instances given 
the article na precedes, showing that the word so used is-a noun. 

The noun suffix gna may be added to an intransitive verb used 


‘Nes the verbal particles, the subject being always expressed - «a Sara * — 
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ke hugugna “Sarah denied”; kotida thaothadogagna “ you shall 
know ”, This use marks it as gerundival. It may be added also to 
a form consisting of transitive verb and pronominal object, with the 
articles na, sa preceding, the whole forming a gerundive; or it may be 
added to an intransitive verb with the article na preceding : regi "' to 
see’, reiregiu “‘see me”, na reiregiugna “the seeing of me, to see 
me”; na volingna “the buying of me, my price”; sa vatokeragna 
‘a blessing for them"; na kasagna “completion”; na koligna “to lie 
down”, The suffix gna may also be added to a form consisting of 
verbal particle, transitive verb, pronominal object: vetula “to 
command ”, ke vetulaugna “commanded me”; fut: “to forbid”, 
hve bation na ganiagna “1 forbad thee to eat it”. The Saenedig 
example shows an object following the gerundival use. The suffixing 
of gna may convey the idea of purpose : ke vakowragna “ to give them 
water’: na tavitiqgna kori hanganagna “to walk in his ways”. 

A compound noun appears in such phrases as: na yuma kaso 
gamugna “ the-numbering-complete-you-ing, your whole number”, 
where gna, the noun suffix, is added to the pronoun gamu “you”, 
and kasa “whole” intervenes between the verb ijumi “to count” 
and its object ; na sokara pungusigamugna “ opposing you, to oppose 
you 

There is a use of the verbal noun suffix gna following dia, the 
personal pronoun, 3rd pers. pl., which is suifixed to nouns, 
where dia is preceded by ra attached to a transitive verb, and the 
composite phrase may have an object: na palikutiradiagna na koma 
puli “ the keeping of, to keep, the laws” ; na fateradiagna ~ to judge 
them”; oro nia piipiisi pungusiradiagna “ they two clad themselves 
with them’: kena nia voliradiagna nigna na rongo “they were 
bought with his money "’; na bali telangiradiagna “* to lead them, 
their being led". It is tempting to treat both ra and dia as suffixed 
pronouns, having in view the Bugotu practice of doubling the 
pronominal object ; but it must be remembered that dia is a pronoun 
of the class which can only be suffixed to nouns, and this at once shows 
ra to be a noun form. 

Tn the Sa‘a and Lau languages of Mala the form Ia is used as a pure 
gerundival suffix, the pronouns of possession being suffixed to 1t, thus 
marking its character as a noun. Since | and r interchange freely in 
Melanesian languages, it is highly probable that the Bugotu ra of the 
above phrases represents the Mala gerundival suffix la, which has 
a similar use. The Lau phrase anilanalaa “the eating of it, for 
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eating "’ is the exact equivalent in form of the Bugotu voliradiagna 
“the buying of them”, except that the suffixed pronoun of the 
former, na, is singular, whereas dia is plural. In Lau, however, and 
in Sa‘a, any of the pronouns may be suffixed to the gerundival form 
la, whereas in Bugotu only the pronoun of the 3rd pers. pl. may be 
suffixed to ra. In order to distinguish the gerundival use of ra from 
those of gna and agna, which are noun endings, this ra may be called 
an “‘infixed gerundival particle ”. 

Since the change of / and » is quite a regular one in the Mala 
languages, it would seem that the Bugotu gerundival noun ending 
gna, i.e, na, represents the Mala laa, the final vowel of which is 
lengthened to distinguish the noun suffix proper from /a, the gerundival 
ending, Thus the gerundival forms la, laa, of Mala, and ra, qna, of 
Bugotu, are all the same. 

A sufhx gna is added to the cardinal numbers to form ordinals : 
rua “two”, ruagna “second”. It would seem that this qna is the 
same as the Sa‘a na which has a similar use: ruana “ second ". 

Aqna is a gerundival suffix also, and is used only with transitive 
verbs ; it thus differs from the gerundival suffix gna, which, as shown 
above, may be suffixed to both transitive and intransitive verbs - 
na lirehiagna “to see, seeing, sight: o tolu na horu i pusiagna 
“you struck three times”; na tavefi saniagna “the departure " 
(a composite phrase); na ruvatiagna “ divination’, A verbal particle 
or @ pronoun may replace the article: ke varuai kiloagna a Abraham 
‘he called Abraham twice”; ¢ ¢ateliagna vania “he declared (it) to 
him”; « ganiagna “| eating, ie. “I ate”. An object may follow 
such gerundival use: ketafuruagna na gold “ spreads gold over it ee 
me ke vathangutiagna na thepa “and plastered (it) with mud” : na 
hagore vaniagna a Lord “ speaking to, spoke to, to speak to, the 
Lord”; mi manea keda fuqwog 
mouth-piece *’. 

Agna may be attached to a verb with a pronominal object, the 
article na preceding: na vatokegoagna “‘to bless thee, the blessing 
of thee”; na Aaiduvigamuagna “the surrounding of you”: na 
withehegamiagna “* the killing of us, to kill us’, 

The above examples show that agna is a noun suffix by itself, 
with gerundival force, and is not made up of a, a noun suttix, 
with gna the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd pers, sing. added, as 





just as gna does : na eiagna na fata inani “ the its-doing the 
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thing that, to do that thing”; na kowviagna na bea “ to drink 
water”. (See also examples above.) 

In Florida a noun ending a is added to verbs, and the pronouns 
of possession (those which are added to nouns) are suffixed: bosa 
“to speak”, bosaanggu “my being spoken to”. Dr. Codrington 
(ML., p. 524) rightly regards this a as a gerundival suffix, and states 
that its use is mainly passive. It, again, is probably the equivalent 
of the Mala la, a noun ending (Sa‘a mae ‘‘to die”, maelana “ his 
death’), the consonant / having been dropped. Instances may be 
found in the Sa‘a and Ulawa languages of the dropping of I. 

It may be suggested that initial a of the Bugotu gerundival suffix 
agna is the same as this gerundival a of Florida, and that agna is 
compounded of two suffixes both gerundival, a + gna. Compound 
noun suffixes occur in Mala: thus Kwara “Ae has ‘anga a5 a noun 
suffix, a compound of la and nga, the I of la having dropped, and the 
“break ”’ indicating this fact. Also Sa‘a has the noun endings ngaha, 
Le. nga + Aa, and tanga, i.e. ta + nga, ha, ta, and nga all occurring 
in Sa‘a as noun suffixes. That agna in Bugotu is only used with 
transitive verbs brings it into line with the gerundival suffix la in the 
Sa‘a and Ulawa languages which has a similar use, and adds strength 
to the assumption that the gerundival form a in Florida and the 
initial a of the Bugotu suffix agna are both for la, | having dropped. 
The reason for suffixing the gerundival forms /a in Sa‘a, ete., and 
agna in Bugotu, to transitive verbs only, seems to lie in the fact that 
in these languages the gerundive is primarily active and not passive. 


It is worthy of notice that a suffix agna is used in a gerundival way 
in the Maori language, either by itself, or with the consonants A, k, 
m, r, | prefixed, which are the consonants of the transitive suffixes 


used with verbs in that language. 


Ana is seen as a verbal noun ending in mamataguena “ fearful, 
awful", from matagu “to fear”; maimanihiana “object of 
reverence”: sisirivuana “ dishonourable "; soleana “peace” ; tuluana 
“‘ continuously, for a memorial”. It will be seen in MIL., p. 045, 
and ML., p. 138, that ana is properly a verbal noun ending, but its 
use in Bugotu inclines more to the adjectival side. 

Two words, Aagetha “ doorway ” (hage “ to go out or in”), fuguea 
‘‘ redemption ” (tugu ‘to change "), show noun endings in tha and va 
respectively. These may be compared with the Mala la (“ th” for 
1") and the Mota va, which are noun endings. 
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7. The word dali forms nouns by being prefixed either to verbs 
or to gerundives; a transitive verb following bali may have the 
pronoun of the object suffixed, and the article na may precede the 
composite form. Codrington (MZ., pp. 525, 528) compares bali with 
Florida malei * place”. (See also MIL., p. 444, “* Nouns with Prefix.”’) 
The meaning of bali is ‘‘ thing by which, thing for the purpose of”: 
tatango “to work ", bali tatango “a tool, a serub knife’; bali sopow 
“a seat; bali guipui “firewood for the native oven”: na bali 
kou “a drink”; na fata bali rioriso “the things for writing with, 
pens, paper, etc.” ; bali vanga “ to eat, for eating” ; ke toke na ngali 
bali vanga “the canarium nut is good for eating”; bali fotalia na 
ulugna na linoni “for breaking men’s heads”: bali tatarida “ the 
binding of them, to bind them”; na gai na bali thaothadogagna na 
toke ma na dika “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil’: na 
bali hogoniagna na rongo “‘ to store treasure ", 

It will be seen from the examples given that bali followed bya verb, 
and used with or without the article na, may denote purpose. Bali 
is also used with a noun: bali hava “‘ thing for what ? what ?” 

The word famatahi “ brethren, sisters, family" shows a prefix 
tama used with tadi “ brother, sister "’, This tama is used in Roviana 
as a prefix, 

8. Verbs may be used as nouns without any change of form: 
the article na precedes, and the pronouns nggu, ete., may be suffixed - 
me ke aheahe kori ihugna na aheahe i havi “ and he breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life”; havi “to live”, na havi “life”, na 
havigna “ its life"; na gaugabuea i havimiu the blood of your lives ”’ ; 
hagore “ to speak ", na Aagoregna “‘ his word”, The verhal] particle 
ke may precede ; naba“ to be like, equal to ”’, igoe ko nahagna a Pharaoh 
“thou art like (him) Pharaoh”, The personal pronouns may he 
added in addition to the suffixed pronouns: ke nabamu igoe “ like 
to thee *’. 

9. Genitive. The genitive relation of nouns one to another is 
effected (a) by the use of the preposition i: na aheahe i havi “the breath 
of life”; na magavu i haidu “the day of meeting”: ara hulagna 
i vaivine “ her women friends", This i is used with the verbs turuqu, 
tabiru, which denote “ begin, change“: me furugu i velepuhi ‘and 
began to teach". (b) By juxtaposition, one noun qualifying another, 
the article na not being used with the second noun: na komi thernaapa 
botho “ all kinds of beasts”’; na tabili gahira “a vessel of stone”: 
vathe taulagi ** bride-chamber”: ina ngoi rongo “the money bag "’. 
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The former of two nouns thus used may have the pronoun suffixed 
in the 3rd pers. sing,: na livogna na nggaratu ~ the head 
(mouth) of the spear”; na vathegna a God ‘the house of God” ; 
na mavitugna na meleha “the people of the place ~ ; na manegna 
i Misraim “a man of Egypt”; manugna na bongi “a night bird”. 
(c) The preposition ni is used as a genitive in certain phrases; puku 
ni mana “all powerful”; paw ni mane “an elder” ; also pau 
faviti “to continue going”; this mi is the regular genitive in 
Florida. 

10. An instrumental prefix is i: tkonga “a crook”; agnavi 
“tongs; idathe, itina “* stones for cracking the canarium almond”. 

11. Plural of nouns, The plural of nouns is formed by the use of 
komi following the article na and preceding the noun ; kom is used 
of both persons and things, The use of na with komi shows the latter 
to be a “noun of assemblage": na komi tinont “the men, many 
a man, men"; na komi botho “pigs, the pigs”. It is not always 
necessary to use komi to indicate plurality; na ninggua na tinoni 
means either “my man” or ““my men”; ke vagagna na vailugu 
kori maaloa “like the stars in the sky”. But when komi is used 
there is a definite insistence on plurality. Ray says “ Roro ikoi (see 
TSE., iii, p. 446) may be Bugotu kom through the dropping of m”. 
Duke of York (ML., p. 566) has kum as a plural sign. 

As stated above under “‘ Articles’, koi is used of the plural of 
persons only. There is also a use of the pronouns marea, ira“ they", 
iraani “these”, irangeni “those”, and of the article ara and the 
noun mara to denote a plurality of persons: mara e rua ara dathemu 
“they two your children, your two children”; ¢ lima hangavul 
mara na dathe “ the fifty children ” ; marea kena mono ~ they who are 
abiding"; iira na vaivine “the women“; & salage rua iraani “* these 
the twelve, the twelve ""; iraani na vinogagna a Sarah ** these are the 
days of Sarah”. To denote totality nggovu, nggounggovu “all, 
complete” and Aikovu “ all” may be added to the noun: na kom 
meleha nggounggovu “all the lands”. Udolu means ““ whole, all, 
totality’: na meleha udolu “ the whole place". Sethe “to be many, 
all’ is used with the verbal particle ke as an adjective meaning 
“many”: marea kena sethe “many people”; na (komi) mavituc ke 
sethe ** many peoples ”. 

12. Gender. To denote gender mane “ male”, vaivine ~ female ” 
are added to the noun: na vungaogna na vaivine “ his, her, mother- 
in-law *’. 
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IV. Proxouns 


13. Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb. 
Sing. 1. ina, nau, w. 
2. 1goe, 0. 
3. tmanea, manea “he, it”; na “she”, 
1 excl. igami, game. 
2. igamu, gamu. 
3. imaraira, maraira, imarea, marea, maria, limara, timarea 
“masculine”: tira “* feminine "’, 
Dual 1 inel. irogita, rogita. 
1 excl, iregami, rogama, 
2. irogamu, rogamu, 
3. iromaraira, romaraira, romarea “‘ masculine "’; iroiira, 
rovira ** feminine ” 
Trial 1 incl. iolugita, tolugita, 
1 excl. itolugami, tolugami. 
2. itolugamu, tolugamu. 
4. tolumara, tolumaraira, tolumarea, tolira, tolu traani 
* masculine’; folira “ feminine ”. 


The dual and trial forms contain the numerals ro “two”, tolu 
“three ”. 

The short form nau, Ist pers. sing., is not im very general 
use. The short forms of the pronouns Ist and 2nd pers. sing., 
u, o, are used as subjects: wu ania “T said’; 0 ahoru “ thou sayest”, 
They are combined with the verbal particle ke in the forms ku, ko, 
and serve as subjects. 

Tt will be noted that different pronouns for masculine and feminine 
are used in the rd persons singular and plural, and in the dual 3rd 
pers. also, ie. gender is distinguished. This usage is rare in 
Melanesia. The distinguishing of gender, wherever it occurs in 
Melanesia, would seem to be a Papuan usage. Ray states (in a letter) 
that gender is distinguished in some Papuan languages in New Guinea. 
Also that Vella Lavella and Bougainville (in the Solomons) have 
a similar usage (see TISE., tii, p. 435), 

The form manea “he” is evidently made from the word mane 
“male. Codrington is undoubtedly correct in regarding the form 
nia “she” as the personal pronoun, 3rd pers. sing. ., Which occurs 
so commonly in Melanesia. In MZ. Codrington gives Maewo, Wango, 
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ia, Fiji koya, Malay iya, as personal pronouns, Srd pers. sing. 
(see MIL., pp. 428-9). The initial vowel of ta has been lengthened 
in the Bugotu iia, Manea, tia, may precede personal names. 

The forms in the 3rd person plural masculme are derived from 
the noun mara “ people”. For the (i of fimara, timarea, see below, 
94 (3), ali, etc. 

The forms with initial i, except inau, igoe, iia, ivra, are used when 
the diction is emphatic. 

The form iira of the 3rd person plural is the regular form ira 
which is seen in Mota, Fiji, etc., the initial vowel being lengthened 
in Bugotu. 

The pronouns of the 3rd person, singular and plural, masculine, 
are used of things as well as of persons. There is no plural suffix 
i, gi, such as occurs in Florida, used of things. The phrase “ the two 
men ” is rendered romarea na mane ; itadia romarea ~ of, for, the two 
of them; “they three ” may be expressed by folu iraani, a demon- 
strative pronoun being used with the numeral. 

14. Pronouns suffixed as object to verbs and prepositions. 


Sing. 1. u. Pl. 1 imel. gifa. 
2. go. L excl. game. 
a. 2. gam. 
oh ra, 


There is no plural ni used of things as in Florida. When the object 
of a verb or preposition is expressed, there is always an anticipatory 
object in the form of one of these pronouns suffixed to the verb: 
keda padau inau na miomilo “ let the destitution fall on me”; this 
is an ordinary usage, and is not by way of giving prominence to the 
pronoun; tania na vunagi ~ for the king”. The gerundives gna, 
agna, may be added to a form consisting of verbal particle or noun, 
transitive verb, and suffixed pronoun of the object: he vefulaugna 
 eommanded me, to command me”; na vathegamiagna * the killing 
of us, to kill us”; kena mai pungustira romarea “they came against 
them both ”. 

15. Pronouns suffixed to nouns, and to certain nouns used as 
prepositions. 


Sing. 1. nggu, ngqua. Pl. 1 inel. da, 
2. mu, mud, 1 excl. mami. 
3. gna. 2. miu. 


%. dia. 
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These are the pronouns of possession: dathenggu “my son” ; 
na taviti atudia “their departure; manegna i Bugotu “‘a man of 
Bugotu™. The forms nggua, mua of Ist and 2nd persons singular 
are used with the stems ni, ga: tangihia ninggua na pohe “1 want 
cloth ” ; na gamua “* your f 

For the dual, ro “ two” precedes the noun, and the plural forms 
of the pronoun are used: ro limadia na vaivine ** the hands of the two 
women”; ke mono trotadia ‘dwelt with the two of them": na ro 
matamv “the eyes of you two”. o is itself treated as a noun, 
the article na precedes, and the pronouns are suffixed: na romiu 
“of us two”; na rodia “* the property of the two of them "’. 

For the trial, tolu “three ” precedes the noun, the plural forms of 
the pronoun being used: na tolu limadia “the hands of the three ”. 

Nouns with pronouns suffixed, and used as prepositions, are : 
(na) vuneqna ** because " ; aay i hear “; kameanegna “ opposite” ; 
hotagigna “in the midst of * ; (na) eigna ‘ the doing of (it), because i, 

16, Demonstrative ecriamn. Ari “that, there + ani, ent, eeni 
“this, here, that, there”; ngent, ngengeni, nggeri, nggenggert ** that, 
those, there"; na “here, this’: inaw na ‘‘ as for me” ; igoe mea 
“you!” ; a Christ keda mai na “ (when) Christ shall come’: keda 
hatheu na * will call me”; keda nere na “ if he sleeps”. With ngge- 
ni, nege-rt, compare Sa‘a ae nge-na, nge-ni, 

Compound ; i ani, ia ent “this”; da ngent: ia nggert ** that” : 
na tunegna wane “* because of this, therefore’; ta nggeri ari“ that’s " 
it there! : i vamua ngeni na titionogna a Kamakajaku “ this then 
is the story about Kamakajaku. The form ia does not occur singly, 
but has ani, ngeni, ete., added. It ts (as seen above) the regular 
Melanesian pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing., he. ete. 

Plural: ira ant, tra ent, ira ngem “ these, those”: imaraira ani 
(ngeni) “those there”. The form ira is the regular Melanesian 
pronoun Srd pers. pl., they. 

Hi: tweet hi mane ari“ where 1s that man? shows Ai as a demon- 
strative ; da imanea Ai tuni eri“ haply he is that person”, Hi used 
by itself denotes a finished action (as do also na and ri): ngqowu hi 
“when that was finished”; ke vula hi ** he has come”: yne ke lari 
hi “and when rt was evening"; toke Ai “that will do! enough !” 
Hi combines with ri and na to make the forms Airi, hina, which are 
used as demonstratives : ifada een hiri “ of those here’ ; 2 ane Airs 
“ these here”; ia ngeni Airi “* those here + da anggai hina “ do this, 
then"; feo fina “no! not that!” Ai is in constant use as an 
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explanatory word, and is used to soften speech; ke vano pada vamua 
a Martha ri“ when Martha met him”; mau ri” here Iam, it isn I”. 
On Mala, ni is in use as a demonstrative (also in Roviana, MIL.., 
p. 547). 

The demonstrative pronouns generally follow the word they 
qualify. 

17. Interrogative pronouns. (a) Persons: hai, ahai, plural 
arahai “who?” : na nigna ahai “whose?” ; na fononga ahai ma 
“whose property is this? ’’ The interrogative na may be added : 
ahai na “who?” (6) Things: hava, ¢ hava, na hava “what?” ; 
na hava qua “ what else ? all and sundry "; igita katida hava “ what 
shall we be 2: na tango na hava “ what work 1 work of what sort?” ; 
hali hava “ what does it matter 1”; ¢ hava “ why ?~ 

18. Indefinite pronouns. The interrogatives are also used as 
wndefinites: hai, ahai, hava, na hava, are used as meaning ~ anyone, 
anything“; ¢ hava is used in exclamations as meaning “ how ™!; 
¢ hava na tinoni thaba “ how great is this man ! what a great man he is!” 
« hava rae toke “how good it is!""; na hava also denotes ~ that 
which”; sikei “one”, si “a, one”, also mean “‘ anyone, any- 
thing’: ke teo sikei “ there 1s no one, no one ". si na mane a man, 
a certain man, any man, a different man “. 

Kekeha is “some”; it is a reduplicated form of keha “ one, the 
first’: kekeha ara dathemu “some of your children’; araha, 
a compound of ara, a plural article used of persons, and hai, the 
interrogative used impersonally, denotes “ those who, they”: ftuw 
vano arahai nggounggove “ more than they all” ; marchai na nigna ne 
vike “and all his family ”. 

Sopa, soasopa, is “every, each, different '’: soasopa ike 
nggounggovu “‘every family”; lagna sopa na vike “‘among every 
family” ; leulegu ‘‘ following ” is used as meaning ‘every: leulegu 
vuovugoi “* every morning”; letlegu magavu * daily”. 

19. Relative pronouns. There are no relative pronouns ; their 
place is taken: (a) by a pronoun of the object suffixed to a verb: 
na tila ia ani ku sabiria i Marau ‘* this club T bought it (which I bought) 
at Marau’’; ivet na tinoni ku regira “where are the men whom 
I saw?” (b) by the use of the instrumental preposition mia: na 
tila ia ani ku nia thabubiagna na tinoni “this is the club I with it 
killed a man (with which I killed a man)” ; (e) by the use of a clause ; 
ke dothovia a tahigna me ke regia “ he loves his brother and he saw 
him (whom he saw)"; ke mai imanea ke maturingita “ here comes he 
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that dreams". “‘ The persons who, they who" may be expressed 
by na marci, arahai, with verbal particle and verb following. 

20, Possessives. The possessive nouns are m, of general relation, 
and ga, which is used of things to eat and drink ; both are used of 
friends or enemies! 

Both ni and ga have generally articles of their own, na, sa, distinct 
from the na belonging to the noun with which they are used. This 
na is written separately. The pronouns of possession are suffixed 
to both ni and ga: na magna na vike “ his people”; na nigna ahai 
“whose?” : nidia arahat “ whose (plural)? In the lst and 2nd 
persons singular, the forms suffixed to ni and ga are nggua, mua, not 
nggu, mu: ninggua na kona “my enemy"; marea na ningqua na 
thevu i oka “my enemies’; eidia ara gadia tamatahi “for the 
brethren; ro gadia na thevu i oka “‘ their enemies "!; ninggua na 
fata “a thing of mine ” ; keda hea na gagna na bread, ma na gagna 
na bea keda talu mono “ his bread shall be given him, and his water 
shall abide; na pamaa “your food ” 

Ni is used, pia the suffixed pronouns of possession, as meaning 
“for my part ”’, : imarea kena rigia widia “‘ they saw it for their 
part”. In the nt. matagu ninggua “1 was afraid, tangihia 
ninggua na pohe “I want cloth”, ninggua has the force of a personal 


pronoun. 


VY. ADJECTIVES 


21. The adjectives follow the nouns, and in general all words used 
as adjectives are in.a verbal form, being used with the verbal particle 
ke: ke iso “small; ke hutu “large” (but na nggari iso “a small 
child ” is a correct use; also manu Autu “ large bird, ic. eagle”; 
ke boi dant iutu gua “not yet broad daylight’); kort meleha ke 
toke me ke hutu “‘in a good and large place; na komi vike ke sethe 
puala “very many nations"; na vathe ke tabu “the holy house ” 
na fata hina ke iso teoteoa “* that which is least”. 

22. Adjectival endings : ga, a, are adjectival endings ; ga is added 
to nouns: bea “water”, beabeaga “‘ watery’; faafata “ layer”, 
faafataga “in layers”; @ is in more general use and is added to 
verbs : iso, isoa “little”; leo “ not to be”, teoa “‘ gone, destroyed ” ; 
udolu, udolua “ all, complete"; toke, tokea “‘ good”; havi “ to live ”, 

' The use of the possessive ga with the word denoting “enemy “ occurs also in 


Melanesian languages in New Guinea; see NJ... p.438. Ray (in letter) also quotes 
Ini language, Loyalty Islands, Melanesia, iwahnai Amidiny ménya “ my enemy ' 
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havia “living, alive”; falapono ‘‘to hide”, talaponoa “secret” ; 
polo “to hide ”, poloa “ secretly © ; hutu “to be big", Autua “ much. 
big” (see 34). 

23. Comparison is made by tano “to go " with the preposition 
ta, to which the pronouns of possession are suffixed : ke hulu vane 
“ itis bigger” ; ke hutu vanotadia iraant ~ bigger than those (things) ” ; 
ke thaba vano tagna imanea “he is greater than he”; (uu vano 
“ standing beyond ” also denotes comparison : @ tamadia ke dothovia 
tuu vano tadia “his father loved him more than them ""; ano me 
nano means “more and more”. <A simple statement also conveys 
an idea of comparison : ke Autu cent“ this is big’, Le.“ it is bigger ”. 

For the superlative puala, rae, hehe, are used: ke dika hehe puala 
“very bad”; ke rae bohe “ it is very grievous” ; na horugna ke Madu 
pwala “its fall is very great“ ; ido “* mother ” is used of anything 
very big: idogna na liva “the mother of scorpions!" ; Aangga 
denotes “somewhat, rather”: na fei ke hangga hutu “a fairly 
large fish ’’. 





VI. VERBS 


24. The verb is conjugated in Bugotu by means of particles. 
These precede the verb and may themselves serve as the subject. 

The particles in use are: (1) ¢, ke, without tense significance. 
These two particles mark a word as a verb ; both are used with the 
gerundive, and ke is used with certain nouns: ke nabamu “* sufficient 
for you’. The particle ¢ occurs in its simple form when the meaning 
is “there is, it is", or when used with the conjunctions ba “or”, 
ma “and”, or in the forms be, me, or with the words minggoi, qua 
lest’, nggi “‘ illative “, etc.: ¢ feo sa ngaengate itangqua “ fury is 
not in me’: ¢ toke “ it is good ” ; etutuni “truly”; ¢ Kiloagna na 
horara “there is a naming the sea, he called it sea" ; ¢ ania, € gagua, 
e ahoru “saying "’, phrases used of quotations, the subject not being 
expressed ; uha e uha “rain rains, ie. it is raining”; me vuevuger 
‘and (it was) next morning”; ¢ hau me how “ for ever and ever” ; 
he teo “or not’; keana e teo “or (if) not” ; nggi e hagore vania 
‘thereupon (he) said to him”. There is a use of the particle ¢ in the 
expressions ¢ hava ‘‘ what?" ; € ngiha “ how many ?” and also with 
the numerals from “‘ two " to “ten”: e rua“ two '. 

When the subject is in the 3rd pers. plur. ¢ combines with the 
verbal particle na, and this ena is used instead of the 3rd pers. plur. 
of the pronoun ; ena minggoi sethe puala “ lest they increase greatly ". 
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In the Sa‘a and Ulawa! grammars this e, which also occurs in 
those languages, is treated as a pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., but the 
Bugotu use of e shows it to be a verbal particle in origin. 

The particle ke occurs in its simple form when the subject is in the 
Srd pers. singular, or when it is used with a verb to form adjectives, or 
in phrases like ke bongi ** it is night, by night; ke dani “* by day” : 
ke taviti imanea “ he has gone; na tinoni ke toke “a good man”. It 
coalesces with u, o, the short forms of the personal pronouns, Ist and 
2nd persons singular, in the forms ku, bo, which are used as subjects. 
In the plural, 3rd pers., it is used without loss of vowel in the 
forms keda, belana, kena, kena da. It sustains the loss of its vowel 
when compounded as in the forms given below in (4). 

(2) Da, with tense significance, denoting the future, and with an 
imperative and conditional use as well. When the sense is future 
da may be used with the particle ke in the forms keda, kedana, etc., 
kuda, ete. (see (4)): da anggai hina “this is what you must do”: 
da sokara, da silada “ arise, shine!" ; keda anggai “ let it be, it will 
be, thus”; ara dathenggu e rua koro da sopou “ let my two sons sit ” : 
da u gagua “for me to say” ; ba da gagua ° ‘or to say”:  asloae 
adoa da e mono qua “‘ I don’t know if he is still there; da mono e lima 
hangavulu ‘if there be fifty’; da tutugu gua ri apenges “if there be 
twenty there ”. 

(3) Plural and dual particles uncompounded with the particle ke :— 


Pl. 1 inel. ats Dual 1 incl. ore. 
1 excl. wi. 1 excl. wrw. 
2. oft. 2. oro. 
3. ena, 3. TO. 


These are without tense significance. The forms ati, wi, of, differ 
from the corresponding forms a, ai, au, of Florida, though the a of ati 
may be the same as the a in the Florida and Vaturanga forms. For the 
fi which occurs in them, reference may be made to the pronominal 
forms tati, gealt, goali, in Nggao, Ysabel, and to dat, meat, muat, diat, 
in Duke of York Island (see ML., pp. 556, 567). Ray gives the 
pronominal forms tahati, gehati (which also contain fi) in a grammar 
of the “ Bush ” language of Ysahel (see MIL.. , p. 529). Ray says (m 
letter) that the ¢: of these forms is all that remains of the numeral vati 
“four”. This would be a Papuan usage from the evidence of TSE., 
lil, p. 465, where Ray says: “ It is interesting to note that in some 


* Ivens, Anthropos, 110; Journal of the Polynesian Society, vols, xxii ff. 
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of the Melanesian languages of New Guinea there are traces of a 
former inability to count beyond three”. After quoting the Wedau 
vi-maga-ina “ fourth”, which is formed from the root maga “many ", 
he also says (p. 464): “* This identity of the words for ‘four’ and 
‘many ” seems to show .. . that all beyond three was ‘many’ (in 
Wedau) as in most of the Papuan languages.” It seems probable, 
therefore, that the fi of Bugotu afi, etc., is for vati “four”, (With 
the ti of afi may be compared the initial in the pronouns finera, 
timarea “* they ”’.) 

The ra, ru, of the forms oro, uru, are variants of the numeral 
rua ‘two, and appear also on Mala, It is plain that there is but 
one form for the dual, apart from ro, 3rd person, uru being adopted 
to preserve the exclusive use. There 1s no explanation of the initial 
vowels. 

Ro is used as a verbal particle in the dual number, and serves by 
itself as a subject. The vowel of the conjunction ma ‘and ” changes 
to o before ro. 

The above particles are used as subjects of the verb, and serve 
instead of the personal pronouns of their equivalent number and 
person; they are also used with the conjunctions ngge, nggi (of 
consequence), and ma (copulative); the vowels of ngge and ma 
drop before the initial vowel of the particular particle with which they 
are used, and the consonant of the conjunction joins on to the particle : 
ali boi regia ““ we have not seen him” ; nggalt rongovia mutt lequa 
‘‘we have then heard and follow’’; mggi ena jufu mena piniru 
“then they went and encamped”, These particles are not used 
with da, the future particle, nor are they used with a subject, 
pronominal or otherwise. 

(4) Particles compounded with the particle ke, in all numbers :— 


Sing. 1. hu Pl. 1 imel. kati. 
2. ko. 1 excl. Arts. 
9. kot. 
Dual 1 incl. koro. Trial 1 inel. kotolu. 
1 excl. Aurw. 1 excl. Autolu. 
3. koro. 3. kotolu, otolu. 


These particles are without tense significance. They may serve 
by themselves as the subject of the verb, instead of the personal 
pronouns of their equivalent number and person, or they may be used 
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with a subject, pronominal or otherwise: hati ado ngqi ati dothovia 
““we know that we love him”; tira kena saisami “they hasted ” ; 
maraira kena regia “* they saw it”; na kulidia kena pui “* their ears 
were deaf”. 
It is evident that the plural and dual forms of these particles are 
a compound of ke with the particles ati, ifi, etc. The trial forms, with 
the exception of ofolu, Srd pers., are similar in make up to those of 
the dual number, tolu, three, being suffixed to ko, ku, instead of ro, 
ru, two. The forms in the singular are a compound of ke with wu, o, 
the short forms of the personal pronouns, Ist and 2nd persons, In 
the 3rd pera. sing. te serves alone. The future particle da follows 
any one of the above particles when the sense is future: in the 
Srd pers. pl. kedana is the more usual form, but kenada also occurs. 


25. The Imperative. A verb may be used by itself as an imperative -: 
watigo “be off! get away!" ; feu mai “ give me!" ; mai “ come 
here |” The pronouns o “thou”, gamw “‘ you’, and the particles 
ko, koti, are used when the sense is imperative: o taviti moko velea 
“go and speak!" ; wvano, koti hatia “‘ go ye and get it!" As stated 
above, the verbal particle da is used by itself as an imperative: da 
rarai ‘* awake (thou) |” 

26, The past tense is shown by gohi following the verb. This is 
only used of a definite past, and is not in constant use where in English 
a past tense is used. The change in tense is not generally stated. 
Gohi 1s also used (like ‘ofo in Sa‘a) to denote emphasis: na kom fata 
na nimiu gohki “* your things, mean". The demonstratives ja, na, ri, 
are used following the verb to denote completed action. Nagovn “ to 
finish, complete " may be added after a verb to denote completeness 
of action: ke vathehera nggovu “* killed them all out". 

27. Repetition of the object. An anticipatory object is used 
consisting of a pronoun suffixed to the verb, the object then following ; 
this is not done merely to express emphasis: ke vetulara na bkonu 
tahigna “he commanded (them) his brethren”; keda bosi regiu qua 
inau “he will not see me again "’. 

The pronoun a is suffixed as object to certain verbs where an object 
is not used in English: ke velea “he said”; kena hagorea “they 
said; ¢ ania “said he”; ku risoa vanigamu ‘‘ 1 wrote to you" : 
keda hangavia vamgamu “I will open to you ”’. 

25. Negative Particles. The negative particles used with verbs 
are boi, bost, the latter being the more emphatic; they follow the — 
verbal particles ku, ete.: ku bom adoa “T don't know”: koti bosi 
kalasu aanga atu “ ye shall not go out in haste": moko boi sula “‘ and 
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thou art not comforted”; me ke boi tagna na hehenggu “ and not of 
my spirit " ; bosi imanea na“ is it not he ?” These negative particles 
may qualify nouns, or words which are nouns in form: hu bor linens 
“JT am no man”: keana bosi ninggua “ but not of, for, me ~ ; bow 
nigna “he doesn’t want to”. The gerundival ending gna may he 
added to boi: ke boigna na nggari duamami “ the lad is not (not being 
with us)”. 

29. The conjunction nggi. Nagi is used (1) as a connective particle, 
meaning “thereupon, then, and ’’; (2) as an illative, meaning “in 
consequence”; (3) with the verbal particle e, meaning “if, mn order 
to’: (4) to denote “that in dependent clauses; (5) of indirect 
speech ; (6) with the short pronouns w, 0, used as subjects, or 
with the verbal particles e, ati, iti, ofi, ena, used as subjects ; (7) with 
the verbal particles compounded with ke when these are followed 
by the future particle da: nggovu nggi “ thereupon, after that” ; 
ngiha nggi oti vano “when are you going!" ; kuda vetulara arahat 
nggi kedana ohoa ‘I will send some to (that they should) carry it ” ; 
nggi e velea “if he says” ; nggi e wanga me ke kou “ to eat and drink © ; 
nggi e talangia mai “let him bring him hither”; nggi ¢ vatheheu 
“to kill him " ; Koti hagorea nggi inau “* ye say that it ia 1”; a Joseph 
ke vetula nggi ¢ rote vonura na nidia na vuke “ Joseph bade them fill 
their sacks ”. 

The vowel of nggi does not drop before the vowel of the verbal 
particle or the pronoun with which it is used. The personal pronouns, 
except u and 0, are only used with nggi when the sense is future and 
the particle da is added to the verbal particle ke or those particles 
which contain ke. 

30. The words minggoi, gua,go. These all mean “lest”. Mingge 
is used immediately preceding a verb: koti minggot vethuhugi “ see 
that ye do not quarrel”; it may follow the conjunction nggi, used 
with the verbal particle e, or it may follow ngge: ngyi e minggoi 
vareogo “lest thou be destroyed’; ¢ minggot sonomgita na thepa 
‘lest the earth swallow us up” ; qua is used with the pronouns w, o, 
| used as subjects, or with the verbal particles e, ati, iti, oft, ena, used 
as subjects ; minggoi may be added : gua oti minggoi manggoli ~ lest 
ve faint”; gua e minggoi auaugamu “lest ye be tempted " ; gua ¢ 
iti thehe “lest we die”; go is used only with the verbal particles e, 
ena, of the 3rd person, and minggoi may be added. 

3]. The dehortative is sa, or sagoi, the longer form being 
~ compounded of sa and goi ‘‘ at all”; of these, sagoi is im more general 
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use : sagoi matagu “‘ do not fear ; © sa sigo au“ do not look out” ; 
koti sagoi piapilau “ do not lie’, Both sa and Saget Bre Hard ene 
negatives : sa dorovia gua na matanggu “* shall see my face no more ” 
keana a Pharaoh da sa tango piapilau gua “ but let not Pharaoh deal 
any more deceitfully "; a God keda sagoi hagore vanigami ~ let not 
God speak to us"; inau kuda sagoi mane piipist “1 will not be 
a healer. (Compare the use of sa‘a, the dehortative, in Sa‘a.) 

$2. The use of nouns and gerundives, Le. noun forms, as verbs 
has been exemplified above under “‘ Nouns”, gna; agna, Further 
examples are: imarea nage na jufu kori meleha i mono “‘ so they came 
to a place of abode’; hava ko resugna na pohemu “why have you 
torn your clothes?” ; nau tovengai tokenggu “as soon as I am well”; 
ena vanohehedia “they desire”; ke boi sonovia tokegna na sous 
“ there is not a good swallowing of food, i.e. Tcan't swallow my food * ; 
ko sagot matagu na horugna “* do not fear to go down ” 

33. Certain verbs are treated as nouns by the gating of the 
pronouns of possession, Ist pers. pl. incl., but the resultant phrase 
can only be translated as a verb in the imperative: atu “to 
go”, atuda “‘let us go!”; raraida “let us awake!" nereda 
“let us sleep!" This use may be compared with the Santa Cruz 
use of a suffixed pronoun with the verb. (See MWL., pp, 489, 49], 
mopenge “my seeing", Le. “I see ”.) 

34. The Passive. There is no passive, but a passive sense is 
conveyed (1) by the use of the particle ke with a transitive verb: 
arahai kena tinaraira “‘those who are instructed"; ke rote vonura 
na duke “they have filled the bags, ie. the bags have been filled " ; 
tagna ke birehira “ when they were made”; or by the use of particle 
and neuter verb: na komi fata ke jou “ the things that are planted ” ; 
(2) by the use of the gerundive: kena hic voliradiagna nigna na 
rongo “they were bought with his money”; na vatheheugna “ the 
killing of me, my being killed ”. | 

Passive endings. There is a passive ending in a, yes cloubtless 
is an extension of the adjectival suffix in a; hangavia “ opened” ; 
hogaginia “* boundless "’; risoa “ written"; rotea “ fallen down” 
soaravia “flooded "'; siria “burst”; tavea “ flowed” ; ‘atbkee 
“© billed " (see 29). 

35. The order of the Bugotu sentence. The subject often comes, 
though not necessarily, at the end of the sentence: na mane ma na 
vaivine ke birehira imanea ‘‘ male and female created he them” : 
me ke vele tokera a (rod ** and God blessed them"; ke poha na kidoru, 
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ke ruqu au na manu “ the egg bursts, out comes the bird; na botho 
ke gania na iu “the dog seizes the pig" ; ke gani nggovu gohi inau 
‘“T have eaten it all’; ke liligi na hinage, me ke luew na tinoni 
“ capsizes the canoe, and drowns the man”, Le. “the canoe capsizes, 
and the man is drowned ”. 

36. “When, time when” is rendered by tagna, tagna “in it, 
while, when”: tagna iangeni “ then" ; itagna na maagna mei ** when 
he is come, at his coming” ; fagna koti sopou kori vathemiu “ when you 
sit down in your houses"; but a simple statement may serve the 
purpose: inau ku thehe gohi, koti ngiluu inau ~ (when) I am dead, 
ye shall bury me”; inau ku mono mua ~ while I stay ". 

37. Quotation. There is no particle which marks quotation, but 
certain phrases are employed ; ¢ ahoru, e (ke) ania “ saying, says he, 
said he ” (these may be added at'the end of a sentence in addition 
to whatever verb meaning ‘‘ to say ” has been used as the predicate) ; 
ke gagua “‘ said he, saying"; mena ama, Ke havi a dathemu “ saying, 
Thy son liveth”; gua “‘thus” denotes a quotation: ke hagore qua 
“he spoke saying”; mi manea ‘‘ then he (said) ” ; ke anggai e ahoru 
a Jihova, ke velea “thus spake Jehovah, saying”; ea also denotes 
a quotation, and may occur at the beginning or the ending of a sentence - 
ea manea “says he”; a Hannah ke tayai, ea “ Hannah prayed, 
saying". The a of ea is probably for ga of gagua “ to speak, say "", the 
q having dropped, and ea in some connotations appears to mean 
“done”. 

98 Verbal Prefixes. The causative prefix is va, which is used with 
verbs, and with the numerals to form the ordinals : aoaso “to walk”, 
raaoaso “to lead by the hand”; varuagna, varuai “a second time, 
second"; vavatigna “fourth”; vavitugna “eighth”. A form jo 
also appears: famaemane ‘‘to be arrogant”. There is a prefix vi 
which is used with the numeral folu “three”: vitolu “ the third 
day", vitolugna “third”, (CE. Roviana vina in vinarua ~ second ””, 
and Wedau vi (TSE., iii, p. 473).) The reciprocal prefix is nei ; this 1s 
used with verbs, the verbal suffix gi, used intransitively, being generally 
added: veihaohagoregi “to converse”; veidikahaginig “to hurt 
one another ", show gi added to a verb already possessing a transitive 
suffix ; veirarovi “ mutual sympathy” is ised asa noun. Some forms 
serve as both verb and noun: veifotovigi “to split up a village, 
dissension’’; veifuagi “‘to altercate, altercation”; veiwhabuthabu 
‘to beat one another” is used without gi suffixed; oli veimono 
soleana “be at peace one with another” shows vei used without gi. 
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ileal There is also a word veinigi meaning “ mutually” ; this is made up of 


vei, reciprocal prefix, i, prepositional verb, gi, verbal suffix: veinigt 
gagathati “to bite one another” ; Koti verigi tango na dotho * serve 
{ 5 one another in love”. 

The prefixes hai, fai, denoting mutuality, appear in the verbs 
haidu, faidu “to gather together ”, cf. Sa‘a Adit. 

Condition is denoted by the prefixes ma, mama, fa: malumu 
Mh . “easy; mamaluha “loosed” ; tavoga “ different’, Other prefixes 
; are fata, tava, toto: tatangutu ‘“‘to assemble in crowds”; tavalili 
“to depart”; faraguguri ‘to blow in gusts"; favaunu “loosed” ; 
totopiti ‘‘ revolving, a wheel”. 

Vari, fari, is a prefix of reciprocity : vari hotagiqna Bethel ma At 
‘between Bethel and Ai”; verinanaba “to be equal with one 
another "; variapo ** to toss about"; faritango “to work together ” ; 
fari is used as a verb meaning “to share”, cf. Mota var. 

30. Suffixes to verbs. These suffixes when added to the Bugotu 
verb do not make them necessarily transitive (Le. a pronominal 
object is not necessarily added to them), though they are definitely 
transitive suffixes in the Sa‘a and Ulawa languages. The suffixes 
are: (1) Simple: i, ori preceded by a consonant: gi, ia, ki, li, mi, ni, 
ngi, ri, si, ti, vi. These suffixes are used indifferently, and no particular 
sense can be assigned to any one, 





haka ‘to be bruised ", bakai “‘ to bruise ”’. 

jathe ‘‘to call", jathegi “to call attention to” ; verhaohagoregi 
“to converse "’. 

liohi, “to look at ” (Sa‘a lie, “to look”’). 

piru “to plait ", piruki “to plait a thing”. 

hangqu “to be steep”, hangguli “to climb up”. 

iju ‘to count’, uma “* to count things ". 

matagu “to fear", mataguni “to fear a thing ”’. 

buta “to open the eye , bufangi “to stare at”, 

tapo “ to strike", fapori “to brush with the hand”. 

nggarusi “ to scratch something ” (Sa‘a haru “‘ to scratch”), 

pono “ to close over "', ponot, ponoli “to close over a thing ”. 

dedoro “‘ to see", dorovi “* to see something ”. 

A supplementary verb /a also appears, attached to verbs, and 
meaning “to do”; boi “ not to be”, boiboila “ to he disobedient ”, 
ie. (nothing do); dika “to be bad”, diadikala “to damage (to do 
bad to)"’; Aavu “* to wash *’, havula ** to wash someone (to wash do) " ; 
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dua ‘to be together with’, duaduala “ to merease in numbers (put 
together)”. A transitive suffix mat is seen in palameat (pala) * to 
embrace ”. 

(2) The suffixes agi, gint ; age is added to the consonants g, A, /, 
ng, r, &, 0, the forms being : gai, hagt, lagi, nqag, rage, sagh, vag. 
These forms are often intransitive (ie. a pronominal object is not 
attached to them), but gagi, ngagi, and vag: have a transitive force. 
A suffix ni is added to the suffixes agi, Aagi, lagi, sagi: lrusagine 
“to exceed’, lin “to go beyond”. The suffix qini is transitive in 
use: kia “to laugh”, Magini, Kiagi “ to laugh ot a person "+ vahotha 
“to be entangled, difficult”, vahothagini “to be costly, valuable ”. 
Ray says that the suffixes agi, gimt are derived from the Indonesian 
forms akén, kén, ban. 

havugagi “ to sacrifice’, havu “to make an offering ©. 

thabuhag “to wink at”. 

polohagini ** to conceal”, polo “to be hidden *". 

kekelagini “to importune ”, keke “to cry aloud”. 

jatangagi “to be brimful of ", jata “to be brimful”. 

qnaoragi * to subside ”, qnao “ to subside, of water ”’. 

livusagi “to commit”, fivusagint “to put down and leave”, 
lieu “to put”. 

boitagini “ to refuse to do”, boi ““ not to be”. 

kobathagi ‘‘to be destitute ”, kobathagini “to strip off”, koba 
“to he void". 

ahavagi “to be angry with”, aha “* to be bitter”. 

The verb veidikahagimigi “to harm one another” shows the 
suffix gi added to hagini. The suffixes agi, agunt, are added to the verb 
talu * to put’: taluagi* to put”’ ; faluagin: © to set an ambush for *’. 

40. Reflexive. A reflexive meaning is conveyed by tabiru “back, 
again’, and by hege, gehe “self (a noun)": manea ke vathehe (tabiru) 
gehegna “he killed himself”; ke hotu qeheqna “* it fell off of itself” ; 
imanea geheqna “he himself”; “of one's own accor "is rendered 
by puku (a noun): na ninggua na pukunggu “of my own accord ”, 

41. Reduplication of verbs. A verb of two syllables may be 
reduplicated as a whole: ili, ilili, “‘to totter”; aru, aruaru “to 
bore’: ahu, ahuahu “to smoke”. The first syllable of a verb may 
be repeated : val, rarahi “to choose’; or the first two syllables 
may be repeated: udolu, wdoudolu “ whole” ; with words of two 
syllables the whole may be repeated with the dropping of the second 
consonant: vela, veavela ; vene, veevene: hiro, Aiohiro, With verbs 
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of more than two syllables the first two syllables are generally repeated, 
and the second consonant may be dropped : Aagore, haohagere ; pataka, 
paapataka; but Aagohagore and papatakea also occur. The general 
idea conveyed by reduplication is that of intensification of meaning - 
hiohiro “‘to search earnestly’; but this is not always the case, 
and many verbs occur only in a reduplicated form. 

42. Auxiliary verbs ; falu “* to put, to continue ” is used with other 
verbs as an auxiliary: e¢ boi talu polo “is not hid”; talu hage “ to 
enter’; falu mono’ to abide " ; talu regi “to see; talu piniru “ to 
encamp”; eiqna na hava koti nia talu sokara “‘ why stand ye here?” 
Meno “to dwell” also denotes “to be"; vuha “to begin”, vuhai 
‘to become, to be"; hangga ‘* to lack, to be short of ” also denotes 
“to be about to, nearly, hardly any, somewhat: inau ku hangga 
fituri aura “if I should tell of them"; vano “to go" denotes “ to 
be: na fata tavoga da vano olihiqna “let another thing come, be, in 
its place ”. : 


VIl. ApverRss 


45. (1) Direction: mai “hither” is used as a verb meaning 
‘to come; it is used with the locative 1 to denote “from, place 
whence": Kena mai iver “whence come they }” mai i Pirihadi 
“from Pirthadi’; fagna na turuguna mai “ from the beginning till 
now"; na mat reqiugna “the coming to see me, to see me’: atu 
“away, out, forth” ts used as a verb meaning “to go forth": law, 
i law “ seawards"’; longa, i longa “ south"; ela, i ela “‘ east" - 
i etagna “up east’. The ita, yta, added by the Spanish discoverers 
of the Solomon Islands to the native name of the island which lies 
south-east of Ysabel, Mala (which they entered in their Log as 
“Malaita” or “Malayta”’), is the Bugotu word i efa “oast’’: for it 
was from Ysabel that the Spaniards first saw Mala, and their informants 
would say, on being asked the name of that island over there, Mala 
i ela “that’s Mala up there!” Paka “ over there”, of general 
direction ; gathaga “‘up, eastwards” (Sc‘a ‘ala‘a): horu “down, 
to go down ”. 

(2) Place (see “ Demonstrative Pronouns”, 16), Keni, eri, eeri 
“here; mani“ here”; ngent, ngengeni, ia ngeni, ia nggeri, nggeri, 
nggenggert “there”; garige “near”, used with i locative: Aauw, 
i haw “far”; iver“ where?" iveimu “ what part of you?” shows 
ivei asa noun; it is also used as meaning “* place where, anywhere ” : 
i sungga “within”; swngga i vathe “in the house "+ 7 tose i kovigna 
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“ without, outside"; ufu “ outwards” ; falwyu, i telugu, talwguana 
outside, the outside ”. 

(3) Time. The adverbs of time are generally used preceding the 
noun: ngiha, i ngiha “when 7”; ngihanggi “when? how many ? 
how much?’: fovongoi, tovongai “when, a5 s00n 8s 7+ nggent 
“to-day, of time past, already, just now”; kenu qua “to-day, of 
future time, presently”; kenu gua vuovugoi “ to-morrow morning ” ; 
vuovugot “on the morrow, to-morrow  (Sa‘a hu‘o); vugei, vueruget 
‘in the morning, this morning”; (#)ke angi eni “now; ke anggat 
eni vaho ‘this very day” ; valiha “ the third day, of past or future 
time"; ku taviti gohi valiha “I went the day before yesterday ~ ; 
uda taviti valiha “1 will go the day after to-morrow © ; valiha goha 
“three days ago”; i gnotha “ yesterday : nggi e giagilas * until ™ ; 
goi, “also, again, at all,"’ precedes the verb; inggat “ until, the time 


preceding an event; Aidt ‘for the first time, formerly”; ku bot - 


kidi regia “I never saw him". 

(4) Manner: hava ma “ how 2°: ¢ hava ¢ ania, wei ke anid 
how 27» bali hava “‘ why 1"; e¢ hava rae toke * how good this is!” 
shows hava used indefinitely ; ia agent “ thus” ; anggai, ke angga, 
ke anggainia ““thus’’; aga, vagagna, hogogna “as, like, like as” ; 
these ‘are used with the verbal particle ke, the possessive pronoun 
$rd pers. sing. gna may be added: ke vagagna na manu “ like 
a bird’: gaonggai “so”, followmg vagagna as": hilagi “even, 
indeed”; eigna ‘“‘ because, for’; eigna na hava “why ?"; gua 
‘stall, again, more, also”; gua “ost? is used with the verbal 
particle ¢, as is also minggot “ lest *- qua ri‘ perhaps, haply ” used 
following the verb; mua “ yet, still, more, again, also”; Aukimwa 
“slowly; vamua “only, merely, forsooth, indeed, I mean (in 
explanations)”; site: cam it doesn’t matterua *‘! it’s all one and the 
same’: vavaha “ merely, for no reason, just © ; vaho “ very, certainly, 
just, thus”; mugua “certainly, really, indeed”: ¢ tutwnt mugua 
“truly! vunegna, vuhagna “ because of’: these are nouns, and 
are preceded by the article na: na cunegna na hava“ why 7"; tum, 
toni “ probably, possibly, perhaps”; na bule, kanabule “* perhaps ” ; 
these are followed by a gerundive ; qalhi “somewhat, few” : gatha 
ngiha “‘too few”; w qathi havi toke mua “T om still fairly well” ; 
gohi denotes a definite preterite, and follows the verb; fangomana, 
tangomalaga mean “ can, be able to’ : o boi tangomalaga na reqaqna 
na thepa “ you cannot look on the earth“; keda boi tangomana na 
ijumiradiagna “they cannot be numbered”. Teo is “yes”, hii ts 
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“no”; wa asks questions, and follows the interrogative pronoun 
ahat “ who?” or occurs at the end of a sentence. 


VIII. Prerosrrions 
44. (1) Simple :— 
Locative : i, kori. 
Genitive : 1, 
Motion: regi, thae; pungusi; sani. 
Instrumental ; mia. 
Dative: #1, vane. 

The locative ¢ used with the adverb mai “‘ hitherwards ” denotes 
“motion from: ena legua mai i Galilea “‘ they followed Him from 
Galilee"; 4% nggaringgu mai “from my youth up”: the locative i 
precedes place-names ; kori means “ within, at, in, of, from”: it is 
compounded of kora 1“ side, at": hage kori hugu “to enter the 
harbour; kort vido “‘in the place’: when used with au ** out, 
away “ kort denotes “from: rugu au kori “to go out from”, 

The use of the genitive i is shown above under “ Nouns”, 8, 
It may be used of place, and is not to be confused in this connection 
with the locative 1: iita i Bugotu “‘ we of Bugotu"; vaivinegna 
1 Sion “ daughter of Sion“. The articles are not used with i and Kori : 
na aheahe 1 havi “the breath of life’’; kori vathe “in the house”. 
Two verbs denoting ** change *’ and “ begin ” are used with i genitive ; 
labiru i, tuguru i; cf. Sa‘a aehota *‘to begin”, oli “to change ", 
la “‘to go, to be”, which are used with i, a genitive. 

There i¢ a use of ni, a genitive, with the noun puku “real” - 
puku m mana “really powerful”; also with pau “head ” - pau 
momane “adult, elder”; paw mi taviti ‘an uninterrupted going, to 
go straight on”. 

The prepositions denoting motion are all verbs, and they always 
have the pronouns of the object suffixed ; regi ‘‘ to go, to see”, thae 
“to go”, both mean “to, towards”; pungusi denotes “ against, in 
opposition to” ; sam means ‘from’, and is generally used in composite 
phrases : na favili saniragna “ to leave them”. Nia, the Instrumental, 
means “hy means of, by, thereby, withal, therewith”: it precedes 
the word or phrase with which it is used: ke nia voliradiagna nigna 
na rongo “he bought them with his money”; ke nia poko na poke 
“he is clad with clothes "’, There is a use of niaine hava nia “ why ?” 
o hava ma eert “* what are you doing here ?” 
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A form niagna is used as meaning “ with”. 

Ni is called by Ray “a prepositional verb” ; it precedes the verb, 
and the pronoun of the object is suffixed; it means “with, by, to, 
for’: me ke nira havugagi “ and sacrificed therewith " ; a Abraham 
ke nira udu haidu “‘ Abraham went along with them "’: me ke mira 
hage kori hugu “and there is an entering for them into (they enter) 
the harbour’: keda nia lealeaa na tootonggo “they rejoiced with joy ”. 

Ni is used with certain verbs, the pronoun of the object being 
suffixed in agreement with the object of the verb: keda naw fate 
hatheugna na koakoa “my sins will condemn me "> ko nia teh 
vano na limamu “stretch out thy hand”; ko sagow ma jike sani 
“turn not away from it”. Other verbs which have mi pree ding 
them are bati ‘‘to resist”; Augu “to deny”; raba “to scatter” ; 
siriu “to hate”: footonggo ‘‘ to rejoice ; thare “* to be undecided "’. 

Vani denotes “to, for’ of the dative ; vania is used as meaning 
“said to him”; the phrase na ijumi tamagna ~ the reckoning to him, 
it was reckoned to him” is a composite noun In form. 

The instrumental nia is probably formed from “* the prepositional 
verb” ma. 

The verbs ani, vele, mean “‘ to tell to’ a person, and they have the 
pronoun of the object suffixed: me ania “and said to him”; he 
means “‘ to give to” a person, and has a similar use : me hera ~ and 
gave to them”. Ani seems to mean “ to do to a person ” (cf. Ulawa 
ta “to do, to say”). 

(2) Nouns or verbs, with pronouns suffixed, used as prepositions :— 

Ta “at, in, with, of, from"; et“ for, on behalf of " ; dua “‘ with, 
companion; kamene ‘‘ opposite to, fellow ”. 

Ta is of very general application: tagna na vido “in the place, 
from the place, at the place”; fe taviti taqna “* goes from thence “ ; 
i may be prefixed to fa: na kuli Wadia “ they have ears ": ke saburt 
itanggua “he bought it from me”; but fa- not ia- is used when 
governing : tagna na hehenggu ~ of my spirit”; tagnaiaani* herein” ; 
tagna ia ngeni “then” ; ifagna na maiagna mai ** when he is come ” ; 
tagna also denotes “ when, while”. For ta see ML., pp. 159-60. 

Ei is a verb in origin, and means “to do”: et vathe “ to build 
houses"; cigna “ the doing of it, because”, When used as a preposi- 
tion it has the pronoun of the object suffixed in agreement with the 
word which it governs : eigna na hava ““ why ?”"; einggu, evnggu ina 
“for me”; eida igita, eimami igami “ for us’; eidia “for them”. 
The article na may precede: na eidia na botho “ about the pigs”. 
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Dua means ‘companion, fellow”, and with the pronoun of 
possession suffixed it signifies ‘with: duagna “ with him, i.e. his 
fellow, in his company”; duamiu “ with you ™, 

(3) Compound. The compound prepositions are nouns with 
suffixed pronouns, and the locative i may precede them : pope, i popo 
“above, next "’, popogna “its top, on it, above "| 7 popogna suasupa 
“on the tops of the hills ’, vula i popo “next month"; sara “ below, 
beneath, under ”', sara i vathe “ under the house "', i saraqna, 1 sasaragna 
“underneath (it); hora “ within, resting in”, kora i (kori) vathe 
“in the house ”, koranggu inau “in me ", } koragna “ within, in’ : 
thepa “ earth”, i thepa “below, i thepagna ** underneath, below ” ; 
lequ “ to follow, after, behind, last, rear ", | leyugna “ afterwards ”, 
lequgna na thehe “ after death” - filiga * round, about, i hiligagna 


“near ”’, 


IX. Coxguxcrioxs 


45, Copulative Wet | disjunctive ber, Wud 5 consequential nege,, 
nggt; adversative keana: connective kari. 


The conjunctions ma, ha, shift their vowels in agreement with the 
first vowel of the word that follows. ‘There is a complete change 
of vowel in the case of ma, viz. me, nm, mo, mu, but the changes of 
ba are confined to be, bi. The form mi “and” is preferred even when 
the following vowel is other than dé: theru mi thern part and part”; 
but ma is used before the articles a, na, sa. The vowel of ma drops 
when used with the pronouns u “I”, 0“ thou" and the verbal particles 
ati, it, oft, ena, and the vowels of both ma and ba drop when the locative 
preposition « follows, the resultant forms being mi, bi. The vowel of 
ma drops before the initial i of the pronouns inaw “1”, igne “ thou Ze 
and the resultant forms are minau, migor, In the case of the other 
pronouns beginning with the vowel #, this vowel replaces the vowels 
of ma, 6a, but the resultant forms mi, fi are written separately from 
the pronoun; mi gita, mi ia, bi maraira, etc, The form me is often 
used as a connective when the following vowel is other than e; me 
may also denote “or”. Similarly the form i is preferred to ba ; 
fi... ii denotes “either... or: be teo “ or not, haply” may be 
used in questions, and occurs at the end of a sentence, Noge has a 
consequential use only, and means “ then, thereupon, after that" - 
its vowel drops before the pronouns w “I, 9 “ thou * the resultant 
forms being nggu, nggo; the vowel of nage also drops before the first 
vowel-of the verbal particles ati, iti, ofi, ena - nggat, nggiti, ete. ; nage 
is not used with the verbal particles which are compounded with ke : 
ngge may be followed by minggot “lest”: ko vetulara na mavite nggena 
minggot hujun mai “bid the people not to come near” ; Hagan minggoi 
thehe “ lest we die”. 

For ngye see par. 30, 
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XxX. NUMERALS 
46. Cardinals :— 


siket “‘ one”. ono “six”, 
rua ad two = oul ee sever a7. 
tolu ** three”. alu “eight”. 
vali ** four hia “ nine ”. 
lima “* five”. sitlage 


| te see 
hangavulu | nay 


The numerals from “two” to “ten” are used with the verbal 
particle ¢: e rua “two”; tutugu “a score, mola “ ten thousand ”, 
are both used with the verbal particle e. 

In counting a series keha “one “ is used, and not siket: sikei has 
the further meanings of “a, the firet, once, the one . . . the other, 
each": sikei qua “one more”; siket na vula e salage vahgna na 
magavu “the first month, the fourteenth day”. There is a form 
siesikei = one, Sakai (Florida sakai “ one") is used in Bugotu as 
meaning “together, with one accord, reciprocally”; sakat godo 
‘covenant, agreement "’. 

The articles si, sa also denote ‘‘one’’: si na mane ‘a certain 
man’: sa meleha “a place”; ¢ teo sa wha “ there was no rain”. 

The forms ro, ru “two” appear in the pronouns of the dual 
number; they are a change from rua: na ro matadia “ our eyes, the 
eyes of us two”; there is a separate use of ro: ro vavinegna ~ his two 
sisters"; ro tadia “ the two of them”; and the pronouns are added to 
tolu three’: sikei na toludia na tango “ they three had one trade ”. 

Salage “ten” is made up of sa, the article, and lage; kasa 
“to be complete ” (Mota paso ‘‘ to be finished "’) is added to salage : 
salage kasa “a full ten’; ¢ salage sikei “eleven”; ¢ salage rua 
“twelve "': sara e salage rua“ the twelve"; salage is used to denote 
“a great number": ¢ salage ngiha “ how many tens! "ie. “* how 
numerous!" : na salage thaba ‘* abundance ”. 

Hangavulu “ten” is used only of tens which are not units of 
twenty: ¢ lima hangavulu “ fifty”; ¢ hia hangavulu me hia “ ninety- 


LF 
j a 





nine 

There is nothing to mark the unit over ten, but a word fomaga 
is used meaning “‘to be in excess, over and above : ¢ lima tomaga 
‘“ five and a few over”; ¢ salage me tomaga “‘ some over ten” ; futugu 
(a noun) is “a score, twenty": tuluge sikei “ twenty-one ". e tuluqu 
lima “twenty-five”. A “hundred” is hathangatu, which is the 
Florida Aangalatu, by metathesis: si na hathangatu ~ one hundred *. 


- 
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There is nothing to mark the unit over a hundred : ¢ rua na hathangaty 
tilu hangavulte me ono“ two hundred and seventy-six”. A“ thousand” 
is foga ; mola is “ten thousand ” ; feferi “‘a hundred thousand ” - 
vuthea ‘a million” ; wathegila “ten million”. These are all nouns. 
The last two numbers are used of stored canarium almonds. 

“ How many?” is ngiha; ngiha has also an indefinite use: gathi 
nila “too few”. 

There is no distributive ; sopa, soasopa “to be different” serves 
the purpose: sopa hathangatu na thanggi “ by hundreds”: ¢ onoono 
soasopa na alodia “* six wings apiece "’., 

There are certain words which denote a specific number of things : 
siket na aba “a ten of turtles, ten turtles”: sikei na hoka i lopa 
“a ten of topea fish, ten topa fish’: sikei na pangga “a ten of pigs, 
ten pigs”; sikei na pigu “a ten of coconuts, ten coconuts” ; st na 
fatha “a fleet of canoes, ten, fifteen, twenty, or a hundred canoes ” ; 
sikei na varipuku “‘ one knot, a hundred burma fish *’. 

47. The ordinals are formed by adding the suffix gna to the 
cardinals, i.e. by using them as nouns; the article na may precede : 
rua “two”, ruagna “second”, “ First’ is sikei or nago “* face, 
front, before” ; ke nago “ first’; na nago ma na legit vahei “the first 
and the last **. 

There is a use of horu “‘ times, repeated occasions as a multipli- 
cative > ngiha horu i tuturiagna “ how many tellings 7": ¢ tolu na 
horw 1 vaniagna “ three times of telling”; keda hangavulu ¢ tangoliagna 
“it will be ten the doing of it, ten times’. The ordinals also have 
the same use : ruagna, e ruagna “ twice” + kidi means “ first, formerly, 
for the first time ”’. 

The cardinals with a gerundive denote a multiplicative : ¢ tolu 
ninggua na kaeagna “it is the third time I have asked’, Vitolu used 
with magavu “day” means “the fourth day", ie. “three clear 
days"; vitolugna “‘ third”. This prefix vi is not used otherwise. 

The causative prefix na is used with all the ordinals from the second 
to the tenth: varuagna, vasalageqna (vasalage) ; these forms are used 
in general as multiplicatives, “ twice, ten times,” ete. Varuai means 
“second, a second time": na varuai ahagna “a second name” ; 
na varuai faviti saniragna “the second time of leaving them ”’, 


XI. Exctamations 
48. @ is used of summoning or of address: a Moses “* Moses |” 
mige is used in questioning, and to call attention: ov “ oh! hey! 
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come now!" ; toke “well then! good! come now!”; au “ who 
can say! don’ t know!" : keke, akeke “eh!” a ery of pain or fear ; 
namu “aha!” ; ao” mithee ® is used in ido ¢ meleha “* mother of 
countries |" to express wonderment. 
XII. Exame.e or Bucoru Narrative 

A translation of the story appended here will be found on pp. 365-6 
of Dr. Codrington’s The Melanesians. The original MS. story was 
written for Dr. Codrington. 


THe Srory oF KAMAKAJAKU 


Titionogna A Kamakajaku 
He dwelt on the hill at Gaji and he was 
Manea ke mono kori suasupa i Gapi, me 
‘mending nets and he looked at down the — sea 
suke bau, mi manea ke siromia herua na hagalu 
black very and they his grandchildren they about to 


ke jongo puala; = mara kukuagna kena hangga 
go down to the sea and collect shellfish and Kamakajaku 
horu = ts taka, = mena vagoda ; ma a Kamakajaku 
says to them you go dip in the place I 
ke anira, “Koti vano toa mai ftagna na vido hu 
saw mine the saltwater said he to them And they 
rigia na gagua na tah,” e anira, Mara 
his grandchildren they went forth down and they got shellfish 
kukuagne kena satu horus mena vagoda 
and they netted fish and then they dipped the saltwater 
mena unggura; ome nggovu kena toa na tahi, 
and they went up and arrived at the village and they 
meni hadi mena vula kori —meleha, mena 
went gave to him and he said you give it here 
alu hea, mi manea ke ahoru, “ Koti hata mar 


the dish andI pour down andI_ gee (it) the 
nas nahu iit tiima herua, muku requa na 
blackness of it like 1 looked at it down savs he 

jongogna vagagna = ku siromid horua,” ¢ ahoru ; 


wal z — A wy - ‘, 4 a bs ?, * P@ ' = © . 4 Co 
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and he poured down and looked atit and didnot find 
ome tilima = horua ame regia me host  reqi-pada 
like looked at it down dwelling on  thehill And 
vagina ke regia = horua na mono kori suasupa. Me 
next morning he took the saltwater vessel and went forth 
vuewugei me hatia na taki, me atu 
down and put(it) in hisear a piece of flint and 
horu, me talua kori kuligna na vido i nadt, me 
went down and came to the sea and put (it)down on 
faviti horu, me vila ¢ taki, me talua a 
the beach his bag and club and shield 
longa na nigna na ngoi, ma natila ma na reoreo ; 
thereupon took (it) the vessel and swam and went seawards 
nggt = etangola na taki me otho, me sapa, 
and looked up to the hill on it hedwelt and not 
me (ada hadia na suasupa tagna ke mono, me bosi 
get sight of it yet and further went seawards still 
reqi-pada mua, me Aujuu sap mua, 
tillsaw the hill at Gaji Thereupon dipped and 
nggie regia na suasupa i Gaji. Nagi e toia, ma 
the surface of the sea sounded and bubbled then 
na = =omatagna nas taht ke taitangi = ome — buaburara, nage 
he heard come a kobili a fish big exceedingly and 
rongovia mai na kobili na fet hutu puala, me 





it came swallowed him and with him went and went off 
mai sonovia, mie nia faviti me talu vano 
to the mee: Ss up the sun and with him went 
tagna na = songgalagna hadi na aho, me nia taviti, 
and went till with him arrived at place of shoal 
me favili nggie nia jufu' kori masa i kakaba, 
and turned from side to side _ till perceived Kamakajaku 





me gore kililia ngge e rongovia a Kamakajaku 
that on shore already probably I here then 
da i longa gohi tuna, “Nau eni ng,” 





: “a 2% ss | 
DOS ee Pas" ~~ ae |. 
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says he and then thoughtof the flint in his ear and 
eahoru: me ngge  gagana na nadi kori kuligna, me 
felt for it and found it and cut open the belly of 
tangolia hadia, me tango-pada, me thavikutua na  kutugna 
the kobili and leapt out thereupon saw (it) a bright light 
kotili, me thovo at nage regia ona rarraha, 
And sat and pondered Where _ indeed I here 
Me  sopou me toatogtt, ** Mivet hint mau ent” 
sayshe. Then up comes the sun witha bang at one swoop 
eahoru. Ngge hadi mai na aho ke podilo sme raraja. 
And the sun Bays Don’t come near me here 
Ma na aho keahoru, “ Sago qaraniu mai ; 
atonce you die stay on my right  sayshe And 
kenu gua 0  thehe; mono kori madothonggu,” ania, Me 
he kept far off still and rose up the sun then 
muna mua, me . thovo haliu na aho; — mgge 
he followed to dwell up in heaven and went and arrived 
Legiwe mono hadi i popo, me at jufu 
at the place of the children of the sun and he said 
kori _ meleha ara  datheqna na aho; me  gaqua, 
Here you dwell says he to him Then he dwelt with (them) 


‘* Rent mo mono,” e ania, Noge © mono tae ia 
the children his and the grandchildren his and the Sun 


departed. And Kamakajaku stayed and they asked him 
ketaviti. Ma a Kamakajaku ke mono; = mena huatia, 
Where thou come hither And he says At 
‘“Tvei ko turugu mai?” Mi manea ke wlea, “I 
the earth I dwelt in my place then I dipped 
thepa; ku mono kori ninggua na mono;  nayytt tou 
saltwater and a fish big swallowed me then I came 
taha, ma na fer hutu ke sonovin, nape run 
arrived at. your place good 
jufe kori nimiu meleha toke,” 
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So dwelling together and eating raw food forsooth 
Ngge na mono haidu; ma na vanga — deedee ramua 
they in heaven and he then showed to them fire 
imira st popO, =o manen songge tuluria =6vanira = na joto, 
so.8O—dtthey ate cooked food And they said 
ngge ena vanga  muamuha. Mi —s maraia_~—ikena _velea 
to him Don't go to place that it 1s tabu 
vania, “Saga vano kori vido dangeni, e tabu,” 
saying to him And they went for their part and he 
e nana, Mena tavilt nidia, mi  manea 
keeping house and thought What they said to me 
ke tautau vathe, me gqagana, “Na hava kena niu F" 
Don't go they said said he And went and went 
““Sagoi vano, kena ahoru,” e ahoru. Me _ taviti me  wvano 
set on edge the stone covering hole in sky and 
hokihia no gahira fautafugna kilo i popo, me 
looked down on = his place at Gaji and _— cried 
siromld horua nigna namono i Gaji, me — tangi. 
They gave him food and he refused for his part 


Ena hea na vanga, me bot nigna, 
They then asked him Did you go tothe backend there 
Nagena huatia, “Mo wano buriti nggeri ?" 
Don't go we said to you = indeed ves And 
“ Sagoi vano, iti anigo ri.” “Hi.” “Mo 
you want to go down And he says yes 


magnahaginia = na horu?"™’ Mi = manea ke ahoru, “* Hii.” 


And they gave him a banana and they gave him a 
Mena hea si na vudi, mena hea nal 


seed of paw and they took (it) a cane and they tied it 


sagaro 1% pau, mena hatia = ha que, = mena laria 

to the snddle-piece of the house and sat therein 

kori kokopaqna na with; me mono i koragna 
he Kamakajaku and they let him down If 


manea  o& Kamakojaku ; mena ulie horua. “* Keda 
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cry the birds and things don’t you look out crying 


fangi na manu ma na fala, O 8a sigo au; me tangi 
the cicalas and things dwellmg on the earth then you 
na gnago ma na fata ke mono kori _ thepa, nggo 
look out And they lowered him and they lowered him 
sigo 8 au.” Mena ulia, men ulia 


down and short one cane and they jomed on another 
horu, me kudo sina gue, mena panggua sikei, 
done. And arrived down at hill (where) he dwelt 


ed. Me gufu ss horu = Kori suasupa ke mono, 
And his friends they searched forhim for they thought 
Mara = kulagna kena hiroa, eigna marea kena gagana 
he was dead already And oon the day he came 
ke thehe gohi, Mi = tagna na magavu— ike horu 
hither coming at (from) heaven they at it rejoiced 
Hert turtct 1 popo kena = nia lealeaa, 


because they again saw him and glad their hearts 
eigna = kena gat regia, me toke na hehedia, 
And he lived along while then hedied on his 
Me mono me hau, nqge  thehe kori migna 
hill at Gaji. And finished yes just that 
suasupa = iss Gat. «=©=0sMe =o nggovu;)§= ti; ia vamua so ngeni 
the story of Kamakajaku 
na = titionogna a Kamakajaku. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Catatocve or Parstincs Recoverep From Tun-HvUANG BY 
Sie Aurew Srem, K.C.1LE., Preservep ty THE Susp-DEPARTMENT 
or OrrentaL Prints axp Drawiycs IN THE British Museum 
AND IN THE Museum or Centran Asian Antriqurires, DELHI. 
By Antoun WaLey. 10 x 7}in., pp. 328. London: Printed by 
order of the Trustees of the British Museum and of the Govern- 
ment of India. 1931. 

As Mr. Laurence Binyon tells us in his preface, the paintings 
described in this volume “form a collection of mestimable value 
both for the student of Buddhism and for the student of Asiatic, 
especially Chinese, art “'. It is therefore fortunate that the Catalogue 
has been prepared by a scholar of the calibre of Mr. Waley. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that he is the one man in this country who 
combines sufficient knowledge of Buddhism, Oriental art, and the 
Chinese language to undertake such a task. It has been done with 
the thoroughness that one associates with the publications of the 
British Museum: each painting is fully described and explained im 
the light of the legends which it may happen to illustrate ; colours 
and measurements are specially noted ; and all the Chinese inscriptions 
are transcribed and translated at length. Inasmuch as the more 
important paintings have already been reproduced in Serindia, The 
Thousand Buddhas, and elsewhere, no illustrations are given in this 
volume, but only references showing where they are to be found in 
those works, 

It must not be imagined that the book is free from blemish. On 
the contrary, it is sadly disfigured by all manner of mistakes, largely 
arising from carelessness ; and I never remember to have seen a book 
issuing from the Oxford University Press with such a formidable 
number of misprints. Most of these, however, occur in the Chinese 
text, and the author, not the printer, must be held responsible for them. 

Professor Pelliot has written a long review of the work in T’oung Pao, 
vol. xxviii, pp. 383-413, but there are many points he has not touched 
upon. I propose, therefore, to run through it page by page, noting 
briefly what appear to me to be mistakes, but omitting such corrections 
as have already been made, except where confirmation may be needed 
from the original documents, to which I have had free access. Readers 
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should bear in mind, of course, that many of the Chinese inscriptions 
are so much damaged as to be more or less illegible. Only one who has 
attempted to decipher badly mutilated Chinese texts can appreciate 
the difficulties that must have been encountered in the compilation 
of this catalogue. 

p. xvii, n.2. The latest date found in the Stein Collection of MSS. 
is not a.p. 993, but 995, which appears in 8, 4172, an interesting 
document fixing the boundaries and extent of certain pieces of farm 
land in the possession of different owners. This has been for some time 
on exhibition in the King’s Library. But 8. 5850, a commentary on 
the Hridaya-siitra, would seem to have been copied not earlier than 
1022, for a prefatory note mentions the third Sung emperor by his 
temple name of JZ 4: Chen Tsung. 

p. xvii: For “ k'wet” read “ kuei’’ (i). 

p- xx: S if Chib-ch’ten translated not the Lesser but the Longer 
Sukhavati-vytha. The earliest existing version of the former is that 
of Kumarajiva. 

p. xxvii: Mr. Waley has confused the two apocryphal siitras of the 
Ten Kings (Kydto Supplement C. xxiii, 4, Nos. 8 and 9). 8. 3961 is 
not the Kéitigarbha sitra with the colophon containing the date 
“10th year of FW Tien-shéng " (4D. 1032), but the +4- 3F 4 
-+- $%, a fragment of which is also preserved among the ae 
(CCXIIT). Unfortunately, one confusion has led to another ; 
assuming, so it would seem, that nothing in the Stein Collection a 
be as late as 1032, Mr. Waley fastens upon a dubious nien-hao FE WW 
said to have been adopted by the rebel #ff | Tung Ch‘ang, which 
lasted only one year (895-6). The impossibility of this being right has 
been shown by M. Pelliot, who, however, also rejects the date 1032 
on the ground of the popularity of the sitra at Tunhuang when the 
cave-library was bricked up about 1035. Although it is the other siitra 
which appears in the Stein Collection, this argument will perhaps hold 
good for both, seeing that they are said to have been transmitted 
by the same person, But the whole colophon is obviously unreliable 
and legendary in character. Last line but one: For “ forest ’’ read 
ae priest ae : 

p. xxxii: For “Saddharmapundarika”™ read ‘“ Saddharma- 
pundarika ”. (Mr. Waley treats these “‘ damned dots * rather after 
the fashion of Lord Randolph Churchill ; he usually ignores them, but 
is by no mean# consistent.) The chapter dealing with Avalokitegvara 
is not the 24th but the 25th. 


4 - 
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p. xl, 6th line from bottom: For “ Dharmakshema *’ read 
‘‘Tharmaraksha ’’. Note 4: For “No. 662” read “No. 663”. 
Note 7: For ‘“‘ Dhrtarastra “’ read ‘‘ Dhritarashtra". 

p. xiii, 4th line from bottom: For ‘‘ Dharmatara” read 
‘* Dharmatrata "’. 

p. xlvi: For g@ read gf. 

p. xvii: For $} read &F-. 

p. xlviii, 1. 4: For “ po-tou ” read “ po-t’ou i 

p. lii: With regard to the pronunciation of Tun-huang, there can 
be little doubt that the first syllable 4% was aspirated in the T'ang 
dynasty : see K‘ang Hsi sub voce and Karlgren’s Analytic Dictionary, 
p. 323. Mr. Waley is wrong in saying that the modern pronunciation 
Tun-huang is already indicated by the J ch‘ieh ching yin, for it seems 
that even 3f, the sound there given, was aspirated in ancient Chinese. 

p. 6, Chinese text, |, 1: The missing character here is certainly 
3H (“live perennially in the Pure Land”) and not i as conjectured 
by M. Pelliot. Further on in the same line, for 3p read 9. SF i 
‘to attain the fruit of Buddha”, ie. the state of an Arhat, is a well- 
known phrase. It occurs, for instance, in the colophon of 8. 791. 

p. 7, 1.9: The eighth character is not #, and the one following 
is written {g. “‘Craftsman’s apprentice ” is the meaning of {& 4 
3- # rather than “artist” or “ musician”, Note 3: There is no 
need to refer English readers to a Paris MS. for a list of priests in the 
Yung-an Monastery, for there is a similar list in 8. 2729 at the British 

p. 10: qe ff means not the Emperor's envoy but “the present 
Governor” (of Tunhuang). 

p. 11: Mr. Waley again refers to a Pelliot MS. for a priest named 
ft BX Shén-wei, when he might have found him in the colophon to 
S. 9701. The respective dates are 864 and mou-hsii (probably 878), 
so that the two may very well be identical. 

p. 16, 1.9: For “ dharmpalas ” read ‘ dharmapalas *’. 

p. 18, 1.4: Dele “ & for 75”. 

p. 21, Chinese text (scene 2): For i read 4%, and below, for 
“attack” read “ kill”. 

p. 22, 1. 2: The last two characters, left blank, are 4 ff. 

p. 23, scene 12: Transpose the characters jt and -[;. 

p. 24, scene 15: For 94 (!) CE ® read 3% it He far. 

p- 25 (1): The missing character appears to be RF: “the female 
novice Shéng-chén.” (2): A #@ ¥ Ta-shéng Sst. This was a large 
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nunnery at Tunhuang. Two complete lists of its inmates at different 
dates, one perhaps of the ninth and the other of the tenth century, 
have been preserved to us in 8. 2614 (v°) and 8. 2669. The former MS. 
records a total of 173 names, the latter 209, with details of age, place 
of birth, surname, religious name, and familiar name. (3): The 
fourth and fifth characters should be 3% #%, and the sixth is probably 
i, not #. 

p. 27 (2): The third character, as written, is not §{ but #. 

p. 27 (3) and 28 (5) ad fin. : For 4] read 3): “ note made on com- 
pletion of the task ” 

p- 28 (5): @L dines not stand for #2 but for pM. For py read BR. 

p. 33, dedicatory inscription, |. 5: For gf read $8. The missing 
character is 2. 

p. 39, main inscription: The third line should end at sg. After 
fi) si add J #M. Donors’ inscriptions (1): M. Pelliot scented some- 
thing wrong here, and on looking up the text I find that # t+ #4 + 
is a misreading for %& 75 #4) 4 “the sixth daughter”. 

p. 43, 1. 6: For “three hundred" read * thirty ’’. 

p. 44, inscriptions, 1. 3: The last character but one should be 
fm (for 5k). 

p. 45, inscriptions (3): For §% read fy. 

p. 50 (1): For “ Mantel "’ read ‘ Mantle’. 

p. 51, Il. 8 and 10: For “ Amogavajra"’ read “ Amoghavajra”’, 

62: Note 2 should be transferred to p. 63 and become note 1, 

p. 63, note 1: The meaning of these references to CLXXVIL and 
CCXLV is obscure. 

p- 64, imseriptions, |. 2, and p. 65 (2), 1.3: For 4 read 4. 

p. 65 (7), L. 1: $e is omitted before #2. 

p. 67 (1): Line 2 should begin at “ cause all living creatures”, 
and line 3 should take the place of line 2. For “ deficiences ’ read 
“ deficiencies "", 

p. 68, 1. 6: After “he insert “shall ’’, 

p. 69 (12): # OS Jt A a oo Ht OM RM “he 
must ask some one to bring hima Bhikshu priest who shall perform the 
ritual and service "’, etc. Translate rather: “On behalf of that man 
one must ask a priest to recite the ritual of confession.” (19): 
“ Indured " seems to be a misprint for “ injured "’; but as a form of 
violent death is in question, the word should rather be “ killed ”’, 
This is a common meaning of &. 

p. 71, 2nd line from bottom: For $F read FF. 
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p. 76,19: = @b evidently a mistake in the text for = %& 
“the three inferior paths of transmigration or states of sentient 
existence, namely prétas, animals, and beings in hell”. 1. 10: For 
+: 4 read Fx 4, and for #g read fx. 

p. 77,1. IL: For “ quickly’ read “all”, ¢ being a vulgar form 
of i. 

p- 85, inscriptions (5): For 4¢ read 4&. Chavannes, I think, was 
wrong in saying that a deceased mother cannot be recognized as 
a donor (Serindia, pp. 1336-7). For not only here but on p. 45 and 
elsewhere we find paintings dedicated by a deceased mother. 3 %¥§. 
as M. Pelliot has pointed out, should not be translated “‘ new wife ” 
but simply “‘ daughter-in-law". Correct also p. 241 (5) and (6). 

p- 88, main inscription, |. 1: Instead of ff, M. Pelliot suggests —, 
which may be right, though the character looks more like gf (which 
would also go better with #{). 1.4: For 3# read 43, The phrase 
me { # it @ fi A. which recurs several times on these 
paintings, is translated here by Mr. Waley : “In order that the land 
may enjoy peace and its inhabitants contentment, that its altars 
may flourish continually..." {£ would thus be written for \\. 
This reading is proved correct by the actual occurrence of J. in 
No. CCXLY (p. 200) and the substitution of fe in No. CCXVII (p. 158). 
But on p. 96 Mr. Waley translates the same phrase : “With the 
prayer that the country might enjoy peace, benevolent rule and 
prosperity, and that the harvests might be always abundant.” On 
p. 188 the translation runs : “ May the land be peaceful and its people 
prosperous ; may the rural shrines continually flourish." On p. 201 
we get another variation: “ That the land may enjoy peace and its 
people quietness ; that the village shrimes may never cease to be kept 
up.”’ On p. 237: “That the land may be peaceful and its inhabitants 
at rest; that the village shrines may flourish continually.’ On p. 202 
the second half of the sentence is rendered: “ May village and clan 
altars flourish’; and on p. 318: (jt #8 HE #) “ May the gods of 
the soil be peaceful and unassailed.”” Mr. Waley ought to have made 
up his mind as to the best translation and stuck to it. 3 certainly 
means “ prosperity” rather than “contentment ” or * quietness “, 
and jjt @ are the spirits of land and grain, figuratively used for the 
country as a whole. 

p. 89 (7): The fourth character, which Mr. Waley conjectures to 
be ji (sa, is really the ordinary manuscript form of HE yen. See, for 
instance, the date RE &, yen-ch'ang in 8, 2067. (8): For 5g read Ml. 


Se RT a _—— 
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(17): For #& read --. Last line: For “Ch‘u-ting” read 
* Ch‘ou-ting *. 

p. 91, No. LVIL: For “‘ MANSUSRI ” read “ MANJUSRI ”. 

p. 92, note 1: The suggestion that the flat circular objects in the 
painting are iron draughtsmen for the game of wei-ch‘i is not a happy 
one, seeing that this game has no resemblance to draughts, and is not 
played with disks, iron or otherwise, but with semi-globular pips. 

p. 94, 1. 6: 3 should be transliterated chi, not ch‘ih, Chinese 
text, 1. 1: For t read @. =f {if are the necessary means for 
salvation. ‘* The diplomacy of the soul” is a very fanciful, not to say 
Inaccurate, rendering, 

p. 95, main inscription, |. 1: For Mf read Mf. |. 3: The first 
character is 9§, the fifth is “. 

p. 97 (3), 1. 2: The third character seems to be 7. 

p- 98, L 1: 4] (8) 1s to fall, not head downwards, but face 
upwards. 

p. 99, right side (2): For 32 3% read ME #§ @r. Left side (5): 
For W) 4 read ¢& MJ. Mr. Waley has ignored the flick of the brush 
which shows that two characters are to be transposed, A similar 
case is Jf # on p. 318, note 2. Donors’ cartouches (2): For # read 
#§. Tun-huang Hsiang is one of the twelve districts into which 
Tun-huang Hsien was divided. The next character is certainly #F. 
(3): The seventh character cannot be 3%. The tenth seems to be ie, 
the twelfth and thirteenth fj §£. (4): The sixth character is @&. 

p. 100, main inscription, 1.2: After # add Jy. 1.5: After 2 x 
add 9 (Li Wén-ting). 1.8: After 3 4 add >] =} ( May the battle- 
gong never be heard”). Cf. p. 200 (where Mr. Waley incorrectly hes 
“ war-trumpet “") and p. 318. 

p. 101, Chinese text, 1.10: For 3 read 3#. 1.11: Before F insert 
f# (?), and before {% insert Sf (= $F) By. 1. 12:  4{- is not 
“peace and benevolence "’, but part of the stock Phrase that recurs 
so often: PR 4 {[ 2. See above, on p. 88. At the end of the line 
add 7%. 

p. 102, main inscription, |. 1: For — read @. 1.2: The fourth and 
fifth characters, left blank, are pa Hf. 1.3: For B read ~. 1. 4: 
The last character seems to be Mj. 1.5: 4 is certainly wrong. It is 
followed by J, omitted in the transcription. 

p. 104: For “ Fu-Mo-tn-chung Ching” read ‘‘ Fu-mu", ete. 
The same mistake occurs on p. 183. For this apocryphal siitra, 
Mr. Waley refers to 5. 149, which is very fragmentary, and in a note on 
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p. 106 he says that the latter portion of the text yields no meaning, 
and that there must be many mistaken characters. This is not 80 ; 
there are several other copies of the siitra in the Stem Collection, some 
very nearly complete, e.g. S. 2084, from which the present inseription 
can be entirely reconstructed. 

p. 105 (6), 1.2: For 3 read 3. 

p. 106 (8): 8% 3 5K Oi BE i # is “‘aide-de-camp to the 
chich-tu-ahih (Governor) of the military district of Kuet1 (the new 
name bestowed on Taonhuang after its return to allegiance under 
Chang I-ch‘ao)”’. Both Mr. Waley and Professor Pelliot are wrong 
here, the former with “member of the Bodyguard of the Military 
Controller, attached to the Kuei-i regiment’’, the latter with 
‘*  _ , commandant l'armée Kouei-yi’’. Ci. pp. 187, 199, and 316. 

pp- 115, 116: For % (five times) read 9. 

p. 120: For ¢% (twice) read gp. 

p. 126: ‘“ The landscape backgrounds have an astonishing dramatic 
force."” This is a regrettable lapse into meaningless art jargon. But 
it must be admitted that Mr. Waley does not often sin im this way. 

p. 129: ja] Bt means “ river bank”, not “ river bed". 

p. 159 (2): [4+] — fi #, as the name of a temple, seems to 
M. Pelliot ‘“ assez surprenant "". The characters, however, are almost 
obliterated and suggest to me rather  [] # the Ling-t‘u Temple, 
which is mentioned many times in the Stein MSS. Two defective 
characters follow, but neither of them, I think, is fff. (3): For 3 
“Hsing” read 4¢ “ Hsin”, a much commoner surname. =F {if 1s 
more likely to be a superintendent or person in charge of the cave- 
temples than ‘‘the cave-owner ”. 

p. 165 (3), 1. 1: For 2 read #4. 

p. 166; There is a difficulty about translating gt ijt #F Al 
i Mz wf» “this is Indra; his head must [also] be put in the centre- 
circle’; for below we have: 3t & ii @ 7E BT KH a 
4i GH Ww ws, which is translated: “These lotus flowers and 
treasure pearls on the four sides must all face the centre.” What 
becomes of §j here? Fourth line from bottom: “Golden rope 
loosened way ”’ is a poor attempt at translating @& #8 WF ii- I would 
suggest ‘‘ golden rope symbolical of the Way”. 

-p._ 167, sixth line from bottom: For “Garbhaditu” read 
“ Garbhadhatu ”. 

p. 169; After No. CLXXIV there is a gap, Nos. CLXXV and 

CLXXVI being omitted without explanation. 
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p. 170 (1), back, |. 2: The second character is probably 
“teeth, (2), front, 1.1: The missing character is Q “month”. 

p. 171, above, |. 3, and p. 196, main inseription, |. 1: For § read 
#4. The third character is 4), not @y. 1.4: After Sf insert pH. |. 5: 
For % read @. Back, 1. 1: For “ Shih-chu-ning ” read “ Shih-chii- 
ning **, 

p. 172, last line but one: For “ Ch‘u” read “Chu”. The same 
mistake occurs on pp. 173, 241. 

pp. 173-5: Nos. CLA XX-CXCI are described in the order in which 
they were mounted, a proceeding which seems both unnecessary and 
awkward. 

p. 174, No. CLAXXIT: According to my reading, the missing 
characters are Ff and 3. 

p. 178, last line: No. XX VITI* is dated 892, not 891. 

p- 182, No. CCVIIL: For 3f the text has §. It may, of course, be 
a mistake, but Maya does not seem a probable name for a dévaraja. 

p- 183, ll. 2 and 3: M. Pelliot has questioned the names Jambhika 
and Loka. gf PE i looks all right, though the second character 
might be #: ; but inthe other name the first character is written @. 
not #4. Below, it is exaggerating to say that the #§ FF #K Wu ch‘ang 
ching was “exceedingly popular at Tun-huang”’, I can only find 
ten copies of it in the Stein Collection as opposed to hundreds of 
copies of the really popular sitras. At this point there is another gap, 
Nos. CCLIX-CCXT being omitted. 

p. 184, 1. 8: The third character should be @f. No. CCXIIT (2) 
and p. 185 (10) and (15): For 7 read j. 

p- 185 (8): #3] 2 does not mean “Controller of Salary ’’ but 
“ Registrar”, Le. the underworld official who keeps a record of men’s 
deeds. 

p. 186 (2): For @f read &%. (5): For #% read jj 4%. Inscription 
(1), 1. 3, amd p. 199, 1. 4: For j@ 34¢ read ke #E. 1.5: After OR 
add gy i “‘pricked himself so as to draw blood ’—which was 
doubtless to be mixed with the ink or paint. We find a parallel in 
the colophon to 8. M5l: A--= # A FOB me & = 
“ Copied by an old man of 83 who pricked his own hand so as to draw 
blood’; and again in 8. 5669: WW] 7 Fb Hw &@ Ue 
mS we 4 @ *... pricked the middle finger of his left hand 
so as to draw blood, which he mixed with fragrant ink to copy out this 
Diamond Sitra.” 

p. 187, l. 7: The fourth character seems to be WM. 1.8: For 7¥ 
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read #f. In the next line, the character transcribed as [ff 1s really 5. 
The sentence will then run: K BHR! RQHEAZ 
Me te He 2 BS i aM. Mr. Waley translates: “* Next, 
it is the object of this offering that his father and mother in 
the plain may long continue to announce themselves to be in health 
and security, and for them are desired the same blessings as for their 
gon and his bride.’’ I would suggest the following: “ Next, I pray 
that my father and mother, living in the capital, may long retain their 
health and happiness, and that my wife and son, who are living here, 
may also share in the blessings (that may result from this donation).” 
M. Pelliot is right in making #%§ = fk- 

p. 188, Chinese text, |. 2: The second character is ¢. Mr. Waley 
translates fi] qf i ‘ May the whole house be clean and happy i 
The meaning is rather: ‘* May the whole family enjoy unsullied good 
fortune.” 

p. 192, No. CCXXXI: This fragment of a treatise on divination 1s 
part of a long roll (8. 3326) in the Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and MSS. The subject is not meteorology, as here stated, but the 
interpretation of vapours or emanations rising from the ground. Here 
is an example: “‘ Whenever in a man’s house or garden there 1s 
a vapour in the shape of a wolf or tiger, prancing or squatting on the 
ground, one of the sons will become a general, or be created a duke 
or marquis, in less than three years’ time.” Mr. Waley compares 
Taoist Canon, No. 283 (contained in vol. exxxvi of the Shanghai 
1923 edition), which Wieger calls “'Traité de météorologie *’; but 
the two treatises have nothing at all in common. 

p. 19,1. 3: 46 mM does not mean “and then submit 
and do obeisance "’, but “ he must first make respectful obeisance ”. 
Il. 4 and $: The three characters in brackets need not have been so 
treated, for they are all quite plainly written. A 3: is rather 
“escape from his own tainted nature” than “ put away all turbid 
emotions ". 

p. 196: For ‘a million times "’ read ~ ten million times ~ (— f- 
fi iM). No. CCXXXIV, which has been omitted, is a duplicate of 
No. COX XXIII, with the addition of a little colour. 

p. 197, 1. 11: For i read aff. (2): ‘To propagate and encourage 
interest, offering, acceptance, and faith" is a thoroughly bad trans- 
lation of % #8) a ot GE HE SE FF, and another version on p. 201 
(where the last two characters are omitted and 38 takes the place of 
i) is hardly better: “* Dedicated in earnest desire for the propagation 
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and encouragement (of the Faith)."" 2 $} (literally, to receive and 
hold) does not refer to the faith but to the donation, and 3& 4; 
(steadfast heart) does not go with {f 9€, but is the direct object of 
$j). My translation, then, would be: “ Dedicated as an enduring 
possession for the universal encouragement of steadfastness in the 
Faith.”’ Mam insertption, Il. 1-3: Je A. #4 surely means “ the marks 
of a celestial being "’, not ** the marks of a deva or man “’, 

p. 198, 1. 8: Dele “ inhabiting "’. 

p. 199: There is a muddle in the numbering here. No. CCXLI has 
been exchanged as a duplicate, being the same as Nos. CCXLII and 
COXLII, which are omitted altogether. No. CCXLIV, which also 
does not appear in the Catalogue, contains nine prints of Avalo- 
kiteévara, with the following inscription: Right: § 2 Hi Ht 
fe 2 A TW oc Be made to the order of Ts‘ao Yiian-chung, 
Governor of the military district of Kuel-i and additional Grand 
Preceptor”. Left: & & kM Rw M tk FH MB “The 
Great Merciful Great Compassionate Rescuer from suffering, the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara "’. Main inscription, 1.1: For JR read . 
1,2: ge itt . -. #8, left untranslated by Mr. Waley, was a kind of 
Legal Commussioner. 

p. 200, 1.5: “ The workman Lei Yen-mei"’ appears twice again in 
the printed documents of the Stein Collection: in P. 9, also dated 
4th Aug., $47, he is called simply PF A, as here ; but in P. 11, dated 
KW + Hh 2 COG. which may be either 14th June, 949, or 
3rd June, 950, he has been promoted to the rank of BB dg jp fj 
“ Superintendent of Block-engraving ”. “. Note 1: The reference to the 
Sung History concerning Ts‘ao Yiian-chung is wrongly given as 
ch, 49, fol. 96, It should be ch. 490, fol. 15 v° (in the British Museum 
edition). As to the date of his accession, we know that it must have 
been between 940 and 942, though he was not accorded the title of 
chieh-tu-shih until 955, 

p. 201, main inscription, |. 7: For @ read Bs. 1.8: The second 
character should be 3. 

p. 202, main inscription, 1.2: 42 jy + Yang Tung-ch‘ien was 
the author of a history of Kua-chou and Sha-chou of which only 
a prefatory note and five columns at the beginning are preserved in 
5. 5693 (not 5. 5193 as stated here in the footnote). M. Pelliot throws 
doubt on the character ==, but it is clearly so written in both places, 
though there 1s just a possibility of its being han. >= No. CCXLVII, 
|. 3: For @ read @. Note 3: The character in question is certainly 
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a shortened form of #{, commonly used in archaic texts of the fifth 
century. 

p. 203,14: 2% Mil Mt Hw ft is not well translated 
* and desire all of them together to ascend to pure, firm, lovely effects ". 
Bearing in mind the original meaning of Yt, I would suggest rather 
“and pray that all of them together may attain the truly permanent, 
wonderful fruit (of Arhatship).” 

p. 204: The fourth of the Eight Emblems is not written @i, as 
Mr. Waley has it, but 3, which K‘ang Hsi tells us is only another form 
of J]. Donor: Before 4 Mi insert 4 (Li Chih-shun). 

p. 205, Chinese text, |. 6: For fF read 4. |. 7: After = + 
insert 3. Main inscription: For “bring success ” read “ achieve 
success '’ (ft /BF)- 

p. 206: “Prosperity and virtues "’ is not quite the meaning of 
i fi. The phrase is nearly equivalent to Ty stock of merit “— 
to be acquired by the use of this dharani or spell. -& 43 Rt Ah 
@A Ar +2 Mth MF EK: This concluding note 
has been badly bungled by Mr. Waley. He omits the second 3 and 
translates: “'T‘ai P‘ing Hsing Kuo 5th year, 6th month, 10th day this 
hand-record was ready to be engraved on wood (July 24, 980). It 
should be: “On the 25th day of the 6th moon of the 5th year of 
T“ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo [8th August, 980] the engraving of this block 
was completed. Personally recorded.” 

p. 210, 1. 7: For “ Wu-fen-lu” read “‘ Wu-fén-lii"’, 1, 14: For 
“pressed the palms of their hands together’ (# 3) read “ clapped 
their hands”. In the story as recounted here, the laugh appears to 
be against the poor nun; but in the sequel the Elder is severely 
reprimanded by Buddha for his disgraceful practical joke. See 
+: @E #, ed. Takakusu, vol, xxii, p. 48 ad omit. 

Part II, beginning on p. 213, describes the paintings which have 
beon allotted to the Museum at Delhi. They are no longer in this 
country, and the transcriptions are therefore not always verifiable. 

p. 214, note 1: The two characters are almost certainly Bt 7 
(literally ‘ strong protection *’). 

p. 218, 1.4: For “ Vaigravana " read * Vaisravana’s ”’. 

p. 237, third line from bottom : Allowing that i-mao is A.D. 955, 
the 20th day of the 10th moon would be not the llth but the 
6th December. 

p. 245: The character ‘¢ is not T’o but Chai. But probably it is 
a misprint for "E. 
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p. 248: For “ mohter” read “mother”. Chinese text, Il. 3-4 - 
He “ a A fh] @% 3 WO May all living things in the realms of 
Dharma be equally wetted with (the dew of) this good fortune "’. 
Such a rendering shows a misconception of the purpose of these temple 
offerings, namely to acquire merit and thus create a stock of happiness 
on which all may draw, The meaning then is: ‘ May all sentient 
beings share in the blessings which will flow from the merit acquired 
by this pious donation.” In Buddhism everything is strictly regulated 
by the law of causality: a pious act will automatically produce 
a certain quantity of * merit", which again will result in a certain 
stock of “happiness”. There is no question of ‘‘ good fortune ”’ 
at all. 

p. 261, Chinese text, ]. 1: The date is 11th March, 890. Last line - 
fe) at #8) #. For “ joms in this act of piety ” read “‘ collated and 
revised (the MS.) in the same spirit of piety ”’. 

p. 262 (2): For ij read #f. | 

p- 268, Chinese text, 1. 2: {§j should evidently be ij. For By 
read f%. In the next line, for “‘ Maghada™ read “‘ Magadha”’. 
Note 2: The second word should be Yi. 

p. 277: For“ XXVIT.004 ” read “ Ch. xxvii.004 *'. 

p- 279: For * Five-headed ” read * Fire-headed ” (yk gj). 

p. 286, note 1: The seventh moon of the second year of Ch‘ien-yu 
(949) began on the 28th July, not June. 

p. 291 (1): For “third ”’ read “ thick ’’ (darkness). 

p. 298 (5): For “ Mandgalyayana” read ‘‘ Miudgalyayana "’. 
The same misprint is twice repeated on p. 301 and once on p. 307. 

p. 315, 1.3: §§ ° Téng © is the surname of the camel-man and his 
' wife which Mr. Waley was unable to decipher. And the name of the 
second daughter is not Ch’ang-chin but J jé Ch‘ang-yen, |. 7: 
3 AH tf 94& fey {) means “How has your health been keeping 
lately ?°* Mr. Waley wrongly reads the second character FI and 
translates: “We now say: How is your honourable health ?’” 
L&: 7 SR Sf 4h does not mean “‘ We look longingly towards the 
City”, but “Such is our hope in this far-off city (i.e. Tunhuang) ”’.. 
After the first two paragraphs, the translation of the letter becomes 
almost purely conjectural, and was hardly worth attempting. |. 16: 
For “ confort read “* comfort "’. 

p. 316, Il. 9 and 11: For “‘ Li Ché-li” read “ Li Shé-li’. The 
character before Hsing-té is again {§ Téng. Text of LXXVII, 2: 
The date is Slst May, 966. 1.8: 3% 45 Je 4 S¢ — SE is translated 
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by Mr. Waley “to avoid the pain of the Fiery Lord and of Heaven's 
importunities "—whatever he may mean by that. Literally the 
sentence runs : “ In order to avoid the evil of the killing (quality) of 
the fiery sky,” i.e. the discomforts of the hot weather. Note 1: For 
$8 48 ce fb read fy BE a fi. 

p. 317, 1. 16: For “‘ delapidation ~ read *dilapidation "’. 1. 18: 
“To the General Controller of the Clergy, to the Great Teachers 
(Ta-shih) . . .’’ These words cannot be divided wp thus. As on p. 319, 


|. 8, they must represent the title of a single dignitary of the Buddhist. 


Church, corresponding more or less to our “bishop ”’. 

p. 318, 1.12: For “* Epidridum ” read “ Epidendrum *’. Il, 17-21: 
“Tn spring may the silkworms stccessfully mature; in summer 
may the fields (?) & (?) be fertile that mounting to the Eastern Bank 
we may gather from far and wide an abundant harvest in a thousand 
baskets. On the southern plantations may we get increase from ten 
thousand ridges (?).”” ‘The Chinese text, as should read and punctuate 
it, runs as follows: Jf 22 3% ho HO BM MM He 
+e - i We A A ie HE Hf}, The character tentatively 
written 3 and translated “fields’’ by Mr. Waley is really 2% 
“wheat ’’, The stop should come after ¥f, otherwise the balance 
of the sentence is destroyed. if 9 is a stock phrase for which see 
P*ei wen yiin fu, xix, 48. GA here means flooded fields (7k ff), and 
conveys the idea of spring. In  #j and jj wi there is an evident 
reminiscence of Odes II, 6, vii, 4. The last character is an unrecognized 
form of J} shéng “* pint measure”, or it may possibly denote a measure 
of 100 shéng. My translation would therefore be ; ‘* In spring, may the 
silkworms successfully mature; in summer, may the wheat spring 
up in abundance. May the produce of the eastern fields be heaped up 
into a thousand carts; may the south-lying acres yield a double 
harvest of ten thousand measures.”” 1, 23: “ May the wise and holy 
add to their secret power, and (since the sacred dragon cannot be kept) 
may they eventually fly away ito the sky.”’ This cannot be right. 
The Chinese is FE W tn we We we fT BWW 1% A WR. Perhaps 
fy is a mistake for ®f or 47 or some other character ; but the 
meaning in any case seems to be: “ May our wise and holy Prince 
put forth his majestic power, and may his Dragon spirit lend us his 
protection before he flies up nto heaven.” Fourth line from bottom : 
For “‘months” read “month”. Note 3: The “ Palace of Divine 


Herbs’ refers to the lady's earthly abode, not to any “ Taowt. 


para Jise *". 
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p- 319, |. 13: For “ twenty-eight’ read “twenty. The MS. 
referred to at the bottom of the page is 8. 5973. 

The index is not as full as it might be. Some important names, 
such as Suddhodana, Lii Ling, and Maya, do not appear at all, while 
others are only partially indexed, Ts‘ao Yiian-chung is not missing 
altogether, as M. Pelliot says, but is slightly out of place. | 

LIONEL GILEs, 


Tae Gerorce Evmorrorpovutos Contection CATALOGUE OF THE 
CHINESE AND CorEAN Bronzes, Scuerure, Japes, J EWELLERY, 
AND MiscetLangous Opyects, By W. Percevan YeEtts. 
Vol. IH. Buddhist Sculpture. 17 in. x 12) in., pp. viii + 93, 
plates Ixxv. London: Ernest Benn, 1932. £12 19s. 

This magnificent work is produced in the same luxurious style as 
the earlier volumes in the same series with wonderful illustrations in 
collotype and colour reproduction. According to the Preface, it deals 
“with works in stone, bronze, iron, wood, lacquer, and stucco made 
during a period of more than a thousand years. Though only three 
bear inscriptions which give exact particulars, most of the others 
may be placed with little hesitation in their proper setting "’. The 
bulk of the material is formed by the stone sculptures; at the side 
of these, the others are of comparatively minor importance. The 
catalogue proper is, however, preceded by an Introduction devoted to 
“a historical sketch of early iconographic practice in China”, and 
in order to make a solid foundation for this study the author gives a 
very substantial account of the beginnings of Buddhist religion in 
‘China. It is based on all the best sources available in European 
languages, and offers thus a mass of valuable information concerning 
this vast problem. 

The sources concerning the vicissitudes of the Buddhist religion 
in China are as a matter of fact much more abundant than the records 
about the early sculptures which must have existed already in the 
third and fourth centuries. According to a text quoted by Omura 
from How Han shu, the Emperor Hsien Ti (190-220) ordered the 
construction of Buddhist temples and their decoration with gilded 
statues, and there are also said to have existed other Buddhist statues 
draped in garments of cloth or silk. All these have perished, and we 
have nowadays no Buddhist statues in China which can be dated 
with certainty before the beginning of the fifth century, The great 
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efflorescence of Buddhist art seems to have set in about the middle of 
the fifth century, right after the serious persecution of the foreign 
religion in 446-7, coinciding with the rapidly growing power of the 
Northern Wei dynasty in northern China. This dynasty has thus been 
credited with the greatest merit for the propagation of Buddhist 
sculpture but, as the author rightly points out, it should not make us 
forget that there were other centres of Buddhist art and religion, 
particularly in southern China. The sculptures made here have, how- 
ever, perished with few exceptions, and if we want to form some idea 
about the style of the South im contradistinction to that of the North 
(usually named after the Northern Wei dynasty) we must have recourse 
to more or less plausible hypotheses, one of which | advanced in my 
book on Chinese Sculpture (p. xxxiv). It may be, however, that the 
style of the South did not differ so very much from that of the sculptures 
produced within the territory of the Northern Wei dynasty. The 
principles of style were always in China—even at periods when the 
country was divided between contending States—rather homogeneous ; 
they prevailed as the general characteristics of the artistic products 
in spite of many local and individual differences. This is particularly 
noticeable in the sculptural works which were largely executed by 
craftsmen who kept strictly within the limits of the prevailing style, 
and it is one of the reasons why Chinese sculptures can be dated with 
comparative accuracy. 

The historical account of Buddhism in China is not continued 
beyond the fifth century, which to me seems a matter of regret. The 
later vicissitudes of this religion in the Far East were of no less 
importance for the production of sculpture, and the collection contains 
many interesting specimens of later periods, The author found it, 
however, more important to devote the latter half of his Introduction 
to a discussion of Buddhist scriptures, which have been of some 
consequence for the production of sculpture, and to questions of 
iconography. He emphasizes with good reason the particular 
importance in this respect of the Lotus sitra and the Vimalakirts 
sitra, the two scriptures which inspired the most frequent 
motives in Chinese sculpture of the fifth and sixth centuries. This 
is also verified by the inscription on one of the main monuments 
of the collection, the stele of 520, which illustrates most graphically 
certain motives borrowed from the above-mentioned stifras. The 
great fondness of the Chinese for the Vimalakirli siitra the author 
explains by pointing out that it 1s ~ packed with trenchant argument, 
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enlivened with dramatic and imaginative episodes and free from 
those repetitions which render so many sifras wearisome "’, but one 
may well wonder if there was not some other special reason for this 
predilection. Vimalakirti became, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most popular motives of Buddhist art in China, represented not only 
in sculpture but also by the great painters of the T‘ang and Sung 
periods, who regarded him as an ideal of purity and wisdom. To some 
of them he became almost like a patron saint. 

The motives based on the Vimalakirli sitra have the advantage 
of being easily recognizable, there can be no hesitation as to their 
identity, which unfortunately cannot be said about some of the other 
frequently occurring Buddhist motives. Thus, for instance, the most 
common of all the Buddhas, represented in standing position with 

nds in abhaya and vara mudra, may be either Sakyamuni, Maitreya, 
or (more al Dipankara. When the sculpture has no inscription, 
it is often impossible to tell with certainty whether the figure is 
intended to represent Sakyamuni or Maitreya. Circumstantial 
evidence, the accompanying Bodhisattvas, and the like, may help 
us to decide in favour of the one or the other of these two Buddhas, 
but when the figure is isolated, there is no mark of distinction between 
the two. The same difficulty of definition applies to the representations 
of the “‘ Meditating Bodhisattva *’, which may be either Maitreya or 
Prince Siddhartha before his enlightenment as a Buddha. I pointed 
out this difficulty in my somewhat scanty iconographic remarks 
(Chinese Sculpture, p. cx): “If he is not Maitreya, he must be 
explained as the future Sakyamuni in the state of a Bodhisattva,” and 
in spite of the special studies that have been devoted to this subject 
during the intervening years, the author is still obliged to admit 
practically the same thing. Thuis, I think, may serve to show how little 
the Chinese cared about iconographic distinctions, how far removed 





they were from the Indian attitude towards the Buddhist motives, 


and how futile it is, in many cases, to argue about the name of their 
Buddhas. The men who made the majority of the Buddhist sculptures 
in China were evidently not very well versed in the scriptures ; they 
were less concerned with the intellectual meaning of the figures than 
with their shapes and their conformity with certain principles of 
style. Iconographic considerations offer a very insufficient support 
| for the historical classification and dating of the Chinese sculptures, 

a fact of with hy we are reminded several times in reading through the 
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It would require too much space to dwell here on all the points of 
iconography brought up by the author im this very valuable and 
learned introduction ; the subject 1s a vast and difheult one, or as the 
author says in regard to the Dvarapala motive, it “‘is too large a 
theme to be investigated here”. A few remarks about this important 
motive would, however, have been welcome ; its origin in Indian 
art has been demonstrated by Foucher, and | have ventured some 
remarks about its development in China, which would require to be 
completed (A History of Early Chinese Art, vol. iii, p. 51). The 
introduction closes with a translation of the well-known list of the 
statues which Hsiian-tsang brought back from India and quotations 
from his Life in which these statues are further described. 

Proceeding to a closer study of the Catalogue proper, it may not 
be necessary to dwell on the iconographic descriptions, which complete 
and illustrate the more general remarks in the Introduction. I will 
mainly consider the objects from a stylistic and historical point of 
view and add a few suggestions as to their dates, though my remarks 
must necessarily be very short. The two stelae which are provided 
with inscriptions indicating the years of their execution (520 and 535 
respectively) and the places of their origin, need thus hardly detain 
us. They are both examples of the somewhat rustic type of Buddhist 
sculpture executed in southern Shansi at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

(9-10 represents an attractive little Bodhisattva seated in the 
Maitreya posture with crossed ankles ; the lions at the sides and the 
large halo, which formed a background, are partly broken. Similar 
figures among the early cave sculptures are not uncommon, and on 
the ground of this correspondence, the author dates the figure to 
“the latter half of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth ”’. 
It should, however, be recalled that a figure in exactly the same 
posture and mudra (though with the marks of a Buddha) is represented 
on a stele in the Prince Li Museum in Seoul, and dated 578; which 
tends to show that the iconographic considerations do not offer 
sufficient ground for establishing an exact date. More important in 
this respect is the peculiar mannerism in the treatment of the mantle — 
folds which is the same in these two sculptures. The Corean piece 
gives us also an idea of the original shape of the broken halo, though 
the decoration has been different. I do not think that the two monu- — 
ments are quite contemporary, but the above observations together 
with the facial type of the Bodhisattva make me believe that if 
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cannot have been executed before the middle of the sixth century, Le. 
at the end of the Eastern Wei or the beginning of the Northern Ch‘i 
dynasty. 

(21-23, a standing Bodhisattva of remarkable sculptural refine- 
ment, I have previously placed in the Northern Chou period (557-081) 
and expressed the supposition that the figure originally had a circular 
halo, The author dates it “ not long before or after the beginning of 
the seventh century’ and remarks that it shows no traces of a halo. 

It is probably difficult to ascertain to what extent such traces may 
have been obliterated ; I am not able to express an opmion on this 
point without a renewed examination of the statue, but as all the 
corresponding statues have a circular halo, it seems unlikely that this 

did not have one, if it was not placed in a group of three figures against = 
the background of a large nimbus (which seems less probable). In py 
regard to the more important question as to its date of execution, 1) 
feel no hesitation: the general character of the figure, the way the ™) 
garment is cut and the facial type (which is not very far removed 
from that of the above-mentioned seated Bodhisattva) pomt to the 
third quarter of the sixth century; the most probable date would 
be about 560-70. Whether it was executed in the territory of | 
the Northern Chou or in that of the Northern Chi State, is more 
dificult to tell, because the stone material is in this instance ne . 
particularly characteristic ; I placed it in the Shensi group beca 
of similarities with other figures which come from that part of the | ~ 
country. 

C 24-25, a standing Kuanyin, is correctly placed in the Sui period. 
It belongs to the same group of statues as those reproduced on plates 
312 and 314-316 in Chinese Sculpture, though the figure is of 
uncommonly clumsy proportions. 

C 26-27, a seated Buddha accompanied by two Bodhisattvas, is 
reproduced on pl. 276a in Chinese Sculpture, and described among 
the later works of the Northern Chou dynasty, which would make 
its date about 570-80, The author prefers the K‘ai-huang era of the 
Sui dynasty (581-601) and draws attention to two minute repro- 
ductions in Omura’s work which are hardly sufficient for establishing 
the date. The divergence is, however, too slight to be discussed here, 
but it might have been worth while to point out that this unpretentious 
little group is made of the yellowish serpentinous limestone, which 

















‘| makes it possible to place it among the sculptures from Shensi, 


C 28-33, a four-sided stele decorated with a number of Buddhas 
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and Bodhisattvas in deeply-hollowed niches, seems to have been the 
cause of some perplexity and hesitation, The author draws attention 
to points of iconographic and stylistic resemblance in works from 
many periods (ranging from the Northern Wei to the T’ang), but 
winds up with the statement: “The problem is to decide whether 
the piece actually dates from about the seventh century or is an 
archaistic work belonging to a later period.” The answer is not very 
reassuring: ‘A tentative attribution to the latter part of the sixth 
or to the seventh century seems reasonable.” According to my 
experience of Chinese sculpture, old and modern, there is not the 
slightest reason to throw any doubt on this monument or to express 
hesitation as to its date. It is a characteristic example of the Northern 
Ch'i period, executed about 575, the date inscribed on a stele in the 
University Museum in Philadephia, with which it shows the closest 
stylistic correspondences (see Eastern Art, vol. iti), not to mention 
several minor works of the same period which exhibit the same elements 
of style and decoration. 

34-36, a large standing Buddha, without head, hands, and feet, 
draped in a closely fitting mantle with ridged folds. The information 
supplied by Mr. Walter Weinberger, who acquired the figure at its 
place of discovery, that it was excavated at the Hsiu-té pagoda in 
Ch'ii-yang, is perfectly correct. I have had occasion to investigate 
the spot, and we have good reason to presume that it originally stood 
in a temple at that place which 1s now destroyed. “This work of 
Chinese genius . . . proclaims the mason to have been also an artist— 
a combination rarely displayed in Chinese Buddhist sculpture.” The 
first part of the statement may be accepted with some reserve, but the 
latter part would, no doubt, be denied by all who have had occasion 
to study the sculptural decorations of the numerous Buddhist cave 
temples in China, such as Yiin-kang, Lung-mén, T‘ien-lung-shan, 
Viin-mén, T‘o-shan, and several others, which until some decade ago 
(when the wholesale destruction of these places took a new impetus) 
contained an abundance of religious sculpture of the very highest 
order. Illustrations or photographs, often taken under adverse 
circumstances, can never give an idea of the beauty and significance 
of this art which marked one of the summits of religious sculpture in 
the world. 

The statue is placed by the author ina comparatively late period ; 
he calls it ‘‘ Sung or earlier ", which reasonably may be interpreted as 
Sung or the preceding epoch of the Five Dynasties, leaving it to the 
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‘reader to date it more definitely within this range of some 300 years 


(ce. 900-1200). 
The author may have been led astray by circumstantial and 


iconographic considerations. If criteria of style are taken into account, 


it becomes evident, beyond doubt, that the great statue is at least 


300 years earlier, i.e. a characteristic specimen of the K’ai-huang era 
of the Sui dynasty (581-601). As I have pointed out in my various 


writings on Chinese sculpture, the unfailing evidence for the dating 
is offered by the stylization of the mantle folds and hems, which here 
(as in most specimens of early sculpture) is carried out in strict 
accordance with the prevailing style of the period. 

(37-40, “a large balustrade in white marble,” or rather, the 
frontal of a platform for a Buddhist statue. It is assigned “to the 
latter part of the sixth century or the beginning of the seventh”. 
If this somewhat inclusive dating is taken to indicate not only the 
Sui dynasty (581-619) but also the Northern Ch‘: (550-581), it includes 
the correct date, which is about 560-570. This is proved by a com- 
parison with the sculptured pedestals or platforms under the votive 
stelac in the Museum in Cologne and in the Hara collection at Sanno- 
tani, the latter being provided with a dated inscription of the year 569, 
The frontal as well as the two stelac and a number of similar mimor 
sculptures are typical specimens of the workshops at Ting-chou, 
Ch‘ii-yang, and neighbouring places in the Northern Chi period. 

C 41-44, an octagonal piece decorated with four yakeas (or 
Lokapdlas) and four lions in niches, which has formed one of the lowest 
sections of a so-called sara pillar or ch’uang. Dated: “probably about 
the tenth century”. It is another characteristic specimen of the 
Ch‘ii-yang workshops, though of a comparatively advanced period ; 
in fact, it is one of the rare instances when the date proposed by the 
author seems to me too early. There are a number of similar pieces 
still standing or lying about in a more or less dilapidated condition 
in Ch‘ii-yang and the neighbouring villages, though unfortunately 
without dates, Complete pillars of the type in question are to be 
seen at Féng-ch‘ung ssi in Hsing-t’ang and at Lung-hsing ssi in Chéng- 
ting-fu ; the former 1s dated 1014 and the latter 1180, and they 
both contain lion bases similar to the above-mentioned piece. The 
fashion seems to have survived during a comparatively long period. 
The pillar of which the above-mentioned piece formed part was 
evidently not one of the earliest, but it may well have been executed 
in the eleventh century. 
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(101-103 offer the reproductions of another section of such an 
octagonal “ siitra pillar", decorated with eight musicians seated in 
- niches which are framed by banded pillars. It is dated “Sung or 
later’. The style of the draperies and the architectural elements 
are here, however, considerably earlier. Pillars of this peculiar type 
are found on monuments of the Sui and T’ang periods (for mstance, 
at Yii-han-shan, c. 585, and at Shén-t'ung-ss0, 657), and the drapery- 
like arches ending in volutes are still of T'ang design. The most 
probable date for this fragment would thus be, according to my 
knowledge, about the middle of the T'ang period. It is certainly 
earlier than the previously mentioned piece. 

(45-50 is the large lunette-shaped door lintel with a Buddhist 
Paradise executed in quite low relief and engraved design, which now 
. difficult to see, as it has been eaten away by the wear of weather 
and wind. The proposed date, “probably about the seventh 
century,’” appears to me too late. The author points out the 
resemblance between this lunette and two large reliefs in the Freer 
Gallery (one of them likewise representing a Paradise), and I think 
this correspondence, which includes essential features of style, 1s 
sufficient ground to consider the two monuments of approximately 
the same period. The reliefs in the Freer Gallery, which are executed 
in higher relief and less corroded, conform to the style of the Northern 
Ch‘i dynasty ; the lunette cannot be much later—it seems to have 
been executed at the end of this same period. 

The following numbers in the Catalogue are allotted to several 
small bronze statuettes of slight importance, which hardly call for 
comment, and to two wooden statues to which we will return presently 
after we have studied the sculptures in stone and iron. 

(86-87, a Bodhisattva head in yellowish veined stone (called 
popularly yii-shih in China). The author says : “This interesting 
head may be archaistic, or the product of a poor craftsman ; date 
doubtful,’’ and leaves it to the reader to form a more definite idea 
about it. I have never examined the original, but venture to suggest, 
on the ground of the excellent reproduction, that it is a thing made 
in quite recent years. 

C 88-89, a large Buddha head in cast iron with traces of colour and 
gilding. According to the author, “‘a definite date can hardly be 
assigned to it; the type is a late one which continued for many 
centuries.” This sweeping statement seems rather surprising, since 
the author himself has observed the resemblance between this head 
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and those of some of the iron statutes in the temple on Shih-pi-shan in 
Shansi, reproduced by Tokiwa and Sekino (Vol. III, 4). The Japanese 
authorities do not assign any definite date to these statues, but they . 
inform us that the temple, according to an inscription on a tablet, 
was founded in 823. Those who have visited this most picturesquely 
situated temple at the bottom of a high mountain gorge, will have 
observed that the iron statues in the Ch‘ien-fo hall are of various 
periods ; the later ones are certainly not made before the Ming period, 
while the earlier may go back to the end of T‘ang or the beginning of 
the Sung period. Their comparatively early date becomes evident 
in the noble shapes, the subtle treatment of the mantle folds and also 
in the facial types. They may still be of the ninth century, though 
it is difficult to ascertain, because dated specimens of this century are 
extremely rare. It may at least be said that their stylistic criteria 
do not contradict such a supposition. The head in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection belongs to the same early group; it may be from the end 
of the ninth century—it is certainly not later than early Sung. 

The same head has caused a learned dissertation about the ear- 
lobes, the coiffure, and the usnisa of Buddha. Without entering into 
the details of this discussion, I would venture to suggest that the 
bulbous wsniga (here somewhat broken) has been formed after the 
traditional shape of the sacred jewel, cintdémani, the symbol of spiritual 
enlightenment, which in earlier sculptures often was placed at the 
feet of Buddha, but here seems transferred to his head. 

C 90-91, a Buddha head in more than life size, executed in white 
marble ; said to be “ probably Sung or later". The rather definite 
stylistic features of the head, the type, the treatment of the eves, 
and particularly the mdged eyebrows, afford sufficient reason to 
date it three or four hundred years earlier. It is altogether a typical 
specimen of the Sui period, probably of the K‘ai-huang era (581-601), 

(92-95, a monk's head, is correctly compared and coupled in 
date with a similar head in the National Museum in Stockholm. The 
author might safely also have followed my indication as to the 
provenience, Le. the province of Honan. These heads belong to 
the class of T'ang sculpture which was made either at Lung-mén or 
in workshops radiating from this great centre of sculptural activity, 

C 4-95, two Bodhisattva heads, made of compressed clay and 
mud (ni) coated with a kind of gesso and pigments, They “ are said 
to come from bevond the frontiers of China proper ” 


| , and catalogued 
as of ‘doubtful date”. The legendary indication as to the origin 
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of these heads may have been the cause of the somewhat surprising 
observation that they “manifest Hellenistic tradition”. Similar 
heads made in mud and clay have been exported in dozens from the 
province of Shansi, and there are still many figures of the same type 
and material in situ. The most important ensemble of such statues 
may be seen in Hsia Hua-yin-ssit in Ta-t‘ung-fu, and they were most 
probably made in connection with the restoration of the temple in 
1140 or shortly after. Reproductions of some of them are included 
‘n Kiudes d’Orientalisme publiées par le Musée Guimet a la mémovre de 
Raymonde Linossier (1932), and I may particularly draw attention to 
the figure reproduced on plate Lxin which shows the same type as the 
head C95. There can be little doubt as to their unity of date and 
origin. 

C96, a small representation of Buddha’s Parinirvana, said to be 
* probably of the eighteenth century”. The sculpture is evidently of 
little consequence, but to judge by the reproduction, it can hardly be 
later than Sung. 

(97-98, a seated Buddha in dry-lacquer with traces of pigment, 
dated “ Ming or earlier”. The rather free naturalistic treatment of 
the mantle as well as the type point, in fact, to the Yiian dynasty. 

(99-100, a small seated Bodhisattva of rather unusual type, 
executed in grey sandy stone with traces of paint. When publishing 
this attractive figure nine years ago (Chinese Sculpture, pl. 566) I placed 
it in the Sung period, a dating which the author accepts, adding, of 
course: “or later.’ The scanty material of stone sculpture remaining 
from this period makes it difficult to arrive at a more definite date, 
but among the sculptures known to me, I would refer to the figures 
executed in relief on one of the small pagodas at the side of the so- 
called Nan t'a or South Pagoda on Fan-shan in Chihh, which was 
erected in L117 during the reign of the Liao dynasty. This is probably 
also the approximate date of the Bodhisattva statue. 

C114, a Bodhisattva head, is the last stone sculpture in the 
catalogue. It is dated “ Ming or later”, but the type and style of 
the head are quite characteristic of the Sung or Chin period. It may 
be compared with the clay heads mentioned above, and should be 
dated to about the same period, i.e. the middle of the twelfth century. 

The collection includes also half a dozen wooden figures which 
might invite to a more detailed discussion than can find place here. 
The material of wooden statues from China has in late years grown 
very abundant ; I made a beginning in the sifting of it in an article 









in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1927, but only a minor part of the material 
could there be taken into consideration, and the treatment is thus 
quite incomplete. I may, however, refer to this article for the dating 
of two of the statues in the Eumorfopoulos collection; they are 
| there placed in certain stylistic groups together with similar figures. 
c C 82-85, a Kuanyin Bodhisattva in the mahdrdjalila posture, which 
, in the catalogue is dated to the “thirteenth century or later’, is, 
according to my chronology, a work of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, while C 77-78, a seated Bodhisattva, which is dated in the 
. catalogue to the “fourteenth century or later”, belongs to a series 
= of figures which probably were executed in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, though the type survived later. 


x C 106-107, a standing Kuanyin, ‘ perhaps an archaistic product ; 
f date doubtful.” As this same expression is applied to several sculptures 
= of widely diverging dates and merits, it is difficult to say just what it 
ae may imply. If it is intended to throw a doubt on the object, it is 
3 ms properly used in the present case, because the figure is obviously a 
= | quite modern work, C 108-109 is, I should think, correctly classified 
~— as a work of the Ming period, but the two smaller “‘ Bodhisattvas ” 
y . described under C 112-113 as “ Ming or earlier ", are fairly crude but 
, powerful representatives of the kind of wood sculpture which was 

Z produced in northern China (particularly in Shansi) towards the end 


of the twelfth century. They belong to a series of four Bodhisattvas 
(two standing and two kneeling) which evidently were arranged at 
the sides of a larger central statue. The two corresponding figures 
of this group are preserved in the Museum in Boston, and if the 
information offered by the firm which imported these statues is correct, 
the central figure would have been the large Kuanyin in maharajalila 
posture, now in the Art Institute in Chicago. The small figures would 
thus be acolytes of Kuanyin in the attire of Bodhisattvas, an 
interpretation which is quite possible. 

Of the three clay reliefs included in the catalogue one (C73) is 
evidently a fine work in early T'ang style, though somewhat damaged, 
whereas the two others would require a closer study before I can 
express any opinion about them. 

The volume as a whole is an admirable production, which 
nobody interested in Chinese sculpture should pass over without 
careful study, It contains, as said before, much valuable information, 
historical as well as iconographic, which cannot be affected or belittled 
by the comments that I have attached to the classification of some of 
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the items. I ventured to offer them in the interest of the very 
important material, and to further the study of Buddhist sculpture 


in China. 
OsvaLp Sime. 


= 


Conructus axp ConructanisM. By Richarp WILHELM. Translated 
into English by G. F. and A. P. Dawton. pp. X + 181. Kegan 
Paul, 1931. 6s. 

Tue Pourrican Parosorny or Conructantsm. By Leonard SHmHLiEN 
Hsit. pp. xxii +257. Routledge, 1992. 12s. Gud. 

Tue Oriatn AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE State CULT OF ConFucius. 
By Joun K. Sagyock. pp. xii + 295. The American Historical — 
Association (The Century Co.). New York, London, 19352. 18s. 

Menctvs. Translated by L. A. Lyau, pp. xxviii + 277. 
Longmans, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

The abandoning of the Confucian cult and the Confucian ideal 
by modern China appears to have resulted in a new and detached 
view of the sage and his teachings, and the present group of books, 
widely different as they are, have this in common. 

“The late Dr. Wilhelm, whose death at the time when he was in 
process of developing a School of Chinese Studies at the University 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main is a great loss to sinology, has given the 
student of the Confucian classics an excellent and concise guide to the 
life and teaching of the sage. The book includes a translation of the 
biography of Confucius in Ssi-ma Ch’ien’s Shih-chi as well as a critical 
examination of the data on which the life was based, and should find 
a place among those constantly referred to by all students of the 
pre-Confucian books and those of the Confucian school itself. 

Dr. Hsii’s aim is to explain the social and political psychology of 
the Chinese people in relation to their social and political development 
and to furnish some new points of view in political philosophy. His 
discussion of the sources of Confucian political philosophy and their 
reliability forms a useful introduction to the student of textual 
criticism which, until recently, has been almost unknown in China. 
For the “ average reader "’ referred to in the Foreword, Professor Hsii's 
constant use of the Chinese terms for words which have a generally 
accepted equivalent in English (lt and yiieh, for example, might quite 
satisfactorily be translated “ ceremonies ” and “music ’’, in many 
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if not all instances) is to be regretted. Some inaccuracies of phrase 
are surprising, as for instance the statement on p. 103 that li [ste] 
‘provides a foundation for erime and lawsuits”. Dr. Hsii is, none 
the less, to be congratulated upon his interpretation of the social and 
political theories of Confucianism. Their influence on China for 
twenty-five centuries will be less surprising to the reader of his book 
than their wholesale rejection at the present juncture when China 
is seeking a democratic and virtuous government. 

From the theories of the Confucian school, we turn to the Con- 
fucian cult as practised in China from the second century B.c. till 
modern times. The worship of the sage was not in the nature of an 
innovation. It was an outcome of the old ancestor-worship, and 
spread from the family of Confucius to the emperor and to the whole 
Chinese people. Only at certain periods was he regarded as a god, 
and since he himself refrained in his teachings from any discussion 
of spiritual beings, this phase can only be accounted for by the 
extending of the cult to the uninitiated. He was at other times rather 
the patron saint of scholars and officials, a great man and the ideal 
gentleman. Dr. Shryock’s study, though it does not pretend to 
exhaust the material, carries us far beyond anything that has been 
done previously and opens the way for further investigation of the 
available sources. 

Whether or not the reader will enjoy Mr. Lyall’s new rendering 
of Mencius must depend upon his preference for things ancient or 
modern. The present writer confesses to visualizing a Chinese Henry 
Ford on reading of a “ land of ten thousand cars”, but for the general 
reader, Mr. Lyall is doubtless more readable than the rather stilted 
text of Legge. A new translation should make the old clearer, and 
it may be questioned whether the attempt to use a single English 
equivalent for a specific Chinese term conduces to this end. One 
great advantage of the present version of Mencius is that the form in 
which it is presented makes it attractive to a wider public than the 
earlier, annotated versions, intended primarily for students and 
sinologues. 

E. Epwarps. 
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Ere Berrrac zur Kennxrnts per CutnestscueN Puttosorute : T’ang- 
si des Cet-tst mit Ca-hi’s Commentar nach dem Sing-li Tsing-. 
Chinesisch mit mandschuischer und deutscher Ubersetazung 
und Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben von WILHELM GRUBE : 
Kap. 1-20; fortgefiihrt und beendet von WerRNER EICHHORS : 
Kap. 21-40. 9] x 6). pp. xvi + 175. Leipzig, 1952. 

We have in this volume the continuation and completion of a 
work published more than half a century ago. The T’ung shu is 
quite a short treatise, even with the commentary added, but it occupies 
an important position in the history of Chinese philosophy, for its 
aphorisms may almost be regarded as the foundation of the Sung 
school of Confucianism, culminating in the system of Chu Hsi. We 
have every reason, therefore, to be grateful to Herr Eichhorn for 
undertaking what usually proves to be rather a thankless task— 
the completion of another man’s unfinished work. He has done it 
with great care and thoroughness, following the general lines laid 
down by his predecessor, but showing an even wider range of research 
if not of sinological knowledge. It was all the more unnecessary for 
him to make the following apology in his preface : “ Trot alledem, 
fiirchte ich, werden sich fiir scharf eindringende Geister noch gentigend 
Gelegenheiten finden, durch die strahlende Helligkeit ihrer iiberlegenen 
Sachkenntnis mein kleines Licht zu beschiimen ” (in spite of all this, 
I fear that plenty of opportunity will still be found for sharp and 
penetrating minds to put my little light to shame with the radiant 
splendour of their own superior knowledge). This sounds more 
sarcastic than sincere. 

Herr Kichhorn tells us that his aim has been not to couch his transla- 
tion in smooth-flowing language, but rather to give a faithful rendering, 
go far as in him lay, of the Chinese text. What he overlooks is that 
to a skilled translator a combination of the two ideals is, in some 
measure at least, by no means impossible, Fidelity need not necessarily 
mean cumbrousness ; and much of the translation before us is distinctly 
cumbrous, besides being disfigured by the too frequent use of brackets. 
To take an example, fe 4L F- = ee ce ae Me aS 
+> #& is translated (p. 121): ~ Was daher die Lehre des Kung-tze 
angeht, so hat er, nachdem er (sie) schon (einmal) nicht in leichter Art 
und Weise offenbart hat, auch (anderseits) nicht einmal selbst die Tiefe 
spines Tao durch die Rede dargelegt.’’ I think that ~ indem ** should 
be substituted here for “nachdem”, and that the sentence simply 
means: “ Since Confucius’ teaching was not lightly imparted, he did 
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not himself put into words the concentrated essence of his Tao,” 
Another passage where the translator would have done well to imitate 
the terseness of the Chinese original runs as follows: Jy th 4 & 

3K 4h,‘ Having strength but striving not—such is the way of Heaven.” 

Here he gives what is surely an indefensible rendering (p. 111) : * Wenn 

man, nachdem man seine Kraft aufgewandt hat, doch nicht zum 

Erfolg gelangt, ist das (Schickung vom) Himmel " (if, after expending 
our strength, we still fail to attain success, that is the dispensation of 

Heaven). 

It is a question whether the Manchu version, which is printed in — 
romanized form in parallel columns with the German and takes up 
a good deal of space, need have been included at all. It may have 
proved of some use to the translators as a guide to the sense of difficult 
passages in the Chinese, but very few nowadays have even a bowing 
acquaintance with this moribund language. 

An excellent Chinese index is supplied, but it takes one a little 
time to discover that it is arranged under the 214 radicals, More- 
over, the references are to section and paragraph; as the sections 
are not marked so as to catch the eye very readily (except in Grube’s 
portion of the book), page references would have been more convenient 
for the reader. 

LionEL GILES. 


Les Ontcrses pe |AsTRONOMIE CHINOISE. By L&oronp DE 
Saussure. 10 x 6). pp. x +598. Paris: Maisonneuve 
Fréres, 1950. 150 francs. 


Léopold de Saussure was born in 1866, and died in 1926. He came 
of a French Protestant family which had emigrated to Geneva prior 
to the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. Attracted to a life at sea, he 
regained the nationality of his forefathers and served in the French 
navy till he retired in 15%, with the rank of lieutenant. The last 


‘twenty years of his life were devoted mainly to the study of Chinese 


astronomy, when he turned to good account the knowledge of the 
stars and the Chinese language first gained during his naval service. 
His earliest article on this subject appeared in 1907, in the Revue 
générale des Sciences, under the title “ L’Astronomie chinoise dans 
!'Antiquité ’’, and this was followed by others in the same journal, the 
Archives dea Sciences physiques et naturelles, Journal asiatique, New 
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China Review, and T‘oung Pao, The majority, twelve in number, 
appeared in the last-named. 

In this volume, all but one of the T’owng Poo articles are reproduced 
in photographic facsimile, only the pagination being changed so that 
the numbers run consecutively. It is a great convenience to have in 
handy form the most important of these scattered writings which 
have corrected many erroneous notions concerning Chinese astronomy, 
All sinological students must regret that the author did not live 
to fulfil his intention to revise and incorporate them m one work. 
M. Gabriel Ferrand contributes an illuminating preface in which he 
quotes a letter from de Saussure, written a month before he died, 
varying his earlier opinions on the problem of origin. Instead of the 
view that the Iranian system had been borrowed from China, he then 
stated belief in the converse at an early date—some 2,000 years B.c. 

W. FAY. 


Wierscuarr unp Gesecuscuarr Curnas. By K. A. Wirrroget. 
Vol. I. 8} x 53%. pp. xxiv + 768 + map + 23 figs. Leipzig; 
Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld, 1931. 

This is the first of two volumes, and it deals with agricultural 
production and distribution, The second will treat these subjects 
in a more comprehensive manner and include a study of social and 
political institutions, a bibliography, and an index. The author 
states that he cannot claim to be a sinologist, nor does he appear to 
have had personal experience of conditions in China. Thus he ts 
somewhat handicapped in having to form conclusions from second- 
hand evidence which is limited to writings in European languages. 
Many of these sources are not easily accessible, and the mformation 
is widely scattered. This systematic digest, collected with laborious 
thoroughness, provides a most useful compendium. 

Herr Wittfogel, following the method of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, investigates the history of early agrarian communism, feudal 
life, and later social evolution in China, This involves a detailed 
study of natural conditions : geological, geographical, and climatic. 
At the time of the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, Marx came to the conclusion 
that China, once drawn out of her isolation, would rapidly fall to 
pieces. He predicted, however, the strong resistance to change 
exerted by village pursuits, coupled with the system of small holdings, 
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even in face of modern industrial production. Powerful new factors 
in communication—by rail, motor, and air transport—have brought 
about fundamental changes which seem likely to upset many of his 
carefully reasoned arguments. 

W. PercevaL Yerrs. 


THe Giips or Catna. By H. B. Morse. Second edition. Longmans 
Green and Co., 1932. 

The first edition of this small volume was published so long ago 
as 1909, But though it has had to wait twenty-three years for its 
reprinting, that must be ascribed to the neglect of the public rather 
than to any other reason. It forms an admirable résumé of the customs 
regulating these private associations of Chinese merchants and artisans, 
and provides the reader with a clear conception of the methods 
governing their organization. We warmly welcome this new edition 
at the present time. We know of no other volume which illustrates 
better the basis of contemporary Chinese developments, which have 
been founded on the principles and methods of the secret society. 

H. D. 


Le Sarto: Ren.iGion NATIONALE bU Japon. Par Gencut Kato. 
Publication de la Société Zaidan Hodjin Meiji Seitoku Kinen 
Gakkai: traduite en francais par la Maison Franco-Japonaise de 
Toky6. Annales du Musée Guimet: Bibliothéque de vulgarisa- 
tion, Tome 50. 7} x 5. pp. 250,5 pls. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1931. 36 francs. 

The original of this book, A Study of Shinté, the Religion of the 
Japanese Nation, was published in 1926, and was briefly reviewed 
vol. xxiv (1926-7) of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society, London. To the same issue the author contributed an article 
entitled “* An Outline Sketch of Shinté "’, which is practically a résumé 
of the present work. 

With his wide and profound knowledge of world's religions, ancient 
and modern, Professor Katé has set forth “une étude sur l'origine 
et Uhustoire du Shintiisme, d'un pot de vue scientifique *’, the 
method employed being “ strictement historique, en dehors de tout 
dogmatisme”’. Thus he finds in Shintd all conceivable forms of 
superstition and religious belief, such as Animatism, Animism, 
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Fetishism, Phallicism, Spiritism, Anthropolatry, Ancestor Worship, 
Totemism, Primitive Monotheism, and Polytheism. 

However, it is a problem whether ‘‘les régles les plus strictes 
de la religion comparée "’, to use the author's expression, can be applied 
indiscriminately to all religions. In a country like Japan where 
various peoples immigrated, ultimately to build up the Japanese 
_ nation, diverse beliefs and religions, some primitive and others more 
advanced, would in all probability have been introduced and mingled 
before Shintd took its crudest shape, and hence it would seem unwise 
to conclude that “le Shintd s'est développé du polydémonisme au 
polythéisme dans le vrai sens du mot" (p. 75). All that is known to 
us is that both polydemonistic and polytheistic elements, as shown 
by the author with a wealth of citations, are found in the religious 
belief of the Japanese people of the eighth century a.p. The five 
reasons given by Professor Katé in support of his theory as to the 
existence of monotheistic element in primitive Shinté betray the 
partial diffusion alone, if not the entire absence, of such an element 
in Shintdism. 

In a study of early Shintd, as in other problems concerning ancient 
Japan, the language offers considerable difficulty, affecting not a 
little the interpretation of the subject matter. Does the word Hiruko 
really mean “ un jeune soleil, une étoile ” and not “l'enfant sangsue" ! 
Professor Katé adopts both interpretations to suit his argument 
(cf. pp. 22-3; 88). What is the real signification of sagirt in Ame- 
a-sagiri and Avni-no-sagirit Does it denote “ boundary" as 
suggested by Motowori, or does it signify “* brouillard "* as translated 
by Professor Katé (p. 135)? Can we agree with the author im his 
opinion that “‘ nous pouvons en toute sécurité conclure que l'ancienne 
conception japonaise de l'ime ou esprit est celle de souffle et que 
expression: mourir (shinwru pour shi-inwru) signifie: rendre son 
dernier souffle, lame quittant le corps” (p. 45)! If the ancient 
Japanese concept of the spirit or soul were that of breath, and if 
fama meant “spirit, soul"’ and shi (?) “breath”, why were not 
these two words interchangeable in ancient Japanese! Besides, 
there is a greater possibility that the word shinw “to die” is not a 
compound, and that its fundamental meaning is “ to become quiet", 
indicating the cessation of one's activity. Similar examples are too 
numerous to quote here, and it is plain that any theory based on such 
doubtful grounds can hardly meet with universal acceptance. 

The above remarks go to show how difficult it is to draw out what 
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Wer facts there may be hidden behind the myths that are recorded in a 
4 language not clearly understood, suggesting all the more the intrinsic 


merit of the present book. Indeed, Professor Katd’s work is beyond 
all praise, particularly in his elucidation of the ethical aspect of Shinto. 
Parallel cases cited from other religions of the world make the book 
extremely interesting to the general reader. The five plates illustrating 
the Ise and Idzumo Shrines and the procession of the removal of the 
Divine Mirror representing Amaterasu-Omikami are excellent, while 
the exhaustive Bibliography and the Index offer a useful reference 
to all students of Shinto. 

The French translation is somewhat abbreviated and augmented, 
without altering the general theme of the work. Several misprints 
found in the names of places, of persons, and deities, can be easily 
corrected by referring to the Index, where they are printed accurately. 
La Maison Franco-Japonaise of Tokyd is to be congratulated on its 
undertaking of this translation work, an admirable effort to bring 
deeper understanding of the Japanese nation to the French-speaking 
people. 

5. ¥. 


Trans.aTion or “ Ko-si-k1” or “ Recorps or ANcteNT Matrers ”. 
By Basti Hatt CHAMBERLAIN. Second edition, with Annotations 
by the late W. G. Aston. 8} x 6. pp. bacxv + 495, 1 map. 
Published with permission of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Kobe: J. L. Thompson; London: Kegan Paul, 1952. 20 s.n. 


Of all the translations of Japanese literature, those that have 
rendered the greatest service to the academic world are perhaps Prof. 
as Chamberlain's Kojiki and Dr. Aston’s Nihongi. Unfortunately they 
both have long since been rather inaccessible, often compelling a 
student to make a daily visit to a library in order to consult the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan and of the Japan Society 
in which respectively these translations appear. It is for these reasons 
that the second edition of the first-mentioned work is a welcome 
publication. It has been prepared from Dr. Aston’s copy of the 
Supplement with his own annotations, which had been inserted before 
his translation of the Nihongi was issued. For the convenience of 
readers, however, reference to the latter publication is added in this 
new edition, and a list, prepared by Professor Tsugita, of Japanese 
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works published on the Aojiki since the first appearance of Professor 
Chamberlain's translation in 1882. 

It is idle to speak of the value of the present book, for it 1s a 
monumental work of one of.the greatest living authorities on the 
Japanese language. It stands uncontroverted not because we are 
in a position to assume the absolute accuracy of the translation 
throughout, but because we have not, even during the intervening 
years, attained sufficient further knowledge of the eighth century 
Japanese to add anything. And this mability is in spite of Professor 
Chamberlain’s happy imagination that “the history of the Japanese 
language is too well known to us” (p. vil), which is by no means true. 
What do we know of the phonetic system of eighth-century Japanese ! 
Does the specific usage of the Man-yé-gana indicate that there were 
more vowel sounds in the early part of that period than there are in 
modern Japanese ? Or does it suggest the existence of palatalized 
consonants ? Such points have not as yet received due consideration. 
The limitation of our knowledge of the Aojiki language is not confined 
to its phonetic system. Are not the meanings we attach to some of 
the words occurring in the eighth century literature sheer guess- 
work ? Are we clear about the functions of all suffixes? Until we 
have acquired a sound knowledge of these seemingly trivial elements 
we cannot profess that we understand the language. It is true that 
since Professor Chamberlain published his translation of AKojike 
attempts have been made to clarify various doubtful elements in 
ancient Japanese by Professors And6, Hashimoto, Pierson, Yamada, 
Yoshizawa, and other researchers. Notwithstanding all these efforts 
we have not discovered anything important that would seriously 
affect Professor Chamberlain's translation. 

From what has been said above it 1s clear that the present transla- 
tion is on the whole accurate to the best of our knowledge of the 
language in which the original text is written, The only regrettable 
feature of the translation is that, while denouncing the explanations 
of early Japanese scholars regarding the structure of words as 
“etymological gymnastics’ (p. 150, n. 16) the translator himself 
has fallen into the same error by trying to translate proper names, 
We may accept his contention that since it is so extremely difficult 
to draw a line between a proper name and a description of the 
personage (p. xx) one is tempted to translate the names where possible, 
But why the etymology of unmistakable place-names? We might 
almost ask, why the mention of etymology at all? The value of the 
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book would be infinitely greater if the translator had ignored the 
groundless etymological expositions advanced by the early com- 
mentators instead of following them. As an example of such errors 
may be cited the name Oho-wata-tsu-mi, translated ‘‘ Great-Ocean- 
Possessor’, where -mi 18, according to Professor Chamberlain, 
equivalent to mochi ~ possessor " (p. 31, n. 8). If this derivation 
be correct, how are we to account for the presence of -tsu-, which he 
doubtless regards as a “ genitive * particle? Is not Oho-wata-m 
sufficient, or even more adequate, to convey that meaning, like Oho- 
na-muji, translated ‘« Great-Name-Possessor “’ (p. 81) # There must 
be something at fault in the analysis of these names. 

In his long Introduction the translator explains (1) the authenticity 
of the nature of the text, (2) the method he has adopted in his transla- 
tion, and (3) the relation between the Kojiki and the Nihongn. Further, 
he proceeds to deduce from the text the manners and customs, the 
religious and political ideas of the early Japanese, and finally discusses 
the beginnings of the Japanese nation and the credibility of the national 
traditions. These inferences alone present a very interesting piece 
of literature, and add considerably to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

There is, however, one point to be noted. Speaking of the Chinese 
snfluence on Japanese culture, Professor Chamberlain quotes neri- 
kabura, a humming attachment to the arrow, as an example of such 
influence (p. xxix), telling us that “it was used in China in the time 
of the Han dynasty " (p. 87, 0. 7). The earliest mention of narikahura 
seems to be found in the Shih-chi (sp fi@) where it is described as 
having been used by the Hsiung-nu (3) 4). This at once shows 
that the object under consideration was not of Chinese origin, and 
hence the Japanese may not necessarily have learned its use from 
the Chinese. 

Another and still more significant problem raised by Professor 
Chamberlain is the question of early Chinese loan-words. Important 
as it is, this problem is nevertheless a very difficult one to solve 
and some of the identifications given on p. Ixxix cannot be accepted 
readily. If the word fim ~ document "’ has really been derived from 
the Chinese 3¢ (Ane. Chin. mjuan) as is believed by the translator 
(p. xlix, n. 56), then we must consider that the Chinese final » was 
replaced by -m in Japanese under the influence of the preceding 
labial syllable fu. There seems no other explanation for this sound 
substitution. But then, how about kume “army (?)"” (p. 134, n. 7) 
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and kunt “land **, which Professor Chamberlain is inclined to identify 
with the Chinese ff (Anc. Chin, Aiwen) and #§ (Ane. Chin. g’jun) 
respectively ? If g‘iuan gives rise to kuni in Japanese, kyuwan must also 
become kuni, not kume. Thus the etymology of one at least of these 
two words is incorrect, unless there is some other reason to account 
for this inconsistency. 

The following suggestions as to details of translation may prove 
useful to the serious student of ancient Japanese. 

p. 25, n. 5. Ye-Aime should read E-hime, since ye and ¢ were 
clearly distinguished at the time when the Kaojiki was compiled. 
For the phonetic value of A see Professor Pierson’s The Manyési, 
book i, pp. 38-13. 

p. 29, n. 31. Motowori does not suggest that “nu may mean 
‘moor’ and de (for te) ‘ clapper-bell’,”’ but says that nude may mean 
$m ‘‘a clapper-bell ” (Zenshu, vol. i, p. 217). 

p. 41, n. 6. The word “ moreover’ is Professor Chamberlain's 
rendering of —], shibaraku “* just”, of the Shimpukujibon (the edition 
of 1371-2). Motowori’s readings madzu tsubara ni (Kojikiden) and 
ashita ni tsubara ni (Kokun Kojiki) should be rejected. 

p. 88, 1. 16. “floor” should read “door” (for J). 

p. 96, IL 13-14. Mushi-busuma translated ‘warm coverlet ” 
seems to mean ‘‘a hemp coverlet”’ as suggested by Mr. Matsuoka 
(Kogo Daijiten, p. 1234), The word mushi “hemp, linen (f)~ is 
probably akin to fusa ‘‘hemp”’, and its cognates seem very widely 
distributed over the globe: Goldi boso, Oroche bose, busu, Manchu 
hoso, Mongol dds “ linen’, and in many other languages, both ancient 
and modern, Compare, for example, byssus. 

p. 112, n. 5. Ari keri, translated ‘it is"’, is Motowori's careless 
emendation of the original ari nari, 47 3) BE. The same is true 
of “it is” (p. 163, 1. 13 and n, 11) for ari nari, fe] BE Bh BB, and 
“it was’ (p. 297, |. 14) for mashi nani, 46 Ff, HB. This nari- form 
should be distinguished from the keri-form which occurs in ari kert, 
te wh (2) BB, “TD have!” (p. 46,1. 7 and n. 1); an ker, 4 ih #2 
‘“no!', mashi keri, 48 §H (1) HE, “nol” (p. 117, 19); wmasha keri 
4% 6 BB, “there is” (p. 251, 1. 16 and n. 16). 

p. 116, 1. 10. ** head-hanging” should read © head-inclining "’, 
for {aj means ‘to incline”. 

p. 123,127. The word fodaru, here translated “ rich and perfect ”’, 
has been interpreted by Professor Andd as signifying “ brilliant, 
shining " (Gengo to Bungaku, vols, i and vi), It occurs again m the 
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expression fodaru ama no nihisu no sus, here translated “the soot 
on the heavenly new lattice of the gable” (p. 125, Il. 10-11). 

p. 134, n. 10, The tsuchi in kabu-tsuchi and the tsutsui in kubu- 
tsutswi, ishitsuisua seem to mean ‘*haft, hilt". They are probably 
derived from *fut- “to hold, grasp, withhold, restrain, refrain ”’, from 
which also come the words tsutsumi “ captivity, hindrance, mishap”, 
tsutsushimu “ to refrain, be prudent”, etc. 

p. 150,18. * head’? should read ‘* neck” (for 5A)- 

p. 178, 1 Ws. ‘the lovely [one]" is Professor Chamberlain's 
translation of 3 (in the Shimpukujibon) which Motowori took for 
RE, ye, and interpreted as 3. ¢. “lovely ". But since ye and ¢ were 
carefully distinguished at the time of Kojiki it would be more 
appropriate to consider the character #E as representing a" good, 
fine, beautiful “. 

p. 193, 1, 8. “eleven should be “ eight". 

p- 210, n. 18. ‘the first two of these three characters "’ should 
read ‘the first and the last of these three characters “’. 

p. 232, n. 7. The word agitofu is derived from agi, agito “jaw” 
and is best translated ~ to open and close the mouth, to babble **. 
Motowori’s rendering “ to say ‘agi’ (my lord) “is far-fetched (Zenshii, 
vol. iii, p. 1295). 

p. 244, n. 7. There is no such word as me-guna in Japanese. This 
is a result of Motoworis wrong etymology of woguna “ boy” which 
assumes the meaning “ male ~ in the first syllable wo. 

pp. 248-9. The word negi (Je HE) is here used in two different 
senses “to entreat '’ and ~ to entertain”. Thus, ‘‘ Be thou the one 
to take the trouble to teach him [his duty] ” (p. 248, Il. 15-16) means 
Be thou the one to entreat and make him understand ", and “ I have 
been at that trouble ~ (p- 949, 1. 5) signifies “I have already asked 
[him] "’, whereas ~ How didst thou take the trouble ¢”’ (p. 249, ll. 6-7) 
must denote “‘ How didst thou entertain [him] ?”’ 

p. 290, |. 1. “firmly standing “ should be followed by “‘ [as] the 
Deity of Medicine *’ which 1s the usual interpretation of kushi no 
kami, JA, 3% fe Im %- 

p. 297, n. 2. According to Professor Andé chidaru (4m Pe He) is 
identical with tedaru (4F Pe de), already mentioned under p. 123. 

p. 362, 1.8. ~ Come” should be followed by some such word as 
“ stealthily ’ which seems to be the meaning of shifata mi mo 35 
& ew E. 

p. 37, L. 19. The sentence “* At this time there came over people 
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expression todaru ama no nihisu no susu, here translated “ the soot 
on the heavenly new lattice of the gable” (p. 125, Il. 10-11). 

p. 134, n. 10. The tsuchi in kabu-tsuchi and the tsutsua in kubu- 
tsutsui, ishitsuisui seem to mean “ haft, hilt’. They are probably 
derived from *tut- ‘‘to hold, grasp, withhold, regen, refrain "", from 
which also come the words tsutsumi ‘‘ captivity, hindrance, mishap”, 
isufsushimu ** to refrain, be prudent “, etc. 

p. 150, 1,8. “head” should read “ neck ” (for 3A). 

p. 178, 1. 13. “the lovely [one]" is Professor Chamberlain's 
translation of j& (in the Shimpukujibon) which Motowori took for 
HE, ye, and interpreted as #, ¢, “‘lovely”. But since ye and ¢ were 
carefully distinguished at the time of Kojiki it would be more 
appropriate to consider the character } as representing 7 “ good, 
fine, beautiful "’. 

p. 195, 1.8. “eleven” should be “ eight”. 

p. 210, n. 18. “the first two of these three characters *’ should 
read “the first and the last of these three characters”. 

p. 232, n. 7. The word agitofu is derived from agi, agito “ jaw ” 
and is best translated “‘to open and close the mouth, to babble". 
Motowori's rendering “‘to say ‘agi’ (my lord)” is far-fetched (Zenshii, 
vol. i, p. 1295). 

p. 244, n. 7. There is no such word as me-guna in Japaness, This 
iS a elt of Motowor s wrong etymology of woguna “ boy which 
assumes the meaning “male *’ in the first syllable wo. 

pp. 248-9. The word negi (JE SE) is here used in two different 
senses “to entreat ”’ and “‘ to entertain"’. Thus, “ Be thou the one 
to take the trouble to teach him [his duty] "’ (p. 248, ll. 15-16) means 
“© Be thou the one to entreat and make him understand ", and “* I have 
been at that trouble" (p. 249, 1. 5) signifies “I have already asked 
[him] "’, whereas ** How didst thou take the trouble ?” (p. 249, IL 6-7) 


must denote “ How didst thou entertain [him] ?” 


p. 290, 1.1.“ firmly standing "* should be followed by “ [as] the 
Deity of Medicine ” which is the usual interpretation of kushi no 
kami, 3 HE D0 De. 

p, 297, n. 2, According to Professor Andé chidaru (49 PE #é) is 
identical with fodaru (4f Pe fe). already mentioned under p. 125. 

p. 362, 1. 8. “‘ Come" should be followed by some such word as 
‘stealthily "" which seems to be the meaning of shitata ni mo cE 
& ew E. 


p. 375, 1. 12. The sentence “ At this time there came over people 
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from Kure” should follow “‘ Again the Kahase Retainers were 
established ”’ in 1, 13. 

p. 394, n. 4. In the Shimpukujibon the two words asato 
“morning and yufufo “‘evening’’ appear in the forms asako ([a] 
ff #F) and yufuke (fh #7 HH) respectively. The -fo in the former 
pair of words, like -ke and -ko (1) in the latter, is a locative suffix ; it 
has no such signification as “ doors *’, in which Professor Chamberlain 
has followed Motowori's interpretation (Zenshii, vol. iv, pp. 2098-9). 

p. 399, 1.2. “Song” should be “ Song-Hedge ". 

p. 400, n.12. ‘so’ after “* the original being” should read shi”, 
as it is written J. 

Lastly, the following misprints and omissions may be noted. 
The forms as printed are given first :— 

I. Chinese Characters—p. xxxviii, 1.11, #4; 9. -p- xxxix, |. 39: 
#3; fA. p. 30.0.2, +; +. p. 36,n. 11, E; FE. p. 64, n. o, 
ii: i. BR: fh. p. 73, n.9, H]; TH. p. 102, n. 3, BE; Hor Mf. 
p. 114, n. 10, HB; . p. 157, n. 6, 3%: it. p. 169, n. 26, f: UE. 
p. 162, n. 5, Jy; JJ. p- 165,n.2, By - p. 215, 0. 17, AA: 
{i JAi A. The more correct translation would therefore be “ people 
of that side [-building]”, meaning “* you ”’. 

Il. Proper Names. —p. 30, n. 3, -tu-bime-; -su-hime-. p. 42, 
n. 12, Nara-; Naru-. p. 49, n. 17, -ve-; -to-, p. 49, n. 18, Nika- ; 
Naka-, -komi; -kami. p. 53, n. 12, -fumi; Afumi. p. 106, n. 2, 
-musu-bi- = -subi-. p. 120, n. 9, Tori-; Ame-no-tori-. p. 125, n. 37, 
Kumu- ...-kami; Kami- . . . -mikoto, p. 128, n, 5, -no-migi ; 
-no-ni-nigi. p. 199, 1. 7, Mato; Maito, p. 204, 1. 4, Mimi-; Miw:-, 
p. 205, 1. 12, Oho- ; Oto-. p. 206, 1. 4,-be; -ne. p. 213, 1. 1, Igaka-; 
Ikaga-. p. 222, 1. 11, Otokuni; Ohokuni. p. 257, 1 8, Sugamu ; 
Sagamu. p. 295, n. 21, Aywehi; Agueh. p. 326, l. 1, daughter of 
the Duke of Muragata in Himuka; daughter of Ushimoro, the Duke 
of Muragata in Himuka. p. :48, |. 1, aratsume; -iratsume (three 
Deities). p. 360, |. 7, Thereupon Anaho ; Thereupon Prince Anaho. 
p. 375, L. 4, Wake- ; Waka-. p. 376, 0. 6, Himokuma- ; Hinokuma-. 
p. 407, 1. 27, Hirataka; Hirotaka. p. 408, |. 6, -wake-; -waka-. 
p. 408, 1. 18, Kara- ; Kata-. p. 410, 1. 28, -kura-tama- ; -kura-futo- 
tama-. p. 411, 1.6, Inawe; Iname. p. 411,18, Thakumo ; Thakuma. 

Il. Songs.—p. 418, 1. 13, yo; ya. p. 418, 1. 18, ko-ra ; ko. 
p. 420, 1. 5, Shigekoki; Shikekoki. p. 421, lL. 17, tatanamu yo; 
tachi ni keri. p. 422,1.3,0; a. p. 422, 1. 6, Tatanatsuku ; Tata- 
nadzuku. p. 422, 1. 17, Wotomo ; Wotome. _ p. 422, |. 22, -motorofu ; 
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-_motohorofu. p. 423, |. 12, Isa; Iza. p. 425, |. 10, wo; ha. p. 426, 
|. 20, watari no; watari ni. Pp- 428, n. 19, mikahoshi ; migahoshe. 
p. 433, 1. 15, hi; ni. 

g: ¥, 


Tue PHonetics OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE. With Reference to Japanese 
Script. By P. M. Susk1. 7x5. pp. 123. Los Angeles: The 
Seience Society; London: Kegan Paul, 1931. 9. 

The author of this work seems unaware of the fact that since 
E. R. Edwards published Etude phonétique de la langue japonatse, 
nearly thirty years ago, many hooks have been written on Japanese 
phonetics, as, for example, A. Imagawa's Takyoben (1915), K. Jimbo's 
Kokugo Onseigaku (1925), G. Mori’s Pronunciation of Japanese (1929), 
and H. E. Palmer's The Principles of Romanization with special 
Reference to the Romanization of Japanese (1930). Naturally the 
present book does not give us any further information on the subject 
than that with which we are already familiar. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a study on the system of 
Japanese writing. This ‘s because Mr, Suski felt it “a necessity to 
describe how Japanese sounds are ‘outcome of Chinese sounds and 
ancient Japanese ; the language ‘tself is based, not on spoken tongue 
but rather on written words, which allow varied sounds, circum- 
stantial or personal”’ (p. 55). Here it must be pointed out that 
the author uses the word “sound” with three distinct meanings. 
When he tells us that “ there are 101 single sounds in spoken Japanese, 
which may be written in Romaji”’ (p. 97), we should not wonder how 
these 101 different sounds can be adequately represented by 26 
Roman letters, for the author means by “ 101 single sounds *’ as 
many syllabic sounds, But when he speaks of ““ Chinese sounds * 
(p. 55) and “304 Japanese sounds“ (p. 8) he refers in both cases to 
the On of the Chinese characters. His third use of the term is normal. 

Despite this wide application of the word “ sound ’’ the author's 
intention can be sufficiently gathered from his statement cited above, 
i.e, to explain the history of the sounds as heard in modern spoken 
Japanese. Most unfortunately, however, he has not made adequate 
use of the valuable materials we have before us for such a purpose. 
He should have taken into consideration all the known facts relating 
to the phonetic system of Japanese since the eighth century instead 


of giving the lists of * 304 Japanese sounds of Kanji” (pp. 8-11) and 
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the Man-yé-gana with an antiquated Roman transcription (pp. 46-8). 
Not only do these serve no purpose in a book on phonetics, but they are 
also misleading, because the phonetic values of the Man-yé-gana, the 
Kana signs and the On of the Chinese characters have undergone 
a series of changes in the process of time. 

Although the book under review cannot be called a serious work 
it may benefit the beginners of Japanese who wish to acquire a 
rudimentary knowledge of the modern system of Japanese writing 
and of the sounds as heard in careful speech of Tokyd citizens. Space 
does not permit us to point out the errors, which are not infrequent 


in this volume. 
S. YOsSHITAKE. 


Dre LEGENDARE MacuAzi-Lireratur. By Rupt Paret. pp. vill + 251, 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. 

In his earlier studies in the Arabic folk-literature Dr. Paret has 
shown what a fertile and little-explored field still awaits investigation 
outside the familiar range of the drahan Nightg and the ‘Antar and 
Hilal romances. In the present work he has developed more fully 
his own method in relation to an important but neglected section of 
thisliterature, which he first summarizes and then subjects to analytical 
examination, with results not only interesting in themselves but also 
of value for the study of the inner aspects of Islamic thought. The 
importance of the Arabian N ights for such a study has long been 
recognized ; that of the popular romances associated with the history 
of Muhammad (the Sira-romances) and his wars (the Maghazi- 
romances)—the latter of which form the subject of this work—is no 
less great, though specialized within a narrower range, and to some 
extent coloured by the peculiar conditions of a particular period, 
Moreover, the fact that several of them have been printed and reprinted 
of recent years shows that they have not yet lost all their meaning 
for the present day. 

These romances naturally concentrate upon the jihad and the 
relation of Muslims to non-Muslims of all inds, and do not step far 
outside these limits. By the picture which they give of the popular 
attitude to these questions they furnish an interesting commentary 
upon and supplement to the theoretical expositions of the Muslim 
jurists and the data supplied by historical and literary works. In 
the second part of his book Dr. Paret methodically arranges the 
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‘nformation thus gleaned under separate heads, which often throw 
illuminating side-lights on the orientation of popular Muslim thought 
(e.g. its positivism and optimism, pp. 171-2; the magical value of 
ritual recitations, pp. 178-180; eonversion and missionary activity, 
pp. 232-3). The period from which the principal redaction of the 
rorhances dates (the first half of the fourteenth century) has left its 
mark on their contents; on the one hand there was the stimulus of 
Islamic feeling caused by the reaction from the Crusades and the 
Mongol domination, on the other the close alliance between the new 
Sifi fratermities and the trade guilds, which had just reached full 
development, and explains the strong ‘Alid sympathies within their 
Sunni framework. One may even be tempted to describe them as 
a kind of Strat ‘AG, but the manner 1m which the more definitely 
Shi'ite doctrines are whittled down to conformity with Sunni views 1s 
very well illustrated by the author (p. 207). The romances show in 
general a somewhat monotonous lack of imaginative power, diversified 
only where they are based on incidents related in the genuine historical 
sources, the general reliability of which thus receives confirmation 
in an unexpected way. These reflections of the historical works are 
carefully noted by Dr. Paret ; those of the Qur'in are occasionally 
referred to, but not made the subject of a special investigation. Among 
the unhistorical materials too, however, there are some interesting 
details. It is a surprise to find a Muslim version of the mediaeval 
Christian legend of Muhammad's coffin—here it is a heathen idol 
which is suspended between magnets (p. 215); and the story of 
Haddim’s artificial Paradise (pp. 99, 221) might be taken for an 
echo of the familiar story of the “ Old Man of the Mountain ” were it 
not for the counterpart of an equally artificial Hell. 
H. A. R, G. 


Vorrstamiscne ALTeRTUMER. By Cant Ratayens and HerManx 
vy. Wiesmany. (Rathjens-v. Wissmannsche Siidarabien-Reise. 
Band 2.—Hamburgische Universitit. Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet des Auslandskunde. Band 38.) pp. xvi + 212, Hamburg, 
1932. 

The authors of this work were, by a fortunate chance, enabled to 
carry out in 1927 a short archeological tour in the vicinity of San‘a, 
and even to supervise the excavation of a South-Arabian temple at 
the village of Hugga, Hurriedly though it was done, and at a none 
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too promising spot, the results of their investigation have thus a 
certain historic importance as the firstfruits of excavation in the 
Yaman. Its tangible results were, indeed, rather meagre, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the authors that by a careful piecing together 
of their fragmentary materials with those of earlier explorers, they 
have induced them to yield such a respectable body of evidence and 
conclusions. Apart from the archwological finds, which provide 
confirmation of the remarkable architectural and constructional ability 
of the Sabeans, and their simple but effective decorative processes, 
some additional light has been thrown on the ancient culture of the 
Yaman, particularly as regards burials. Whether, however, the 
existence of two types of temple plan and two types of burial 1s 
sufficient to support the hypothesis of an old Hamitic culture, which 
fell about 1000 n.c. before the advance of the more familiar Semitic 
culture from the north, is still doubtful, as also is the suggestion (p. 72 
that the South Arabian temple was the architectural forerunner of 
the Islamic mosque. But the gradual accumulation of, evidence for 
some sort of relations between Arabia and the Hamites 1s becoming 
more and more impressive, and there will be general agreement with 
the authors’ conclusion that the key to these oldest racial and cultural 
problems must be sought in the Yaman. 


H. A. BR. G. 





Historica Facts ror THE Araptan Musica INFLUENCE. By 
H. G. Farmer. pp. xii + 376. London; William Reeves, n.d. 
12s. 6d, 

Readers who are not acquainted with Dr. Farmer's earlier writings 
on the musical contribution of the Arabs to medieval Europe would 
be well advised to read carefully his chapter on “ Music” in The 
Legacy of Islam before attempting this book. This for two reasons : 
one, that the present work expressly excludes the subject of mensural 
music, which the author himself regards as the most important legacy 
of the Arabs: the other, that in order to grasp the bearing of many 
of the arguments, it is essential to have some idea of the process as 
a whole. 'The genesis of the book was a series of articles in the Musical 
Standard, replying to a criticism of Dr. Farmer's original pamphlet 
on the Arabian Influence ; to these have been added a long introductory 
chapter and forty-eight Appendices dealing with individual points in 
detail, The greater part is taken up with the defence of medieval 
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Arabic musical science against the ill-informed depreciation of the 
critics, and Dr. Farmer has little difficulty in dislodging them from 
this singularly weak position and driving home his counter-attack. 
On the other hand, he admits that definite proof of Arabian influence 
in the Western systems of solmization and notation are still lacking. 
The difficulty with which he is faced ts the same as that which confronts 
nearly all students of medieval culture. Literary evidences are late 
and not very satisfactory, and the kernel of the problem lies in the 
extent to which riva-voce transmission, both practical and theoretical, 
can be demonstrated on more or leas indirect testimony. Of the 
probative value of the “clues” which Dr, Farmer brings forward 
it is hardly for a layman to judge, but there will be general agreement 
with his claim that they are entitled to serious consideration. 


H. A. R. G. 


Tue Musum Creep. By A. J. WENSINCK. pp. 304. Cambridge 
University Prese, 1932. 15s. 

“ There is no God but God and Muhammad is the prophet of God.” 
It is a shock to learn that Islam existed without this declaration. 
Both parts of it are contained in the Kuran but they were not at first 
united in a challenge to the unbelieving world. In Medina Muhammad 
was busy in persuading the tribes to acknowledge him and was 580 
bothered by material cares that he was more concerned with the 
payment of the religious tax than with the form of words in which 
his headship was recognized. As the elements of the confession are 
found in the Kuran so are the beginnings of a creed, “ Each one 
believes in God, his angels, his scripture, and his apostles.” The 
spiritual history of Islam from the prophet’s death till about a.p. 750 
‘s contained in the traditions. Most of these are comparatively late 
or have been revised to agree with later fashions of thought or action. 
One can only admire the insight with which Professor Wensinck has 
sifted the mass of tradition and written a convincing history of Muslim 
thought. Even such an elementary creed as the “five pillars of 
Islam "—faith, prayer, the religious tax, fasting, and pilgrimage— 
was of slow growth. One form of this says that Islam has four 
commands and four prohibitions, the things forbidden being vessels 
for keeping wine. This is clearly early, but it has been revised by the 
‘nsertion of the confession. Another defines the duties of a Muslim 
as the service of God, performance of prayer, payment of tax, and 
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keeping the bonds of relationship. Another says five daily prayers, 
the fast, and payment of tax. Islam has moved a long way from 
the first sermons of Muhammad ; the great problem is no longer how 
to escape hell but how to distinguish a Muslim from other men. The 
same circumstances gave rise to traditions on the difference between 
faith and Islam: the definition of faith is not philosophical but a 
statement of its content, belief in God, his books, and his prophets, 
following the example of the Kuran, When men flocked into Islam 
in crowds the old believers doubted the newcomers sincerity. The 
words, “ he who takes part in the holy war does so to his personal 
profit,” reveal the doubts felt by some at the course Islam was taking. 
Opposition to the Khawarij produced the statement that the pro- 
nouncement of the confession was enough to make a man a Muslim. 
One variety of this tradition ends with the words, “even though 
Aba Dharr should turn up his nose; such obstinate doctrinaires 
as he were forerunners of the Khawarij. Islam never got beyond 
the position of Ezekiel that the last moment's of a man’s life decided 
his destiny. 

Discussions about God did not begin till the making of traditions 
had almost ceased, though one, which denies the intercession of the 
prophet, agrees with the teaching of the Mu'tazila. If the canon of 
tradition had been closed a little later we should have had the opinions 
of the prophet on the attributes of God and the relations of substance 
and accident. With the Mu'tazila the book reaches a subject which 
is comparatively well known and loses the interest of novelty, for up 
to this point the matter has been quite fresh. There follows a sketch 
of their teaching, the reaction led by al Ash‘ari, and later developments. 
Then come translations of several creed-like documents. with a com- 
mentary clause by clause and elaborate cross-references. In the latest 
creed God is a deduction from the existence of the world ; there could 
not be a better proof of the change that Islam had undergone. This 
second half of the book is heavy going, upholding the epigram that 
religion is interesting till it becomes theological. Indeed, one is 
tempted to say that the first hundred pages must have been written 
by a Frenchman and the rest by a German. In the book as it stands 
many subjects are treated in three commentaries representing three 
stages in the history of dogma. It would probably have been easier 
reading if the texts had been given with the briefest notes possible 
and the history of each doctrine given connectedly in a joint 
commentary. 
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It is instructive to find that in the heat of controversy a practice 
(p. 158) is declared to be necessary, when passions had cooled some- 
what it became commendable, and later still allowable. A change 
of terminology may be noted. Al Ash‘ari uses makan for substratum, 
Shahrastani uses mahall. 

A few details are open to question, The phrase, “pretend to 
remove tanzih” (p. 90) is a slip. The advocates of allegorical inter- 
pretation claimed to distinguish the qualities of God from those of 
men while their opponents charged them with denying these qualities 
to Him. “ Maintain tanzih” is wanted. Ma‘bad (p. 55) took his 
ideas from Siisan. Magrizi calls this man Sansdé. In Pehlevi one 
sign does duty for both w and n; is there any authority for preferring 
one form of the name to the other? “ Beauty and ugliness, beautiful 
and ugly ” (p. 63) should surely be “ right and wrong”. The problem 
is the origin of our ideas of right and wrong; some said that a thing 
was right because God willed it to be so while others held that right 
would be right though there were no God. ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id 
(p. 136) and Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘td (p. 144) are probably 
the same man though there are two entries in the index (it is called 
Register, p. 204). There 1s some doubt about the name but everyone 
calls him ibn Kullab or al Kullabi not al Kilabi, The author quotes 
(p. 44) the tradition, “* Whoso commits fornication cannot be faithful 
at the same time, etc.” The translation gives the meaning attributed 
to the words by the exegetes, but the words themselves are frankly 
antinomian, The sentence at the top of p. 213 scarcely makes sense, 

To turn to bigger matters. It may be asked if enough weight has 
been allowed to the influence of Christianity. We may doubt if the 
religious ideas which al A‘sha learnt at Hira had much effect on Muslim 
theology, but ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar had a friend in Syria who was 
unsound on predestination (quoted by Vlieger, p. 201). This would 
show that Basra was not the only place, where new ideas fermented. 
John of Damascus is quoted (p. 71), ““ The divine light and workings, 
though one and simple and indivisible, shine in various ways in the 
individual beings, according to their goodness,” which is like the 
theory of Abu ‘| Hudhail that the attributes of God differ according 
to the variations of what is known and done (Magalat, p. 486). His 
views on heaven, too, recall the Christian idea of rest from labour ; 
this or Neo-Platonism is the more likely source, not elaborate specula- 
tions on the nature of finitude. Islam made the same distinction 
between the will of God and his good pleasure as did Christianity 
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(p. 145); and an attempt is made to separate Aalam from gawl as 
Aoyta are distinct from pyuara. A problem of interest is the origin 
of istafa@‘a, “faculty” as it is translated. Muslims argued whether 
it existed before or with the act or both before and with; whether 
the faculty for faith was also the faculty for unbelief or not. It may 
be that the word comes from the Kuran, like tosh and khadhlin, for 
the Kuran and the comments of popular religion on it had more 
influence on religious thought than is usually recognized. Thus the 
Mu‘tazilite interest in scorpions was due to those as big as camels 
which public fancy put in hell to torment sinners. But it is note- 
worthy that Theodore Abu Qurra uses this word, faculty, “In the 
body is the existence, equipment, and faculty for all the movements 
of man’s nature.’ He also speaks of “the faculty of powers ” and 
“power of faculty”. By going outside the limits which Professor 
Wensinck has set himself we could find other points of contact. The 
innovations of early Islam were not true heresies but symptoms of 
growing pains. Those, whom the historians of dogma condemned 
as non-Muslims, were sincere in calling themselves Muslims. 

It is tempting to suggest that the power of intercession given to 
the prophet (p. 181) is a survival of the Arab spirit. The Kuran shows 
that the Arabs regarded the minor Gods as intercessors ; lustory tells 
that mediators were employed in every branch of life, and this custom 
has not died out. The intercession of the prophet is this habit carried 
into religion. 

A turning point in the history of Islam is connected with al Ash‘ari, 
The author inclines to the view that the doctrine usually called his 
really belongs to his school. There is no doubt that al Ash‘ari went 
over to the right wing of Islam, Shahrastani called him a disciple of 
Ibn Kullab. Would the conversion of a prominent Mu'tazilite have 
caused such a stir? Could anyone give up the habits of thought of 
a lifetime ? The words put into his mouth, “1 do not begin a dis- 
cussion on theology, but when others go deeply into what is not 
fitting, I call them back to God's decrees,” do not exclude reasoned 
discussion of religion, though revelation not reason is the foundation. 

The footnotes need revision ; the references to the magalat do not 
agree with the copy in the School library. 

Professor Wensinck has paid us a compliment by writing this book 
in English and we appreciate it. The first five chapters can be recom- 
mended to all who want to know something about early Islam and 
students cannot do without the whole book. There is something 
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in it for all, language, history, and law, besides theology. Only those 
who have worked through a collection of traditions can appreciate the 
‘mmense labour that has gone to the making of this book. The 
professor has never let his material get out of hand; his facts are 
carefully arranged and point to his conclusions without ever obscuring 
them. It is a human book and a wise. 

A. 8. T. 


Le PELERINAGE DE LA Mecque. Par Dr. Duguet. pp. 337. Paris: 
Les Editions Rieder, 1932. Fr. 30. 

The true subject of this book is not named in the title, yet two- 
thirds of the whole are given up to cholera, To introduce his subject 
the author gives a description of the pilgrimage which is so readable 
that it is almost ungracious to say that one or two points are open 
to criticism, The world-wide appeal of Islam is made clear by tables 
showing the lands from which the pilgrims come. The problem 1s 
the poor pilgrim; two of them walked across the Lybian desert 
where the space of 300 kilometres produces nothing but stones. A 
chapter is given to the sacred towns in Irak and the traffic in corpses 
from Persia. In the body of the book the author describes the 
epidemics at Mecca, the hospitals (!), the development of preventive 
measures outside the Hedjaz, and his hopes for the future. The 
policies of the Turks, King Husain, and Ibn Sa‘iid, the change in 
defence from long quarantine to inoculation and disinfection, and the 
growth of the International Sanitary Conference are explained. He - 
records inhuman wickedness and magnificent courage and generosity. 
A squeamish layman should not read some of the pages just before 
dinner or bed. In former days the deserts formed a sufficient shield 
for the health of Europe; a caravan rotten with cholera was clean 
before it was out of the desert. The steamship and motor have 
changed that. The great danger has always been secrecy and the 
contraband traffic. The conclusion is that all pilgrims should be 
protected by inoculation against cholera, plague, and smallpox before 
leaving their homes ; then the Hedjaz will not be in danger itself 
nor a danger to others. There are a few misprints, one of which makes 
the name of Dr, Olschanietzki even less pronounceable than it is by 
nature. A very useful book. 

A. 8. T. 
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Ta’ RIKH-1 JAHAN-GUsHAY OF Juwayni. Vol. in, being a facsimile of 
a MS. dated a.H. 69%), with an introduction by Sir E. D. Ross. 
pp. 108, London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1931. 

The first volume of Juwayni's Ta'rikh- Jahan-qusha was published 
in 1912, and was followed by the second volume in 1916. Of vol. in, 
pp. 1-184 (covering 69 out of 108 pages of the present edition) had 
long been printed, but other urgent work delayed the completion 
of this most important enterprise by Mirza Muhammad khan Qazvini. 
Persons interested in Persian history will be glad to hear that the 
learned editor is now actively passing the volume through the Press, 
and before long the critical edition of the whole of Juwayni's text 
will be in every orientalist library. 

This good news does not in the least impair the value of Sir D. 
Ross's initiative in bringing out a facsimile of this very good manuscript 
of vol. ili, dated 690/1291. This new copy will be welcome for the 
creracation of the printed text, and even when the latter is ready, 
this photographie reproduction will keep its utility both on account 
of the documentary value which every ancient and consistent manu- 
script possesses, and for scholastic purposes. There is no better 
philological exercise for scholars and students than the study of a 
manuscript which has always some personal problem about it. 

In the English table of contents a slip must be corrected: on 
p. 93 of the MS. it is Jalal al-din, master of Alamit who is in question 
and not the homonymous Khwarizmshah. 





V. M. 


Tue Damascus CHRONICLE oF THE CrusapEs. Extracted from the 
Chronicle of Ibn al Qalanisi. By H. A. R. Grips. pp. 368. Luzac, 
15s. 1932. 

The editing and translation of this volume must have been a trouble- 
some and difficult task. Professor Gibb is therefore the more to be 
congratulated on its accomplishment. It is a great thing for the student 
of the early crusades to be provided with a text which shows them how 
those expeditions appeared in the eyes of a pious Muslim gentleman. 
In a number of details the latter differs materially from the narratives 
of the Christian chroniclers. Many of these differences are matters of 
chronology, on which, at least so far as appears at first sight, nothing 
very much depends. More interesting is a detail of the crusaders’ 
siege of Damascus. According to William of Tyre, the crusaders 
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abandoned a good camp for a bad one owing to the treachery of some 
among them who took a bribe from the Muslims for so doing, and, 
the chronicler adds, were paid, as they deserved, in leaden coins gilt 
over to deceive them. Ibn al Qalanisi says nothing of this, but points 
out that the crusaders moved from their original camp because the 
Muslims had diverted the course of the canal by which they had been 
supplied with water, and adds that their second camp was more com- 
fortably placed than their first. In this matter the Muslim writer is 
more likely to be right than the Christian. He was probably an eye- 
witness of the siege, and records that when the crusaders abandoned 
the siege their corpses stank so as to sicken the very birds. 

It is, however, as presenting the other point of view that this 
Muslim chronicle is specially valuable. No one, of course, would be _ 
likely even without his aid, to forget that another side existed. But it — 
is well to be reminded of the delight with which the people of Damascus 
watched the heads of their enemies being carried on spears through their 
streets, and that this pious public servant regarded the Latins as 
idolaters and polytheists. Another very interesting point emerges 
from his narrative. Readers of the Western chronicles certainly are led 
to regard the Muslim dominion in Syria asa united thing. But, in fact, 
it was far otherwise. Damascus for example passed from the hands of 
a Berber garrison holding it in the name of the khalif of Egypt into 
those of a Turkoman garrison holding it in the name of Saljuk Alp 
Arslan, Syria was divided out among a host of warring princelets, 
whom Sultan Nur-ud-din and later on Saladin, had a world of difficulty 
in uniting against the common enemy, 

H. D. 


THe Pros.em or THE Nortru-West Frontier, 1890-1908: With 
a Survey of Policy since 1849. By C. Cottmy Davies, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). pp. xi + 220, 3 maps. Cambridge University Press, 
1982. 128. 6d. 


This is an admirable and clearly written study of what the author 
rightly describes as one of the most difficult, but at the same time one 
of the most interesting, frontier problems in the world, The book 
gives an excellent survey of the intricate history of the North- 
West Frontier of India since 1848, together with a more detailed 
discussion of various defence schemes that have been adopted or 
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suggested since 1890. Dr. Davies, who is a thorough master of his 
subject, has based his account upon official documents and other 
original sources, and has presented the results of his careful research 
work in a lucid, impartial, and well-balanced form. The interest 
of the book is greatly enhanced by the fact that the author has a 
considerable personal knowledge of the border country and has made 
a first-hand study of the racial characteristics, customs, and religious 
beliefs of the tribesmen. 

The book opens with a detailed discussion of the relative merits 
of the four possible lines of defence—the line of the Indus, so warmly 
advocated by Lord Lawrence despite all the lessons of history, the 
old Sikh line which Lord Roberts declared to be an impossible frontier, 
the line which was demarcated in 1893 as a result of the negotiations 
conducted by Sir Mortimer Durand and which possesses no strategic 
merits, and the so-called scientific frontier commanding the passes 
between Kandahar and Kabul. From the military as well as from the 
political point of view not one of these frontiers 1s entirely satisfactory, 
but the force of circumstances, the restless and marauding activities 
of the tribesmen and the Russian advance in central Asia, has com- 
pelled us, often against our will, to move forward almost continuously 
towards the scientific line. British policy regarding the North-West 
Frontier has fluctuated incessantly and has not infrequently suffered 
as a result of conflicting political opinions at home. Even a Viceroy 
as pacific in his intentions as Lord Ripon, however, who came to India 
with strict injunctions to reverse the forward policy of his predecessor, 
Lord Lytton, and who had made up his mind to withdraw from the 
recently acquired positions in Baluchistan, when confronted by the 
steady advance of the Cossacks upon Merve was forced to admit 
that a policy of retirement was impossible. Not only was Baluchistan 
retained by the Liberal Viceroy and the railway reconstructed at 
considerable expense, but an extension of the line to Chanak was also 
undertaken. 

Dr. Davies’s intimate knowledge of the character of the native 
population and his detailed description of British relations with 
individual tribes bring home to the reader the great political difficulties 
of the frontier problem. We never have had, and probably never can 
have, a single uniform policy for the whole frontier zone. The system 
employed by Sir Robert Sandeman of granting allowances to friendly 
tribes was eminently successful in Baluchistan, a region in which 
the tribal chiefs were powerful enough to control their followers ; 
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but it proved an utter failure when tried by Mr. R. I. Bruce in 
Waziristan among the lawless, undisciplined hordes of the Mahsuds. 

The formation of the North-West Frontier Province during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon was, in the opinion of Dr. Davies, a 
necessary part of the reconstruction following the rising of 1897— 
a rising that was due primarily to the forward movement of the early 
‘nineties, but was stimulated by an outburst of fanaticism among the 
Afridi tribes and by the sinister influence of Afghan intrigues. Lord 
Curzon’s frontier policy of “withdrawal and concentration” 
undoubtedly led to a sounder system of border administration and 
“‘ gave to India a longer period of rest from border warfare than had 
been experienced for many weary years”. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the study of Anglo-Afghan 
relations. The establishment of a strong, independent, and friendly 
Afghan State does not, as Dr. Davies points out, in itself solve the 
problem of Indian defence. Russia is still a potential danger to our 
Indian empire, nor can the Government shirk the responsibility of 
protecting the friendly tribesmen of the Frontier Province against 
the incursions of robber bands from across the border. The vulnerable 
portion of the Frontier lies between Peshawar and Quetta and military 
strategists are almost unanimously of the opinion that to protect 
this area it is necessary to hold both the eastern and the western 
extremities of the five main mountain passes. In normal times the 
defence of the Frontier, in Dr. Davies's opinion, can be entrusted to 
native troops, but he emphasizes the importance of greater mobility 
in cases of emergency which can only be ensured by the construction 
of a more efficient road and railway system to enable British troops 
to be rapidly concentrated at any point of danger. 

The final pacification of the Frontier, if such a thing is indeed 
possible, must necessarily be a slow process, Waziristan, it should 
be remembered, is not a self-supporting country and from time 
immemorial economic necessity has compelled the tribesmen to eke 
out their precarious existence by means of robbery and plunder. 
Dr. Davies, however, produces convincing evidence to show that from 
189%) onwards political propaganda, instigated directly or indirectly 
by the Afghan Government, has been a potent cause of unrest among 
the tribesmen, Until the blockade of the Persian Gulf, too, in 1910 
warfare on the Frontier was certainly augmented by the alarming 
increase of gun-running that was going on. It is essential for the 
security of India and the maintenance of peace on the Frontier that 
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British predominance in the Persian Gulf should be maintained and 
that any recrudescence of this illicit traffic in arms should be instantly 
suppressed. 

Politicians of all schools of thought who are interested in the well- 
being of India, should most certainly read Dr. Davies's book and 
should bear in mind his warning that “ any Great Power which fails 
adequately to protect its frontier ceases to be great; any empire 
that neglects this important duty of self-preservation is eventually 
overthrown "’. 

The book contains three excellent maps prepared by the author, 
and a most useful bibliography. 3 

CUTHBERT HEADLAM. 


Tue Jesvrrs axp THE GREAT Mocu.. By Sir Enpwarp Macaca. 
pp. xxi + 434, 12 plates, 2 maps. London: Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1932. 17s. 6d. 

This well-written and well-arranged work provides the student 
of Indian history with the first comprehensive account of Jesuit 
activities in Mughal India from Aquaviva’s mission in the reign of 
Akbar to the death at Lucknow in 1803 of Father Wendel, the ex- 
Jesuit. Although Sir Edward Maclagan offers an apology to his 
readers for the frequency with which they are introduced to the 
authorities on which his narrative is based, no such apology 1s necessary, 
for much of the value of this book lies in the excellent arrangement 
whereby future investigators may readily find references to informa- 


tion scattered throughout numerous publications. Useful work on 


this subject has already been done by Father Hosten, a list of whose 
articles will be found in Appendix u, and by Mr. C. J. Payne whose 
Akbar and the Jesuits and Jahangir and the Jeswits were published 
in 1926 and 1930 respectively. It is interesting to note that manu- 
seript copies of several works in Persian written by the Jesuit 
missionaries form part of the Marsden collection in the School of 
Oriental Studies, These are described in considerable detail in 
Chapter xiv. 

When it is remembered that the Persian sources for the last ten 
years of Akbar's reign are of little historical value, some idea will be 
obtained of the importance of the Jesuit reports for any reconstruction 
of the history of this period. The Tabakat-i-Akbari does not extend 
beyond the year 1593; Badaonis work ends in 1595; and the 
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Akbarndima, which is historically unimportant in its later chapters, 
comes to an abrupt conclusion with the murder of Abul Fazl in 1602. 
More than this, the testimony of the Jesuits, like the general body of 
European evidence, serves as a useful corrective to the official historians 
so prone to eulogistic descriptions of the activities of contemporary 
monarchs. Badaoni, a stern and orthodox Sunni, is of course violently 
opposed to Akbar's eclecticism. Again, the Jesuit Fathers, unlike 
Hawkins and other rough sailors of the period, were cultured men 
and skilled observers. At the same time, in order to arrive at the 
truth, it is always necessary to take their religious and political views 
‘nto consideration, for not only did they represent the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation but they were also leaders of deputations from 
the Portuguese settlement at Goa. It must always be borne in mind 
that they were not casual travellers but men who came into the 
closest contact with Akbar and Jahangir. Residing at the Mughal 
court, they had, in the early days of the mission, unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for observation, and, if it were for this alone, their opimions 
must carry great weight. 

At first the Jesuits turned their attention to the conversion of 
Akbar, but the attempt ended in failure. There were many reasons 
for this. The Jesuits attributed their lack of success to the fact that 
Akbar was a bad listener; that he was quite unable to give up the 
pleasures of the harem and confine himself to one wife ; and that he 
was seeking a sign, such as the fire ordeal, but no sign was forthcoming. 
Akbar himself stated quite frankly that he found the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation to be the chief obstacle. Bohlen in his 
Alte Indien and Noer in his Kaiser Akbar suggested that Akbar was 
influenced by reports which had reached him of the cruelties of the 
Inquisition at Goa, but Sir Edward points out that there is nothing 
im the records to show that Akbar had heard of the Inquisition. 

The chapter on Shah Jahan contains an excellent and detailed 
examination of all the available evidence relating to the attack upon 
Hugli and the fate of the Christian prisoners. Opinions will always 
be divided as to whether this can be cited as an example of religious 
or political intolerance. It is now generally recognized that the 
orthodoxy of Aurangzeb was not so abrupt as has sometimes been 
imagined, for there was a gradual growth of intolerance after the death 
of Akbar. Nevertheless, as the author points out, the Fathers had 
hopes that in the person of Dara Shikoh they would once more be able 
to establish their influence in high places. The victory of Aurangzeb, 
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however, sealed the fate of the Jesuit missions, But, even under the 
greatest Puritan monarch of Muslim India, certain Fathers were 
exempted by a parwana in 1693 from paying the jizya. This privilege 
was continued by Bahadur Shah. Similar exceptions were granted 
by Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah. In analysing the failure of 
the Jesuits it should not be forgotten that the decline of Portuguese 
political power also adversely affected their interests, for the Portuguese 
alliance was no longer regarded as important. 

Other interesting and important subjects dealt with in this valuable 
work are the Indian Bourbons, Akbar's Christian wife, the influence 
of the missions on Mughal painting, and Jesuit enterprise in Tibet. 
Readers who have forgotten Cicero's advice in De Senectute will be 
interested in the chapter on cemeteries. 

C. Cottin Davies. 


Tue Oriain anp Growts or Caste ts Inpra. Vol. I. By NRIPENDRA 
Kumar Dorr. pp. xi+ 310. Kegan Paul, 1931. 12s. bad. 

Casre anp Race 1x Inpia. By G.S. Gaurve. pp. vil + 309. Kegan 
Paul, 1932. 10s. 6d. 

Tux Caste System op Norruern Ivp1a. By E. A. H. Buunt. pp. ix 
4.374, Oxford University Press, 1951. 15s. 

Ixpiun Caste Customs. By L. 5. S. O'MALLEY. pp. ix + 190. 
Cambridge University Press, 1952. 6s. 

This diversified group of volumes approaches the problems of caste 
from very different angles. Both Mr. Blunt and Mr. O'Malley deal 
with the caste system as it exists now. Mr. Blunt ts concerned almost 
exclusively with the United Provinces, and has aimed at gathering 
together into one volume the various information scattered through 
census reports and the works such as those of the late Mr. Crooke. 
Mr, O’Malley’s purpose is much more general. He seeks to draw 
a general picture of caste as it exists to-day in India as a whole, and 
to estimate the extent of the changes which have been introduced into 
it by modern conditions, Both volumes are well done, and succeed 
in their purpose. Mr. Dutt’s volume forms the first of a work intended 
to survey the history of caste throughout the whole period of Indian 
history. At present he has reached the year ».c. 300, He is mainly 
concerned with expounding the traditional theories of caste contained 
in the classical texts, and, so far as the present volume goes, does not 
seem to have anything very new to say. Mr. Ghurye’s work is perhaps 
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the most original of the four, and contains much matter of interest. 
He, too, has much to say that will be familiar to many of his readers ; 
and on the whole he must be adjudged to have exaggerated the position 
of the Sudra even under the early Hindu régime. But he devotes part 
of his volume to a criticiam of the theories of the late Sir Herbert 
Risley, especially the theory that the nasal index corresponds closely 
with the social precedence of the caste-men concerned. Mr. Ghurye 
concludes that while this theory is true in a broad sense for northern 
India, and especially for the United Provinces it cannot be applied at 
all to the other provinces, such as Bombay or Madras. He is therefore 
inclined to think that whereas in northern India the population is as 
a whole homogeneous, elsewhere Brahmanism was carried by a small 
number of men who found themselves obliged to take women of the 
country as wives and so introduce new complications into the problem 
of the relations of caste and race. 


H. D. 


Conontat Pouiey. By A. D. A. De Kat Anceiino. 2 Vols, pp. viii 
+ 530; vii + 674. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1931. 


These volumes are an abridged translation of Dr. De Kat Angelino’s 
massive work on the development of colonial policy. Such translations 
are most welcome. The work itself is concerned not with colonial 
policy as a whole, but with the development of Dutch colonial policy— 
that is to say, with the development of the Dutch possessions in the 
East. Very little has been published in English on this most interesting 
topic, in which every Englishman concerned in any way with Anglo- 
Eastern interests ought to be well-read. For the problems of the Dutch, 
and the goal of their policy, are much the same as our own. Both nations 
are seeking to deal with their responsibilities as trustees for others ; and 
if in some respects the Dutch task has ever been easier than ours, that 
does not rob their proposed solutions of value. The present work is 
divided into two parts, The first is concerned with matters of principle ; 
and those who are acquainted only with the older history of Dutch 
colonial administration will be surprised at the liberality which pervades 
the expression of Dr. De Kat Angelino’s views. His subject of discussion 
is the difficult and evasive problem of the relations of East and West. 
He discusses such questions as the modernization of Eastern States 
and more particularly the methods by which the cultures of Europe 
and Asia can best be synthesized. He then proceeds to supplement his 
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theory of the relations of Holland and its Eastern dependencies by 
an analysis of the actual facts of those relations. Here his work bears 
most closely on such topics as the relations with the protected states 
of India or with the Federated States of Malaya. The Dutch were 
always peculiarly careful to preserve as far as possible the older forms 
of government and with them the families of the rulers. They 
consciously sought to perpetuate the indirect mode of government 
which in large parts of India the English were too impatient to preserve, 
although elsewhere and in more recent times we seem to have changed 
our attitude. Here, specially, the present work should provide English 
readers with food for thought. We hope that they will take advantage 
of the opportunity provided for them by the publication of these 
volumes. 
H. D. 


Tue Lire or THE IceLanper Jan Onarsson. Vol. II, Edited by the 
late Sir Ricuarp Tempie and L. M. Anstey. Hakluyt Society 
(Bernard Quaritch), 1952. 

The value of this volume lies in the interesting and minute detail 
which the writer, a gunner in the service of the Danish East India 
Company, gives us of life aboard ship and life in garrison at Tranquebar, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. Olafsson wrote many 
years after the events which he describes ; his memory plays him false 
regarding names and dates ; his love of the supernatural invests his 
dreams with a portentous significance ; his love of the marvellous 
creates a sea-serpent off the Indo-Danish settlement; his self- 
importance evidently exaggerates the affection and respect shown to 
him by the rest of the ship's company. But despite these limitations 
of his accuracy, his narrative forms just the sort of story which 
hundreds of returned mariners, Dutch and Danish, English and 
Portuguese, must have related to their friends and families after their 
return from the remote East Indies, amid a hushed and not over- 
credulous silence. Every now and then he records a detail which 
reminds us pointedly of the difference between his generation and ours. 
Such is the remark that when he was undergoing 4 surgical operation 
on his hand, he had six men to hold him fast. He shows us the garrison 
at Tranquebar mounting guard, and closing its gates at service-time 
and dinner-time. He notes (to the present writer's great surprise) 
that the garrison bathed daily. He illustrates the early practice of 
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casting lots to determine which of a body of condemned prisoners 
should actually be put to death. On the technical side perhaps the 
most interesting detail which he has preserved is the method of loading 
the ship’s guns at a time before it was the custom to allow the guns 
to be carried inboard by the recoil of their firing and when, therefore, 
it was necessary to load them from a platform outside the ship itself. 
H. D. 


Across THE Gost Desert. By Sven Heprx. Translated from the 
German by H. J. Cant. pp. xxi + 402, 3 maps. Routledge, 
1931. 25s. 

The interest of Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his latest expedition 
‘nto Central Asia lies even more, perhaps, in what he promises to tell 
us than in this preliminary record. The story of the journey, 
interestingly as it is told, is yet unimportant when compared with 
the scientific work of the Mission, of which we hear just enough to 
wish that the account had been published in full. 

The discovery of the bed of the ancient Lop Sea, of which the 
mysterious Lop-nor is but a shrunken remnant, and the fulfilling of 
the predictions which he made thirty years ago regarding what he 
believed to be an inevitable change in the position of the lake, must 
have given Dr. Hedin great satisfaction. If, as he himself says, the 
expedition had done no more than solve the Lop-nor problem which 
has so long intrigued geographers, it would have justified itself. But 
it did much more; and we hope that it will not be long before the 
record of the scientific side of the expedition becomes available. 

Already both European and Chinese members of the party have 
published in part their discoveries in geology, archeology, topography, 
etc., but the relation in English of the scientific results of the expedition 
would greatly increase our knowledge of Central Asia, and enhance 
the author's reputation as an explorer. 

Dr. Hedin has been fortunate in his translator. 

E. Epwarps. 


Myam™a Mrx Oxcnorkron Sapax. Compiled by U. Trx. 2 parts. 
Rangoon: Government Press, 1931-2. 

As its title indicates, this is a book on the public administration 

of Burma in Burmese times. It covers a period of over five centuries, 

from the reign of the Shan King of Ava, Min Kyiswa Sawke (1368-1401), 
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to that of King Thibaw, who was deposed by the British in 1886, 
Besides historical information, it contains much that is of great 
‘nterest to the research student regarding old customs and beliefs of 
the Burmese. 

For the information given, the compiler, U. Tin, has had recourse 
not only to royal orders, vernacular histories of Burma and Arakan, 
records of the Hlutdaw, or supreme court, stone epigraphs, and 
inscriptions on pagoda and monastery bells, but also to private 
documents which heretofore do not appear to have been made public, 
and the subjects range from coronation rituals and the duties of kings 
to the duties of slaves to their masters. There are also sumptuary 
laws which include rules prescribing the kind and texture of cloth to 
be worn by persons of each class of society. 

Some of the depositions of thugyis, or village headmen, that were 
recorded when the Sittan, or Revenue Inquest of King Bodawpaya, 
was made in 1784 contain curious details. For example, every villager 
who grew hinnunwé (spinach) had to give the headman a bundle, 
and those who grew gourds, two gourds ; each householder was bound 
to give him a bundle of firewood a month, and when a buffalo or ox 
died, the thugyi was entitled to receive two ribs of beef, a privilege which 
must have been appreciated when the slaughter of cattle was strictly 
forbidden on religious grounds, When the headman died he was buried, 
or burnt, in a specially ornamented coffin. Some of the depositions 
show that gynmcocracy existed in certain villages where the thugys 
was always a woman. 

The population of Burma, according to this inquest, was about 
two millions. It is now well over thirteen millions, but the hill-tribes 
could not have found a place in the census of 1754. Bodawpaya 8 
Sittan is regarded as forming an epoch in the rural annals of Burma. 
It was based on the sworn statements of village headmen and forms 
a complete record of the population and resources of the Empire, 
and as the boundaries of headmen’s jurisdictions were recorded it 15 
referred to even at the present time. Like the English Doomsday Book 
of 1086, it was popularly regarded as an instrument of fresh exactions. 

It has been said that Empalement has never been a legal penalty 
in Burma, but on p. 5, vol. 2, it is mentioned as being one 
of the thirty-two kinds of punishments which kings may inflict on 
their subjects. Of the remaining thirty-one, nearly all are abominably 
eruel according to our notions. 


At the end of the book is an account, which evidently has been 
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taken from private sources, of how Thibaw, the last of the Burmese 
kings, came to succeed his father instead of one of the elder princes, 


of whom there were many, and it is stated that during the first year 
of his reign, the young king had resolved to visit London, and actually 
had begun to select the members of his suite, when he abandoned the 
project owing to the opposition of Queen Supyalat and a favourite 
Minister, the Taingda Mingyi, who feared, doubtless with good reason, 
for distrust and treachery between brothers has been the inveterate 


canker in the royal families of Burma, that one of the senior princes 


might seize the throne during the King’s absence. Had Thibaw made 
this visit, the subsequent history of Burma might have been written 
differently, the wholesale massacre of princes and their families, 


; at a massacre which greatly exceeded in the number of persons executed 


all previous massacres, might not have taken place, and Thibaw would 
not have gone down to posterity as Madayat pa Min, the king who was 





W. A. Herz. 


. A History or Unpu Lrrerature. By T. Graname Barter. Heritage 


of India Series. pp. xii +120. Calcutta: Association Press, 

It is hardly creditable to British scholarship that no history of Urdu 
literature by a British author has hitherto appeared, and that Garcin 
de Tassy's Histoire de la littérature hindowie et hindoustame, of which the 
first volume was published over ninety years ago, still remains a 
standard work. It is only quite recently that anything comprehensive 
was again attempted, this time by an Indian scholar, Ram Babu 
‘Saksena’s History of Urdu Literature being published in 1927. This 


is on the whole an admirable book, but it lacks references and, being 


intended rather for the general reader than the specialist, rt tends to 


avoid minutia. In the circumstances the limitations imposed by the 


small scale of the ‘‘ Heritage of India "’ series must have been galling 
to Dr. Grahame Bailey ; but perhaps he will be able to expand the 
present work into something more substantial on the lines, though 
not necessarily of the proportions, of Professor Browne's volumes on 
Persian literature, with illustrative extracts. No one is better qualified 
for such a task, and Urdu, if only for the reason that it is almost certain 
to have a distinguished future, deserves detailed historical treatment. 

For the present, Dr. Grahame Bailey has given us a useful sketch 


history of the language from its beginnings down to 1928. Writers 
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who were alive in that year have been excluded, with the exception 
of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, while not much is said about the Press and 
the various literary journals, in which, as a matter of fact, some of 
the best contemporary writing is to be found. Most of the book is 
taken up with a list of some 250 writers of poetry and prose, with 
notes on their lives and works. Some of the notices are naturally very 
brief, but those on the chief personalities and movements are sometimes 
models of felicitous compression, hardly anything of first rate interest 
being omitted. 

Two special features of the book are the importance attached to 
the influence of the Panjab and Panjabi on the early development of 
the language, and the lucid account of the growth and influence of 
Dakhni Urdu—the latter a remarkable phenomenon to which 
‘nsufficient attention has hitherto been given, and on which the 
author furnishes some fresh details, the fruit of recent research. 

As regards the influence of the Panjab, Dr. Grahame Bailey makes 
an original point in observing (page 6) that ‘Urdu is always said to 
have arisen in Delhi, but we must remember that Persian-speaking 
soldiers entered the Panjab and began to live there nearly 200 years 
before the first Sultan sat on the throne of Delhi’, and that what 
is supposed to have happened in Delhi must, in fact, have taken place 
‘1 Lahore centuries earlier. On the other hand it is easy to overrate 
the importance of this. No doubt some kind of mixed Urdu or camp- 
language existed in the Panjab before Delhi became the main capital, 
but Panjabi left little or no trace on the literary or spoken idiom that 


survived, the grammatical structure deriving from Western Hindi. 


There is no space here to discuss Dr. Grahame Bailey's appraise- 
ment of the leading figures in Urdu literature. Mir, Anis, and Ghalib, 
he says, are probably now regarded as the three greatest poets in the 
language, while he implies that Sauda’s reputation has declined. 
It is interesting to compare this judgment with Blumhardt’s remark 
that Sauda “is universally considered to be the greatest of Hindustani 
poets "’, and with that of Ram Babu Saksena, that he is ‘* generally 
considered to be the greatest and most powerful of Urdu poets.” 

The definition (page 3) of divan as “a collection of poems, chiefly 
gazals”", might be amplified. Though the word divdn 1s sometimes 
loosely used, it usually implies in Urdu as in Persian an alphabetical 
arrangement. Juvainis Jahan-kushii (page 11) was completed in 
a.p. 1260, not im 1150. 

J. V. 8. WILKINSON. 
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Veu Keisax Ruxmayi ei. By Perruiris. Translated by the late 
Jacmin Sin. Revised (in translation) and edited by THAixur 
Rim Sin and Stray Karay Parix. 9 x 6. pp. 9+ 914. 
The Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1931. Price 6 rupees, 

Prithiraj was a gallant sixteenth-century prince as mighty with 
his pen as with his sword, upheld by an equally brave wife. His 
famous letter to Pratap Sih may be adduced as characteristic of his 
warrior spirit. But while his bravery in the field has been recognized, 
his merits as a poet have not. The editors of this book hold that he 
ranks with the great souls of Hindi literature and can commune on 
equal terms with Tulsi, Sir, Cand, and Hariseandr. Not much of his 
work is extant, but what exists, both in Pitgal and in Dingal, 
particularly in Ditgal, is of excellent quality ; indeed in the latter 
he excelled all other poets. He must, of course, be distinguished 
from Prithiray Cauhin, Cand Bardai’s hero. 

A long introduction by Siraj Karan Parik mentions the four 
principal dialects of Rajputana, and gives useful information about 
the literature. Meviti, which resembles Bigari, is very “ rough 
and ear-piercing”’, and has no literature. Another dialect of no 
literary importance is Malvi. At the present day all Rajputani prose 
is written in Dhidhari, known also as Jaipuri, which is spoken in 
Jaipur, Alvar, and Haroti. The most important dialect is Marvari, 
in which the authors include Mevari, Thali, and Jodhpuri, Its poetical 
literature is both extensive and inspiring. The old literary form of 
Rajputani is called Dingal. In the sixteenth century when Prithira) 
wrote, it was already different from the language of prose, and now 
even educated Marvaris find it dificult to understand. 

Rajputana has always been the home of bards, and the time of 
Prithiraj was specially prolific in poems of martial prowess, narrating 
great deeds, human or superhuman. Foremost among these, not 
unworthy companions to Arisan Rukmani ri Veli, are Rukmini Maigal 
by Padm Bhakt and Narasi ro Mahero, the author of which was a 
humble woodman. 

The Introduction contains a few pages on Dihgal grammar by 
Narottam Sih, who compiled also the vocabulary (2,500 words). 
The text of Prithiraj's poem, 610 lines in length, is printed along 
with a commentary, followed by over fifty pages of “* various readings "’ 
and 300 pages of Notes. The commentary is founded on four others, 
the best of which, written in Dhidhiri and contemporary with the 
poem itself, is printed in extenso as an appendix ; another in Marviri 
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is by a Jain pandit, Two others are in Sanskrit, and one of these 
is given in a second appendix. 

The date of the poem is 1580. This appears from a somewhat 
obscure statement in the last couplet, where we read :— 

rarasi acal quy ang sasi sdvate 
taviyau jas kari srt bhartar. 
i.e, in the Vikrami year of the (seven) mountains, the (three) qualities, 
the (six) Ved-subjects, and the (one) moon I have sung the praise of 
Rukmini and her husband. 

The figures give us 7361, which read backwards yields 1637, 
corresponding to a.p. 1580. 

Altogether the volume before us 1s 4 valuable work, reflecting the 
greatest credit on the editors and those who have helped them. The 
only suggestion I permit myself to make 1s that in all similar works 
which the Hindustani Academy may publish, it should be an instruc- 
tion to authors and editors to broaden the basis of their literary 
criticism, so that, while all that is best in the older and more conven- 
tional Sanskrit and Hindi methods is preserved, the writings of more 
modern schools of thought may be laid under contribution and new 
light thrown on the treasures of the past. 

T. G. B. 


Yorar mE Dakxaxi Maxntorir. By Nasin up Din HAsHii. 
91 x 6}. pp. 11+ 714. Hyderabad, 1932. 

During the last few years there has been great activity in connection 
with the Osmaniya University and allied institutions. Young men 
who are all Dakhnis, and older men who often come from the north, 
have vied with each other in the production of literary works. Among 
the former it is sufficient to mention the names of Abd ul Qadir 
Sarvari, Muhiuddin Qadri, Sayyad Muhammad and the author of the 
volume before us. Much of their work is good, but their Urdii 
style frequently leaves something to be desired, for they feel it 
‘ncumbent on them to prove that their mastery of Urdd has not been 
impaired by their living ata distance from Delhi and Lucknow, the great 
centres of the language, and this unfortunately they do by employing 
unnecessary Arabic and Persian words. If only they would realize 
that simplicity is one of the ornaments of style and would prefer 
simple, indigenous words to little-known foreign ones, their books 
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would gain much and their readers still more. Having said this, 
‘T must add that among the younger men the writer of the work under 
review is perhaps the least addicted to exotic words. 
Mr. Hishimi is already known as the author of Dakan mé 
Urdi, in which he traced briefly the history of Urdi literature in 
his native land. He has followed up his theme in a very interesting 
fashion. Taking advantage of a travelling scholarship he came to 
this country and made a study of the Dakhni MSS. mentioned in 
the catalogues of our libraries and in that of the Bibliothéque 
‘Nationale of Paris. In addition to translating part of the material in 
the catalogue, he here describes the MSS. and their writers, but does 
not attempt to discuss Dakhni literature as a whole or divide the 
MSS. into periods; he takes them in approximately chronological 
3 order without relatmg them to one another. The work ts thus a 
kind of supplement to his former labours. It is useful for scholars 
here who may wish to learn what is known about the Dakhni MSS. 
which are available in Great Britain. 

How important they are will be realized when we remember that 
practically all Urdii literature before 1752 is Dakhni. A study of 
the dates shows us how many unpublished works written before then 
are now in our libraries. The list is:— ~~ 

India Office, 24. 

British Museum, 11. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1. 
Bodleian, 1. 

Edinburgh University, 1. 

(Paris, 3.) 

They come to forty-one, excluding Paris, but some are found in 
two libraries. [i we omit these, we have thirty-one, and three in Paris. 
The oldest is Qu'h Mushtari, 1609, But actually there are two, passed 
over by Mr. Hashimi, older than any of them, viz. Ahab Tarang, 
1578 (India Office) and Nir Nama, late sixteenth century (British 
Museum). So thirty-three distinct unpublished Dakhni works, older 
than all but two or three of those in north India, can be studied in 
our country. 

Mr. Hiishimi gives his opinion on some points which I left uncertain 
in my History of Urdii Literature. Thus he states that the two Afzals 
(p. 42 in my book) were different men. I suggested that possibly 
they were one and the same. 
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Again, I mentioned only one poem, Laild Majniin, by Ahmad Dakni 
(p. 22), but Mr. Hashimi attributes to him a fragment of 1,200 lines 
from an unnamed poem which he calls Musibat i Ahl 1 Bait (India 
Office, Cat. 73, 6). This name is, of course, a description of the 
contents, | 

The kings of the Qutb Shahi and ‘Adil Shahi dynasties are not 
represented in Europe. This is regrettable, particularly in the case of 
M. Quli Qutb Shah, who was the first writer of literary Urdi, a man 
of wide sympathies and considerable poetic power. 

The transliteration of English and French names is not always 
good. “ Edinburgh ”’ is given in three different forms, “* Paris” in two. 
** Bibliothéque Nationale’ appears as bibliatak di naishanal instead 
of bibliotaik ndsyonal; “de Tassy” is written di fasi instead of 
datasi, the form used by ‘Abdul Qadir Sarvari (the da being separate 
in Urdu). The phrase ‘* Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considéra- 
tion la meilleure’ is understood as a promise on the part of the 
librarian to give his best consideration to the author's suggestions. 

Finally, Mr. Hashimi deserves our cordial thanks for having brought 
to a successful conclusion a big bit of work. The book is both useful 


and interesting. 
T. G. B. 


Hixpi Sapp Saxcran. Compiled by Mucunpi Lat and Rig VaLLaBn 
Sanay. 92 x7. pp. 600. Benares, 1930. Res. 4-8. 


The two compilers of this dictionary deserve our gratitude for the 
labour which they have put into it. In their search for words they 
were successful in discovering 600-700 which had escaped the editors 
of so large a work as the Sabd Sagar. Of these, 250 were unknown, 
and their meanings could not be given. In 1928, when the Supplement 
to the Sakd Sagar was in preparation, they sent 125 for incorporation 
in it, and they regretfully mention that only seventy or eighty of 
these were accepted. 

These facts draw attention to a matter of some moment which 
ean be illustrated by a recent experience of my own. It has been 
my lot to work through one of Tod’s Rajputani MSS. with a student 
for a Higher Degree, and we discovered a number of words which 
we failed to recognize and which are not given in any dictionary. It 
ought to be possible to produce a supplement (say to the Sabd Sagar or 
Sabd Sangrah) which would give every word used in published 
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literary works, and even in a limited number of important MSS., but 
not found in our present dictionaries. This might be suecinet, only a 
few pages in length. It would be unnecessary to insert words which 
could be found in every Sanskrit dictionary. The chief desideratum 
would be a list of words found in works written in Hindi languages 
other than Khari. The volume before us contains, it 1s claimed, those 
in existing lexicons and vocabularies including pure Sanskrit ones 
used by the earlier Hindi writers. The total number is 36,259. 

A feature, notable in a work of this size, is the inclusion of quota- 
tions from old authors ; over 7,000 words are illustrated in this way. 

Many scholars and students will be glad to have a dictionary as 
small as this and yet so full, at such a low price, and will jom me in 
thanking the two men who have prepared it. 

T. Graname Barney. 


SyriscHe Grammatix. Von A. Unenap. 2. Auflage. pp. 123 + 100°. 
Muenchen: Beck, 1932. RM. T. 


The aim of the series to which this grammar belongs, the Clavis 
Linguarum Semiticarum, is to enable a beginner to read a strange 
language without the help of a teacher. This book gives all that is 
needful and not a word more. The grammar is concise and clear, 
the forms of the verb and noun are set out in tables in full, and an 
elaborate system of cross-references shows where the necessary 
explanations are. Syriac exercises, beginning with forms and rising 
to simple sentences, numbered according to the paragraph of the 
grammar illustrated, lead up to the chrestomathy which is well chosen, 
The notes to the texts and the vocabulary are given in both German 
and English. The English is correct. The use of some technical 
terms presupposes a knowledge of Hebrew grammar. This, the second 
edition, is a photographic reproduction of the first. Some of the 
Syriac words are smudged and hard to recognize, especially in the 
vocabulary. A few vowels and other diacritics are misplaced and the 
first two lines of paragraph 15 are in sad disorder, It might be argued 
that in North Semitic verbs first “n” are weak: but there are 
arguments on both sides. 

A. 8. T. 
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A Copric Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Caum. (Parts Il and 
II, enye-noyvGe and mnoyGe-twK.) Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1930, 1932. 42s. net each. (To be completed im five 
parts: subscription price for the whole, £7 7s.) 

The first part of this magistral undertaking was noticed in the 
Bulletin, Vol. V, p. 611 sqq., when an attempt was made to give some 
account of Crum's lexicographical principles and to indicate the 
manner in which this work was compiled. It is satisfactory to know 
that it is now more than half printed, and though the end is not yet 
in sight, Coptic scholars have already a very substantial and 
indispensable aid to their work. 

Crum’'s skill in arrangement, which was mentioned before, may be 
judged by reading through some of the longer articles, such as Kw, 
AA, AOOWE, HAT, Miups, po, ca, coar, +: his modesty (and 
the amount of elucidatory work still to be done in Coptic) by the 
number of entries “‘meaning unknown’ or “ uncertain", In the 
third part he draws upon the important new Manichwan papyri 
found in the Fayyim, which will provide a plentiful crop of addenda 
for the earlier letters in the final indices, for he has been able to 
incorporate them in his text only from m onwards. I am told that 
to the reference given (or rather anticipated) by Crum for these in 
the Berlin Sitzungsberichte we may add Liiders in D.L.Z., 1932, 
col. 1772, and Carl Schmidt in Forschungen u. Fortschritte, 1041, 
1932, pp. 354-5. 

A certain austerity in etymologies sometimes provokes our curiosity 
without satisfying it. If cose is derived from Ca (man) + 91.ae, 
why is the initial c dropped in the plural oxo.ae 7? And Peyron’s 
erroneous derivation of capaniute (vendilor Alerandrie) is not even 
mentioned. But it is an interesting suggestion that a misreading 
of this word may have produced the enigmatic Sarabaita. 

S. GASELEE. 


GuUEBRE SELLASSIE : CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE MENELIK II. Traduite 
de l'amharique par Tésra Seviassré, publi¢e et annotée par 
Maurice pe Correr. Two vols., with portfolio of maps and 
plans. Paris: Maisonneuve Fréres. 500 franes. 

The first volume of this work was reviewed in Vol. VI of the 

Bulletin (p. 816): the second begins in the middle of the Italian war, 
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and, after a general description of the organization of Menelik’s 
expeditionary forces (which applies to all his campaigns as well as to 
this), we reach the junction of Menelik’s and Walda Giorgis’s armies 
and their victory at Adowa. There is no new material to enable us to 
decide whether, as is sometimes stated, the Abyssinians were so short 
of supplies that the Italians came within an ace of turning the fortunes 
of the day: but there are some interesting details as to the part 
played by the women of the Royal family (especially the Empress 
Taitu) in encouraging the Abyssinian troops to advance when they 
seemed in danger of wavering and breaking their line. 

The chronicle then proceeds to describe the rest of Menelik’s 
reign—the conclusion of peace with Italy, the consolidation of the 
Ethiopian empire by the defeat of Ras Mangasha and the conquest 
of Tigre, and the advance of civilization as shown by the institution 
of a mint, a telephone, and the restoration of churches both in 
Abyssinia and in the Abyssinian properties in Jerusalem. Tt concludes 
with the appeal of Menelik on his death-bed to all the princes to 
recognize Lij Iyasu as his successor. 

The final instalment of the chronicle occupies rather less than 
half of the present volume - it is followed by a series of appendices, 
all useful, but of varying value, on subjects connected with the Church 
of Abyssinia, the languages spoken in the country, the calendar, 
slavery, coinage, and finally a concise sketch of Abyssinian history 
from 1909 to 1916. Then follows a really excellent bibliography— 
the most complete 1 I have yet seen, which will be of immense value 
to students, and a full alphabetical index, tco often absent from 
French learned publications. 

This second volume is as richly illustrated as the first, with repre- 
sentations of seals, photographs of places of Importance mentioned 
in the text, and portraits of notabilities (Menelik himself at various 
ages, Hapta Giorgis, the Empress Zauditu, Gugsa-Walie, the Empress 
Taitu, Ras Tessamma, Lij Iyasu, the dejach Balcha, and the present 
Emperor). A coloured frontispiece represents the battle of Adowa by 
a contemporary Abyssinian artist in which it is interesting to note the 
continuance of a very ancient convention of Abyssinian art: the good 
(ie. the Abyssinians) are all represented in full or three-quarter 
face; the bad (i.e. the Italians) all in profile. 

5. GASELEE. 
1 But add Simpaon, An Artist's Jottings in Abyssinia, 1868, 
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Crvg AnnEES DE RecHERCHES ARCHEOLOGIQUES EN Errore. Par 
le RB. P. Azais et R. Coamparp. One vol. text, with album of 
illustrations. Paris: Geuthner, 1931. 350 franes. 

Father Azais returned to Paris from Thrace at the end of the 
Allied occupation in 1920, with the results of his diggings there, 
and General Charpy, who had been his chief, proposed to take him 
with him to Asia Minor on similar work: but M. Pottier, the Keeper 
of the Louvre, recollecting that he had been fifteen years in Abyssinia 
prior to 1914, thought that he was especially well equipped for work 
in that country, and thither he went, supported by grants from the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, the Quai d'Orsay, and the 
French Geographical and Photographical Societies: the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales supplied him with a young student and helper, 
M. Roger Chambard (trained under Marcel Cohen), whose name 
appears on the title-page as joint author. The last and longest of 
their five excursions, lasting seven months, was at the expense of the 
enlightened Regent Taffari, now the Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

The results of the work of these five years are well summed up 
in M. Pottier’s preface :— 

(1) In the province of Harar, a series of sepulchral dolmens, 
not unlike those already known in certain parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and similarly inexplicable—or at least as yet unexplained. 

(2) In the Gurage country, south of Addis Ababa, sepulchral 
tumuli surrounded by blocks of stone flat on one side and rounded 
on the other, reminiscent of certain early stone circles in France. 

(3) Menhirs, consisting of flat slabs rounded to shoulders towards 
the top: surmounted by a coarsely executed head, while the slabs 
are covered with ornament apparently representing richly embroidered 
dress. A few of the heads are bearded and masculine—most feminine. 

(4) Further south, near Lake Margherita, at Soddo in the Wallamo 
country, sepulchral slabs inscribed with a more or less geometrical 
representation of the human form. 

(5) East of the great lakes, a large number of phallic columns : 
such are already known at Axum, but the new discoveries are larger, 
more numerous, and in some ways more realistic. They bear markings 
which appear connected with a cult of the sun and stars. 

Father Azais has, fortunately, not contented himself with the 
investigation of archwological material alone: he records folk-lore 
and semi-historical legends in valuable detail. Thus we find a parallel 
(p. 36) to the Shakespearean “Till Birnam Wood do come to 
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Dunsinane ” and (p. 56) to the whisper into the ground that Midas 
had ass’s ears, and its subsequent divulgation: and constant indica- 
tions in legend of the folk-memory of the horrors of Muhammad 
Grafi’s invasion of Abyssinia from Harar in the middle of the sixteenth 
century (see Bulletin, Vol. VI, 3, p. $18), together with a reason for 
his savagery against all things Abyssinian and especially against 
the Abyssinian churches: he is said to have been the fruit of the rape 
or seduction of a Ghirri woman by an Amharic priest in the church 
of St. Michael at Chenassen, and Grafi began his campaign by burning 
this church to the ground. 

Valuable appendices contain (1) Arabic burial inscriptions of the 
Harar district (text and translation by Paul Ravaisse), thirteenth 
century [of our era] and onwards; (2) an anthropological survey 
(skull measurements, etc.) by P. Lester, and (3) a list and description 
of the paleontological objects brought home by the expedition, 
by Jean Cottreau. 

The reproductions in the album of photographs are beyond all 
praise, and Father Azais and M. Chambard are to be congratulated 
on their acquisition and publication of really first-class material for 
the study of the history and pre-history of Harar and the part of 
Ethiopia that lies south of Addis Ababa down to the Lakes. 

S. GASELEE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHONOLOGY oF THE Bantu Lancuaces. By 
Cart Mecxuor. Translated, revised, and enlarged in collabora- 
tion with the author and Dr, Atick Werner, by N.J. v. WARMELO, 
pp. 248, 1 map. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen). 
London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1932. 

At last a translation of Meinhof’s standard work has come out, 
that has, as the Preface tells us, been begun by Professor A. Werner, 
but according to several reasons was not brought to an end. The 
new collaborator at the work, Dr. v. Warmelo, is the author of a thesis 
on “Die Gliederung der siidafiikamschen Bantusprachen” im the 
Zeitschrift f. Eingeb. Sprachen, 1927, and of several other publications 
concerning South African languages. 

The new edition of the book, as compared with the second German 
edition (1910), exhibits a good many changes, in that some languages 
dealt with in the second German edition have been replaced by others 
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viz. Duala, Herero, and Sango by Zulu and Kongo, both of which 
have been treated before in the Zeitschr. f. Hingeb. Spr, The rest of the 
book has also been revised, the main alterations being, as far as I see, 
the insertion of a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Classification of the Bantu 
languages’ (pp. 176-184), which gives a review of the principal 
phonological phenomena occurring in different parts of the Bantu 
area, such as the “ Palatalization’ (by which only influences of a 
preceding i are understood), the assimilation of nasals in successive 
syllables (‘‘ Nasalattraktion "’), and the laws of dissimilation. In the 
beginning of Chapter II (Ur-Bantu) (pp. 18-21) a digression about 
the methods of comparative linguistics has been added, starting 
from the classical example of Indo-European comparative study. 
The text has been altered wherever recent studies have enlarged our 
knowledge on phonological facts, e.g. on p. 25, where Kulia, [lamba, 
and Gikuyu have been added as languages still showing differences 
between the “Open” and “ Close” vowels of Ur-Bantu (following 
the observations of Dempwolff and Barlow, comp. p. 26), but the views 
on the problems of Bantu phonology such as the nature of close 
vowels and the “ primary fricatives ” seem to have remained the same. 
The contrary views on these subjects, as ¢.g. expressed by M. Heepe 
in his article on “‘ Probleme der Bantusprachforschung in geschicht- 
lichem Uberblick ’, Zeitschr. d. Dtsch. Morgen, Ges., 1920, pp. 1-60, 
ought, however, to have been mentioned. Interesting is the more 
concrete translation of the terms “schwere Vokale” by “ close 
vowels” and “ Mischvokale” by “ palatalized vowels” as well as 
the omission of the adjectives “alt” and “jung” as regards the ni- 
and mu- compounds. Also the denomination of Ful as a pre-hamitic 
language seems to have been given up. 

The new edition has gained by the use made of fat print and head- 
lines, a clearer aspect than the German edition. Also the old map of 
Bantu languages has been replaced by a new, fuller one. 

It is to be hoped that by means of this translation Meinhof's 
method, that has for such a long time proved to be an efficient system, 
as well to deepen out knowledge of single languages by elucidating 
facts unexplainable in the set of the single language as also as a means 
to acquire a survey of the common features of this interesting language 
group, will find some more adepts in English-speaking countries. 

Hans J. MELZIAN. 
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A VocapuLary or tHe DiaLects oF MASHONALAND IN THE NEW 
Orrnocrarsy. By The Rev. Berrram H. Barnes, CR. 
pp. ix + 214. Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 

This is a most valuable book, and both the compiler and the 
Language Committee on the Unification of Shona Dialects are to be 
congratulated on bringing it out so quickly after Dr. Doke's Report. 
It is likely to do great service in spreading the new orthography and 
in facilitating its use. The compiler sets out his aims im the preface, 
viz. to collate “‘ the commoner words from the four or five chief dialects 
so as to help the speakers and students of one dialect to understand 
the words of the other dialects where they differ’. He hopes that the 
book will form the basis of a bigger and more complete vocabulary, 
and to this end invites the co-operation of all students of the dialects. 
Tables of Grammatical Forms are included for reference, and an 
appendix on relationship terms in Mashonaland is added. The book 1s 
very well printed and got up, and its low price has been made possible 
by a generous grant from the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 

I. C. W. 


Mopers Swann. By B. J. Ratecuirre and Sir Howarp 
ELPHINsToNe. pp. xviii +310. London: The Sheldon Press, 
1932. 10s. 6a, 

The joint authors of Modern Swahili are to be congratulated 
on their production of a new grammar, designed to meet the needs 
of the present. times. 

To have done the work so satisfactorily is no mean achievement, 
especially when it is an attempt to find the G.C.M. of the various 
dialects of Swahili and to embody the result in the form of a grammar. 

For those who, through compulsion or choice, sit for Government 
higher examinations this book should prove of practical value. 

For the greater part of the book there is nothing to be said but 
words of praise. Part II gives a good deal of useful information 
not found in other grammars, and the chapters in Part I on verbs 
and formation of nouns should prove helpful to students wishful 
of acquiring facility in expression. 

But the earlier chapters are marred by little inaccuracies in Swahili 
idiom, lack of punctuation in the Swahili sentences, and verbose 
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explanations in the text, and confusion in the use of grammatical 
terms. 

Also, some few difficulties, which constitute the essence of Swahili 
idiom, are passed over too lightly, and the exercises on these points 
display either a poverty of examples, or examples in such poor English 
idiom, as to afford the student but little help in grasping the point 
at issue. 

For instance: In illustrating the use of the “me” tense, the 
example given is: “ The chief's house has fallen down” ; and in the 
exercise on the “me” tense the sentence given is: “ The clothes of 
the porter’s wife have become torn.” To use “ have become torn”, 
instead of “ are torn ”, may help the student to translate that particular 
sentence, but affords him little help in understanding the use of the 
‘me " tense in verbs expressing state—a first step in Swahili idiom. 

On p. 118 we read: “ The applied passive is likely to cause some 
confusion,” yet this form, so truly characteristic of Swahili idiom, 
is dismissed in four sentences in the exercises, and the whole poimt 
lost by giving the English as a literal translation of the Swahili: © He 
was run away from.” 

On p. 36 a list is given of the reduplicated demonstratives 
in all their variety, but the exercises afford the student no help 
in using these demonstratives. 

Often sentences illustrate grammatical points, but at some sacrifice 
to Swahili idiom, It is doubtful whether one hears such a wealth 
of demonstratives, adjectives, and particles as given in the sentence 
on p. 37: “ Mwivi huyo ameshika maguu manene yale ya wrembaye 
hao.” 

The confusion of terms, already referred to, may be seen in reference 
to adjectives and pronouns :-— 1 

p. 31; Possessive Pronoun. 

p. 36: Demonstrative Adjectives. 
p. 37: Locative Demonstrative. 
p. 37: The Demonstrative. 

p. 38: Possessive Adjectives. 

p. 38: Possessive Particles. 

p. 38: Possessive Prefix. 

This is all the more confusing because of the omission of a table 
of concords. 

We read: “The authors recognize the advantages of tables of 
concord, but conceive it to be of far greater service to show each 
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separate class in its relation to sentence construction. The method 
adopted enables sentence building to commence immediately upon 
engaging in study.” 

But in what way is the use of a table of concords incompatible 
with sentence building immediately upon engaging in study ? Should 
it not rather be a necessary complement to the explanations set forth, 
and thus show the relation of one set of concords to the others ? 

In conclusion, a few words seem necessary about the arrangement 
of the classes. 

In a grammar entitled Modern Swahili, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the arrangement of the classes follows that of the late 
Rey. W. E. Taylor in his Groundwork of the Swahili Language—a work 
representative of Mombasa Swahili. 

And it is still more surprising that no comment is made calling 
attention to points where this arrangement differs from that of Zanzibar 
Swahili, which more closely approximates to what is termed Modern 
Swahili. 

It must be confusing to a student who has studied Zanzibar Swahili 
to be confronted with a plural locative form without any note explaining 
its common use in Kimvita. 

Also the “ Ku” of the infinitive: “A going on in point of time,” 
to be put with the “Ku” of the locative: “A going on in space,” 
needs some comment as this arrangement differs from the classification 
given in the Zanzibar Swahili grammar books, hitherto accepted 
as standard Swahull. 

Such notes would be especially useful, as these forms are more 
logical and need to be brought into notice. 

K. O. Aswron. 


A Mopers Ino Grammar. By R, F.G, Apams. pp. 200. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. 6s. 

Mr. Adam's Modern [bo Grammar, dealing with the Owerri dialect 
of this language, represents another outcome of the recent efforts 
towards the investigation of West African languages, which are linked 
up with the name of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. In fact, the author's phonetical chapter (chapter 1) 
is based on an article on ‘* The Arochuku dialect of Ibo” by Miss I. C. 
Ward and the author that has appeared in Africa, the journal of the 
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~ Institute, and he uses the orthography officially adopted for literary 
Ibo since Professor Westermann’s visit to Nigeria in 1929. His aim 
is to give a first practical introduction to the [bo language for the use 
of the European, and I think he has succeeded in reaching it. Besides 
the grammatical part, which he illustrates copiously by examples and 
patterns, he gives in his chapter on ~ Idioms’ a series of highly 
valuable examples of Ibo everyday talk (conversations between 
market women, farmers, and hunters) and stories, thereby illustrating 
native life, as far as it is possible in the limited scope of his book. 
Having carefully worked through this part of the book, which supple- 
ments the exercises that are to be found in the grammatical chapters, 
with the help of the Ibo-English vocabulary (pp. 170-200), containing 
all the Ibo words used in the book, the student of Ibo will, it seems, 
possess a sufficient knowledge of both the grammar and the vocabulary 
of the language as to enable him to converse with Ibo people without 
the help of an interpreter or an intermediate language, But in the 
Ibo area there is one great obstacle to practical language study, viz. the 
extraordinary dialectical diversity of this language. To meet the 
difficulty (at least to a certain extent), the author has added an 
appendix showing the main features of the important Onitsha dialect. 

Intonation has been treated in a special chapter (i), but as the 
author says, the tone-marking “ only aims at being suggestive". Never- 
theless, a good deal of useful advice is contained in this chapter, e.g. 
about the tonal changes in questions, about negative verbs, imperative 
and subjunctive. The author gives also (p. 12) a tonal pattern of a 
high- and low-tone verb with an indication of the occurring mid-tones 
(which are not marked in the rest of the book). The most important 
thing would be to know, whether the tonal system of the language 
is based on the contrast of low and high, as would be suggested by the 
absence of mid-tone verbal stems, or whether one or two 1 mid-tones 
are as essential and as original as low and high tone. The author 
seems, however, to ascribe too much of the tonal changes to psycho- 
logical causes, e.g. when he says that the pitch of the syllable “1s liable 
to modification according to the special mental picture which the 
speaker wishes to paint” (p. 8), or, when ascribing the low tone of 
the past tense (of high and low-tone verbs) to the definiteness of the 
statement (p. 9). It is, at least, not certain that a psychological 
reason is behind such a fact as the latter. The existence of a passive 


1 CL. p. 8: “While every syllable has its own pitch, which may be high, half-high, 
or low, half-low a8 ho 
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distinguished from an active form by tone is very interesting and 
recalls the same fact in Nilotic languages, e.g. in Shilluk. Very 
practical is the hint on tonal changes connected with the elision of 
vowels, as the beginner may often be puzzled by words shortened 
in this way in everyday speech. The use ofa tone-mark on the letter 
gh (which is, by the way, a relic of the previous spelling of Ibo, 
retained in the new orthography) seems to be very unpractical, and 
it is highly probable that there is a short vowel following the consonant 
which bears the tone. A list of words distinguished by tone only 
(pp. 15-18) will prove to be useful. 

The reviewer wishes the book a wide distribution among the 
European residents in the Ibo country, both for their own profit and 
that of the Ibo language, one of the most important languages of 
Nigeria, and one presenting as yet 50 many difficulties as to the 
development of a literary cow. 

H. J, M. 


Tur Ama-Xosa: Lire anp Customs. By Joun Hexperson Soca. 
Lovedale Press. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd. 21s. 


Rarely do we come across a document written by an African 
in which he attempts to describe and explain the customs of his own 
people. Rev. Soga’s book is therefore particularly interesting as 
it comes from the pen of an educated man of native descent and gives 
us his outlook upon the life of his own tribe of which he is proud 
indeed. 

It is not untimely that we should have this point of view, for 
though the Xosas, a Bantu tribe of South-East Africa, have been under 
European administration for nearly a century the Europeans who 
have written about them have not delved very deeply into their 
mode of life, with the result that they have not succeeded in giving 
us a clear insight into the most important aspects of Xosa life. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I—Historieal; Part II— 
Sociological. 

He starts with an outline of the history of this South-East African 
tribe, in which he makes much of the not very significant points of 
similarity between Bantu and Jewish customs. 
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The best section of Part I is the next chapter—an excellent chapter 
in which the writer deals very ably with the clan system and the 
institution of chieftainship. He next discusses Kosa Law and gives 
a detailed description of their methods of warfare. These chapters 
are interesting, illuminating, and very well treated. 

The chapter on Physical and other Characteristics would have 
been better placed in Part II. Here in a note on the Xosas’ sense of 
humour Rey. Soga remarks that Europeans who have not mastered 
the inflection and tones of the Xosa language provide a never-failing 
source of amusement to the native (surely a suggestion for the linguist 
and phonetician to set to work in this field !). 

Part I closes with a chapter on Kreli, last great chief of the Ama- 
Xosa, This splendid character study arouses sympathy for the chief. 

Part II is a veritable patchwork of clumsily arranged chapters. 
A chapter on the Life and Customs of the tribe is followed by others 
on Sacrifice and Religion. In this last he includes a useful section 
on the various grades of diviners, but Ancestor Worship—so important 
+n the lives of the Bantu—is surprisingly lightly touched on. 

Next come chapters on Beliefs and Omens: Charms; then a 
peculiar arrangement—one on Marriage Customs is separated from 
a chapter on Lobola by one on Circumeision. 

He treats the custom of Lobola in a defensive way, and grants 
the womenfolk no disabilities because of it. This point of view is 
surely debatable. 

Then, Mother and Infant; Children’s Games: Old Age, Death, 
and Burial, In his chapter on Proverbs and Metaphors Rev. Soga, 
by his choice of examples, illustrates the surprising vitality and aptness 
of the language and discloses an imagination with which the native 
is not usually credited. 

The section on Taboos is divided into Women’s, Girls’, Men's, 
Boys’, and General Taboos. 

Ina chapter on Sport the Xosa pastime of Ox Racing is delightfully 
described. Then comes an all too short account of the Economic 
Life, which nevertheless includes some intelligent remarks on the 
effect produced on Xosa life by European contact. 

An insignificant chapter, Seasons, brings the book to a close. 
Several good photographs are included as illustrations. 

Though early in the book Rev. Soga points out that “ mis- 
interpretation of Bantu customs by European writers and failures by 
missionaries, who have had in the past the primary part to play 
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in the education and civilizing of the Bantu, to value aright the customs 
of this people are duly responsible for the failure both of education 
and civilization among them. No attempt has seriously been made 
to find the true inward meaning of, and retain what 1s best in, the 
customs and social institutions of the Bantu, and to bring them into 


line with what is best in European civilization. Had this been done 


progress would have been speeded up. To regard all Bantu customs 
as anathema deserving of utter damnation is pure ignorance and folly. 
The Bantu can never more live wholly under the laws and customs 
of his forebears, but he should be encouraged to retain what was 
good and useful in the past, and along with it accept what is best for 
his uplift from his new environment ” in spite of this, he himself has 
left some serious gaps. Although he is idealistic, and sometimes 
weakly attempts to defend what Europeans criticize adversely by 
vaguely saying that these things are all for the purpose of maintaining 
the balance of the tribe, yet there is much of importance in Rev, Soga’s 
book. It is a definite contribution to our knowledge of the Bantu, 
which no serious student of anthropology can afford to ignore. 
B. HontkMAN. 


Ar Home with THE Savace. By J. H. Drrserc. pp. x + 267. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1932. 7s. Gd. 

Mr. Driberg’s new book is a pleasant book, a book that arouses 
interest and sympathy. It gives a survey of and an introduction 
to anthropology “for the general reader "’, as the author says in his 
preface, based on facts taken from all parts of the world, but showing 
clearly enough that the author has been “at home” in the field, 
and has retained a view of anthropology as a science of man and life. 
Everywhere we meet with this concept of anthropology, whether he 
stresses the need of seeing the individual in the primitive group, which 
means, finally, the living man, or whether he pleads for his science as 
a practical science, which is not to be understood as narrow 
utilitarianism, as the field of practice in this case, “ native policy ” in 
all its branches, covers all the burning problems of cultural contact 
of to-day, that will be the history of to-morrow. Therefore also 
he restricts himself to the discussion of the facts, limiting the number 
of anthropological termini as much as possible, cuts down nearly all 
literary quotations, and handles things as generally as possible in order 
to avoid giving long lists of specified examples. This generality may have 
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disadvantages, but the author warns his reader against it, and speaks 
(p. 256) of the variety of detail which may differentiate cultures 
governed by the same general principles. Another result of the author's 
basic attitude is his organic view of cultural life: “ Anthropology, 
therefore, is the science which relates man to his activities, which 
studies him as a living organism and equally studies groups 
of men as living organisms seeking to discover how they work and 
why they work” (p. 135). (Therefore the comparison of culture 
to merely ‘a very complicated piece of machinery“ seems to be 
not quite suitable, as machinery, in any case, lacks the “ vis vitalis ” 
proper to everything organic). 

To resume the statement made in the beginning: this book, 
written “to interest him (viz. the ‘ general reader’) in the science of 
social anthropology and to enable him to see that it is an extremely 
interesting science "’ (Preface) serves its purposes extremely well, and 
will help the reading public to find ‘‘a possible line of approach to 
the problems of contact, which now loom so insistently on the cultural 
horizon” (Preface), and, perhaps, even entice new adepts to the 
science of anthropology, desiring to meet these problems. 

H. J. M. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 
HINDUSTAN AND HINDOSTAN 


On pp. 1104 ff. of Vol. VI, Part 4 of the Bulletin, Dr. Grahame 
Bailey has given us a valuable article on “The Word Hindistan ”. 
He begins it by remarking ‘‘ It has sometimes been said that the only 
correct spelling of the word is Hindostan, and that this is proved by its 
being made to rhyme with bostan.” He then gives a number of 
authorities to show that the word is usually pronounced “ Hindiistan ”, 
although ‘‘ Hindéstan ” is not wrong. His conclusion is that, ‘ This 
form Hindistan, so well supported by the evidence of literature, 
almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by the Hindiistani 
Academies, is surely the form which we should employ in English.” 
So far as English is concerned, I do not think that many will be found 
to differ from Dr. Bailey, for the Oxford English Dictionary has 
“ Hindustan ” as one of two allowable spellings, the other being 
“ Hindoostan ”. 

As a technical term for philological purposes, 1 would, however, 
suggest further consideration of the subject. The questions are: 
first, what is the quality of the second vowel of the word ?t Isituworo? 
Secondly—whichever of these two vowels Is adopted, is it long or 
short ? 

Dr. Bailey’s allusion to the rhyme with béstin is apparently a 
reference to what was said by the late Sir Charles Lyall on p. 1 of his 
Sketch of the Hindustani Language (quoted in LSI, rx, i, 42). Sir Charles 
called the language ‘‘ Hindustani”, and then went on to state that 
the word is “‘ correctly Hindostani ”’, and to explain its origin. There 
is here no reference whatever to the quantity of the second vowel, 
What he wished to be understood was that “ correctly " that vowel, 
in quality of timbre, was an o-vowel and not a w-vowel. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Bailey that, at the present day, the word 
is very commonly pronounced * Hindistin” or (as I, personally, 
should prefer to write It) ~ Hinddstin ”, in which latter the 6 is 
intended to represent the sound of the first, short, o in the word 
“promote”, and not the 6 in “hot”. At the same time, I would 
draw attention to the fact that, as quoted by Dr. Bailey, Professor 
‘Abd us Sattar Siddiqi while preferring “ Hindtstan *, says that 
“ Finddstan”’ is not wrong. While, therefore, I fully admit the 
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currency of “ Hindastin ” (or “ Hindéstan”), I think that we may 
all agree that from the point of view of etymology, the spelling (not 
necessarily the pronunciation) ‘‘ Hinddstan ” deserves consideration. 
It is unnecessary to waste space here with the old Eranian history of 
the word, That was sufficiently given by Sir Charles Lyall. Suffice 
it to say that, in Persian, the word “ Hindéstan ” (with 6) was firmly 
established at the time of Sa‘di and that that was the form under 
which it was introduced into India. Under the influence of the 
ist®mal-i-Hind? it has, in that country, remaimed unchanged and 
current, with its majhal 6, ever since, while in modern Persian, not 
subject to that influence, majhdl has become ma‘raf. 

That this 6 was in regular use in India must be inferred not only 
from the analogy of other words, but also from the fact that nearly 
all the o'd travellers from Europe used such words as “ Hindostan ”, 
““Tndostan ’, and so on. I do not give particulars of these, as they 
can easily be found in Hobson-Jobson, but here are some references 
to works by people who made a professed study of Hinddstani :-— 

A.D, 1704, Franciscus M. Turonensis wrote a Lericon Lingue 
Indostanice. 

1744. B. Schultze published his Grammatica Hindostaniea. 

1772, First edition of G. Hadley'’s Grammatical Remarks on the 
Indostan Language. But in the fifth edition (1804) the language is 
called ‘the jargon of Hindoostan”’. 

1773. Fergusson’s Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. 

1778, Anon. Gramatica indostana a mais vulgar, que se practica 
no Imperio do gram Mogol (in Portuguese, printed in Rome). 

From the above it is plain that up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the word was pronounced with 6, 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the foundation of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society encouraged the study of Persian among Europeans in 
Caleutta, and, in quoting words borrowed from that language, and 
used in Urdi, the later Persian pronunciation then current rose into 
favour among Englishmen. We thus find, both in the fifth edition of 
Hadley’s grammar, as shown above, and in the long series of Gilchrist’s 
works (1787-1825) the spelling * Hindoostanee ’, and this became 
the current English form of the word (though now and then the o-form 
reappears), and is the origin of the two forms sanctioned by the OED. 
for modern English. 


1 See, e.g. Blochmann in JAS#. xxxvii, i, p. 35, 
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So much for the question as to whether the second vowel was 
originally « or o. Let us now consider the question of its quantity. 
Dr. Bailey is undoubtedly right in his contention that at the present 
day it is generally pronounced short. That the word is often written 
with the original long 6, as in UC-y*, does not contradict this. 
The word is a foreign one, borrowed from Persian, and in writing such 
words in Urdi in the Persian character, majhil vowels are used, not 
only to represent the sounds of long é and long 0, but also to represent 
the short sounds of the same letters (for which there 1s no direct 
alphabetical provision). Thus, to take as an example the Hindustani 
Academy referred to by Dr. Bailey, the borrowed English word 
“ Académy "’ is spelt oaik | with the short @ represented by 


majhal é. Tt thus follows that aoe and \c—s-ce are nowadays 
merely variant spellings in the Persian character of the same word 
written by Dr. Bailey “* Hindistan ” in English letters. 

As to whether, when transliterating, we should write the second 
vowel of the word w or 6, that is a matter of small importance. We 
all know that pésh may, and often does, represent 0 as well as di, 
though usually transliterated by the latter English letter. If we 
stress the etymological history of the word, it would be better to 
write ‘‘ Hindéstan ” than ‘* Hindistan ”. 

The origin of the short vowel requires hardly any explanation. 
It is a universal rule in Indo-Aryan languages that a long vowel 
immediately following an accented syllable tends to become short, 
so that “Hinddstin”’ is naturally pronounced “ Hindostan ”. As 
to whether, in actual speaking, the second vowel is pronounced (as 
distinct from being spelt) a or 4, is, I think, largely a matter of personal 
equation. The actual vowel 1s obscure, and its timbre varies in 
different mouths. I discussed this very question some twenty-five 
years ago with several educated Indian gentlemen who then happened 
to be in London. Opimions differed—indeed, in some cases, the 
speaker had to repeat the word to himself several times before he could 
make up his mind one way or the other—but the opinion of the 
majority was that the sound was nearer that of 6? than that of i. The 
late Colonel Phillott talked the matter over with me at the time, and 


1 Let me repeat that by é I here indicate the short sound of 6, approximating 
the sound of the first o in “ promote", It docs not here indicate the sound of the 
din “ hot’. 
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we agreed that the ideal spelling of the word in English characters 
would be “‘ Hind’stan ”, the small superior ° indicating at the same 
time both quantity and quality. Of course, such a spelling would be 
unsuitable for general use. 

To sum up, I would suggest that for lay use, in writing English 
for English people who are not expert orientalists, our business Is to 
accept the authority of the OED., and not to be didactic to the poor 
unlearned. If we wish to transliterate, we must transliferate, and put 
down letter for letter what is in the original, If in the orgimal the 
word has majhil wao, we must transliterate that by o or 6 according 
to our system. If it has pésh, then we must transliterate it by wu, or, 
if our system allows it, by 6. In technical work for fellow-students 
I would suggest that the form “‘ Hindostin” should be adopted. 
I prefer it to “* Hindustan ” not only for historical reasons, but also 
because it is in accord with the isfémal--Hind, while “* Hindustan ” 
isnot.’ Itis, of course, unnecessary, in most systems of transliteration, 
to put the mark of shortness over the vowel. As elsewhere, the absence 
of the long mark should be a sufficient indication of its quantity. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


URDU Al, AU. 


May I be permitted to offer a few supplementary remarks on 
Dr. Grahame Bailey's interesting “ Phonetic Notes on Urdii 
Records” on pp. 933 ff. of Vol. VI, Part 4 of the Bulletin. In that 
paper he is dealing with the Urdii of Delhi, which is, I believe, nowadays 
accepted as possessing the standard pronunciation. On the other 
hand my experience has been almost entirely confined to that spoken 
further east, and in one particular that shows a marked divergence 
from the Delhi norm. I allude to the pronunciation of the diphthong at. 
Dr. Bailey states that in the Delhi record ai is sounded as #@. I am 
familiar with this sound in other Indian languages, and would suggest 
that it is peculiar to western and north-western India, and that it is 
heard not only in Delhi Urdii but also, to my experience, in Rajasthani, 





1 Tf we are to abandon the ia{*mal in this word, we must also abandon it in euch 
gaaht, and the latter would not only become the Persian shir, but would aleo mean 
“« lion”, and not Hobe if In discussing Indian languages, I think we may fairly 


quote Horace, and say, “ Persioos odi apparatus“ and “ simplici myrto nihil adlabores 
sedulus, cura 
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Gujarati, Lahnda, and even further west in the Eranian Pashto. 
It is also probably heard in Panjabi and Smdhi, but I cannot state 
this from personal experience. Different grammarians have repre- 
sented the local variants of this sound by various signs, of which 
é and @ are perhaps the most usual. 

The sound is recognized by Indian grammarians. Thus Pandit 
Rama Karna, of Jédhpur, on p. 7 of his Marwari Vyakarana says 
that in Sanskrit the pronunciation of ai and au is vyakta, but that 
in Marwari it is usually avyakta. In 1814 I asked the late Signor 
Tessitori, who was then studying in Jodhpur, what the Pandit 
actually meant by the term avyakia. His reply was -— 

“In the pronunciation of 7 it [i.e. the avyakta pronunciation] 
sounds to me something like e in ‘step’, ‘let’, ‘get’, 
‘complexion’, ete. Certainly, it has the same sound as Italian é, 
is. Taking the Sanskrit J to have the sound of é (acute accent), 
the Marwari @ might be represented by having the sound of é 
(grave accent).” 


In Dr. Bailey's paper, the Delhi pronunciation of Urdii is quite 
properly taken as the standard, but it is queer how standards change. 
About the year 1912, I arranged to have a Hinddstani gramophone 
record made by an educated Indian friend, a native of Rajputana. 
He pronounced his ai’s in the Delhi fashion, and not like the at in 
“aisle”, At a meeting of language teachers held at the office of the 
Civil Service Commissioners in 1913, which was attended by several 
eminent Urdi scholars, this record was unanimously condemned as 
unsuitable for teaching purposes, solely on account of this pronuncia- 
tion of ai, although I contended, and it was admitted, that It was 
that used in Delhi. 

I was interested in the matter, and wrote to India to inquire how 
widely, in the Gangetic valley, this pronunciation was diffused. I here 
give one reply, written to me by a first-rate Urdi scholar, whose name 
I must omit, as I have not had an opportunity of obtaining his 
permission for its publication on this occasion. He said :— 

“  . If I had answered it [i.e. your inquiry] on my own 
impressions, I should have said that the vowel of mai was always 
pronounced like the German d, or the sound of a sheep bleating. 
.. . But I think I was wrong. I learnt Hindustani first from my 
father, who spent his time in India in Lahore, and he certainly 
pronounced the vowel of mai in this way, while he pronounced 
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that of Aai to rhyme with * high’, and Ihave continued to do the 

same. I have just been talking to a Musalman gentleman of 

Sitapur (50 miles north of Lucknow) who talks, I believe, excellent 

Lucknow Urdu, and he tells me that the @ pronunciation is that of 

Delhi Urdu, in use as far east as Aligarh, and that the other is the 

Lucknow pronunciation. I think this 1s correct.” 

Here we have it definitely stated that, in 1913, the Delhi pronuncia- 
tion did not prevail farther east than Aligarh. My own experience, 
based on what I heard still farther east, in the country round Patna, 
was that the d-sound was occasionally heard, but indicated a certain 
want of education. Thus, in the well-known nursery rhyme, one 
heard servants call the jujube bar instead of bair. On the other hand, 
in common conversation, I noted, among educated Hindis, two 
distinct sounds, each, of both ai and av, One sound was long, as in 
Sanskrit, and was used only in Tatsama words, such as Soir, enmity. 
Here the ai was distinctly long, as befitted tts origin from @ +14. 
On the other hand, in Tadbhava words it was derived from a +14 
or aya, and it was distinctly short, as in bair, the jujube (< badara-, 
bayara-). The sounds of the respective words for “‘ enmity ” and for 
“iujube” were quite different. It would be interesting to know if 
there is any such distinction in the Delhi pronunciation. | 

In the above I have said nothing about the Delhi pronunelation 
of au, as that of au in the English word “ maul”, to which attention 
is also drawn by Dr, Bailey. I think, however, that all that I have 
said regarding ai will apply, mutatis mutandis, also to au, although 
my materials are not 80 full. I, however, clearly remember that, in 
Bihar, the au in the Tatsama awras, a legitimate son, or in the Arabic 
‘qurat, a woman, was long, while, in the Tadbhava awr, and (< apera-, 
avara-), it was always short. 

GeorcE A. GrRreRsoN, 


REFERENCES TO ALCHEMY IN BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 

Indologists have to be obliged to Mr. A. Waley for calling their 
attention to passages on alchemy in Chinese translations of Mahayana 
texts (BSOS. vi, 4, 1952, p.1102f). The most interesting from 
a literary point of view seems to be the reference in Hsiian-tsang's 
translation of the Abhidharma-Mahavibhasa to the gold-making by 
“ Sinaka and the minister Huai-yiieh (moon-lover)!"", There is little 


1 Hua means here probably “ conceal, embrace " for protection. 


in 
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doubt that the latter name represents an Indian Candragupta, Sanaka 
being the well-known Canakya. That their relation is inverted must 
not surprise, as Sinaka is called a disciple of Ananda also. 

The name Sanaka is nearly the same as in Arabic works where 
Sandq is met as a master of medicine, a master of poisons, and as a wise 
man! That he is represented as a pupil of Ananda is perhaps @ 
confusion with Sanaka- or Sanakavasin, who is brought into connection 
with Gupta and to whom Ananda commits the care of the Law.* 

The Chih Tu Lun, attributed to a Nagarjuna, can hardly be earlier 
than the eighth century, if this author of the Rasarainakara is not to 
be identified with his namesake of the tenth century, mentioned by 
Albiriini.* 

O. STEIN. 





A correspondent writes: The following extract from the Madras 
Mail (Overseas edition) of 13th August, 1951, may possibly be of 
interest with reference to Professor J. Ph. Vogel's article ~ The Head- 
offering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture” (BSOS., vi, p. 539 
et seq.). Though the “ victim” was a Christian, and there 1s no 
evidence of any vow, this unusual method of ending one’s financial 
trofbles may owe something to the folk memory of a practice which at 
one time was quite fashionable in South India. B. Lewis Rice cites quite 
a number of instances of head-givings in his Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions (pp. 186-7). 


CHOPPING HIS OWN HEAD OFF! 
** Bangalore, 
“* August 4. 

“ Joseph, said to be a clerk in the Indian Institute of Science and 
residing in Blackpally, is in the Bowring Hospital with chopper wounds 
in his head, 

Tt is alleged that he was heavily involved in debt and was served 
with a summons to appear in Court on July 31. He is reported not to 
have obeyed the summons, but that on the night of August 1, in the 


1 Of, Zachariae, WZKM. 28, 1914, p. 182 ff. 

' See Diryivad. xxvi, p. 348 ff.; Prayluski, La Légende de 'empereur Agoka 
(Annales du Musée Guimet 32) pp. $37 ff., 342 #f. 

* Jolly, Festschrift fiir Ernat Windisch, p. 1; Winternitz, Geach. d. ind, Lott, 
iii, p. 552 f. 
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presence of his mother and wife, he took up a chopper and began 
chopping at his head. Several neighbours endeavoured to stop him 
but: failed. 

‘« After gashing his head in about fifteen places he attempted to 
sever his head, but when the wound was about 3 inches in length he 
fell exhausted and was removed to hospital.” 


THE NIHAYAT AL-IQDAM FI ‘ILM AL- KALAM OF 
AL-SHAHRASTANI 


Readers of the Bulletin (and not least myself) have reason to be 
grateful for Dr. Tritton’s helpful review of vol. i of my edition of al- 
Shahrastaini's Summa Philosophie (vol. vi, p. 1019 et seq.). Never- 
theless I must reject the emendation vanth which he proposes in 
place of gel. The verb is Jl, not Je, and the idiom , Je le is 
a favourite of Shahrastaini’s, cf. his Milal, p. © ., line «: 

eg! oaal Ge Ws l,>VI det, 
‘the referring of all states to the divine decree.” So here (vi, 4) 
he says, ‘‘ We do not admit that temporal relations are predigable 
of the deity, yet you have attributed (lel) to us (the terms) “before ’ = 
‘after’, ete., with reference to the creator.” 

In tet, \e, Dr. Tritton is undoubtedly right in saying that the 
text may stand ; but wrong, I think, in rendering “ It is excluded by 
the fundamental principle. Their argument from knowledge is 





admissible.” The text 4 gli) J! Gly! Srclil ia eo By 
nglall GE 7b Oo! 5 shows that “admissible”, if this stands for 


js#, must be construed with the following, not the preceding, 


et and consequently the ate reads: “On this principle 
your argument ' as to the (divine) knowledge is excluded, for it is 
sible that God may order what he knows will not be performed.” 


ALFRED GUILLAUME. 
1 The 5 must be omitted. 
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The Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies 
much regret that owing to the heavy cost of production they 
have been obliged to increase the price of the Bulletin with 
| this number to ten shillings. 


i YU RC BUX CEUX (eV, IM; 1X, 14, 20) XV, 15), et que 
la tentation |'a assailli (Vd. xix, 4, 11). Tous les hommes s'y fussent 
concentrés si Ahura Mazda n’avait rendu habitables meme les lieux 
ingrats (Vd. i, 1). Dans cette contrée I'hiver régne dix mois de l'année 
et les serpents pullulent ; ainsi l’a voulu Ahra Manyu, pour contrarier 
l'ceuvre d’Ahura Mazda (Vd. i, 2-3).—A ces souvenirs légendaires et 
confus se réduisent les données mazdéennes sur I'Kran-véz, Une 
tradition de haute antiquité, mais depuis longtemps obscurcie, plagait 
dans I’ Eran-véz le berceau des Iraniens et les premiers commencements 
de la foi zoroastrienne. On comprendra que importance du probléme 
ait suscité un long débat,’ mais aussi que la nature de la documenta- 
tion ne permette pas de le considérer comme clos. En fait lincertitude 
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‘ Pour In bibliographie ancienne, cf. Darmesteter, Zep Anata bh, SL OAs, a y 
Bartholomac, Wh. 1914. Les études récentes seronpit apt ie ee 
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chacun de ces | oints, l'étude interne des textes en présence 


nan fournisse les HWements | "une solution. ; 
ey oy ene 5 ee ar; 1 ‘* 

_ Des explications proposées pour le mot vaijah- dans l’expression 
aryanam vaijah- “* vaijah- aryen (iranien)"’) nous ne retiendrons que 
Ia derniére en date, qui est en voie de s'imposer partout, Andreas 
“espace, région ’.* Adoptée par MM. Christensen, Lommel, et, d'une 
_ maniére plus réservée par M. Herzfeld, cette interprétation, aux yeix 
de M. Hertel, “ trifft zweifellos das Richtige.”* I] est temps d’en faire 
justice, L’étymo gie d’Andreas ne se soutient qu'en imposant une 
forte déviation & la graphie avestique : modifier vayjah- en *yyadah-, 
c'est imputer 4 la tradition deux fautes distinctes, inconnues l'une et 
Vautre de la Vulgate, et qu'il serait singuli¢rement audacieux de 
supposer réunies dans chaque exemple du mot. Il arrive que ad (= ai) 
et 7 soient éerits l'un pour l'autre, du fait que la notation ’y de 
l'archétype admettait les deux vocalisations, Mais il serait sans 
précédent, A ma connaissance, que aé provint d'une corruption de ya. 








I) y a autant d’arbitraire 4 admettre un flottement entre -< et -J- Tien 
| n’autorise a transporter dans |'Avesta ce phénoméne dont les manifes- 
ae tations n’apparaissent que dans la graphie du moyen-perse ; en 


avestique les semi-occlusives sourdes et sonores gardent constamment 

eo leur valeur respective et sont toujours exactement notées. Cette 

oe _ objection paléographique diit-clle méme étre surmontée que la forme 

postulée par Andreas achopperait sur une impossibilité phonétique, 

On connait 4 présent le sort de *rya- initial en pehlevi: il aboutit 

i Ja-. Ainsi vydna- “ souffle vital” — *cyan > jan; -*eyaka- (corre- 

*  -spondant précisément a véd. ryacas-) “ endroit yak > Jah. Done 

le prétendu *ryaéah- aurait donné *ryaé, us “jaz, On est loin de 
notre wes. 


~7 


7. So eo 
» 
a 


1 Dans la suite de ertte étode, Vexpreasion sera toujours citée dans son orthographe 
restaurce, qui ne difffre dailleurs de la forme éerite que par des détails insivnifiants- 
* Cf. lan. suivante et Doogen, Unter fremiden Vilbern, p. 381. 
* Herrmann, Alle Geogr. des Oxus-tieh., p. 43: Christensen, Act, Orient., iv, en, 
p- 81, n.2; Lommel, Hll., v. 1027, p. 7, n. 4; Hersfeld, Arh. Mitteil. ows Thek, 
| i, p. 104, 0.2; Hertel, Mithra wad Yrarda, 193), p. 58, n. 
“ Cf. Wackernagel, Ehrengahe W, Geiger, p, 227. 
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En définitive on se trouve ramené a la forme traditionnelle vaijah- 
et & l'obligation de V'interpréter telle quelle. Or, au pomt de vue 
morphologique, vaijah se tire immédiatement de vaig-. Si personne 
n'a proposé cette dérivation évidente, c'est apparemment qu'elle ne 
fournit pas A premiére vue de sens adéquat, ce qui tient 4 une limitation 
illégitime du sens de la racine. La traduction de vaig- par “ brandir, 
lancer (une arme)”’, la seule qu'on reconnaisse, convient en effet 4 
plusieurs formes : vaéyom vaé}é “* brandissant l’arme™ (Yt xix, 92) ;— 
vazya- “ action de lancer (un trait)” (Yt x, 69, 98) ;—huniwizta- “bien 
lancé”, cf, pers. ang&értan “‘ pousser”’, os. veyun ‘* ébranler, agiter ", 
bal. g@jag ‘“brandir, frapper”’. Mais wig- posséde aussi la valeur 
moyenne de “‘s’élancer "’ que montre ind. vej- ef qui se confirme dans 
plusieurs emplois avestiques : vazrem fravaéyam “la massue qui vole 
droit" (Yt x, 96) ;—heavadya snaifié “* Varme qui s’élance (et frappe) 
bien” (Y.lvii, 31), et surtout vdiynd-** élancement, fait de se répandre ”, 
en parlant des eaux qui débordent, et, métaphoriquement, d'une armée 
ennemie (Bartholomae, Wb., 1428). La comparaison avec skr. vega- 
‘mouvement véhément, irruption, flot’ montre que le sens originel 
de i. ir. vaig- réside dans Vidée de “* (se) déplacer par un mouvement 
rapide, (se) projeter, (s’)épandre ” et que lapplication au jet d'une 
arme n’en forme qu'une acception. 

Ce point acquis, on gagne une confirmation et un terme nouveau 
dans phi. T. véhm “large, étendu”’, r@hméar “ plus large’, véhmih 
‘* extension, étendue "2 L’adjectif véim remonte & *raig-ma-, paralléle 
i rwig-na- (av. voiyna-), Pour le passage de -gm- a -/m-, comparer : 
*spragma- (sogd. ‘sprym’k “ fleur”) > phi. sprahm, arm. spram, 
pers. isparam “ basilic ” -—v.p. Hagmatana- > arm, Ahmatan, aram, 
NIVSON, syt. [STN, pers. Hamadan, On voit ainsi corroboré par 
‘un dérivé signifiant “‘ étendu”’, le sens de “se répandre, s‘étendre 
‘qu'on a reconnu 4 veig-, surtout en parlant des eaux. 

Dés lors, vaifah- se dénonce comme un abstrait désignant le fait 
de se répandre et plus généralement I'étendue ou l'extension. Kt 
aryanam vaijah- signifie I “* étendue iranienne”. La valeur exacte 
de ce terme appliqué & une région se détermme par le complexe 
descriptif dont elle est en réalité une abréviation. On ne semble pas 
avoir observé que la locution authentique, celle qui réunit tous les 
éléments nécessaires & l'interprétation, est airyanam vaé]é vowhuyd 


t Formes attestéca chee Andrens-Henning, Milteliraa, Manich., i, p. Ta(= SHAW, 
1932, p. 2100); Henning, Gott, Nachr., 183, p. 311 et n. 5, 
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déityayd “le vaijah- iranien de la bonne Datya” (Vd.1, 2; nu, 20; 
¥i v, 17, 104; xv, 2). Régissant le nom de fleuve Datya, le neutre 
vaijah- comme ci-dessus le féminin vaignd-, contient bien Vidée des 
eaux en mouvement. En conséquence l'expression qualifie I’ étendue 
iranienne de la bonne Ditya"’, c’est 4 dire la portion iranienne du 
territoire que le fleuve baigne. De 1A, plus briévement, aryanam vaijah-, 
Kran-véz “‘ étendue, région iranienne ”’. 


Il 

Il s‘agit maintenant d’ identifier la région ainsi dénommée. Personne 
n’ajoute plus foi 4 lillusoire équation aryanam (vaijah-) = Arran dont 
Justi et Darmesteter s'autorisaient jadis pour placer |'Erain-vézZ au 
Nord-Ouest de I'Tran. De par ses données, le probléme ne comporte 
qu'un nombre restreint de possibilités : |"Erin-vé% étant le premier 
pays mentionné dans le catalogue des provinces orientales qui ouvre 
le chapitre initial du Vidévdat, 11 faut nécessairement le chercher au 
Nord-Est de Iran. Aussi, depuis Markwart, a-t-on pensé & plusieurs 
reprises la contrée la plus septentrionale del’ Est iranien,la Chorasmie,! 
mais pour des raisons extérieures 4 l'Avesta. En fait la preuve peut 
en étre acquise par une comparaison de deux textes avestiques. 

Le premier chapitre du Vidévdit énumére dans l’ordre suivant les 
provinces de l'Est: a@ryanam vaija — gava- (Sogdiane) — margu- 
(Margiane) — baxéi-* (Bactriane) — Aaratva- (Herat), etc. Plusieurs 
de ces noms figurent aussi, disposés autrement, dans Yi x, 13-14: 
(miBrd) yd paoiryd zaranyd . pisd srira baraénava garawndili adal vispam 
ddiéaiti airyd . Sayanam savisld . . . yahmya apd navayd porabwik 
réaodenta Owarsente d@ iskatom pourulaméa mourum hardyum gaoméa 
suxdaméa adirizaméa. Passage métrique et ancien, dont les vers ont 
été inexactement séparés dans |'éd, Geldner. Nous le restituons ainsi : 


yo parvyd zaranya.jmad  (Miéra) qui le premier atteint 


srira barénava grbnali les belles cimes décorées d'or ; 
adat vispam ddidati de li il contemple tout entiére 
aryadayanam savisto aire des Aryens, lui trés fort, 
yohkmiya apa naviyah of les fleuves navigables 


provié ziaudanta @vaxsantai  larges, se précipitent torrentueux 


! Marquart, Arindehr, pp. 118, 155; Androns ap. Doegen, |.c.; Christensen, Le, 
p Set n- 1; Herzfeld, Arch. Mitteil., ii, p. 5; Bailey, SOS, 1932, VI. 2 na 

* Je néglige Niaiya, dont il est dit (Vd. i, 7) qu'ilee trouve entre Margu et Baxdi 
et qui ne marque pas une étape nouvelle dans la description, aie 
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dG igkatam parutaméa vers [ékata et Paruta, 
margun heraivam gavaméa  Margu, Haraiva et Gava, 
suréomeéd z*dirizaméa Sugda et X*irizam. 


Les noms géographiques de la fin du passage demandent quelques 
mots d’éclaircissement : Bartholomae a considéré 4 tort iékata- comme 
un substantif “ Fels(?)"’ dans ce passage, tout en le prenant pour 
un nom propre dans Y. x, li, et ¥! xix, 3; ces deux derniers exemples 
associent iskata (plur.) & la chaine Uparisaina, c'est 4 dire 4 la portion 
de |"Hinduku’ entre Balx et Kabul ; mais le nom n’est pas autrement 
connu,—Celui qui est écrit pouruta et qui se lira paruta ou parvata, doit 
probablement correspondre & l'appellation des 'Awaptrat (Herod, i, 
91), Mapunraé (Ptol. vi, 7)' et se rapporter 4 la région montagneuse 
qui se trouve & |'Ouest de la précédente-—A partir d'ici, la liste monte 
vers le Nord: mouru- est la forme qui alterne avec v.p. Marqu- dans 
les mémes conditions dialectales qui opposent par exemple phi. N.O. 
mury “oiseau”’ & 5.0. mure.—Une vocalisation fautive a produtt 
haréyum d'aprés une graphie OY avec épenthése de -e- dans 
la seconde syllabe, au lieu de Aaraivam, v-.p. haraiva-, gr. “Apia. 
Comparer av. dyum = airam ou vidoyum = vidaivam.—tava- désigne 
la Sogdiane et survit chez les géographes arabes dans le nom de (3, & 
lire yay; chin. Ho? 

Jusque la le métre correct garantit l'exactitude du texte transmis. 
Mais avec les deux derniers noms, swréaméa z"dirizaméa, on voit 
apparaitre un membre de sept syllabes que d'autres raisons invitent 
A tenir pour interpolé, Bartholomae a déji rejeté suxdoméa, simple 
glose de gavam. A plus forte raison 2x*irizaméa, réduit 4 lui-méme, 
se dénonce-t-il comme une addition au morceau primitif. Une nouvelle 
preuve en est donnée par la forme de l'un et de l'autre nom, La graphie 
surdam (var. saoréam, sauxéam, sudam), trahit une prononciation 
moyen-iranienne de type suyd, oi le vocalisateur a essayé de rendre 
par -r-l'articulation spirante de -y-. Par suite, le désaccord inexpliqué 
entre x"dirizam et v.p. (h)juvarazmis se dénoue de la mamiére la plus 
simple. Il est clair que seul v.p. (A)uwdrazmas, corroboré par les tran- 
scriptions ¢trangéres (arm. Xorozm, xolozmuk,* gr. Xopaqmes, aram. 

1 Ainsi déja Geiger, Ostir. K ultur, p. 9 n. 1. 

= Marquart, Eriadahr, p. 29, n. 2 et Andreas, Goll. Nachr., 1031, p. 12. 

4 Marquart, Lc., p. 155, n'a pu identifier la gemme appelée zolozmil en anménien 
(<< phl. *2"drazmik). Nous sayons maintenant par la Charte du palais de Suse, que 
Darius {aisait venir de Chorasmie la pierre ardaina (lazulite): biscka hya axdaina 
hawe ade (hjwedrazmiyd abariy. Suivant toute apparence, c'est lo pierre axdqinat 
qu'on appelait xolozmuik. 





*} locale; eeprom De méme que av. 


Barbi refldte en réalité Bahli- (cf. ske Lp pyei 77), de 











sis fa paves Wien eek Kaine abidanh detix 
bliszant la forme perse z*a@razmim, 

_ Creat préisément & titre din interpolation que vaut la mention de la 
n ranscripteur, voyant les noms de provinces se succéder 
pic iad ae Nord, a phelnen a alte qui s’arrétait 4 Gava (Sogdiane), 
d'un terme qui marque la limite septentrionale de |'Tran, la Chorasmie, 
Or, sil’on confronte 4 l’énumération de Ye x celle de Vd. i, on observe 
qu’elles s’ordonnent en sens inverse: Vd. i du Nord au Sud, Yt x — 
du Sud au Nord. Il suffit done de retourner la liste de Vd. i pour 
obtenir avec celle de Yt x les correspondances suivantes : 





Vd. i Yt x, 14 
haraivam haraivam 
hair dim reer Pe 
aryanam vaijo x*dirizom 


Le transcripteur s'est ainsi chargé & son insu de démontrer que 

'Eran-véz est la Chorasmie, et de convertir en certitude ce qui était 

depuis Markwart conjecture, probable, mais non encore établie par une 

preuve directe. Markwart se fondait sur le fait que d’aprés |’ Avesta, 

I'Eran-véz souffre d'un hiver de dix mois; les géographes arabes 
1 C¥. Sohaeder, Iran, Beitr., i, p. 68 ot Hersfeld, Paikuli, p, 1865, 


2? Ap. Doogen, op. cit., p. 381. 
® Arch, Mitteil. aua Iran, ii, p. 5. 
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décrivent en effet la Chorasmie comme la région la plus froide de 'Oxus 
et une des plus froides de l'Iran entier. Il faut bien dire que cet 
argument & lui seul ne prouverait rien, dabord parce que les hivers 

t tout aussi rigourenx a l’extréme Nord-Ouest de I'Tran, ce dont 
Darmesteter pouvait s’autoriser pour localiser |'Eran-véez au Karabagh ; 
ensuite, parce que, comme I'a discerné M. Herzfeld, la description de 
Vhiver qui désole l'Eran-véZ constitue dans Vd. i, 3 une interpolation 
de date arsacide, Comment I'Eran-véz serait-il “ le premier, le meilleur 
des séjours et des pays” (paoirim asanhaméa soiGrangméa vakistam) 
si l’été n'y dure que deux mois, et encore ~ trop froids pour les eaux, 
pour la terre, pour les plantes **, et sid la fin de Vhiver de nombreuses 
inondations se produisent ? De toute évidence celui qui a interpolé 
cette notice ne s'est pas soucié du contexte. Néanmoins, une fois 
V'équivalence de I'Eran-véd et de la Chorasmie fondée par ailleurs, 
l'interpolation reste instructive en ce qu'elle montre qu’on reconnaissait 
4 l'Brin-vedz le climat qui caractérise la Chorasmie, 

L'induction établie sur une comparaison de textes se fortifie en 
outre de deux indices géographiques : 

(a) Mr. H. W. Bailey ? a montré que l'ancienne désignation de la 
Sogdiane Gara, survit dans le nom fameux de Gépataaih : ce héros, 
transformé par la légende en un étre fabuleux, mi-homme mi-taureau, 
porte étymologiquement le nom de “ roide Gava ”. Pour la localisation 
du personnage, Mr. Bailey a mis en valeur la notice du Dad. i Dén. 89: 
Gépatsah xtatayih apar Gopat biim hameimand 7 6 Eran-vét pat bar 
i dp i Daityi “la royauté de Gopataih (s’exerce) sur le pays de 
Gdpat, qui est limitrophe de 'Erin-ved sur la rive du fleuve Datya”’. 
En effet la région de Gépat, la Sogdiane, avoisine immédiatement 
la Chorasmie. 

(b) La mention dans ce meme passage du fleuve Datya (= Oxus), 
Waccord avec la définition avestique airyanam vaéjé cawhuyd daityayd, 
ge fonde sur une tradition véridique que lon peut vérifier griice a cette 
sndication du Gr. Bd.87, daitya rot haé Erdn-vee bé dyét pat *SuBSastan * 
bé Saver “le fleuve Datya vient de l'Eran-véz et va dans le Sup dastan 
(Sogdiane)"’. L’Oxus traverse bien la Sogdiane et la Chorasmie, 
quoique dans le sens contraire, vers la mer d'Aral. D‘ailleurs la 








1 Op. cit., i, p. 14, n. 9, et déji Darmesteter, 24., ii, p. 7, n. 7; “Tout ce 
passage a lea allures d'une citation interpolée.” 

® ASOS., V1, 1932, p. B51 oq. 

© A lire ainsi, au lieu de GOpestan, Gurjistin, Panjistin, etc. Pour la forme: 
Supdastin, cf. Bailey, Le. p. $65 eq. 
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proximité de la Sogdiane et de |'Eriin-véé se trouve ici affirmée dans 
des conditions telles que, toute autre région orientale étant exclue 
par le catalogue de Vd. i, seule la Chorasmie peut venir en question. 
L’auteur du Bundahién a recueilli, sans peut-étre le comprendre, un 
renseignement dont la valeur n'est pas amoindrie par l’indication 
contradictoire du méme traité: Hrdn-vé? pat hustak 7 Aturpaétakan 
“|'Eriin-vek est dans la région de l'Adharbaijan’. Quand le centre 
de [Empire s'est déplacé vers l'Ouest, il s'est produit parallélement, 
i 'époque sassanide, un transfert dans la nomenclature géographique : 
on a reporté dans [Iran occidental une grande partie du répertoire 
des noms orientaux conservés par |’ Avesta. 
III 

Il est admis que le catalogue géographique de Vd. i refléte la 
division territoriale de l'Empire & l'époque ot il a été rédigé, vrai- 
semblablement sous Mithridate I" (174-136 av. J.-C.). A cette date 
la Chorasmie passait done pour le berceau des Iraniens. On ne saurait 
douter que lauteur de Vd. 1 ait reproduit ici une donnée ancienne 
quand on voit, méme dans les portions anciennes de |’Avesta, l'Aryanam 
vaij nommé avec la Ditya, qui est |'Oxus, D'autre part, la littérature 
pehlevie garde le souvenir encore net d'un Eran-ved localisé primitive- 
ment en Chorasmie. Le I" chapitre du Vidévdit forme done le lien 
entre l’Avesta ancien et les témoignages sassanides, Une pareille chaine 
de concordances invite A reconnaitre l'existence et la fidélité d'une 
tradition dont les débuts, antérieurs aux premiers YaSts, remontent 
pour le moms au commencement de lépoque achéménide et dont la 
teneur n'a pas varié jusqu'A la période sassanide. De 1A ressort un 
premier fait: si la tradition mazdéenne s'est attachée avec autant de 
constance a ce souvenir, c'est que le fonds historique et légendaire 
de "Avesta se relie 4 I'Iran oriental. Contre ce fait, que maint autre 
indice appuie, aucune combinaison ne saurait prévaloir. 

Pour déterminer, dans la mesure du possible, ce que l'histoire peut 
tenir pour valable dans cette tradition—et l'on sait A quoi se réduisent 
nos connaissances sur les antiquités préislamiques de la Chorasmie— 
il convient de définir la portée des termes. Ecartons comme incon- 
trélable tout ce qui concerne la naissance et l'activité de Zarathuétra 
dans cette région, pour nous limiter a l'origine des Iraniens. Par 
Iraniens, on doit sans doute entendre non l'ensemble des tribus 
aryennes qui ont peuplé le plateau iranien, mais plus simple- 
ment celles que l'on trouve établies dans l'Est. Quand le texte 
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avestique parle de leur origine, on comprendra qu’il s‘agit du plus 
ancien peuplement dont les tribus de l'Est aient gardé la mémoire. 
Sous cette réserve, rien n'empéche de croire A 'historicité de la tradition. 
Selon une version que Bériini a recueillie, les Chorasmiens faisaient 
remonter l'occupation de leur pays par les Iraniens 4 l’an 980 avant 
Alexandre ( = 1292 av. J.-C.), et Vinstallation de Syavus, début d'une 
nouvelle ére, 92 ans plus tard, soit en 1200 av. J.-C. Sachau a bien 
marqué le caractére artificiel et savant de ce comput? Mais sans 
adopter des dates que leur précision méme rend suspectes, on est en 
droit de retenir l'affirmation d'un peuplement de la Chorasmie 4 date 
trés reculée, En outre, bien que les indications données par Bériini 
sur l'arrivée de Syavud (av. Syivarsan) en Chorasmie ne s'accordent 
pas avec I'Avesta, le Sahnama ni avec les historiens arabes, il semble 
qu'on ne doive pas écarter toute idée d'un rapport entre la légende 
de Syivarsan et la Chorasmie. Les témoignages de l'épopée et des 
chroniqueurs veulent que Syivus se soit enfui en pays ~ turanien " ; 
les Chorasmiens, qu'il ait cherché refuge dans leur contrée. Il n'y a pas 
1A contradiction si l'on admet que le nom de “ turanien " s'appliquait 
aux tribus nomades du Nord-Est, des steppes limitrophes de la 
Chorasmie. D'autre part, Yaqut déelare avoir lu dans louvrage perdu 
de Bérini sur le X*%arizm que le nom ancien du pays était Fil? De 
fait on connait une citadelle chorasmienne du nom de Fir (Fil), et ce 
nom a pu étre donné a la fois 4 la ville et 4 la province entiére, tout 
comme X*arizm ou aujourd'hui Xiva. Ce Fir doit représenter la 
prononciation arabe de Pir. Or le haut dignitaire turanien, de la 
famille des Vésak (cf. av. Vatsakay-), dont Syivus a épousé Ia fille 
(Jarira, selon Firdousi), s'appelait Pirdn.* Si Pirin est dérivé de Pir 
(pour la formation, cf. Pahlavan, Xtzan, tirés d'un nom de pays), 
on saisit une relation concréte entre la Chorasmie et la légende de 
Syivarian, relation de méme nature que celle qui unit la légende de 
Rétstahm (Rustam) au Sistan. 

Que la Chorasmie ait bien été un centre de dispersion aux hautes 
époques, c'est ce que font supposer les invasions iraniennes dans [Ouest 
iranien et dans Europe orientale. La langue des Scythes, & en juger 
par l'onomastique et par losséte actuel, forme un groupe dialectal 


1 Bérini, Chronology, trad. Sachau, pp. 40-1. 

® Rachau, Zur Geach. und Chronol. con Kiwdrizm (SB. Wien. Akad., 1873, t. Ixxiii), 
p. 458 #1. : 

* Sachan, op. cit., p. 476. 

‘ Sur Syivui, cf. Christensen, Les Kayanides, p. 105 04. 
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avec le sogdien et le chorasmien, ce dernier mal connu, mais en tout 
cas proche du sogdien. C'est de Chorasmie que, pour ne rien dire des 
Cimmériens, les Scythes, les Sarmates, les Alains sont venus en vagues 
successives. Et l'on sait par les annales de Sargon que dés 714 av. J.-C. 
les Scythes avaient subjugué les Urartéens.' Si le peuplement iranien 
de la Chorasmie est ainsi indirectement assuré pour la fin du viii" 
slécle av, J.-C., il n'était pas exeessif de faire remonter au-delA des 
Achéménides la tradition avestique sur l'établissement des [raniens 
dans cette région. 

Rappelons enfin que plusieurs témoignages classiques affirment la 
parenté des Scythes et des Parthes: Parthi Scythia profecti (Q. Curt. 
iv, 12, 11); Seythew, qui Parthos condidere (id. vi, 2, 12); Parthi 
Scytharum exules fuere (Justin xli, 1, i); Sermo his (sc. Parthis) inter 
Seythicum Medicumque medius et utrimque mixtus (id. xi, 2, 3); 
Hapfvato: €fvos mada... DevOixav (St. Byz.) ——Tovs ¢ [Ta pbous 
cai IlapGvaious xaAoiat twes wai diAov eval dace PevOuedv (Eust. in 
Dionys. Perieget. 304).2 On ne tiendra plus alors pour fortuit que le 
catalogue des régions rédigé sous les Parthes ait conservé sa prééminence 
i la région d’ot les Parthes avec les Seythes étaient censés venir. 

Le probléme de I'Kran-vé% comporte donc, limité i ses données” 
principales, une solution positive, Ce nom se préte & une étymologie et 
& une localisation définies. Des découvertes ultérieures nous laisseront 
peut-ctre préciser davantage la part de la fiction et de la réalité qui 
se mélent dans la tradition mazdéenne sur l'origine des Iraniens, II 
suffira pour l'instant d'avoir pu reconnaitre A cette tradition une Ame 
de vérité, 


' Thoreau-Dangin, Relation de la & campagne de Sargon, pp. xiv-xv; Streok, 





Assurbanipal, i, p. ccelxxi sq. ; Julius Lewy, Forsch, zur alten Gesch. Kleinasiens, 
1025, p. 1 aq. 
* Of. Vasmer, fhe Sranier in Sildrussland, p. 10, 


Iranian Studies Hl 
By H. W. BatLey 
I, faah (fSéh) 

N a comment on Vid., 15, 42, the Pahlavi translator quotes a legal 

enactment as follows :— 

éh paidakénd ku patiydrak<i> av bar rasét, av gra Bakandar 
mat bit @n<i> av bun rasét av yd. 

‘It is so published that injury that comes upon the fruits lies 
upon the holder of the pledge, that which comes upon the stock, 
lies upon the farmer.’ 

For the interpretation of graBakandar, bar and bun, one may refer 
to Bartholomae, MM., 1, 14. 

In DEM,, 725, 11, we have :— 

apar aratéstar i atééak ké pat raBisn apar vistr ut yortak wt 
qaspand fraé rastnd ké &y@) hacis bekanak. 

‘Concerning horsemen without provisions who on their journey 
plunder the pastures, crops or cattle from which the farmer 1s 
absent.’ 

This word is frequent, as D&M, 725, 12 bis, 13, 16, 17; 727, 6, 
8, 9 bis, 10, 16, 17, 20 bis; cf. also the references of West, SBE., 37, 
78, note 1. It is written 4zyya) and -{yyd. and, with the abstract 
suffix 7h, {9% 34) occurs in DkM., 865, 18. The meaning 1s certain 
from the context: ‘farmer,’ whether keeper of cattle or grower of 
crops. The Sanskrit version renders it by visphayita (with incorrect 
variants), with which is to be compared the use of sphifayitum 
to render féuyé in Yasna, 48, 5, and the wpddhikarta rendering 
feuyantaééa, Y., 29, 6. 

‘The reading of the word as féah (or f#éh) is assured by its use i 
rendering Av. f#3nghya- (which occurs with unimportant variants). 
It is then a learned word with fs preserved, in contrast to supan 
‘herdsman’ with &, surviving in NPers. sabdn, Bal. (W) Sipank, 
(E) safank’. It is curious that West (loc, cit.) approached the meaning, 
though his reading was impossible, but missed the explanation, and 
Bartholomae in AIW., col. 1029, could make nothing of it- 

The frequency of the word sah gives confidence that the tradition 
is well-founded. From it the meaning of Av. /sdnghya- can also be 
determined, | 
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Y¥asna, 31, 10a—b :— 
al hi ayd fravarata vastrim ahyar fsuyantam 
ahuran asavanam vawhius fnghim manawhé 
The Pahl. Comm. renders the second line by :— 
sratay ahrav ké ayy pat vahman 
ku sardarih ¢ géspandan pat fraranth kunéh. 
Yasna, 49, 9a -— 
sraoa sasnd fSnghyd suyé taste 
Pahl. Comm. :— 
ka nigo(k)set Gmacign dn i xy) sil tasitar 
ku frasostr 4 dénik miga(k)set 
(Here the Sanskrit has gone astray with pasedt for ¢yy@)j.) The 
abstract 4t594)9¢) /éaA7/ is used in an epitome of this passage of the 
Yasna in DEM., 865, 18 :— 
apar stayién i frasostr ... pat fsahth géthan varzitarih sit tagitarih, 
Attempts to interpret Av. féonghya- have been frequent. References 
to earlier literature are given in AJW. More recently Andreas— 
Wackernagel proposed fSohiya*- related to spas-; ef. on this and 
Hertel’s use of it, the remark of Charpentier, Brahman, 47, note 1. 
The Commentator understood fsinghya- to be féah * farmer’, 
a word familiar to him,’ as we have seen. This suits both eee 
well. Therewith the etymology is given at a glance, Just as in Greek 
ro mékos ‘fleece, wool’, and in Latin pecus, pecoris, that is *pek- 
with -os/-es, see Brugmann, Vergl. Gram.?, 2, 1, 518, beside the well- 
attested *peku-, Skt. pasu-, Av. pasu-, Goth. faihu, so here *pekes- 
with -jo- gives *pkesio-, Iran. *fSahya-, Av. [éenghya-, correctly read faah 
(f4eh) im Pahlavi It is accordingly a designation of the fsuyant-. 
Then *féahya- beside the synonymous féuyant- in Y., 31, 10, recalls 
the use of the almost synonymous vastrya- with fauyant-. 


Il. *spanta- 
l. nireany. 
The nirang (Pahl. nirang 234, Paz. nirang, Skt. transcription 
niranga-, NPers. nirang, Arab. nairan]) occupies an essential place 


+ For learned words in Pahlavi, cf. the remark: drdy ké pat éoid i déntk rodnihet 
miitdat, ef., 36, 41. 


* Cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. (5), my *nmahyah-, 
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in Zoroastrian books. It is the ‘formula’, the results of which may 
prove either good or bad. In the course of theological speculation the 
nirang then attained a more significant place. We have accordingly 
three aspects, 

(1) nirang ‘ injurious spell’. 

The nirang of Dahak are alluded to in Dd Purs., (4, 5 (SBE., 
18, 201). Similarly in the Saindma (Vullers, 58, 464) nirang i zahhak. 
It has here the same meaning as yatikih. 

(2) ntrang in religious use. 

The Nirangastan of the Avesta has partially survived. It is 
described in DkM., 735, 6: brinak-€ nirangastan: malian apar 
nirang i izisn i yazdan. Similarly the yaziin and dtazs-sddisnih are 
classed with aparik dénik nirangik paspinth (Dd Purs., 27,5). Ct. 
also Dd., 38, 23, dénik nirangihd and Dd., 38, 32, frdrén nirangiha, 
The asrén (priest) possesses good nirang, he is rih-nirang (Paz. Texte, 
p. 335). DkM., 645, 1, nirang 1 var (translated by Bartholomae, 
SR., 2, 10, note 3, with ‘ Zauber des Var’) ‘ the nirang of the ordeal’. 
GrBad., 227, 10, Gandk Ménak and Az are struck down pat dn i gasanik 
nirang (translated by Nyberg. MO., 25, 346, as ‘ die magische Wirkung 

Similarly GrBd., 177, 6, nirang ut aBsdn 1 datik gasan. 

In the epitome of the Vidévdat, DA.M., 784, 11 fol. :— 

apar dn i nirang 1-8 pat bundahiin stahmakih i drut patis bé 
hast ut vazurk nérokih i airman xvdéisnih ut ahunavar ut han 
gisdnik apastak pat apaé daitan i dévan haé druzénitan + géhan 1 
ahrayih, 

In the same epitome the supernatural power of plants is noted. 
DkM., 784, 5 fol. :-— 


ul apar vazurk nérakth i *bésaz-dar urvar pat nirangik apdé- 
dastarth i vas pitiyarak dat i ohrmazd pur sraztak urvar av 
hésazénitan i daman haé hiyandakth, 

The nirangénitar is mentioned m DEM, 920, 20. 

The Commentators also understood nirang to be the study intended 
in the Avesta: mat, paiti.frasa- is explained by apak apaé pursisnih 
1 nirang. 

In this sense of ‘ good supernatural power’ the nirang is frequent. 
The same meaning survived in later Persian, So in the Sahndma, 
Vullers, 32, 180, when the physicians seek to cure 4ahhak :-— 
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hizishin 1 farzina gird dmaéand 
zi har gina niranghd sdxtand 
nar an dard ra dara na Snaxtand. 
In the Avesta the same view is attested by Vid., 7, 44, in the specific 
case of healmg :— 
karalé batiazaséa urvard.batsazasta ma bird .bagsazata 
To the third method of healing the Commentator remarks :— 
ké pat mansr spand bé3azénat ku aBson bunéh 
In the same text yat mafrom.spontom .ba&éazyd is glossed :— 
ké mansr spand bésazénitar veh né kunand vattaraé né buenand. 
This is nirang or afsén. Hence the epitomizer in DEM., 754, 
quoted above, rightly recognized the Avestan mg@ra- to be nirang. 
In the Avesta the injurious type of nirang is represented by the 


aya mobra >— 


Yast, 10, 20: frina ayanam mabranam yd varazyeiti avi. mibrié. 

Al-Nadim (Fithrist, viii, 3) speaks of a kitah nairanjat, and of the 
nairanjat al-asjar, wa ‘l-Oimar, wa *Ladhan wa ‘l-hasd' is. 

(5) The cosmic nirang is expounded in a passage of the Dénkart 
(DEM, 399, T-400, 21), which is of such importance that a transcription 
and translation is here attempted, although certam phrases remain 
obscure, 

apar nirang. Aaé nikéz 1 veh-dén. 
a: wirang Aast radémisnan raBakth 
agin gétéyik radenisn karénit nirang-é hast patis raBakih 
dn radeniin kar hastaé méndk raéémén wt hast ¢ andar gétéy 
vindriin i gétéy pat méndk rad Gn gétiyan apak nirang i géteyik 
raocnisn palis ra pet 

apayiénik-ié hast nirang i méndkan i patis gétey radénién wt vindrién 
ut & i samik géléy nivangik pat dp ut val 624 dp <ul> wit pat asman 
menok nirangik pat amahraspand varé ul xcearr vinarién 
ul fan geléy nirangik amécisn ¢ tan passdéisn 
ul méindk nirangik pat ruvan zindakih 
ul gehin amok pat asronih 

ul panakih pat aratéstarih 

uf vari pal wistryasil 

ul asanih pal hutursakth nirang 
ul hamak geléy ntrangik pat xeatayih 
ut ménak nirangik pal d&én vinarisn 
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martam tan géléy nirangik apértar pat Gpatih vindrisn 
ruvan ménok nirangik pat krpak boiisn 
ut &-ié dégon nihuftak rabénisn e&dnth ut an-eonth paidakih pat dénik 
var nirang i pésénik pat krtak dastan tastik dkasih 
an-ié i G2gén afrin nifrin i pat vavarikanihastan dén-paisakih ut andar 
gehan akasih 
ul Gn-ié i haé axtardn apartaran rasién varliin 
aPson i xrafstr GZanién wt gazién ul zahr darman 
vasth <i> vimarih bé-bariénth <i> hék visopdak 
ul nirang i pat alaxsan a@pin urvarin zanisn ut ayd(k)susiin <a> 
samikan 
an i andar bavisn ham-baviénih i fanvaran pat axtarin apaxtardn had 
*ron ul géhan* | 
in i andar vimarih ut druvistth pat haftakin ut ném haftakin andar mah 
purr mah ut vidafias 
Gn i haé den nirangik apastak izién pat snayiin <i> yacdin wt 
besenitarth <i> devin dén-paidakih 
ut han-ié vas nimiitar andar gétéy ut méndk zorik nirang yut haé an 
i pat iby 
ut kam-paidakih i andar getéy méndkik nirang apareéiakth i chr andar 
getty axean, *zruftakth i méndk-karih andar Gihr-karih 
fin i andar méndkan axrvan vas vay 62th méndk varé apar cihr raé nirang 
apar ¢ikr aparvéfakih ut Ghr andar nirang méndk varé *2ruftakih 
ul andar -ié gét@y pat kiévariin Sahran i Geak haé dit diy && hast <a> 
andar kisvar-@ éahy-é Gihrik 
pat han kigvar dahr nirangik hangarénd 
an i vastha paisak 


Notes To DEM,, 399-100 
(1) Aarénit nirang--. 


Sanjana’s variant ioe ges) 29 appears to be dittography. 
karenit, Paz. (SGV. 11, 77) karinté, Skt. karitah. It is taken here as 
absolute participle and noun. The same collocation—participle with 
noun—can form a possessive compound :— 

GrBd., 226, 1: hangarténit dam bavét ‘he becomes one who has 
finished his creation ’. 

Dd., Introd., 8: maytk martan i démurt mansr i dranjénit cand 
uskart datastan, 
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(2) méndk radenisn, 2orik nitrang. 

Cf. DEM., 893, 16: é@-ié raé é2 pat var versiénih dn i vorémand 
*tvar ul larik *risénth pat méndk-zorih, quoted by Bartholomae, SR., 2, 
10, note 3, 

(3) apayisntk, 

1, desirable; cf. Paz. aBiisnt = Skt. abhistha- . apayisniktar, 
Skt. akdiksaniyatara (MX). 

2. apiyisin ‘needed’; an-apayién ‘unneeded’, Dd., K 35, 199 
verso 5-6, corresponding to (rBd., 157, 13, warét av givak ku apayét. 
(4) varé * power, energy *. 

Av. varaéah-, varecahvant-. Turfan Mid. Iran. (8) yasdan ke pad 
xves varz ud raéni, 

erz, vré, eré' vynd. DKM., 675, 19, varé w xvarr ul 62. 

(5) Gmeéin ‘element *. 

Cf. Matiyan i Catrang, 26: 4 gin humandk kunom gon 4 imecisn 
ké martom hats. More often zahak ‘ element ’. ‘ 

GrBd., 142,11: 4 zahakdn hast ip ut samik vat ataxs 

145, 7: 4 gohr ut zahakin 
SGV., 4,17: GB Gtaé gil vas 
5,48: dtas a8 vad zami, 
(6) dmék pat asronih . . . et seq. 
Cf. GrBd., 31,9: brith i asrénth dast & ham-é danakah apak asronan 
31, 15: brahmak + aratestarih 6... dam-panakih kart 
32,6: brahmak i wistryasth dase 6 . - . gghan varzitan 
(7) dénik ver. 
Cf. var 1 dénik, MAD., 13, 1 (Bthl., SR., 2, 13). 


(8) Beer y#G (astik ‘certain, sure’. So SGV., 15, 62, taéti, Skt. 
suniseita-, SGV, 11, 140, pa tast, Skt. nigeayena : bé-3a qundh 
i gare bahis pa base. oe. a 
For the two forms, with and without tk, cl. nam-3t and nam- 
éigtik, The word may be derived from taita-* cut off * hence * decided ’, 
ef, Av. ta@itam dauru ‘cut wood’, Latin décidere shows a similar 
development. It is found elsewhere -— 
Ep. Man., i, 7,4: 68 én né tastik diniin hom ku kam Gis né siyet. 
Ibid., 1, 9, 12: adak-din pat nz *Sdyastth tahik n& mérEnit heh. 
Dd Purs., 38,10: tastik aguman, . 
According to SBE., 18, 160, tastik occurs also in Purs., 47,5. The 


text 15 not accessible, 
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The phrase jeg})2— 198) pol (ast is found several times in MAD., 
but Bartholomae in his discussion of the ordeal and the oath (S#., 2. 
7 fol.) failed to recognize the word. He inclined to connect it with 
tast ‘cup’. West also in the three passages of Ep. Man, and Dad. 
rendered (asik by ‘ purifying cup’, * consecrated cup’, which involved 
the passages in obscurity. 


(9) dfrin nifrin ‘ blessing and cursing *. 

Giiastak Ab. ad fin., zat wt Skast nifrit bavat. SGV., nifridaa, 
NPers. nafrin * curse", nafri ‘ curse’, ef. for the form Buddh. Sogd. 
"pryw, Man. Sogd. ptfriyy. 

The same value of mi- is found in Arm. work’ ‘curse’ from 
*ni-zava-, whereas in Avestan the simple verb cav- means * curse’ 
in Yasna 1], 1, zavaiti. Hence the Pahl. w1ut)39) Is nekinay 
‘repudiating * as read by the Pazand mig@raé, nigiraté, MX., 36, 13. 
Bthl. proposed viyirdy, SR., 2, 38. 

(10) pat éihr. 

Av. éiBra- * visible, manifest ', rendered by Pahl. paiéak, but also 
éihr, &ihbrak. Hence pat ihr‘ in visible form *, éi/rénitan * to embody ’. 

DEM., 681, 13: vadtan it hadié gétty Gihrénitak sfixtak av andar 
apigatik késisn pattilan., 

Zatspram, 6,6: dn méndk i vat andar iuhrik wat 1 andarvayik fraé 
yumbenet. 

SGV., 6,21: Ghranidar, Skt. rapayita. 

7,2: ¢2... Ghranidai, Skt. riipateit, 

Pahl. &hrak, NPers. Gihr, Gihra ‘ countenance *. 

The éihrik in the present Dk, passage is contrasted with the méndkik, 
just as in Zats. 6, 6, méndk ¢ vat is set over against andar cihrik, 

Dd. Purs., 27, 4: api-’ méndk-Ghrih raé6 dahisn 1 yazdan ut 
frahaztién ¢ méndk nirangik frahaxtisniftar. 

(11) *zruftakih agree. The spelling is to be compared with 
the treatment of cruvn-, Pahl. surran, and truftak from trftak. 
Pahl. iy  NPers. surb * lead’. 

DkM.,, 407, 1: zruftak ean d ul stitak ut rak-amék. 

DEM., 435, 12: av nihdnik cruftakih. 

GrBd., 35, 13: Paris MS. oeyeyy 9 azropel. Hence the verb is 
rap- ‘remove *, rwp- “ be removed °. 

VOL. VII. PAT 2. 1 
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Translation 

On the nirang. From the ‘ Exposition of the Good Faith’, It is 
this. The nirang is the coming into operation of controlling influences. 
So the controlling influence in the visible world, when a nirang is 
caused, is thereby rendered active, The action of those controlling 
influences is both in the invisible world and in the visible world. 
Recause the visible world is ordered through the invisible world, the 
things of the visible world are associated with the nirang of the visible 
world, and the controlling influence comes into operation through it 
The nirang of the invisible world is also necessary, since through it 
operates the controlling of the visible world and its organization. 

As to the earth, the nirang of the invisible world is in water and 
wind, the power of the water and wind in the sky. 

The nirang of the invisible world is concerned with the organization 
of the supernatural power and splendour of the Amahraspands. 

As to the body, the nirang of the visible world is concerned with the 
preparations of the elements of the body, the nirang of the invisible 
world is concerned with the life of the intelligent soul. 

As to the beings of the visible world, the nirangs are :— 

teaching by the priests 

protection by the warriors 

cultivation by the peasants 

comfort by the artisans, 

and the whole nirang of the visible world is vested in kings. 








The nirang of the visible world is concerned with the organization 
of the Faith. 

As to the body of men, the nirang of the visible world is most 
influential in the organizing of well-being. 

As to the intelligent soul, the nirang of the invisible world is 
concerned with the deliverance through good deeds. 

There is this also: m the controlling influence of hidden things 
the manifestation of its being so or not so, 

and the certain knowledge through the ordeal according to the 
established form by its use, 

and that also consisting of blessing and cursing, the religious 
manifestation of their trustworthiness and making known in the 
visible world, 

and that also connected with the movement and resolution of 
zodiacal signs and planets, 
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the incantation as cure of the attack, biting or poison of noxious 
creatures, the removal of the destructive character of a multitude 
of diseases, 

the nirang in respect of the assault of fire, water, or plants, and the 
metals of the lands, 

that concerned with coming into existence and conception of 
animals in regard to the zodiacal signs and planets . . . 

that in connection with disease and health in the weeks and half- 
weeks, the new moon day, and the seventh days after the full and new 
moons, ; 

that of the religious nirang according to the revelation of the Faith 
for the worship of the Avesta in propitiating Yazdin and vexing 
the dévs. 

The others also, appearing in great number in the visible and 
invisible worlds, as powerful nirang besides those which are embodied. 

Because the nirang of the invisible world is rarely manifested in the 
visible world, the embodied form prevails in the visible existences and 
the activity of the invisible is eliminated in the activity of the 
embodied, 

Because in the invisible existences the power of Vay and its 
invisible supernatural activity is more abundant than the embodied, 
therefore its nirang prevails over the embodied, and in the invisible 
supernatural activity of the nirang the embodied is eliminated. 

Also in the visible world, in regions and districts remote from one 
another there is a thing which in one region and district they consider 
to be embodied, but in the other region and district they consider to 
be nirang. That is abundantly manifested. 


2. apPson. 
Beside nirang, as we have seen, stands aBs6n with like meaning. 
So in GrBd., 177, 6: nirang ut aBson i datik gasan, and im the Vid. 
assages quoted above from DkM. and the Pahl. Comm, afsén in 
healing represents the m@é@ra- of the Avesta. 
The verb is attested in GrBd., 154, 15 :— 


narun ka né aBsiil éstét devin yatikin stanénd tiyr humanak 

av an <mures> véoend ul Ganénd é ra6 an mure nazun <—ka> 
né aBsiit été stanét <xrvarét> tak dévin kar né framayénd 

ka aBsit éstét né xcearét dévan vinds palié kartan né tuvdn. 





Here the afsitan works against the dévs. But just as there are 
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aya maéra in the Avesta, and good and evil nirangs, 50 the aBsén 
may be used by beings good or evil. In Afiyathar + Zaréran, 74 and 
100, the yatak Vidrafé has a spear: dn frags aBsitak. The weapon 
has been magically strengthened. 

Both aspects of the afson persist into NPers. The Sahnima knows 
the beneficent afsin of kings (Vullers, 20, 43, of Hosang), and the 
afsingari, which a heavenly Sardé teaches to Fireéin (V ullers, 50, 
304-5). The physician at the birth of Rustam (Vullers, 225, 1675) 


is described as— 





yak-é mard i bind-dil u pur-fustin 
and he exercises afsiin (afsiin kunad) in his work of healing. 

But the harmful afsin is illustrated in the case of Sarv, king of 
Yaman, the ah i afstingaran (Vullers, 73, 208), who tried to destroy 
the sons of Firédin by bringing upon them a bitter cold. 

In NPers. we have— 
afsiin 
afsan * fasemating, magician’ 
afsdna * incantation 
afsay * enchanter ’ 
afsdyidan * to subdue by : 
afsanidan ‘to make tame ' 


The etymology of asin is of importance for the discussion which 
follows, It can safely be explained as from a verb sav- with the preverb 
abi- (which the abi- of Sanskrit abdiedra ‘enchantment’ may 
support ; Salemann proposed upa- in GIP., 1b, 304), Hence *atn- 
savana-. The verb afi-sav- may be rendered * to exercise supernatural 
power upon, so imparting strength ° as to words or weapons, 

3. &tt-. 

We are led then to recognize a word sav- with the pregnant meaning 
of ‘strengthening’ by the exercise of supernatural power whether 
of words alone or of words associated with rites. This meaning, and 
this is of particular importance, is to be recognized also in the Avesta. 
Such a translation of the frequent Av. sav- seems alone to do justice 
to the contexts. It may be seen clearly in such a collocation as that in 
Visprat, 7, 2 :— 

arstdtam yazamaide vranuhim 
fridat.gatfom veradat.qailam savd.qazbam 
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rendered in the Pahl. Comm. :— 
aitat yazém veh fréh-datar i géhan 
valisn datar <i> géhan 
silténitar <i> géhan 
Similarly in verbal form, Vid., 4, 2, gloss — 
yo daimhave hu. vaxsdr 
fraomnahe varadamnahe rrafamnahe suyamnahe 
Pahl. Comm. : ké déh pat huvars fritrvénét ku ves be kunch <valenet> 
rraténét siiténét ku-& stil patié kunénd. 

To this sev- with transitive meaning ‘to strengthen’, the corre- 
sponding intransitive is attested as *-uei- ‘to increase, be strong’ 
in Skt,, Gr., and Iranian :— 

Skt. dvay-, Av. spay-, Oss. résuyun, NBal. siay ‘ to swell’, 
Gr. cvew 
Adjectival derivative :— 
Av. stira-, savista- 
Skt. diira-, 4avestha- 
Gr. devpos, KUptos 

In Mid. Iran. sav- is chiefly found in the participial sat: Pahl. sit, 
sillénitan, sitémand, siilénilar are frequent. NPers. sid is * profit, 
advantage °. 

Pahl. sit-aBkarih ‘ affording saf’: Dd., K 35, fol. 199, verso 6: 
ut sit-aBkarth apar givak av rétastakin baxsét is used of the wind 
which brings rain to promote the welfare of the world. So also 
Dd Purs., 30, 11, sit-aBhar, and GrBd., 5, 9, silt-aBkariha. DEM., 
751, 4-5, sit ut nirmat." 

The gloss to saokavantam, Yast, 7, 5, reads in GrBd., 165, 10 :— 

sitémand ku bar <ut> &p <av> urear dahét. 

Similarly GrBd., 66, 12 fol. — 

hamak kaf haé zamik apar Gmat hand ké frahaxtisn ut sit i 
martéman had. 

Dd.. K 35, 199, verso 7-11, uses this same phrase in describing the 
effect of rain :— 

patis navak ap-ié navak tacign ut navak *béesazénisnth av urvaran 
ui navak varsién ut navak zargonih av zamikin wt ydédasrih av 


t In nirmat we should perhaps recognize wi-rmat, a derivative from ar- with reduced 
grade *r-mati-. Arm. armaf ‘root’ may be explained as "d-rmate- (Nyberg, MO., 
23, 369, proposed *a8(a}mat), Avestan drmaiti- needs further consideration. 


= a 
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gospandan ut navak zayién ut navak xeap damih{@] av aparik 
daman ut navak bam ut navak hugénith dahat patéxvih 1 géhan sit 
ut frahaztiin i 0th dahisn aBziyéntt. 

Here the same idea is elaborated which is intended by the 
fradat .gat6a- and savd.gaé0a- of the Avesta. The translation of 
Pahl. siit by ‘ advantage ’ is inadequate. It is rather a © strengthening 
and promoting of welfare '. 

The verbal form occurs in Pahl. in DkM., 674, 13 fol., in explaining 
the word siitémand (here rendering the Av. saosyant-) :— 

sitémand pérétgar nam tan-kartdr-aic nam 
ain silimand éégan harvisp arv ¢ astémand savénél (yp PO 
It is found also in DkM., 606, 5 fol. :-— 
abak fraé raft porusasp pat méndk-kamakth gon ménakan 
apaiyast méndk saviénih Mypyypg ku ménokin ham-é sit. 
Pahl. Psalt. setyklyhy. 

In the recently published Pahlavi Psalter the word svtyklyhy 
*;atzkarih occurs three times to translate Syriac Aeép’ and (hapt’ 
‘ prayer’. It was possible accordingly to decide the correct form of the 
name of the 29 p{9 Nask as Sat-kar, since this Nask begins with 
a treatment of the Ahunavar, that is, precisely as was seen above, 
one of the nirangs in the passage DEM., 784, quoted above, It is 
therefore possible to see in siit-kar, siit@-karih the word sit with the 
same meaning as afsdn and nirang from the verb sev- * to strengthen 
by supernatural power’. Its adaptation to the Christian sense of 
‘prayer’ is natural: the * potent formula” passing over to prayer. 

It may then be considered that we have :— 

(1) aBsén, aBsit, aBstitak 
(2) sit-bor : 
from the same sar- and with the same meaning. 

Barr, in the Glossary to the Pahlavi Psalter, p. 54, suggested 
a possible connection of setyklyhy with Av. srudi-, that is, sr- becoming s-, 
but the supposed parallel m Pahl. aBsds is to be otherwise explained, 
as -s0s from -sauk-s-,* an inchoative form of sauk-. It is clear that 
a derivation from sev- in the sense suggested ia more satisfactory. 


1 Tt is curious that a similar transition appears to have taken place also in the 
Syrise : kip is used of ‘sorcery * in Hebrew and Akkadian. | 
® Similarly NPers. dés- ‘ adhere" beside déda ‘ tincture of Inc", Arm. dod * lac’. 
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4, *kyen-. 

A meaning ‘strengthen by supernatural power’ seems to be 
attested outside Iranian in Balto-Slavonic for another derivative 
of *keu-, namely with the enlargement -en- in *huen-. 

Lettish svés has preserved certain interesting uses. I am indebted 
for the following information to Mr. N. B. Jopson. 

(1) G. F. Stender, Lettische Grammatik, Milan, 1785. 

p. 233. ¢wehti lahjti, heilige Fliiche, heissen bey den Bauren, wenn 
jemand auf der Kanzel, auf Begehren eines andern (ver- 
mutlich nicht umsonst) braf verflucht wird. 

p. 270, gwehtas meitas, unterirdische heilige Madgens, unter welchen 
dic Semmes mahte oder Erdgéttin ihr Reich hatte. Diese 
Madchen sollen fiir ihre Verehrer, des Nachts alles arbeiten, 
dass, wenn sie aufstehen, alles fertig finden. 

p. 270. dwehti wahrdi, heilige Worte. So nannte die aberglinbische 
Letten, die gemurmelten Worte der vermeinten Weihsager 
und Segensprecher. 

(2) G. F. Stender, Lettisches Lexicon, Milan, 1789, Zweiter Theil, 
p. SOT. 

awehts, heilig, selig. it. theuer und hoch, it. das Besondere 

awehti wahrdi, Gottes Wort, abusive das abergliubische 
Besprechen, it. wenn ein Prediger auf der Kanzel brav 
flucht, welches ehemals Mode war. 

éwehts putns, Storch. 

éwehts nasis, cin Messer, dessen Schnitt sehr schmerzet. 

éwehts kohdums, unheilbarer Biss. : 

gauliti ¢wehtiht, Sonnenuntergang feyren und alsdann 
die Arbeit aus der Hand legen, ist ei lettischer Aberglaube. 

It was, of course, employed by Christians in the sense of * holy ’. 
In the examples here quoted we seem to have a use of the word 
independent of Christianity * and therefore important. ‘This is con- 

“firmed by the Serbo-Croatian :— 
svéliti (1) ‘to avenge’; sin svéf ocd ‘the son avenges the 
father *. 
(2) ‘to consecrate’; svedtenik sveti vodu ‘the priest 
consecrates the water ’. 


1 Cf. alao Coch modla ‘idol, temple’ beside Pol. modla ‘ prayer’, as treated by 
Benveniste, BSL. 33, 133. 
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asnela “revenge ’. 
osvdtili ‘to avenge ’. 

Both Lettish and Serbo-Croatian words represent an Indo-Eur. 
*i-uen-to-. In Christian use */uen-to- is found regularly in these and 
the other Balto-Slav. languages :— 

Lettish svéts. 

Lith. sventas. 

Old Slav, svett. 
Serb. svét, svéfa, svélo. 
Pol, swi¢ly. 

Old Pruss. swints. 

The examples in Lettish and Serbo-Crotian suggest an original 
meaning ‘to strengthen by supernatural power’ as for the Iranian 
sav-, abi-sav-. This is particularly clear in the Lettish use of svéts 
in reference to ‘words’ and ‘knife’: svéts implies the presence of 
magical power in both. A transition to express the sense of * holy’, 
as in the case of ‘ holy water’ in Christian use, was evident. The word 
could then be given meanings which early Lettish beliefs did not 
compass. It is possible that further search would discover other 
examples in the Baltic texts. 

This Balto-Slav. word is identical in form with the Iranian *spante-, 
*santa-. 

5. Iranian *spanta-, *santa-, *Santa-. 

In dealing with the vexed problem of Iranian *spanta-, to which 
the inquiry has now led, it is necessary to keep in view four points. 
These are (1) the Avestan contexts, (2) the etymology, (3) the Balto- 
Slav. cognates in their oldest ascertainable meanings, (4) the traditional 
Pahlavi translation. A view which allows full value to each of these 
four factors receives thereby a strong cumulative confirmation. It 
ia hoped to show that each of the four aspects are in accord. The 
result is likely therefore to be trustworthy. | 

The central importance of spanfa- in Zoroastrian studies is self- 
evident and explains the rich literature which has been devoted to 
the problem of its meaning. 


' It is obvious that this would also explain the Germanic Goth, Awnal; Old Engl. 
itisel * sactament *, which has been supposed to represent *hntslom. From * an offering 
of magic power ' to ‘ancrament' would be but another example of the adaptation of 
pre-Christian words to Christian uses. 
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From the time of Anquetil du Perron attempts have been made to 
translate spanta-, The following may be noted :— 


(1) In the AJW. Bartholomae has an elaborate note in which he 
secks on the evidence of Lithuanian aventas, by him understood as 
‘heilig’, to prove that the meaning of Av. sponta- is ‘ heilig’ and 
nothing else. Similarly Spiegel and Geldner translated, 

(2) Jackson (G1P., 1, 655) wrote ‘aw. spanta “ vorteil-, gewinn-, 
heilbringend "’, von der Wurzel span (su) ~ nititzen, forthelfen, 
vermehren ”’’: hence he translated ‘ wohlthitig *. 

(3) B. Geiger (SWAW, 1916) attempted a new explanation by 
comparing Skt. pan- * to praise °. This is phonetically inadmissible. 

(4) Junker (Ung. Jahrb., v, 1925, 411 fol.) proposed to connect 
spenta- with the group of words to which spaifa- * white’ belongs, 
with the meaning of ‘shining’, thinking of the light in which Ahura 
Mazdah dwells, This view is also held by Hertel, Beitrdge zur Erklarung 
des Awestas und des Vedas, p. 108 fol. It is in conflict with the Balto- 
Slav. cognates and the Pahl. tradition. 

(5) Johannson connected spanta- with Gothic swinps ‘ioyupes  ; 
see Charpentier, Brahman, 46, note 5. This is phonetically inadmissible. 

(6) Lommel by a consideration of the contexts (ZI/., 7, 44 fol.) 
came to the conclusion that spanta- could everywhere be rendered 
‘ klug’. This can, however, in two cases be done only by straining the 
meaning severely, namely in gaospanta and maGra sponta. 

‘As can be seen, none of these explanations satisfy all the four points 
upon which it is necessary to insist. 

A new explanation is accordingly here offered, which if it proves 
acceptable must affect the view of Zoroastrian origins to an important 
extent. 

It has so far been seen that Mid. Iran, Zoroastrian texts contain 
a theory of ‘ supernatural power ’ manifested in the cosmos as well as 
in the acts of daily life, as in the case of the physician healing by 
aBson and the use of ‘spells’ by Az Dahaka. 

The agreement of Balto-Slav. theory as expressed by representatives 
of *kuen-to- may justify the assumption that *key- had been early 
specialized in this direction in these two Indo-Eur. dialects. If this 
was the case—the idea of ‘ effective power’ expressed by *hen- and 
its cognates—it would not be surprismg to find traces of such 
a meaning in the Avestan spenla-. 
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The word is attested in Iranian as follows :-— 

Av. spanta-, comp. spanyah-, superl, sponiita-, spanté .tama-, 

abstract spdnah-, adj. spanahvant-. 

Gr. odevdadarys. 

Cappadocian Calendar covdapa. 

Arm. spandaramet, -1 Acovucos. 
spandarametakan * Dionysiac °. 
sandaramel-k' yi xarw, advrov. 
sandarametakan xaray8dvos. 
sandarametayin ,8avwws. 
sandarametapet Anwrjryp.- 


Saka séanda (see below). 
Sogd. Letters "sp'né't nom. pr. 
Man. sprd'rmt, mrl’spnd (see Waldschmidt—Lentz, Man. 
Dogmatik, 91). 
Pahl. spand, gospand, maraspand, amahraspand. 
NPers. gospand, gésfand. 
Probably the name of the rue plant is to be connected :— 
NPers, sipand, isfand ‘rue’, sipanddn ‘seed of wild rue. 


Afgh. spaénda ‘ wild rue °. 

It is a plant of apotropwic character. Cf. wrear pat nirangik apac 
déstarih i vas pitiyarak, DkM., 784, quoted above. 

These various forms assure the etymology. The alternation of 
sp-, s-, 44- is of the same type as that of Median omaka, Av. spd, 
sand, Pahl, sak, NPers. sag, Waxi daé, and Av. aspa-, OPers, asa-, 
Saka aésa-, Waxi yos. Hence we have here an Indo-Iranian *4yanfa-, 
Indo-Eur. *kuen-to-. We have recognized the identical form in Balto- 
Slav. The formation is an adjectival derivative with suffix -fo- from 
a subst. *Luen-, ef. Brugmann, Vergl. ffram., ti, 403, who quotes the 
type in Gr. @avpacrds, Skt. siirta-, and especially Italic examples, 
as Latin fastus. Av, spenta- is therefore the equivalent of spanahvant- 
‘possessing spanah- °. 

It has been shown that the meaning of the Balto-Slav. word, as 
attested in particular by Lettis svéts and Serbo-Croatian dsveta, 
expressed the idea of ‘supernatural power’. This is precisely the 
meaning which fits the Avestan words. Here we find :— 
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maGra spenta. 
gao sponta, Vid., 21,1. (Pahl. Comm. gav i apzonik.) 
sponta drmailis. 


spantd maimyus. 

na spanté, Yasna, 51, 21. spantom naram, Visprat, 19, 1. 

spanta daéna, Y., 45, 11. 

ajam ... spantam amasam, Y., 37, 4. 

fravadis ...spantd ... spanistd ... styd ...savistd, Yast, 15, 75. 

GOs urvatistahe spontahe. 

gibabys spantabyd, Y., 55, 1. 

haoma siira spanta, Vispral, 9, 3. 

aurvanté .. . sponta videdwhd, Y., 57, 27. 

sponta fradaxsta maraya. 

spanté.data-. 

spanté.xratu-, Yast, 13, 115, nom. pr. Cf, Dd., 36, 11, 
aBzonik xrat. 

spanté.frasan-, Vid., 22, 19. 

So the abstract, associated with ‘ knowledge ’, is found in :— 

spananha vaééya.paite, Y., 9, 27, addressing Haoma. 

Y., 9, 22, spdind mastiméa, 

Yau, 10, 33, mastim spand vaédim. 

Vid., 18, 7, avaGa avhd spanyd yer mam pailt. parasanhe, 


The possession of spanah-, which according to the explanation here 
proposed means ‘supernatural power ’, is attained by the knowledge 
of what was called nirang and aBsdn in Mid. Iran. Cf, the Pahl. 
rendering of Av. mat. paiti.frasa- by apak apace pursisnih ¢ nirang. 

Just so in the Sahnama afsdn is associated with wisdom: 
Vullers, 73, 214 :-— 

bad-an tzadi farr ufarzdnagi —ba-afstin 1 Sahan wu marddinagi 
Vullers, 71, 178, speaking of the physicians :-— 
pur az ding u pur fustin amasand 

The na spontd of the Gathis is the man who has this power. The 
spanté mainyus is the being of the invisible world who manifests this 
same power, and the sponta- mg Gra- is exactly the nirang. It is possible 
also to understand the cow as spenta-, and the earth called spentd. 
It is a meaning made necessary by a comparison with Lettish. 

The activity of the being who has spanah-, the spanta- man, 18 
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expressed by the cognate verb spanu- in the Gathic passage, Yasna, 
61, 21 :— 

drmatié na@ spanté hed Gisti uxéais Syaobana 

daind asam spanvat 
This is probably also the meaning of spanvants in Hadar Nask, 1, 4. 

It has therefore been shown that the three first points—(1) Avestan 

context, (2) etymology, (3) the meaning of the Balto-Slav. cognates— 
confirm each other and together assure a meaning of ‘ supernatural 
power’. There remains the fourth point: the Pahl. Commentators 
rendered spanta- and the related words, not by a cognate word, but 
by afzonik. It is now necessary to show that this is equally in accord 
with the above result and in turn confirmatory of it. 


6. aBzonik. 

In the Pahlavi Commentators’ rendering of Av. spenta- and its 
cognates we have another example of an interesting practice. This is 
to avoid an identical or etymologically related word in translating 
Avestan. Turfan Mid. Iran. shows that the phrase yasn ué vahm was 
familiar, yet Av. vahma- is not rendered by vahm in Pahl. In the 
Frahang i Oim, 10, Av. pusam ‘ crown’ is rendered by aparsar 492g, 
although Turfan Mid. Iran. has prsg *pusay (M., 7, 9. North.) and 
Arm. has psak. Similarly Av. éi@ra- is usually rendered by paidak, 
though éihr and Gihrak are also found. It is therefore not necessary 
to suppose that the commentators used afzénik to render sponta- 
owing to a mistaken association of the words. 

It is important to define, if possible, the meaning which was 
intended by the translators in using aBz6nik, Happily the word and 
its cognates are well attested. 

The oldest examples of the verb are in two Old Pers. inscriptions. 
The first published by Herzfeld with facsimile in * A new Inscription 
of Xerxes from Persepolis’ (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1932), and again in 
AMI., 4, 117 fol., and also by Benveniste, BSE., 33, 144 fol. :-— 

3940 uta aniya kriam abijavayam 


The second inscription, also of Xerxes, was published in the 
Illustrated London News, 8th April, 1933, p. 488 — 
9-10 adam abiyajdvayam abiy ava kriam 
The meaning is clearly ‘ to add’. 
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We have the word also in Turfan Mid. Iran. (8) “bev- and “bz'y-, 
see Henning, Manichaica ii, and in Budh,. Sogd. "Bz'w-, 'Bz'w'y- 

In Pahl. the word is common. It is here a matter of the meaning. 
Two aspects are represented. 

(1) aBzitan, aBzayénitan ‘to increase in number’. 

In Yasna, 62, 4, spdnah- is glossed by aBzonihih ku tak (3-€ vas 
fis danom <aBziitan> 

In Yast, 1, 8, spanahvent- is glossed by aBzayénitar hu haé andak 
Gis vas Gs bé aBsaiyenem. . 

GrBd., 222, 3-4, ka-m yortak dat ku andar zamik bé parkanénd ut 
apaé rasénd pat aBzon apaé bavét, 

GrBd., 54, 4, kast ut aBz6n kunénd ‘they shorten and increase *. 
So in NPers. afziin ‘ more °. 

Sahndima (Vullers, 429, 72) :— 

birtin raft ba 6 zt laskar suvdr 
zi mardan i jangi fuzin az hazar. 

(2) afzat is further defined by its opposite, vizit rizidtan ‘ to lessen, 
to do harm ' (ef. Bthl., SR., 3, 53 fol.). Dd Purs., 27, 2, api-é dart ul 
vizayiin apar vitart éstét nazaktar, SGV., 4, 63, wasiidan, Skt. 
vidhvamsitum. SGV., 8, 73, e& vazidari, Skt. virodhatvat. CF. 
Saihnama (Vullers, 368, 844), fazdyanda bid az gazdyanda bid. 

Hence afzitan will mean ‘to increase, strengthen’. So aBzayisn 
explains féavian (gloss to Av. fSaonibya, Sirdé., 1, 7), which means the 
well-being of the herd, including an increase in numbers. The Skt. 
version uses sphitayitum ‘to make prosper ' for fsavénidn. 

DkM., 729. aBzayéndkénitan <i> dn i ahrav pat danakih ut 
hihénitan i Gn i druvand pat dusakasih <i> géhan. Similarly the use 
of afzi5 on Sasanian coins means * well-being, good fortune ', some- 
thing more than a bare increase in numbers. 

The same view is attested by (rBd., 48, 12, in the list of opposites : 
ganakih hast zatarih av aBz6nikih, Here aBzénikih might be translated 
‘making prosper’ in contrast to zafarih * destructiveness ’. 

It is also interesting that for fraidim, Yasna, 53, 6, the NPers. 
gloss has afziini-dahisni, the Skt. erddhidatih. 

We are here in the presence of the same conception as that 
expressed by the sit wt frahazxtién i géhan, and the Av. sav. qaéba-. 

Since sav- and spenta- are restricted in the Avesta to beneficent 
activities, resulting in prosperity among living beings, the rendering 
of spanta- by aBz6nik looks to the result of the activity of the being who 
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is spanta-, who possesses the supernatural power, the nirang, needed 
to promote the well-being of the world, which is the aPzit of living 
creatures. It is therefore evident that aPzénik is not * bountiful’, 
nor is it simply ‘ increaser ' as the glosses quoted above ( Yasna, 62, 4; 
Yast, 1, 8) might at first suggest : aPznik is ‘ he whose activity results 
in aBrat’, the sit wt frahaxtién i gehan. 

It will now be evident that the cosmic view of the nirang in the 
Dénkart, as translated above, may justly be considered a doctrine of 
the Véh-dén, and represent speculation based on the Avestan idea of 
the sponta- and the maéra-. 

As shown by the agreement of Balto-Slavonic and Middle Iranian, 
spenta- was probably at one time used both of bad and of good super- 
natural power, It is specialized in the Zoroastrian tradition in a good 
sense, as happened, for example, also in the case of ahura-. 


7. Saka ésanda. 

In Avestan sponta Grmaitié is often the ‘ earth’, whatever be the 
explanation of drmati-. 

When tt is remembered that in Saka purra (fem.) 15 used for“ moon’, 
that is, the epithet, as in Av, parand.mah- and in Pahl. purr mah * full 
moon’, without the word ‘ moon ‘, and also that wrmaysda is ‘sun’, 
it is probable that s4anda, Sanda * earth’ is to be explained similarly 
as an adj. without the noun. 

In Saka, as in the modern dialect Waxi, Indo-Iran. 4u is represented 
by &, where Avy., Sogd., and the North-West. dialects have ep, and 
Old Pers. has 5. 


Saka ésiya-“ white ’ Waxi éaé * dog’ 
inééa- * all’ yas * horse ’ 
aésa-* horse * yif?n * iron’ 

eis * louse " 


Hence Saka séanda- is the expected form corresponding to Av. 
spanta-, In Saka we find ysamaséanda ‘ ground, soil, earth * (-@ <-aka), 
ysamassandaa-* the world’, séanda * earth". 

We seem to have here an old phrase *sam- *suantaé, which has 
been replaced by spenfa drmaitié mm the Zoroastrian tradition. If Av. 
drmaitié is brought into connection with Arm. armat ‘root’, the 
meaning could be * basis’, which would suit well to replace a word 
meaning ‘ earth". 
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8. ahra-. 

In the Avesta the spanté mainyus, as the being whose activity is 
constructive, tending to the prosperity and strengthening of living 
beings, stands over against the awrd mainyus, which should probably 
be translated by the opposite as ‘ destructive °. 

We should then have an Iran. base af- (or and- with nasal, but 
the form asta on which such a form is based cannot be pressed to prove 
the nasal, as is indicated by such a spelling as maza, which corresponds 
to Skt. maha) ‘to destroy’. 

From this an explanation of Aogamadaééd, 28, is attainable :— 

ma mam tanvd iGyejanuhaity 
avrai vairt fraspayous 

yim cruvaniom aibivantam 
yim daéim *afradarasvantam * 
frakerantal awré mainyus 


In this passage vairi should certainly be read *vaire, dat. sIng., 
not as Geiger followed by AW. *vairim, The dative case dura. *raire 
depends on the verb fra-spa- ‘to throw down to’. Examples of such 
datives are given by Brugmann, Vergl. Gram., 11, 2, 502, of the same 
type as Gr. yvyas dede wpotayper, Skt. mplydve vi esd niyate. 

In this phrase awra- var-, awra- may be rendered * destructive ’, 
hence ‘ pit of destruction’, that is dosaxr, the pit of Ahriman. So 
the Pazand reads @ i gand var ‘ the pit of the destructive one ’, and the 
Skt. paraphrases with'angromanionarakagupha. 

This same phrase is used also in DEM., 660, 1 :— 


aaan av an i ganak var Sy sup aBkanénd av disare 
in a quotation of Dén, referring te the age of iron. West in SBE., 47, 97, 
rendered ‘smiting precinct °. 
The Pizand @ i gana var and Pahl. gandk var are half-translations. 
But just as Ahréman, Ahriman represents *Ahbramanyu-, 'Apeipdvios, 
Av. anré.mainyus, with ahr-,2 not translated by ganak, so *ahra-var 


Pazand anafnds and Skt. andloka-. It is confirmed by Grfd., 188, 11, where Ahriman’s 
abode is described :— 
givik tarik ut gandak andar a-frid-paibik didare rib pipet ku tir pat dast 
Ayal griftan gandakié pat birt Aiydt britan, : 
Hence a-frid-poidak represents an Av. “afradaraerantam, just as fraé pardak renders 
Avy. fridaraera- in Yaena, 57, 27. 
2 Pd. 36. 11, 13, 101, has aagraman. 
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is probably to be recognized in the Turfan texts. In M 99d 21, 22, 
occurs ‘hryer *akrévar. Various attempts have been made to interpret 
this word. F. W. K. Miller gave ‘*Wall (?)’; Waldschmidt and 
Lentz, Stell. Tesu, p. 114, “hryver ‘Umwallung® (T. ii, D. 178, iv 
verso, 36); Jackson, Researches, p. 66, thought of Av. d@@ri- and 
I rara-. It receives a better explanation if it is connected with this Av. 
awra- var-. 





IIf. Pahl. Ssoes) vitvar ‘grieved’ 
In the description of Spandarmat, GrBd., 173, 3 fol., we have in 
line 7 :— | 
api-& vehth én ku vitear ut gilak épar 
Dil Ane 


Plaris MS.) Sango 993) Yygep) 
‘ Her being good is for this reason : she is grieved and filled with 
weeping.” . 

The lamentations of Spandirmat are known elsewhere, as m this 
same passage following and Zamisp Namak, 74 (BSOS., vi, 582). 
To épar ‘ filled with ', cf. NPers. 6bastan * to fill’, and for the form and 
meaning cf. the use of the frequent NPers. -agin, from *akén, * filled 
with’: épar is then a verbal noun ‘a filling’, NPers. dobar 
‘lamentation " docs not seem of use here. 

DkM., 579, 20%: guft éstét ku gildn-dpar ut vitvar pat krpak kartan 

tursak barisn ) 

‘It is said that the person full of weeping and grieved must be 

active in doing good works,’ 

gilan-épar with -an as kairdn-dist (Husrav, 10) and dpéan-dan 
‘water-pot" (GrBd,, 62, 11). Pahl. Psalt. v' Pnéyny. 

DkM., 921, 6-7: é-ié rab 68 vitvar 299@9) frataim admét bavet 

ul fraron admet fraskart nimataraé bavét 
Here fratam-aémel * having hope of the end’, 
Dd., 36, 27: vitearih bart i andar kixrsisn 
‘he allotted the distress which exists in the conflict.’ 
Here vitvarih 19G))- 

The reading of vitvar 1s so determined. The form vitvarih proves 

that yee) is adj. (which also suits the contexts). Hence... var. 





1 Bartholomac, quoted Jf0., 15, 1M, note 6, seems wrongly to have read aryt. 
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The initial letters -g9) allow various readings, but the meaning 
already determined by the context points to the participle of wa(y)- 
‘to excite ', therefore *vifa- ‘excited’, in a bad sense ‘distressed ’. 
The Pahl. will accordingly have vit. In Sanskrit also the verb developed 

similar meanings : vi- (wéli, vitd-) ‘ to excite ’, dvi-, dvi- * pain’. 

A parallel development is illustrated by the verb fram-. NPers. 
faram is‘ grief’, but Turfan Mid. Iran. pramén (also with initial f-) 1s 
‘joyous’ (Henning, loc. cit. ii). So to read also in M. 97, d 23, 846 ud 
pram<én>. Both meanings find their explanation in a verb fram- 
‘to be agitated’!, In Pahl., @rBd., 128, 2, 11, we find the fire 


altars 4 ’ Sy (P. by Sy) that is, fram-kar. Here there are three 


possible translations: (1) * causing agitation ’, (2) ‘causing joy’, 
(3) ‘ causing grief’, as Markwart rendered it in Sahriha i i Eran, p. 56, 
The most probable meaning is that the fire itself is * (always) excited’. 
Pahl. vitvar is then *vita-bara- ‘ bearing grief": *vita- n. This same 
*:ifa- is attested with adjectival function in Turfan Mid, Iran, in 
a word which has been already several times discussed.* 
5. 9, a 21-3 
kird-ué nasdh wo zinddn ‘ Az created the physical body 
u-& bast qyin vydr'y and prison, and bound the 
grieved soul.’ 
5. 9, ¢ 18-19 
rydr'y ud naf 7 xvdsti 
It should almost certainly be read vié-riiy * he whose ray (“soul ”’)* 
is wid", that is, *wifa-* grieved °. 
The same word, defectively written, is attested also in M.4, b 15-17 - 
ai dvaritty vadisgdr 
ud at dour taBay vrarénday 
burz bramié qyan vdr'y 
Read vid-rdy. 
This interpretation requires that its opposite reas-ray (quoted by 


1 Rather than fra-man-. 

2 F, W. K. Maller and Schaeder connected it with the verb Ee Salemann 
left it untranslated: Jackson, Researches, p. 96 (where see references), * mute (7)." 
Andreas, followed by Henning (NGGW., 1932, 219, note 7, where other references), 
suggested vi-ita- ++ ndy. Hence Henning’s rendering ‘der die Erkenntnis verloren 

: “and ‘unverninftig *. 

2 It would be interesting to compare the identification of zeerr and ruvdn in 
GrAd., 101, 13. 
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Henning, Fea cit.) should be rendered ‘happy’, rather 
ohldenkend ’ in M.97, 417. . 





| and soyear ud naf i i rvagli 
» help to confirm the ie explanatinn here proposed. 
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A Letter from James I to the Sultan Ahmad 
By E. Dentson Ross 
(PLATES Il asp IIT) 

fA main object of this article is to explain the circumstances which 

induced James I to write to Sultan Ahmad the letter which is 
here reproduced.t These circumstances cannot fail to be of interest 
to students of Oriental history, constituting as they do a kind of foot- 
note to the relations existing between England and Turkey at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. I cannot here recount in 
detail the many adventures of Sir Thomas Sherley, for they would 
occupy far too much space in the Bulletin; but I shall confine 
myself to an outline of the events which culminated in his falling into 
the hands of the Turks, who held him prisoner for a period of nearly 
three years (January, 1602, to December, 1605), and the corre- 
spondence that passed between Constantinople and London regarding 
his captivity. 

The three sons of Sir Thomas Sherley the elder of Wiston, Sussex, 
were all destined to spend some time in Muslim countries. The eldest, 
Thomas, had by comparison the least adventurous life, for his two 
brothers, Anthony and Robert, had such amazing careers that, even 
in the Elizabethan age of adventure, they must be regarded as extra- 
ordinary. In 1598, Anthony and Robert, accompanied by twenty-four 
others, made the journey from Venice to Ispahan, via Aleppo, Baghdad, 
and Qazvin, without erther credentials or any definite object in view. 
So favourably did Anthony Sherley impress the Shah that at the 
beginning of 1600 he was sent on an embassy to the Christian princes 
of Europe. Robert, who was left behind as a hostage for his brother, 
after serving Shih ‘Abbas I in court and in camp for nine years, was 
vn his turn sent on a similar mission, Anthony's connection with 
Persia ended with his arrival in Rome in May, 1601. Robert, on the 
other hand, remained to the end of his days in the service of Shah 
‘Abbas, only to die of a broken heart as o result of the ingratitude 
shown him by the Shah on his return to Persia with Sir Dodmore 


1 ‘The original of this letter some years ago came into the hands of Messrs. Mages 
Rros., and recently my friend Mr. Sigismund Goetze, knowing of my interest in the 
Sherley brothers, very kindly made me a present of it, and it is now exhibited in the 
Library of the School of Oriental Studies. 
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Cotton's mission in 1628, Anthony, after serving the Emperor 
Rudolph I, entered the service of the King of Spain, in which country 
he died as a pensioner in 1636," , 

Thomas Sherley the younger was born in 1564, but there is no 
record either of the exact date or the place of his birth. He spent 
his youth at Wiston, and in 1579 was sent, together with his brother 
Anthony, to Hart Hall, Oxford, and left without taking his degree. 
In 1583 he was appointed to the royal household, and we next find 
him fighting in the Low Countries. In 1591 he secretly married 
Frances Vavasour, and as a result was disgraced at court and 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea Gaol for several months. In 1593 he 
was again fighting in the Low Countries as a captain in command of 
300 men under Lord Willoughby. He was knighted in recognition 
of his distinguished military services in the Low Countries either in 
1589 or 1595. At this time he became involved in his father’s debts. 
on account of which Sir Thomas the elder was serving a term of 
imprisonment in gaol, It was no doubt the family debts which drove 
all three brothers abroad. In 1598, the year in which Anthony and 
Robert went to Persia, Thomas resolved to try his own fortunes at 
sea, and set sail for Portugal on a voyage of adventure. He returned 
from this expedition in June, 1602, having achieved nothing beyond 
the destruction of two Portuguese villages, and the capture of four 
hulks, In the same year, spurred on by the fame achieved by his 
two brothers, and also by the ridicule and scorn showered wpon him 
as a result of his unfruitful voyage, he equipped three well-built 
ships, manned with 500 soldiers, and set sail with the object of attacking 
the infidel Turks. Fuller, in his English Worthies, says: “he was 
ashamed to see his two younger brothers worn like flowers in the 
breasts and bosoms of foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on 
the stalk he grew on,”’. The only sources for his exploits are his own 
letters written from Turkey after he was taken captive ; those 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Constantinople, Mr. Henry Lello ; 
and The Three English Brothers, by Anthony Nixon, published in 1607.2 

According to Nixon, Thomas was driven on to the coast of Italy, 
and proceeded to Florence, where he was received with great honour 
by the Duke of Tuscany. It is not known at which port he landed, 





' For his life I would refer to my Sir Anthony Sherlew and Aia Pere: ae 
“ Broadway Travellers Series,” Rostledgs, 13 


* The only copy known to me of this littl: Black 1 | | a 
Fritish Museum, catalogued under G. 6879. lack Letter book is the one in the 
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but he finally set sail from Leghorn, apparently with only two ships, 
having lost one ship as the result of an engagement with a large vessel 
in the course of which he lost one hundred men, and “ the spoil being 
by no means equal to so great a loss, the soldiers became mutinous, 
and a part of them deserted with one of the ships”. At Leghorn 
Thomas replenished his crews with thirty Greeks and Italians, and 
also took on an Englishman named Peacock as pilot, who had with 
him a dozen English mariners. It is evident that Thomas sailed 
under the banner of the Duke of Tuscany. His misfortunes had, 
however, only just begun, for, when off the coast of Sicily, Peacock 
“fled with another ship’’, leaving Thomas again with only one. 
When they eventually reached the Archipelago the vessel sprang a 
leak, and they were forced to put into the small island of Zea. What . 
exactly took place on this island and led to his being taken prisoner 
by the Turks it is hard to discover. Thomas himself, writing apparently 
to Lord Burleigh from Negroponte on “ the last of February, 1602" * 
gives the following account :— 


“7 am a man vnknowne vnto your Lordship, but a lentleman, 
a knighte and housholde servant of the Queenes, my flather is a man 
of good livinge, but somethinge caste behinde hande by harde fortune, 
I am his eldeste sonne, and since his disgrace I have traviled to gett 
my livinge by my sworde, and the labore of my handes in treadinge 
which course I thruste into the Straightes, with 2 shippes whiche are 
hollye my owne, I have done nothinge preieudiciall to any of hure 
Maiesties frendes, but have only soughte to make my voyage upon 
the Spanyarde in which pretentes whilst I did labor my shippe sprange 
a greate Leake, soe I was forced to putt into Gio [Zea], where I 
remayned a holle weeke dewringe which time | nore anny of myne did 
take the worthe of a henne wi thought payinge for it, in thende of which 
vnfortunate weeke, ther felle oughte a brable betwene some of the Tle 
and some of my people, which cominge to my knowledge, | landed 
with intention to pasifie all matters, and soe I did, but it was my harde 
fortune to be lefte with 2 poir men more of myne at Gio, and there my 
shippe did verye curteouslye leane me where | remayned § weekes in 
highe extremytie of myserye and nowe I am in negroponte, somewhat 
better for the punishment of my bodie, but my libertie noe more then 
it was, and my mynde indeurethe the same Afflicktions that it did at 
the firste but the Cade [Caid] dothe vse me honorably, knowinge me 
to be a Tentelman, but thinkethe that T cam in traffeke, and bounde 
firate to Marselles And Legorne, where as (he supposeth) | have allreadie 
vnladen, and that I have a remayner lefte for to vnlade at Gioe, Thus 
he hathe written vuto the Bashae, and that he findethe noe faulte in 
me, nowe my seute vnto your Lordship, is that, youe woulde please to 
spende your brethe for me, deliver me and youe shall gett yourselfe 


1 §.P. Foreign, Turkey, 4, f. 160, 
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honnor and thankes, and youe shall for ever bynde me vnto your. 
I ame not soe poore but I maye deserve it, and your Lordship shal 
doe god good service to free a Christiane from bondage, and you shal! 
deliver your Contrye from a greate skandalle in savinge and freeiny: 
me, The Bashae would heare youe yf I weare an offender, muc! 
more beinge pronounced Innocente by his owne officers. Thus | 
humblye take my leve of your Lordship: at Negraponte the Last 


of ffebruary 1602. a amas 
THomMas SHERLYE.” 
Mr. Lello, writing to Sir Robert Cecil from Constantinople on 
26th February, 1602) expresses his opinion that Thomas and his men 
must have “ used no friendly and lawful means " of procuring victual: 
from the islanders of Zea. Nixon gives the most vivid deseription 









-of the landing of Thomas and his men, of the capture of a town. 


of his withdrawal on the approach of a large body of the islanders, 
and of the flight of the soldiers and their desertion of their leader. 
who, holding his ground with only two others, was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Whatever may have been the circumstances, it is clearly 
established that Thomas was taken prisoner by these Greek Turkish 
subjects of the island, and there retained until his ship had departe:! 
a month later, when he was transferred to Negropont and was there 
confined. with great rigour from 20th March until 25th July, Nixon 
tells us that in Negropont, though Thomas and his two fellow prisoners 
were carefully guarded, they were well treated; but “after the end 
of five days the governor of the island lent him a janissary to carry 
his letters to the English consul of Petrass, which was five days’ journey 
from thence ; howbeit he received no answer of his letters from the 
Consul ; but upon the janissary’s return, he was presently committed 
into a dark dungeon, and with a great galley chain bound fast with 
a slave that was before taken, which grieved him worst of all"’. 
From Negropont Thomas was sent to Constantinople, a distance 
of 500 miles, “riding upon a pack saddle with a great galley chain about 
his legs and another about his waist and many times his legs bound 
under the horse’s belly.’ The Turks had at the time no notion who 
their prisoner was, and had Thomas held his peace he might have 
been more speedily released. When, however, it was discovered— 
presumably through his letters—that he was the brother of Sir Anthony 
Sherle - who had been engaged in stirring up the Christian powers 
against the Sultan, the Turkish authorities no doubt felt that his 


' &.P. Foreign, Turkey, 4, f. 200. 
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captivity was more desirable than his release. It was also well known 
that his brother Robert was serving their arch-enemy the Shah of 
Persia, with whom hostilities had been renewed after a truce of 
thirteen years.* 

Of Thomas's miserable condition in Constantinople Nixon gives 
a very detailed account which he may have received from Thomas 
himself. The facts agree substantially with what we may learn from 
the letters written during the period by Thomas, and the despatches 
of the English Ambassador, Mr. Lello. Both Thomas and Nixon 
make charges against Lello of negligence in dealing with the matter 
of Thomas's release, and the following letter from Thomas to his 
brother Anthony, dated 3lst May, 1605.2 contains many accusations 
against the Ambassador. This letter was shown by the friar (to 
whom Thomas refers as ‘ myne assured freind”) to Lello, who 
sent a copy of it to Cecil, with his own comments in the margin :— 


“My moste honorable deare brother: I muste needes 
impute it to one of my worste fortunes that yow doe not 
receave my letters, for I doc assure yow that I never lett 
carrier passe Without sending of dible packetes unto yow. 

ries Hse th’ one by the Englishe Embassador (w** ts ever supp sed) 
rmaianedod. th’ other by myne assured freind the fryer: And I feare 
that his confidence in the Frenche Embassador hathe bine 
the cause that they haue ever myscarred of late, for since 
his cominge to Constantinople | reposed a greate hope and 
confidence in him uppon yo" : commendacons and asurance. 
(But to use fewe wordes and leave all circumstances) I find 
noe kinde of comforte from him, but a right frencheman 
he hathe shewed himselfe in betrainge bothe yo* secrits 
myslfe. and myne. First he delivered your open letter to the man 
(you may tmager) and since tould him all the complaints 
and exclamacons w% the fryer used agaynste him m my 
behalf: Now (brother) I praie yow to judge wie hope 
| there is of my libertie when you especte yt by the meanes 
an of only 2 sa of whome th’ one carethe af for me, th’ other 
he should have is myne enemy as marke the sequel, and yow will plainlie 
perceave firste hee never tooke hould of any opertunifie fo 
untrew I never eae Mme, but hathe geven waye to all meanes to ruine me 
omitted non, as Mr. Burton can tell yow. Nexte, he hathe ever wrytten 
a clocke maker, in to England of stronge hopes for my libertie, when hee 
dleordered fellow had none at all. Therby preventinge all further and newe 
out of meanes, yt should there be effected for me, and to increase 





1 In 1500 Shah ‘Abbas T had concluded a truce with Sultan Muhammad with 
the object of being able to give his undivided attention to the suppression of the 
Usxbegs on his castern frontier. 
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his hatred to me my father hathe shewed my letters (wrytten 
againste him) to suche as have certified him of yt. You 
wryte to me that you have bound him, yf any thing can 
bind a man, my deerest Brother, wt" greefe I speake yt 
he is not a man to be bound wt benefits, but to be forced 
wth sharpe threates and terrours, like a dull horse that must 
ever be spurred, When he receaveth a freshe letter from 
the kinge or any counceler then he rampeth like a beare 
for two or three dayes, and then, as Sir Drue Drurie was 
wonte to saie, finger in mouthe and no more newes: these 
are my present hopes here, unlesse you, or some other 
of my frinds can helpe me to some better succor out of 
Mr Gover 1 =e! Christendom then any that Turkie dothe yet afforde. 
opiayne hin (i Tam verie glad that you have spoken wt Mr Glover he is a 
be bean true honest gent and (I am sure) hathe confirmed what I 
tet L mvuse It ie Dave formerle wrytten. | praye you use Mr Burton whan 
s' Thoms Hum that reapecte that his love to me dothe deserve w™ (you 
henthers Ina see) is exceeding greate. And so I comend [him ?] to you 
advised himto this laste of Maye 1605. 


never hal any 
hut bide Mat? & 
yo! bon 


(To) we tile 
pseu dt for 


non, but y* French Yor moste affectionat loving poore brother, 
pa itech To: SHERLIE.” 


Lello, in his covering letter! to Cecil (then Viscount Cranbourne), 
speaks of Thomas's “harsh and malitious dealinge towards him, 
who has, he declares, been “the best friend hee had in his present 
state’. He continues with an account of an occasion on which 
Thomas “sent to mee for a trifling matter, which not beinge founde 
for him at that present burst out into such a raging and rayling fury 
that it was wondered at by the barbarous turkes in prison with him as 
also his Galer and owne servante in prison attendinge upon him beinge 
in conscience moved with that his faulse calumniation, made known 
unto mee how that hee often used to rayle upon mee in that kinde, 
and at that present swore he would cause me to be hanged and I 
should answere the whole charge of all his troubles whether he came 
out or not as beinge cause thereof"’, The Ambassador then proceeds 
to outline the steps he has taken to effect Thomas's release and declares 
that the fact that Robert Sherley is at this time in the service of Shah 
‘Abbas is the reason for Thomas's continued imprisonment. We are 
then given a curious sidelight on Thomas's character by Lello’s 
account of how in prison ‘* he will sometimes give out hee is allied to 
the kinge and would shew it in his expenses were he not restrayned 
of money. Many times hee will banquet the prince of Georgians, and 
persians in prison with him, publickly makinge his brothers actions 
knowne “’. 


' &.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, £ 18. 
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In 1605 the Earl of Salisbury put Sir Thomas Sherley’s case before 
King James, who wrote several letters to the Sultan—including the 
one here reproduced—demanding the release of his subject : 


ae 


(Trans,) :—“ James, by the mercy of most gracious and almighty 
God, sole maker and ruler of the World, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland; most powerful and invincible defender of the true faith 
against all idolators falsely professing the name of Christ, to the most 
august and invincible Emperor, Sultan Ahmad, the most potent ruler 
of the kingdom of the Musulmans, and Monarch of the Eastern Empire, 
sole and supreme over all, Greeting and many prosperous and happy 
years, with the greatest abundance of all things. 

“ Most august and invincible Emperor. If we did not consider our 
subject Thomas Sherley (who three years ago and more thrown into 
prison in Constantinople, is even now detained there) had committed 
no crime against Your Majesty, empire, or subjects, or not a very 
serious crime (if indeed he admits any crime) ; and that severe penalties 
have already been sufficiently suffered by him ; after those letters 
which we wrote on his behalf last year, we should scarcely make a fresh 
entreaty. But we are sorry for this unfortunate and miserable"man ; 
nor less for his parents, to whom, deserving a better condition and 
fortune, a very great grief arises from the misfortunes of their son ; 
and the more so, because their wealth, being seriously lessened and 
almost destroyed through adverse circumstances, unless your 
heneficence comes to their aid, his redemption and liberty will be 
entirely despaired of. Therefore, besides that he is our subject, and 
on that account ought to be given up to us, unless he deserved this 
punishment for some shameful crime ; we are moved by their prayers, 
to entreat you again on his behalf; and by these letters solicit Your 
Majesty for his liberty to be effected.” Ete. 


These letters were eventually delivered to the Sultan by Lello 
after some delay owing to the former's absence at the wars against 
the Persians and, Lello having advised the Sultan and his ministers 
“to take good notice of his Majesties letters, which weare not for so 
small matter to be lightly regarded, the same being from a potent and 
greate Prince, able to requite yt"’ and further having distributed 
some 1,100 dollers (which Sir Thomas hath promised his father shall 
repay)... among the pashas, Sir Thomas was released from 
prison on 6th December. Both he and his father wrote appreciative 
letters to Lord Salisbury in which they express their gratitude to 
Lello and do full justice to his efforts on Thomas's behalf, Thomas 
adding (in a letter dated 19th December, 1605) ® that “* thoughe hee 
dyd mutche for mee in Christian charitye : yett hee did foree more 
for your lordshippes sake than eyther love or pitye of mee coulde 


1 §.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, f. 44. Lello to Salisbury, dated 19th December, 1605, 
2 6.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, f. 46. 
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have moved him unto”, There is also preserved in the Record Office 
an interesting letter from Thomas to James I thanking him for writing 
letters in his behalf, in which he took the opportunity of expressing 
his opinions on the state of affairs in Turkey at that time.’ 

Thomas, on his release from imprisonment, instead of hurrying 
away from the town in which he had suffered so much shame and 
indignity, clected to spend some time sight-seeing in Constantinople, 
and having done so proceeded homeward by easy stages through 
Italy and Germany. In August, 1606, we hear of him living in Naples 
“like a gallant’. After his return home he wrote an account of all 
he had seen on his travels, and the original manuscript is preserved 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace This little journal contains many 
interesting descriptions of the places he visited, but unfortunately 
nothing of his own personal experiences. 

With his later career we are not here concerned ; suffice it to sny 
that his troubles did not end with his release from prison, and in 1607 
we hear that he was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower for interfering 
with the Levant trade, but was released after answering various 
questions regarding a supposed plot connected with the trade of 
Turkey. These queries and his replies to them are preserved in the 
Public Record Office? the articles being as follows: “1, howe I 
entered firste into this plotte ; 2, whoe persuaded mee to it; 3, with 
whom I have had conferens about it by letters or speeche ; 4, howe 
farre I have proceeded in it; 5, to declare the full purpose, scope, and 
entente of the proiecte.”” Thomas seems to have spent the remainder 
of his life in continual poverty and distress which were aggravated by 
his father's debts, on account of which he appears to have been made 
prisoner in the King’s Bench in 1611. We hear little of him after this 
beyond the fact that he represented the borough of Steyning in Parlia- 
ment in 1615, and that in 1617 he contracted his second marriage 
with Judith Taylor, a widow, by whom he had several children. 
In 1624 he seems to have retired to the Isle of Wight, where he shortly 


' S.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, ff. 34, 30. 
® Lambeth MS., S14. 
7 S.P. Foreign, Turkey 5, f. 251. 





The Letters of Al-Mustansir bi'llah 
By Husa F. at-Hampast 
I 

14 the archives of the Da‘wat of the Yemen and India a collection 

of royal letters and decrees (sijillat) issued by the Fatimid Khalifa 
al-Mustansir bi’llah (denoted in the following pages by the letter M.) 
(died a.n. 487 = a-p. 1094) to the Sulaihids of the Yemen has been 
preserved, and a manuscript containing this collection of documents 
has now been acquired by the Library of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London. The MS. is a modern copy, which belonged to an Isma‘ili 
priest in India, I have searched in vain for other copies, but it 1s 
quite likely that we might find others in the collections of the Isma‘ilis 
in the Yemen and India. I give in the following pages a synopsis of 
the historical matter contained in these documents. Apart from their 
interesting literary style the letters furnish us with some useful 
historical data and contemporary evidence for the period covered by 
them, viz. the forty-four years from A.H. 445 = A.D. 1053 to 
aH, 489 = a.D. 1095. 

‘Ali, son of Muhammad ag-Sulaihi (5), the founder of the Sulaihid 
Kingdom in the Yemen, who made his declaration of independence 
on the summit of Masar, Mount Haraz, in A.H. 429 — a.p. 1037, owed 
allegiance to none except M. In this collection we have letters of M. 
written from at. 445, about the time when 8. had consolidated his 
power in the Yemen. One of the greatest achievements of 5. was 
his success in establishing peace in Mecca on behalf of M. (vide Nos. 
3, 4, 7, and 12). With the discovery of these documents we are able 
to fix the date of the death of §, Nos. 40 and 60 leave us in no doubt 
that he was assassinated in A.H. 459 = A.D. 1067. This is further 
confirmed by ‘Umara," Idris ‘Imadu’d-din (‘Uyiin, vii), al-Khazraji 
and Tbnu’l-Athir. 

The kingdom which 5. established would have fallen to the ground 
if his son Ahmad al-Mukarram (Muk.) had not come to its rescue and 
restored it (vide Nos. 60 and 61), After a brief period of rule, Muk. 
retired to the heights of Dhu Jubla, the summer capital, and his wife, 





1 ‘Omari also gives another date, vit. A.H. 473, which is supported by al-Janadi 
and Tbn Khallikiin. In my note on page 508 of JRCAS.,. vol. xviii, part 4, October, 
1931. I have weed the latter date, depending upon Tmairi and al-Janadi, but in the 
light of the contemporary evidence of the Sijillat, the date could not be other than 
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Our Noble Lady, Sayyidatuna’l-Hurra (8.H.), took up the reins of 
administration of the State and the Da‘wat. She ruled the country 
with the assistance of her premiers and the commanders-in-chief of her 
armies, though after the death of Muk. his young son ‘Abdu’l-Mustansir 
(A.M.) was appointed as the nominal head of the State (vide No. 14). 
The Ismaili movement aimed at extensive propaganda and organiza- 
tion of the Da‘wat wherever it was possible. M. entrusted to 8.H. 
the work of supervising the affairs of the Da‘wat in India (vide Nos, 
50 and 63). The Sulaihid Kingdom came to its end after the death 
of the great Queen of Arabia. Though the Sulaihid Empire was 
short-lived, it was full of exciting events. This collection throws some 
interesting sidelights on the history of the latter part of the long reign 
of M. and on that of his allies, the Sulaihids. Among these letters, 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 
og, 45, 57, 64, and 66, give to the Sulaihids information about the 
events which happened in Egypt and at the Fatimid Court. Nos. 1, 
15, 18, 19, 30, 31, 64 convey felicitations on the ‘Id and describe the 
festivities on these happy occasions in Cairo. Almost all letters written 
after a.n. 467 = a.p. 1074 mention Badru’'l-Jamali in highly eulogistic 
terms (mde No. 32), 

8. sent his emissary, Lamak b. Malik, who was then the Grand 
Qadi of the Yemen, to the court of M. (wide Nos, 42 and 55), where 
he lived for several years with al-Mu'ayyad fi'd-din ash-Shirazi.! 
returning to the Yemen after his master S. had died. It was through 
al-Mu'ayyad and Lamak that the literature of the Fatimid Da‘wat 
was transferred from Egypt to the Yemen. These documents testify 
that direct relations existed between al-Mu'ayyad and the Da‘wat 
of the Yemen (vide Nos. 55 and 61). I have dealt in detail with the 
question as to how the literature written during the Fatimid period 
came to be preserved down to our own times in the Yemen and India 
in JRAS., April, 1933. The documents support the conclusion arrived 
at in that article that there existed political, religious, and literary 
links between Egypt and the Yemen during this period. In the reign 
of 5.H. the Da‘wat was separated from the State, an account of which 
is given in JRCAS., vol. xviii, part 4, October, 1931. The Da‘wat, 
after the decline of the Sulaihids, became a purely religious organization 
and inherited the literature written and brought from Keypt during 
the Sulaihid period. It was this secret organization of the Da‘wat 


* See my article, JRAS., Jan., 1932, p. 135, and Encye. of Islam, a.¥. 
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which has preserved these documents for us together with many other 
gems of Islamic literature. 

It will perhaps be of interest in this connection to mention 
a Covenant (‘Ahd) of M. preserved in the Autobiography (Sirat) of 
al-Mu'ayyad fi'd-din ash-Shirazi. This Covenant was read by 
al-Mu’ayyad on behalf of M. to Abu’l-Harith al-Basasiri. 

It is probable that this collection was one of the sources of Idris 
‘Imadu’d-din for his history of the Da‘wat entitled ‘Uydn al-Akhbar, 
vol, vii. In this work he quotes Nos. 5, 14, 35, and 50 in fofe, and 
No. 7 in the incomplete form in which we find it in the collection, But 
Idris had other sources as well, for he reproduces in ‘Uyiin some letters 
of M. addressed to the Sulaihids which are not to be found in the 
collection. It will therefore be useful to take note of the letters of 
M., which are not mentioned in the collection, but are preserved in 
‘Uytin :— 

Letter of M. to §. dated Rabi‘ I, a.n. 458, with condolences upon 
the death of the latter's son (*Uyin, vu, f. 406-f. 41). 

Letter of M. to Muk. dated Rabi‘ I, a.m. 458, expressing condolences 
upon the death of his brother (ibid., f. 416). 

Letter of M. to §. dated Jumada II, a.n, 459, regarding the 
permission requested by §. to go to Egypt (ibid., f. 42a-f. 44a). 

Letter of M. to Muk. dated Muharram, a.1. 467, giving tidings of 
the birth of a son named Ahmad and surnamed Abu'l-Qasim (after- 
wards al-Musta‘li) (f. 77a). Compare this with Nos. 6 and 11. 

The book contains sixty-six letters written to the order of ML, 
with the exception of Nos. 28, 35, 43, 51, and 52. All the letters of 
M. are headed by basmalat and jamd, written by the hand of M. 
himself (& gJ) 2&2) oJ! L), The formula oth!! o> 4! ab] 
is the motto of M. This is also further supported by a reference to 
M.’s letter headed by this motto in al-Hidayat al-Amuariyya.’ At the 
beginning of the letters of the mother of M. (see Nos. 51 and 52) is 
the formula do ns J 4 all ar, which seems to be her motto. No, 35 
is the letter of the mother of al-Musta‘li bi'llah, which is headed by 
the formula 4.0 (Je 4 aé\, It is remarkable that 8., Muk., and 
A.M. all bore the Awnya Abu’l-Hasan. 

1 This Risila is a polemical treatise written by al-Amir bi abkimi'llah to support 
his father al-Musta‘li's and his own claims to the Khilifat of M. against the contentions 


of Nizar and his followers. (See alao Nos. 35 and 43.) The Risdla is preeerved by the 
Da‘wat and an edition of the text is under preparation. 
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The following table gives the chronological order of the silat :— 


Date. Sender, Addressee, Number, 





‘Tdo'l-Fitr 445 —Otitf , iw 5. 13 
Rajab 448 , . ML 5. 12 
‘Tda'l-Fitr 451 =z. ; - 5. 1 
Safar 452. : ; » ML. 3. 6 
Rabi 1455 . : F _ BM 5. 7 
Ramadin4i5—Clt. , - M. S. 5 
Rabi I 456 % : . MM. Muh. b. &. P| 
Jumada 1 456 nary 8. 4 
Rajat 457 : : . MM. Muh. b. 3. 10 
Sha‘ bin 460). : \ » ML Muk. har 
Rab? 1461 . . : . ML Muk. ae) 
Rabi If 461. 2 : . MM. Muk. GH 
Jumidaé I 461 a M. Muk. 20 
Jumidi 146) . : M. Muk. 42 

| Jamil hi II 461 “ ri * M. S.H. Fill 

| Ramadin 461 F - » ML Muk. 61 

ey, S.H. 65 
Muharram 467 . : . Mak. ri 
Safar 4o7 =. . : . Muk. a2 
Rabi 1465 . . : . BM. Muk. 41 
Sha‘tdin 468 Al : - M. Muk. 53 
Dhu'l-Qa‘da 468. - Me Muk. 57 
Rabi TT 400 ‘ ‘ . M. Muk. 54 
Dhu'l-Qa‘da 470. : - Muk. a] 
Safar 47] ss - . MM S.H. 44 
Safar 471 : ; . Mother of M. B.H. fl 
Shawwial 472 ; . &.H. 1) 
Shawwil 472 . - » M Muk. 30) 
Shawwil 472 . : . ML Muk. hal 
‘Tav'LAdbh474 2 2: 0s OM. Muk, a) 
Rabi 1476 . . : . MM. Muk. a 
‘Idu'l-Fitr 476 St. ; . M. Muk. a1 
"Idu'l-Adhi 476. é » MM. Muk. 4 
Rabi 1478 . ; 2 S. l4 
Rabi 1475 . e ; . M. S.H. 48 
Rab? I 478 * ‘ - M. AML. an 
Rabi II 478 = oes 8H. 46 
*Tdu'|-Fitr 478 MM. AM. 19 
*‘Tdu'l-Adhi 478. : M. Muk. ey 
TawLAgdba478 . . + M. S.H. 6G 
Dhu'l-Hijja 475. : . Bister of M. Muk. on 
Muharram 47? . M. ALM. 15 
Rabi 1 480 . MM. Moh. b. Muk. 17 
Rabi T4580 . - : M. A.M, a5 
Rabi 1450 . : “ M. SH. a8 
Rabf 1450 . : ‘ » MBM. A.M. 47 
Gira. « « « Me Sulaihid and 

7 Zawahid Sultans a8 
Rabi [450 . ‘ . » ML S.H. An 
Rabi 1450 . . MC S.H. ao 
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Date. Sender. Addressee. Number. 
Rabi If 480 ‘ ; . Danghter of az- 
ahir S.H 52 
Juméda I 450 , ‘ i & AM. 16 
Jumida IT 48%) M S.H. ha 
‘Tdu'l-Firr 450 —«s M AM. 18 
Dhu'l-Qa‘da 481. ; . M. AM. 2 
Dho'l-Qa'‘da 481. - . M. A.M. pa 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 481. . M. AM. 4 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 481. 2. . M. S.H. ni) 
Rafer 450 : : . Musta'll S.H. 43 
Safar 489 =. : : . Mother of Musta'll, 5.H. a5 
widow of M. 
—— + ; - MB &. 3 
—— efter 487) 8. . 
— —*“ Muharram of the above- 
mentioned year" . BL —- i] 
— eee . M. 8. 1 
—-- - S.H. 21 
= . M. §. (1) Be 
Il 


The following is a detailed inventory of the letters in the order 
in which they are contained in the Ms, :— 

(1) f. 1b-f, 36.—Mustangir’s (M.) letter to ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
as-Sulaihi (§.), dated ‘Id al-Fitr, a.n. 451 :— 

M. informs 8. of the successful close of the month of fasting and 
of the advent of the Festival of ‘Id. He desires §. to give publicity 
to this news. 

(2) £. 34. 6a.—To Muhammad, son of S., dated Rabi IT, a.m. 456. 

M. mentions the services of §. in the cause of the Faith, enjoins 
Muhammad to remain obedient to his parents and to take his two 
brothers (pt! 53 Gates yl) oes eS! ee and , 3954!) Py’) 
53 ees Uytll S into his confidence and to be of good 
behaviour to his subjects. 

(3) £. 66-f. 10b—To §.; date not mentioned :— 

M. mentions (1) As‘ad b. ‘Abdullah, (2) ‘Abdullah b. “Ali, (3) 
Muhammad b. ‘Asiya, (4) Mansiir b Hamid, (5) Misa b. Abi Hudhaifa, 
and (6) Ibrahim b.. Abi Salma as bearers of §.'s letter to him. 
M. bestows upon 8. additional robes of honour and adds to the title 
of his eldest son yytey Vy Gots the word 41 55, to 
the title of his younger son y=_<» ala!) Lox the word Cpl 95, 
and to that of his youngest son (gute, 4,\! or the word 
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CpLaall 53. M. takes note of the services of the wife of §. in the 
interests of the Faith. 

M. says that he received a letter from the ruler of Mecca in which 
the latter had mentioned 5S.’s help in restoring order in Mecca and 
expresses his delight and appreciation of the success of 8. in this 
respect. 

M. is pleased with S.’s messengers and says that they have all 
gone back to their master except Muhammad b. ‘Asiya, whom death 
has overtaken. 

The Wazir Abu'l-Faraj ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad is mentioned in 
eulogistic terms and §. is asked to address communications to the 
Wazir. 

(4) £ 10b-f. 145.—To §. (ef. ‘U.A., vii, f. 13a-15a), dated 
21 Jumada J, a.n. 456 -— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of two letters of 5.—one from San‘a, 
dated Sha‘bin 455, and the other from Hajar Shawwal 455. 

Replying to the first letters, written after his return from Mecca, 
M. recognizes the services of §. in subduing the rebellion of the 
Khariji who led the people of Madhhaj, of the Nakh’ and of “Abs, in 
reducing his strongholds and in inflicting a complete defeat upon him, 

M. asks §., however, to treat the ruler of Mecca with leniency. 
If statesmanship is not effectual, §. 1s asked to pursue what course 
he deems fit. M. takes note of S,’s recommendation that the office 
of the Qaidi of Mecea be transferred from ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim 
al-Husaini to his grandson on account of his piety and other qualities. 

Referring to the second letter, M. shows his appreciation of §,'s 
efforts in suppressing the revolt of Ibn “Uraf. M. says that he is in 
touch with the news of Ibn “Uraf. M. is pleased that Sharif Fakhr 
w'l-ma‘ali dhu’l-majdain rejected the advances of Ibn ‘Urif's son at 
Mecca. M. accepts the recommendation of 5. in the matter of the 
grandson of “Abdullah b, Ibrahim. M. also grants §.'s request to 
grant an amnesty to As‘ad. In recognition of his great services, M. 
bestows upon §. the additional title of “Support of the Khilifat ” 
(492) 3). 

(5) f. 15a-f. 17b.—To §. (cf. ‘U.A., vii, f£. 376-f. 388), dated 
Ramadan, a.m. 455 :— 

M. describes the rebellion of Ibn Badis, the departure of Aminu'd- 
daula Hasan b. “Ali b. Mulhim at the command of M. to the other 
provinces of Africa, and the suecess of Aminu’d-daula in uniting 
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the Arabs, capturing the stronghold of Fez, appomting Ibn Yalmi 
as governor of the provinces, besieging Ibn Badis and in suppressing 
his revolt and restoring the country to M. 

(6) f, 18a-f, 20a,—To §., dated Safar, a.m, 452 :— 

M. gives the glad tidings of the birth of a son to him on Sunday, 
lith Safar, a.u. 452. The new-born child is named Ahmad and 
surnamed Abu'l-Qisim. §. is asked to give publicity to this news 
in the length and breadth of his country. 

(7) £. 205-f. 23a.—The introductory part of this letter (vide ‘U.A., 
vii, f. Lla-f. 126, where the introductory portion is missing also) is 
missing, but from the following contents it is clear that this is M.'s 
letter to 8., which is dated Rabi’ I, ac. 455 :— 

M. takes note of §.'s kindly treatment of a runaway to the Yemen 
and goes on to describe how 8. helped him to rise from insignificance 
to glory and shows how the favoured one became ungrateful to his 
benefactor and what efforts were made by 8. to reconcile the contending 
parties at Meeca, M. is anxious that blood be not shed on the holy 
land, but gives 8. latitude to deal with the situation as he chooses, 
relying upon his good sense. 

In reply to §.’s complaint, M. says that 8. did not properly under- 
stand the reason of stationing the Amir Za‘im ad-daula Husain b. 
Ahmad at Mecea, whom 8. holds responsible for the cause of war. 
M., however, reassures 8. that he will write to the Amir in the matter. 

In compliance with §.’s request, M. grants 8. his wish to bestow 
upon ‘Abdullah b, Ibrahim b. “Abdullah al-Husaini favours from the 
public treasury (Bait al-mal). 

(8) f. 236-f. 24a.—To 8., date missing -— 

This letter contains tidings of the birth of a son to M. in the second 
third of Jumada I, a.m. 457. The new-born child is named al-Mubsin 
and surnamed Abu’l-Fadl. The letter abruptly ends with the words : 
missing. 

(9) £. 24a-f, 25a.—A considerable portion of this letter is missing, 
and only the concluding part is preserved. It ts dated Muharram 
of the above-mentioned year”. The year is mentioned in the last 
portion. The fragment contains M.’s sermon addressed to one of the 
Sulaihids on the code of conduct he should adopt in the admmistration 
of the affairs of his kingdom. 


yOL Va. FAuT 2.' 2 
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(10) £ 254-£, 26b—To Muhammad, son of S., dated Rajab, 
A.H. 457 -— 

Replying to Muhammad's letter, M. pronounces his blessings upon 
the young Prince, and appreciates the Prince's part in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of his father’s kingdom and exhorts him to be dutiful 
to his parents and affectionate to his brothers and the faithful. 

(11) f. 266-£. 27b.—To §., date missing :— 

M. announces the news of the birth of a son to him, who is named 
al-Hasan and surnamed Abii Muhammad, The letter ends abruptly 


with sel alll Sry oe a Jy NV Aer Ags ‘2. a 5 s&s 


+L. ps, the last part missing. 

(12) £. 28)-f. 30a.—To §., dated Friday, 22 Rajab, a.m, 448 :— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of this letter at the hands of the 
messengers of §. M. assures him of the high esteem in which M. holds 
the Sharif Taj al-ma‘ali Muhammad b. Sharif Hasan b. Ja‘far al-Husaini, 
whose case §. has recommended, and gives his assent to whatever 8, 
does to ensure the bonds of friendship in the interests of the House 
to which he (M.) and the Sharif belonged. 

(13) f. 30a-f. 31b.—To §., dated ‘Id al-Fitr, a.m. 445 :— 

This contains a description of the pomp and magnificence with 
which M.'s procession marched towards the Public Prayer Ground 
(Musalla) on the Festival of the ‘Id, of his prayer and sermon, and 
of his return to his Palace. 

(14) f. 32a-f. 36a.—To A.M. (see ‘U.A., f. G4a-f. 66a), dated 
Ist Rabi 1, a.n. 478 :-— 

M. gives A.M. elaborate condolences on the death of his father, 
al-Mukarram. The letter contains a high tribute to Badru’l-Jamall, 
as also to the deceased. M. sends Amir Abu'l-Hasan Jauhar 
al-Mustansiri to offer condolences in person on behalf of M., and gives 
him powers to perform other formalities. From the literary point of 
view, the style of Insha’ in which this letter is composed is one of the 
most elaborate in this collection. 

(15) f. 366-f. 39a.—To A.M., dated 7th Muharram, a.n. 479 :— 

M. writes very highly of the services of (Badru’l-Jamali) Amir 
u'l-Juyiish, then goes on to describe the high position of his son, 
al-Afdal, and asks A.M. to mention al-Afdal in the official sermon 
along with himself and Amir al-Juyiish. 

(16) f. 396-f. 42a.—To A.M, dated Jumada I, a.w. 480 :-— 
M. describes the anarchy which once paralysed his kingdom, 
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then the advent of Badr and the consequent establishment of order 
and peace. But M. complains that one ‘Abdullah ar-Rikabi is still 
busy with his mischievous work against the State. M. therefore asks 
A.M. to direct all his powers to annihilating the mischief-monger. 

(17) £. 42b-£. 446.—To Abi ‘Abdillah Muhammad, son of Muk., 
dated Rabi‘ I, a.n. 480 :— 

This contains M.'s exhortation to Muk. to be loyal to his brother. 

(18) f. 45a-f, 47a.—To A.M., dated ‘Td al-Fitr, a.a. 480 :— 

The rejoicings of the Festival of the ‘Id are described. 

(19) £. 476-4. 49a.—To A.M., dated ‘Id al-Fitr, a.n. 478 -— 

The festivities of the ‘Id described. 

(20) f, 49b-f. 516.—To 8.H., dated Shawwal, an. 472 :— 

M. asks her to follow in the footsteps of her mother-in-law and 
seck the advice of Badr. He asks her to secure the arrest of (1) ‘Abdullah 
ar-Rabbani, (2) Ibrahim Ghulam al-‘Amiri, who claimed prophethood 
for himself, (3) al-Husniri, (4) his son (i.e. of al-Hugairi). M. says that 
they are hypocrites and mischief-mongers. They had gone to the 
Yemen and joined hands with the enemies of the Da'wat. They 
should be either captured or killed (see below, No. 39). 

(21) f. 5164. 52a—To 8.H., date missing :— 

The last part of the letter is missing. The fragment contains 
aco ortn of M.'s high cerita of ee 


ee edi aeayaes 
BML Te Paty Gis GLle gay IY OGL Cpe YI lee 


o> S | 
The document ends with the words: (| al) colesy CUS olely 
e le 

(22) £. 52b-f. 56a.—To A.M., dated Dhu’l-Qa‘da, a.m. 481 :— 

M. says he has issued orders that the faithful remain loyal to him 
and to his mother 8. He then mentions the co-operation of Badr 
and praises him in high terms. M. acknowledges the receipt of 
S.H.’s letter, which she wrote in reply to M.'s. M. sends this letter to 
her by the hand of Shaikh Abi Nagr Salamah b. Husain, together with 
other letters addressed to the Sultans and the believers in the Yemen. 
M. is pleased to note that the quarrel between Saba b. Ahmad as- 
Sulaihi and Sulaiman b. ‘Amir az-Zawahi had been settled amicably, 











— 
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(23) f. 566-f. 58a.—To AM., dated Dhu'l-Qa‘da, a.H. 481 :-— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of the letter in which A.M. excuses 
himself for delay in sending the amount of poor-rate (cakat). M. 
administers a mild rebuke for neglecting this essential obligation, 
particularly when A.M.’s ancestors were 50 punctual in their remittances. 

(24) £. 58b-f. 60a.—To A.M., dated Dhu'l-Qa‘da, a.n. 481 :— 

M. conveys his condolences upon the deaths of Muhammad, A.M.’s 
brother, and of Muhammad b-. ‘Ali b. Malik ag-Sulaihi, A.M.'s cousin. 

(25) £. 606.f. 62b.—To A.M., dated Rabi I, a.m. 480 :-— 

This letter speaks of the nobility of A.M. and of his ancestors, 
and also of their services to the cause of the Da‘wat. Amir ‘Adud 
ad-daula has informed M. about this. M. then speaks of the favours 
he has bestowed upon A.M. and his mother, 8-H. and gives promise 
of further attentions. 

(26) f. 62b-f. 65b.—To A.M., dated 7th Rabr I, a.a. 478 :— 

On receiving news of the death of al-Mukarram, M. has ordered 
that all correspondence be addressed to A.M. He entrusts the duties 
of the Da‘wat and all the functions of the State to A.M. M. states 
that he has deputed ‘Adud ad-din Abu'l-Hasan Jauhar to A.M. with 
letters to him (A.M.) and other leaders of the Yemenite Da‘wat, 
as also with letters from Badr al-Jamali. M. also takes note of a letter 
from 8.H. describing the death of Muk. and requesting the appointment 
of A.M. in the place of the deceased, M. has accordingly issued orders 
to the people of the Yemen. 

(27) f. 66a-f. 676.—To Muk., dated ‘Id al-adha, a.m. 478 — 

Felicitations on the ‘Id are conveyed. M. informs Muk. that every- 
thing is well with his kingdom in the hands of Badr and of his son 
al-Afdal. 

(28) f. 68a-f. 69a.—From the Sayyida, the sister of Mustansir, 
to Muk., dated 14th Dhu'l-hijja, aa. 478 :-— 

The Sayyida acknowledges the receipt of Muk.’s letter. The affairs 
of the kingdom, she says, are managed by Badr and the territory, 
which was once lost, has been restored through him. The Sayyida 
sympathizes with Muk. for his sufferings on account of the frequency 
of his wars and congratulates him on the final victory over the enemy, 

(29) f. 695-f. 70a.—To Muk., dated Jumada I, a.n. 461 -— 

M. has received a petition from Himyar under the signature of 


one Ja‘far the artist (ala!) in which attention was drawn to 
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Muk.’s administration. M. asks Muk. to show favour to the petitioner 
and help him. 

(One can read between the lines the complaint of the petitioner 
against the maladministration of Muk, (2s jl acs oL- 4) and the 
guarded manner in which M. desires Muk, to win the petitioner over 
by showing favour to him.) 

(30) f. 70a—f. 7%¢—To Muk., dated Wednesday, ‘Td al-adha, 
aw. 474 2— 

Felicitations on the ‘Id are described. The letter is dispatched 
after the ceremony is over. M. attends the Public Prayer Ground in 
company of Badr, and after prayers offers sacrifice 
BN ee Ok Lot pel poy dl Jae 

«tT... lhe Oh je ce Aye le fo a) LSE kel 
Mukarram is asked to give publicity to this letter. 

(31) f. T2a-f. 736.—To Muk., dated Saturday, ‘Td al-Fitr, 
AH. 476 :— | 

Felicitations on the ‘Id. 

(32) f. T4a-f, 756.—To Muk., dated 29th Safar, a.1. 467 :— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of Muk.'s letter at the hands of his 
messengers Ibrahim b. Hasan and companion. M. had replied to this 
letter, when there reached him another letter from Muk., to which 
the present letter is the reply. M. is sure that his previous letter will 
satisfy Muk., and declares that the most important part of his writing 
was about Badr, who had raised the pillars of the Fatimid Kingdom 
after they had disappeared Ae ul oe 3 ol Sal 5p ae 
all J} dail co? o As oF ee, sly o¥s Vl Ue 
lel PNB op SAF “Sy SAN Vig: Lindl law samy otal 


(33) f. 76a-f. 76b.—To Muk., dated Ist Rabi I, a.u. 461 :— 

M. has received a petition from al-Qa’id, Mugqbil, and Muwaftaq, 
who complain of Muk.’s treatment of them. Muk, is asked to adopt 
a conciliatory attitude towards them. | 

(34) f. Tia-t. Sa.—To Muk., dated 29th Dhu'l-Qa‘da, a.u. 470 :— 

This letter contains an elaborate description of the high position 
of Badr and of his great services to the Imam. 


4 9 very cowl ah ee Cage =i eyes “ gdh all\ _% as 
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oh eel oY oS bs coe) Qian Cea al Gre 
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This refers to the union of the functions of the state Khilafat and the 


mission (Da‘wat) in the leadership of Badr. M. asks al-Mukarram to 
follow the guidance of Badr 


roles 3 Chis dhe alacl, . . deh aN ia fe hes Js 


rel J 3 y\qny 

(35) £. 805-f. 88a.—From the mother of al-Musta‘li, son of M., to 
S.H., dated 8th Safar, an. 489 :— 

This letter (see ‘U.A., vil, f. T96-f. 834; also No. 43 below) describes 
the nomination (mags) of M. in favour of his son, Musta‘li, the revolt 
of Nizir and Aftagin at Alexandria, al-Afdal’s campaign against 
Nizir’s insurrection, and the events leading to the arrest of Nizar. 

(36) f. 885-f. 92b.—To 8.H., dated Rabi I, aw. 480 -— 

M. expresses his co-operation and support in her work. On hearing 
of the death of her husband, M. hastened to appoint her son, A.M., in 
place of his father. When Amir ‘Adud ad-lin returned, accompanied 
by Abi Nasr Salamah al-Katib, M. learned from them the news of 
the Yemen. 5.H. is asked to seek the assistance of Badr. M. assures 
her and her two sons of his attention towards them. Regarding the 
controversy between Abii Himyar Saba b. Ahmad as-Sulaihi and 
Abu’r-Rabi’ Sulaiman b. ‘Amir az-Zawahi, M. is aware of 8.H’s 
correspondence with Na‘im agh-Sha‘ir al-Hilili, then with Sa‘du’'llah 
and his companion ash-Shirazi. The Amir ‘Adudu'd-din and Shaikh 
Abii Nasr also aquainted M. with the nature of his quarrel. M. entrusta 
to 8.H. the task of settling the dispute between the two. M. acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the sacrifices, poor-rates, and presents sent 
by 8.1. through her agent Shaikh Abii Nasr. 

(37) f. 93a-f. 98¢.—To A.M., dated Rabi‘ I, a.n, 480 -— 


Since A.M. is the son of the Da‘wat (Lele aye-\) ra, GA | and his 
ancestors were attached to the “rope” of the Da‘wat, M. has 


appointed A.M. in place of his father and issued orders (owe) at 
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the hands of ‘Adudu'd-din, and in these letters M. informed him : 
cel FS N31 alee B pg MUNN cep tt oo seo Oy) CLtels 
Lie cal blo +f1 13] es L.#. There came to M. also 
A.M.’s agent, Shaikh Aba Nasr Salamah b. Husain, who conveyed 
to him A.M.’s messages. Badr is again mentioned in eulogistic terms. 
A.M. has come to the throne through the favour of the Imam in his 
teens, but M. assures him that he himself came to the Khilafat when 
he was under eight years of age and his grandfather, “Alt b. Husain, 
became Khalifa when he was just nine years old. It is argued 
dN tell GG a) F AS ile VI Gg loa se 8s 
sl le Ned Sane, OF Gegll aF YM reasenres Bip of further 
co-operation and acknowledges the receipt of the dues of poor- 
tate, etc. 

(38) f. 98b-f. 103h.—To the Sultans of the Sulaihids and the 
Yawahids and the grandees (Masha'ikh) of Hijaz and to all sections 
of the Believers, dated Rabi I, an. 480. The letter is an carnest 
appeal to the Sulaihids and Zawahids to shelve their mutual differences 
and to obey 8.H. and her son, AM. The letter contams a strong 
plea for unity in the cause of the Da‘wat and records the surpassing 
services of §., al-Mukarram, and §8.H. 

(39) £. 104a-f. 106a.—To Muk., dated Shawwal, A.H. 472 >— 

This contains an order to arrest (1) ar-Rikabi, alias ‘Abdullah, 
(2) Ibrahim Ghulam al Amiri, (3) al-Hugairi, and (4) Hugairi’s son, 
(5) a poet, who was with Subh al-Kharyi, (6) @ chamberlain of the 
Khalifa’s Palace in the service of the sisters of the Khalifa, all of whom 
had fled from Egypt and made for the Yemen. M. asks Muk. to 
administer severe punishment to these miscreants, and send them 
as captives to Egypt (see No. 20). 

(40) f. 106b-f. 109a,—To Muk., dated Sha"ban, 4-H. 460 — 

M. expresses sorrow at the death of §., and confirms his appointment 
to Muk. M. also notes Mukarram’s reference to the ungrateful conduct 
of Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Abi Hashim al-Husaini. 

(41) f. 10984. 111b.—To Muk., dated Rabr I, an. 468 :— 

M. has received a letter from Muk., describing the troubled state 
of the Yemen and the subsequent victory of Muk. M. is pleased 
with this news. With reference to what Muk, has written abont the 
death of the Da'i stationed in India, M. pronounces mercy on the 
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deceased : qh Asay Aighh oF wat! el bs om S333) be Cl, 
whens tee pe dl SU cles 3 G5) ce salen JL alll 
TS ye tll Gal cil: age Gal bal ST Seastl ols Eee 
Lolly La'Y) RE lye Gy M3 3 etl Ll) atl PY sly EOI 
(F. 1005) oAtsy 46) orcad ale ole Vl n6 pT SG. - 
Muk. is asked to seck the help of Badr. ; 

(42) f, 112¢-f. 114¢.—To Mukarram, dated Jumaéda IT, a.n. 461 
(see No. 55) :— 

M. bestows upon Muk. the further title of Amir al-Umara, and 
sends this glad tidings together with a tashrif through Mukarram’s 
agents, the Qadi Lamak b. Malik, ‘Abdullah b ‘Ali, Muhammad 
b. Hasan, Hasan b. ‘Ali, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar Abu’l-Barakat b. ‘Ali 
‘|-Ashira, with whom M. is pleased. 

(43) f. 114a-f. 1205.—From al-Musta‘li to 8.H., dated 8th Safar, 
AH, 489 :-— 

This contains an elaborate account of the Niziri Aftakin’s rebellion 
and the subsequent victory of Afdal over both, 

(44) £. 121a—-f. 1230.—To 8.H., dated Safar, a.n. 47] :— 


M. pronounces his blessings upon 8.H. and reassures her of his 
own and Badr’s co-operation. 


(45) f. 123a-f. 1254.—To 8.H., dated Rabi’ T, aca. 480 -— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of S.H.'s letter, and pays a high 
tribute to 8.H. for all her sacrifices and services in the cause of the 
Da‘wat. 

(46) f. 1255-1. 1284.—To 8.H., dated 7th Rabi Il, a.m. 478 :— 

After the death of Muk., M. appointed his SOM, AM. and sent 


orders to that effect through his agent, ‘Adud ad<din Jauhar al- 


Mustangiri. These were also accompanied by letters from Badr. Soon 
after the agent had left for the Yemen, there came to M. 8.H.’s agent 
with news of Muk.’s death and request to appoint A.M. M. had already 
sent the agent with instructions to unify the forces of the Da‘wat 
in the Yemen. 

(47) f. 1286-f, 130a.—To 8.H.. dated Rabi T, aca. 480 -— 

A letter of consolation to S.H. and her son, A.M., on account of 
the calamities inflicted upon them by their enemies, 

(48) i 1306-f. 133a.—To 8.H., dated 10th Rabr I, an. 478 :— 

8.H. 1s praised for her great services in the cause of the Da‘wat. 
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After the death of Muk., M..appointed his son, ALM., as his successor. 
Radr is also mentioned in this connection. M. has deputed ‘Adud 
ad-din Abu’l-Hasan Jauhar al-Mustansiri with royal letters—one to 
express condolence upon the death of Muk. and others to leaders of 
the State and the Da‘wat asking them to be loyal to A.M. 

f. 1336.—Lacuna (6 Co ws oe oy e up). 

(49) £. 134a-f. 156a.—To S.H., dated Rabi I, 4-H. 480 :— 

M. is pleased with S H.’s information that the Sulaihids and 
Zawahids had composed their differences. Amir ‘Adud ad-din and 
Shaikh Abi Nasr also acquainted M, with the situation. 

(50) £. 136-f. 137b.—To §.H., dated Dhu'l-Qa‘da, aw. 481 >— 

This letter (gee ‘U.A., vil, f. Gab, 636; cf. also No. 63) gives formal 
sanction to S.H.’s appointment to the Da‘wat of India of Ahmad, 
the elder son of the Da‘i Marzuban b. Ishaq b. Marzuban on the death 
of his father. M. also approves of S.H.’s appointment of Ismail 
b. Ibrahim, who was the Dai at ‘Umman (Oman), to help the Ahmad 
mentioned above, and of Hamza, son of the late Sibt Hamid ad-din, 
to the Da‘wat of Oman. M. appreciates 5.H.'s vigilance in the affairs 
of the Da‘wat. M. entrusts to SH. the management of the Da'wat 
of India. 

(51) £. 138a-f. 139a.—From the Saiyida Malika, mother of M., to 
SH, dated Safar, a-u. 471 :— ; 

M’s mother receives 8.H.’s letter and promises her own, M.’s, 
‘and Badr’s co-operation and support. 

(52) £ 1305-f. 141b,—From Saiyida, the daughter (2) of az-Zahir 
(mother (?) of M.), to S.H., dated Rabi’ IT, A-n. 180 -— 

She has received $.H.'s letter at the hands of the latter’s agent, 
Shaikh Abi Nasr Salamah b. al-Husain. She pays & tribute to 5.H. 
for her services and says that letters have been issued to A.M. and to 
the Sultans of the Yemen to support A.M. in his sovereignty of the 
Yemen. 

(13) f. LAlb-f. 144a.—From M. to S.H., dated Jumada II. 
AH. 480 :— 

M. describes the disturbed condition of the State and afterwards 
the establishment of peace and order by Badr, the flight of his 
adversaries to the Yemen, and the subsequent annihilation of those 
fugitives at the hands of Muk. Only one man, known as ‘Abdullah 
ar-Rakabi (cp.-! idl ah 2), still survives m the Yemen to carry 
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on the nefarious work. He should be immediately arrested and killed. 
All efforts should be directed towards this. 

(54) f. 1445-4. 147h—To Muk., dated Rab? IT, a.n. 469 :>— 

M. entrusts the government of ‘Ummin to Muk., although the 
country was outside his jurisdiction, but since the people of this 
country have revolted against the established authority of the then 
prevalent church, M. suggests this course. As the Hijaz was near 
the Yemen, M. asks him to take over also the responsibilities of the 


A | administration of this country. Amir ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali al-"Alawi 
(yitc 9 & gla!) ayall alec.) of al-Ahsa has supported the govern- 
® ment against its enemies. Muk. is, therefore, asked to take the Amir 


into his confidence. 
(55) f. 148a-f. 149¢.—To 8.H., dated Jumada II, a.n. 461 (sec 
2 No, 42) :— 


By M. mentions a previous letter which he has addressed to 5.H. 
“bg This letter M. had communicated after al-Muayyad fi'd-din’s letter : 


cpl) oa pal cles clo oS Vibes S53 aA A | Adis 
BD giy ota ye All Grol yy Geert nl do Ocayll deat 
Qa) 553 cy Wy Dall Gd Gye Ett) abe Chen nd dpey po os 
M. had also sent honours and titles (Ol <i, wWYl, Sole 21) to 
S.H.’s son! by her own agents, the Qidi Lamak b. Malik, ‘Abdullah 
b. “Ali, Muhammad b. Hasan, Husain b ‘Ali, ‘Abdullah b. “Amr, and 
Abu’l-Burakat b. al-‘Ashira. 

(56) f. 1496-f. 152b.—To Muk., dated Muharram, a.n, 467 :— 

M. acknowledges the receipt of Muk.’s letter handed over by 
oy" all ers no 7) and tS ot oy Af. M. is satisfied 
with the support of Muk.’s followers, particularly of ‘Amir b, Sulaiman 
az-Zawahi and Ahmad b. al-Muzaffar a3-Sulaihi. M. then speaks of the 
disorganization. of the State, the appearance of Badr, and the 
subsequent peace and glory of his kingdom. 

(57) f. 153e-f. 1565.—To Muk., dated 29th Dhu'l-Qa‘da, 
AH. 468, 


1 The text has aa! y al whereas in No. 42 it is anid that these honours were sent 
to Mnkarram with these agents. While Mukarram was still living, thean could only 
have been senttohim. Ji), a! may perhaps be the copyist's mistake, 
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This long letter is a description of Badr’s campaign against the 
‘nsurrection of Baladkosh and of the subsequent victory of Badr. 
(58) f. 157a-f. 159%5.—To Muk., dated 27th Sha*ban, A.#- 468 :— 
In this, M. congratulates Muk. on having conquered twenty 
mountain strongholds and on his victory over the enemy. This 1s 
accompanied by the mention of Badr's successes. 
(59) f. 160a-f. 162a.—To Muk., dated Shawwal, a.m. 472 :— 
This letter confirms M.'s complete confidence in Badr. He entrusts 
all the affairs of the State, Khilafat and Da‘wat to Badr. Also Badr’s 
two sons—Abu'l Husain ‘Ali and Abu’l-Qasim Shahanghah are 
mentioned in eulogistic terms. This letter is sent with Sa‘id b. Hamza. 
(60) £. 1626-1. léfa.—To Muk., dated Rabi Tl, «-1. 461 :— 
Muk.’s letter has been received. M. sympathizes with Muk. upon 
his father’s assassination and the destruction of his family, but 
expresses his joy at the defeat of the enemy and at Mukarram’s taking 


revenge on him. 3>3 vb, Ad Pe i 3 hal >| Pea "55 ale 
2 3 hs : 





Bake LT eld GE by Cad ABTS GAH aol Ht 
Shel) do pally SI) 55) ys lack le Chic Sy saling sArcy oalty yaa 

Regarding the representations of Ghars addin Yasuf b. Husain 
b. Yisuf as-Saimiari (4), which are referred by Muk. to Egypt, M. 
advises him to consider the situation and his own strength to meet it. 

The bearer of Muk,’s letter, Husam ad-daulah Nadir al-Mustansiri, 
‘s asked to return with this letter in company of a former agent, 
Ja‘d b. Hamid b. al-Huwaid al-Yami (2). M. also orders other agents 
who came in the time of §. to return to the Yemen. 

M. bestows upon Muk, the further title of Amir al-Umara, 

(G1) £. 1655—-f. 167b.—To Muk., dated 15th Ramadan, a.#- 461 :— 

M. has received a letter at the hands of Muk.’s two agents, Sifr b. 
Sinah b. Abi'l‘askar and Ja‘d bh. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman al-Yami, and is 
pleased to hear of Muk.’s crushing victory over the enemy. 

M. pays a tribute to Muk.'s mother and congratulates him upon 
the birth of a male child, honours the new-born babe with the title of 
Low + yl and sends an amulet to be tied on its arm: 


Dia dat al, wace Gy BS qall AS oy Ls A 55 
ws Lo\_J) dell V5 ial) 
Regarding Muk.’s inquiries about Shahrayar b. Hasan, M. says 
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(62) f. 168a-£. 1686. 

This is a fragment from M.’s letter addressed probably to 5. (1). 
There is no date, .M. had written a separate letter dealing exclusively 
with the unrest at the Haramain and had asked 9, to spend from his 


(8.’s) own purse for the performance of the rites and ceremonies of the 


place. In this letter, M. ret ‘nds him of his former injunction and 
asks him to carry with him 10,000 dmars to the Holy Places. 
He has also dispatched Amir Tahir b. ‘Ali b. Hassa (74) with 
the clothes he has worn and prayed in on the last Friday of Ramadan 
in order to elevate the position of 5. 

(63) f, 1684-£. 170b.—To Muk., dated Rab? I, a.n. 476 -— 

Mukarram’s letter received. Regarding the Da‘wat in India and 
‘Umman, M. had received letters from these parts with requests to 
send deputies to fill the vacancies caused by the death of their da‘ts. 
Also Mukarram’s suggestion to appoint Marzuban b. Ishaq b. Marzuban 
to the mission of India and Isma‘il b. Ibrahim b. Jabir to that of 
‘Ummiain is accepted. Orders to this effect have been issued by the 
office (majlis) of the Amir al-Juyiish and sent with the Amir Mu‘izz 
ad-daula Taugq b. Nasik (see No. 50). 

(64) f. 17la—f. 172b.—To Muk., dated Friday, ‘Idu'l-adha, 
a.H. 476 :— 

Greetings on the ‘ld. 

(65) f. 173a-f. 174b—To S.H., dated 15th Ramadan, a.u. 461 — 

M. expresses his great pleasure to hear from her the glad tidings 
of the birth of a male child to her. He bestows upon the new-horn 
babe the title of Lo] U# + YI, This letter is sent with the Amir 
Abu'l-Fadl Tahir b. ‘Ali b. Habisa and two of her own agents (see 
No. 61). 

(66) £. 17464, 1755.—To 8.H., dated 12th Dhu'l-Hijja, a.H. 173 :— 

This letter is in reply to 8.H.'s inquiries regarding the insurrection 
of the “ secedera ” (r. o\sel), M. informs her of the complete 
victory over the rebellious forces through the efforts of Badr. 





The nature of the Persian Language written and 
spoken in India during the 13th and 14th Centuries 


By M. J. Boran 


T has often been said that the Persian language written and spoken 
‘n India does not possess that flavour which is generally found m 
the writings of the Iranian authors. There is an element of truth in the 
foregoing charge so far as the literature produced in India during the 
later period of Muslim rule is concerned. But the Persian literature 
produced in India from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of 
the fifteenth century may be favourably compared with the writings 
of many an indigenous Iraman scholar. The works of Amir Khusrau 
and Hasan of Dihli and Badr-i-Chach, who flourished during this period, 
are highly esteemed by Iranian scholars and are placed next to Sa‘di 
and Jalal ul-Din Rimi. The early immigrants who made India their 
permanent home retained the purity of their tongue in a much larger 
measure than their successors, But with the growing influence of the 
Hindu scholars who began to study Persian to qualify themselves for 
the service of the State, the difference in the style of India and Persia 
proper became more marked, According to Firishta this influence of 
the Hindus on the Indo-Persian literature began to work from the time 
of Sikandar Lodi’s accession to the throne in ap. 1489. He says: 
“The Hindus began to study and write Persian (during the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi) which was not in vogue amongst them before this 
time.’ } With regard to the nature of the Persian language written 
and spoken in India during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we have an interesting account left by one of the contemporary writers, 
namely Amir Khusrau of Dihli, In the preface to his Ghurrat-ul- 
Kamal*® he says >— 

“The singers of the land of Hindustan, particularly the immigrants 
who have settled at Delhi, surpass all the scholars of the world in their 
attainments. Therefore no Arab, Khurasani, Turk, Indian, nor any 
other who comes to the Muslim cities of India and spends his whole 
life in places like Delhi, Multan, and Lakhnauti, and not in places 


1 Firishta, vol. i, p. 44. . 
? British Moseuom MS. Add. 21, 104 f.,. 155. 
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like Gujarat, Malwa and Deogir, the land of Hindu Idolatry, suffers 
deterioration in his own language. Assuredly he speaks according to 
the standard of his own country, For example, if he is an Arab, he is 
the master of his own language only, and he cannot lay a proper claim 
to the language of others ; his broken speech is a proof of his foreign 
origin. If a Hindu citizen or a villager continually lives and mixes 
with the inhabitants of Delhi, yet there is imperfection im his 
Persian. A Khurasani, ‘Iraqi, Shirazi or a Turk, however intelligent 
he may be, commits blunders in the Indian language, even if he burns 
many a midnight candle and claims eloquence in an assembly, yet at 
the end he stumbles and breaks down. But the Munshis (secretaries) 
born and brought up in Indian cities and particularly at Delhi, with 
but little practice, can speak and understand the spoken language (of 
others) and also obtain a command over prose and verse ; they can 
adopt the style of every country they visit. And it has been fully 
proved from experience, that many of our people who have never been 
to Arabia, have acquired an eloquence in the Arabic language such 
as has not been achieved by the scholars of Arabia themselves who 
take lessons from the flow of their language. The Arabs, in spite of being 
eloquent in their own tongue, have not ability to learn our Persian 

I have seen many Taziks "—not Turks—who have learnt Turkish 
with industry and erudition in India ; and they speak in such a way 
that the eloquent men of this tribe who come from their original home 
are astonished at it. In the case of the Persian language, which has 
been derived from the Persians, there is no other correct style than the 
style of Trans-Oxiana, which is the same as that of Hindustan. Because 
the Khurasanis pronounce the word 4> (cha) as , = (chi), and some of 


them read ha (keujer) as = (kaju), but in writing they use 4> (cha), 





1 The word Tajik or Tixik is used by different writers in different senses, The carly 
Armenian writers applied it to the Arabs, modern Armenians have imposed it on the 
Turks and the Turkish Empire and even on Muslims in general. Professor Noldeke 
has suggested that Tajik (better Tichik) and Tazi are the same word, the former being 
merely the older form. Chit means“ belonging to” and in this ease " belonging to 
the tribe of Tai", In modern Persian Chik becomes Zi. D'Ohsason says: “ The 
Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or Tizik to the Muhammadans, and in the historical 
works of this period it will be found that they employed this word in opposition to 
that of ‘Turk’. The first served to designate the Muhammadan inhabitants of towns 
and cultivated lands, whether they were of Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered 
not.” (Vide Ross and Elias’s /nfroduction to Ta‘rikh-i-Rashidi, pp. 85, 87, (4-1). 
I think Khusrao hos used this term in the sense of Persian-speaking Turkestini. 
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not > (chi) and © (kuja), not ae (kaju). The correct pronunciation 
is that denoted by the spelling. There are many words like these 
which are pronounced in one way but are wrong if written so, But the 
Persian speech prevalent in India, from the bank of the Indus to the 
coast of the Indian ocean is everywhere the same.” It is evident from 
this account that the standard style of Persian adopted in India was 
that of the Trans-Oxiana. 











Isophones of the Orthographic gh-, bh-, dh-, ete., and of 
h- in the Ambala District ' 


By Baxarst Das Jain 


A eae is a saying in India that language changes every twelve 

kos? This saying will still hold good if we say language changes 
every kos, although the amount of change in the latter case will be 
almost impossible to detect. In spite of this saying, which is correct 
at bottom, we are apt to believe that our next-door neighbours 
(if they are not recent strangers) speak exactly the same language 
as we do, Similarly we also believe that we speak exactly the same 
language as our parents spoke or our children will speak. But this 
our belief is not true, for, as a matter of fact, language changes 
gradually and almost imperceptibly both in time and space. The 
language of one’s neighbours is slightly different from one's own, 
but when the distance grows and two persons separated by twenty 
or thirty miles talk together, they are certain to pick up some 
peculiarities in each other's speech. In the like manner the speech 
of the children differs from that of the parents, and in the course 
of a few generations this difference becomes appreciable. 

Although on the whole speech varies so gradually from village 
to village that it is almost impossible to draw a definite line of separa- 
tion between two neighbouring dialects so that we could say that to 
one side of this line there is one dialect and to the other side the second, 
yet geographical division, more or less definite, can be attempted 
with reference to the following points :— 

(1) Vocables, ic. words signifying a particular idea, In the Punjab 
there are at least three words meaning “the back "—pitth, dhui, 
kand, All the three are not found in one and the same dialect. The 
area in which each of these predominates can be ascertained, but the 





1“ Lately there has been no lack of would-be new methods, which sometimes 
have been announced in a rather noisy way. Of real importance is the principle of 
linguistic geography, which has been illnstrated in a serics of linguistic atlases and 
special investigations founded on them. It is hardly necessary to remark how many- 
sided is the information on the history of words which may be derived from these 
works.” Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, Harward 
University Press, 1931, p. 307. 

* The implication is that the difference between two languages spoken 12 tow apart 
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boundaries between these areas cannot be determined quite definitely 
as there will be wide strips intervening between the two areas where 
both the words spoken in the adjacent areas find currency. 


Gop 


Supposing 4 represents the dhwi-area and B the pitth-area, the strip C 
will be such that here both dhui and pitth are used. The speakers 
employ these words indiscriminately and find it difficult to decide 
which is their own and which is foreign. 

The lines or bands separating the areas of different yocables are 
called isoglosses, 

(2) Forms, ie. different forms of the same word, e.g. juit, pullar ; 
tur, tur; pacei, panjhi; sap, samp; kilta, kared, ete, Experience 
shows that the lines separating the areas of these forms are also wide, 
Le. between the areas there are wide bands where the speakers are 
not quite certain as to which form they should call their own. These 
lines or bands may be called isomorphs. 

(3) Speech-sounds.—There are certain speech-sounds which are 
employed in one area and are absent in its neighbourhood. Such are 
the voiced and unvoiced A, tf and ts, r and rh (i.e. r followed by a 
vowel in the low tone), various pronunciations of gh-, bh-, ete.. and 
humerous others. The lines separating the areas of speech-sounds, 
however, admit of a more definite and precise determination than 
either of the two factora mentioned above. These lines may be termed 
isophones (or isotones if the difference is in tone only), 

It will not be without interest to describe here briefly how I became 
interested in, and what method I followed to investigate the isophones 
of the initial gh-, bA-, dh-, ete., and of h-. This will serve a twofold 
purpose. Firstly it will indicate, to some extent, the degree of 
accuracy of the results obtained, and secondly such persons as feel 
interested in the work and find Opportunity may avail themselves 
of it in collecting more materials. 

Everybody comes in contact with speakers of different dialects, 
and thus gets an Opportunity of noting certain points of difference. 
I became particularly interested in the various Pronunciations of the 
orthographic gh-, bh-, ete., and A-. It was in my school days that 
I noted the pronunciation of gh- in the Bangarii word qhal “ to put ** 
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Gujranwala pronounced the A in the English words he, his, behind 
differently from the way I did. Still later in 1914 I observed that the 
pronunciation of gh, bh in the words ghara, bhai, bhain in the Jubbul 
chalect (Simla Hills) was quite peculiar and was different from mine 
and Bingarii pronunciations. About that time I had analysed my 
pronunciation and had found that the symbols gh-, bh-, dh-, dh-, us 
had three distinct values. I brought this to the notice of Mr. A. C. 
Woolner, who pointed out that two of them were surd and sonant 
varieties of the same thing. The third was more different. I also 
discovered that when an unaspirated surd stop was followed by a vowel 
of the lowest note as in Alap or solfaing the result was a sound that 
differed very little from the surd variety of the peculiar pronunciations 
of gh-, bh-, ete. That this peculiarity of pronunciation was due to 
variation of pitch of vowels was discovered by Dr. T. G. Bailey 
and announced by Professor Daniel Jones in his lectures on phonetics 
delivered at Lahore in 1913. 

So far | have noted the following values of the initial gh-, jh-, dh-, 
dh-, bA- -— 

(1) The voiced stop followed by voiced aspiration. This is the 
original pronunciation of these symbols and is now found in Hindi, 
Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, ete. I shall call it the 
pronunciation. 

(2) Unvoiced unaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the low- 
rismg tone. This pronunciation is typical of Panjabi, and hence 
I call it the Panjabi type. 

In those areas where the intervocalic h- followed by a stressed 
vowel is lost, and the vowel pronounced in the low-rising tone, the 
previous voiced unaspirate does not lose its voice, e.g. dha “ wages 
for placing ” (= dahat) is pronounced differently from dhai “ two and 
a half”, 

(3) Voiced unaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the low-rising 
tone. This is the typical value obtained in the districts of Hissar, 
Rohtak, Karnal, etc., and I call it the Bitgarii type. 

(4) Voiced unaspirated stop followed by a vowel in the high- 
falling tone. This pronunciation prevails in the hill dialects about 
Simla, and I call it the Pahari type. 

The following values of the initial A- have been observed :— 

(1) Unvoiced A- as in standard English. This pronunciation is 
found in the districts of Jallandhar, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore’ 
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and the Patiala, Nabha, and Sangrur States, It is also found in 
Hindustani. 

(2) Voiwed A- followed by a vowel in the low-rising tone. This 
pronunciation is found in the rest of the Panjabi area and in the 
Dogri. It is typical of the Bangara dialect and I call it the Batgari 
type. Most speakers omit the A- also, and in that case the vowel 
beginning a breath-group is preceded by a glottal stop. 

(3) Glottal stop followed by a vowel in the high-falling tone. 
This pronunciation obtains in the hill dialects about Simla, and I call 
it the Pahari type. 


SCALE rs) 





While thus paying attention to the pronunciation of gh-, bh-, 
dh-, ete., and of A-, I found that the people from Patiala, Ambala 
city, and Samana pronounced the gh-, bh-, dh-, ete., in the Panjabi 
fashion, while those from Jagadhari, Ladwi, and Shahabad in the 
Bingarii fashion. As I had noticed that a speaker giving the Bangari 
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values to these letters seldom gave them the Panjabi values and vice 
versa, it struck me that a definite line separating these pronunciations 
could be determined. I, therefore, observed the pronunciation of a 
number of words beginning with gh-, bh-, dh-, ete., and with A- from 
the lips of the students of schools at Patiala, Ambala, and Karnal, 
noting down the place from where each had come. In this way I got 
a rough idea as to the path of the separating line. Some time after 
I made a tour in small towns and villages and observed the pronuncia- 
tion of school students there. This resulted in giving me an almost 
definite line separating the two pronunciations. The names of the 
places of which pronunciation was observed are shown on the 
accompanying map. 
CONCLUSION 

1. On looking at the map it will be seen that when going from 
Ambala to the east, the pronunciation of gh-, jh-, dh-, and bh- changes 
earlier than that of A-. There is a band about six miles wide where 
the pronunciation of A- is Bangarii while that of gi-, jh-, ete., is 
Panjabi. To the west of this band the pronunciation of gh-, jh-, ete., 
and of A- is Panjabi and to the east of it, it is Bangari. 

2. The line separating the pronunciation gh-, jA-, dh-, dh-, and bh- 
travels roughly along the Begna stream. 

3. Another fact brought to notice by this investigation 1s that 
the compensatory lengthening of vowels before old consonant groups, 
e.g. Skt. hasta-, H. hath, Panj. hatth, first appears in this intervening 

4. The rise and fall of the musical tones is not the same everywhere. 
In some places the difference is quite distinct. This requires a still 
closer study. 
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= Bibliographie bouddhique (in der Serio Buddhica, hermusgegeben 
von J. Przyluski). Paris, 1930 ff. 


Bibl, (mit darauffolgender Nummer) = berieht sich auf dic Numemern der 
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vorliezenden Bibliographic. | f 

=« Demiéville, Lea versions chinoises du Milindapatha, 1924 (= Nr. 6 
dieser Bibliographic). | Mis 

= Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and ine, | 

= Deutsche Bibliographic des Buddhismus von H. L. Held. Minchen- 
Leipzig, 1016. 

e= Harvard Oriental Series. 

= Jowrnal Amalique. , hee bb 

= Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Amati Society. 

= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sonety. : 

= Milindapatha, Steben Zoblen dahinter, 50 bezichen sie sich auf Seite 
und Zeile der Trenckner’schen Ausgabe. 

= Pali Text Society. 

= Rhys Davids’ (Cbersetsung des Milindapaitha (Sacred Books of the 
East, Bd. 35 und 36). Dabinterstchende nicht cingeklammerte 
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é4ihien nennen den Abschnitt, cingeklammerte Zahlen Band und 
Seite der Ubersetzung. 

RAR. = Revue de [histoire dea religions, 

SHE. = Sacred Hooks of the East. 

8.0.1 = A Supplementary Catalogue of the Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit Books in 
the Library of the British Musewm acquired during the years 1892-1906, 
Compiled by L{ionel) Diavid) Barnett, Keeper of the Department of 
Oriental printed books and MSS. Printed by order of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. London: British Museum, 1908. 4°. Pp. vii + 
548 (= 1006 Spalten). . 

S.C.2 = (dasselbo) . . . acquired during the years 1906-1998. . . . London: 
1928. 4°, pp. vii + 847 (= 1694 Spalten). 

West(ergaard, Niels Ludvig) = Codices indici Bibl. Regiae Harniensis, Kopenhagen 
1846 (= Codices orientalea Bibl. Regiae Havniensis, Pars prior). 
4°, pp. x, 122. 

ZW. 1 = Catalogue of the Sinhalese MSS. in the Britich M wacum, by Don Martino 
de Zilva Wickremasinghe, London: 1900, 4°, pp. xxiii, 199. 

ZW.2 = Catalogue of the printed hooks in the Library of the British Musewm, by 
D. M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe. London: 1901. 4°, pp. vii + 154 
(= 3M Sp.). 

Die Abkirzungen §.7., TokT'., T.7'., die sich nur in Teil I finden, sind Hib. 1 erklirt. 








I. DIE CHINESISCHEN VERSIONEN DES MILINDABUCHES 
A. TEXTE 


1. Hi 3E He fe #, kiirzere Fassung in 2 Kapiteln (4g). Im 
Shanghaier Tripitaka (Ausgabe des 4% {m-Klosters in Shanghai, 
vollendet 1913. Abkiirzung: §.7.) und im TékyGer Tripitaka 
(vollendet 1885. Abkiirzung : Tok.T.) findet sich das Sitra in 
Abteilung 24 (jf), Heft 81, fol. 43 recto-52 verso *. Im von Takakusu 
und Watanabe herausgegebenen japanischen Tripitaka (Taishé- 
Ausgabe, 1924 ff. Abkiirzung : I.T.) unter No. 1670 A im 32. Band, 
Seite 6944-7030, Kyito'er Tripitaka, xxvi, 9, 769 recto-777 recto 3, 


1 Specht's Angabe , troieiéme fascicule “in Bibl, 26, p, 521, n. 1 musa cin Verschen 
sein; in Aid, 28, p, 155, sagt or ,, 8-0 fnacioule 3 

* Tok.T. war mir nicht zuginglich, Die Stellenangaben fir diese Auagabe verdanke 
ich dem Werke von Demiéville : fea versions chinoises du AMilindapatiha (Bibl. 6), 
und zwar: p. 7 n.1 firdie Bill, | und 2 genannten Texte, p. 64 n.2 for Bibl, 4a 
und 44, p. 66n.5 fir Bi. 3, Far dic Agama-Abschnitte war mir die Obereinstimmung 
der von Anesaki u seiner Arbeit . The four Agamas in Chineso “, Tronsactions af 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, xxxv (1908), 3, benutzten T6E.T'-Ausgabo mit der im 
qoute des Ostasiatischen Seminars der Universitit Leipzig tbefindlichen 8.7". 
Ausgabe aulgefallen, vgl. Asia Major, vol. vii, p. 28 unter » ST“, Da auch die 
Aibl, 1-4 genannten Texte sich in den beiden Ausgaben an gleicher Stelle finden, 
auch beide Ausgaben auf jeder Seite 20 Zeilen au je 45 Zeichen enthalten (vg. Ancanki, 
op. cit., p. 5), #0 ist anzunchmen, dass 8.7’. qur ein Nachdruck von Tok. ist, 

* Vel. Demitville, op. cit., p. 75, nm. 1, 
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2. #6 3: He fe #', lingere Fassung in 3 Kapiteln (Bunya 
Nanjé No. 1358). Steht im Anschluss an die unter Bibl, 1 genannten 
Stellen, in 8.7. und Ték.T.: fol. 52 recto-64 verso und in 7.7. als 
No. 1670 B auf p. 703e-719a. 

Bibl. 1 und 2, die von einem unbekannten Ubersetzer unter der 
Dynastie der dstlichen Tsin iff 7 (317-420) iibersetzt worden sind, 
in anderen Tripitaka-Katalogen und Ausgaben: s. Dem., Kapitel ii 
und die Indexbiinde von T.T. 

a) das Siitra in 2 Kapiteln: T.T. Indexband i, p. 998e, Zeile 6 
von links (Bemerkung: ,, auch 3 Kapitel “); p. 10146, Zeile 5 von 
links; Indexband ii, p. 109), No. 1009; p. 233¢, No. 1454 (mit dem 
Vermerk ,, auch 3 Kapitel “ = Dem., p. 20, Zeile 19-22); p. 4584, 
No, 1072; p. 755), No. 966 (mit einem kurzen Referat tiber den 
Inhalt; hervorgehoben die Abschnitte xxxviii und Ixxx — nach 
der Einteilung von Demiéville—des chinesischen M.); p. 8296, 
No.992 (= Dem., p. 20, Zeile 14-18; mit einem kurzen Referat tiber 
die Abschnitte cvi und cviii des chines. M.). 

bh) das Siitra in 3 Kapiteln: 7.7., Indexband i, p. 7805, Zeile 9; 
p. 813a, No. 1000; p. 843¢, Zeile 8 von links; p. 8724, Zeile 4 von 
links ; p. 900a, Mitte; p. 920b, No. 1014; p. 939, No. 1011; Index- 
band ii, p. 58, No, 1006; p. 140a, No. 1004; p, 1716, No. 1020; 
p. 260c, No. 1016; p. 293, No. 1351; p. 318a, No. 1549; p. sfc, 
No. 1106; p. 382a, No. 1351; p. 421a, No, 1009, 

ce) das Sitra in 2 und 3 Kap.: Indexband ii, p. le, No. 1363. 

d) unbestimmt wieviel Kap.: Indexband i, p. 9464, No. 8. 

Zu diesen chinesischen Fassungen des Milindabuches fiihre ich 
ferner noch folgende Stellen aus dem chinesischen Tripitaka an, in 
welchen auf Milinda und Nagasena Bezug genommen wird : 

3. RE PE E SW fn We MW Jk Ae HR, .. Avadana vom 
Gespriich des Kénigs Nanda mit Ndgasena“, das 111, avadana, im 9. 
Kapitel? der Sammlung #§ A RE & (Bunya Nano, No, 1829; 
Taishé-Ausgabe No. 203), iibersetzt av. 472 von Ki-kia-ye WM 2 
und T‘an-yao 4 ff unter der Dynastie der nérdlichen Wei He 
(386-534). 8.7. und Ték.T.: Abteilung xiv (f@), Heft 10, fol. 39 
verso—40 recto. T.7.: Band 4, p. 492c4936. 

4. In den chinesischen Ubersetzungen von Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakoéa von Paramartha $f #%, dessen Ubersetzung 563-567 


1 Dio alte Sung-Ausgabe (1104-1148), die der ,, Library of the Imperial House- 
hold “ gehdrt, liest hier, wie in der Taishd-Auagabe vermerkt wird, 7} 35 #2. 

So TT. und ST. Takakusu, JRAS., 1896, pp. 16 und 17, gibt ev als im 8. Kap. 
stehend an; Aisi. 30, p. xlix, n. 3, sagt er: ,, vol. vill, avadana 61." 
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datiert ist, und Hiuen Tsang 3 4&, der dasselbe Werk 651-654 
tibersetzt hat, gibt es einen Abschnitt » Widerlegung derjenigen, welche 
(die Existenz eines) Ich behaupten“ (pe 3 [bew. #h] FE), in welchem 
zum Beweise dessen, dass es keine Seele gebe, und damit die Frage 
nach der Identitat von Seele und Korper miissig sei, ein Gesprich 
des Konigs Milinda mit Nagasena berichtet wird. 

a) Paramirths. fy [ff 3 i & we (Bunyii Nanjé 

No. 1269; Taishé-Ausgabe No. 1559, Band 29, pp. 16le ff, ; Forke's 

Katalog d. Pekinger Tripitaka No, 12). Der Milinda-Abschnitt 

(Nagasena wird hier $f fp 10; HS wiedergegeben, Milinda 2 i 

Pe) steht: S.7. und T6k.7.; Abteilung xxiii (4), Heft 2, fol. 32 

verso; I'.7.: Band 29, p. 307a, 18-3076, 3. 

6) Hinen-Tsang. pay ff it By {2 @& fa (Bunya Nanjo 

No. 1267; Taishé-Ausgabe No. 1558, Band 29, pp. 1 ff.). Der 

Milinda-Abschnitt (Nagasena = #1 if, Milinda = 4h fe PE) 

steht: S.7. und Tok.T.: Abteilung xxii (ic), Heft 10, fol, 105 

verso; 7.7.: Band 29, p. 155¢, 17 — 156a, 1. 

Die chinesischen Kommentare zur Milinda-Stelle in Bibl. 4b 
sind sehr unergiebig; vgl. Dem., p. 65, n. 3. 

Sa. In dem von Tao-shi if f+? in der Mitte des 7. Jahrh. 
redigierten Werk 9% €& BE 4c (Bunyii Nanji No. 1474; Taishé- 
Ausgabe No. 2123) findet sich im 17. Abschnitt (42) oder: im 3. #¢ 
(fF fH) des 27. a (cy #4)? eine Stelle, in welcher das ms 3 H: 
fr &% unter dem Titel He 4E He FF PR] i # zitiert und iiber 
den Inhalt von drei Abschnitten 4 daraus berichtet wird. S.7T. (und 
wahrscheinlich auch Ték.7'. 5) ; Abteilung xxxvi (#§), Heft 2, fol. 31 
recto, Zeile 20 — fol. 31 verso, Zeile 7: 7.T.: Band Dt, p. 165a; Ausgabe 
Ayéto: xxvii, 8, p. 515 recto *. 

5b. Dieselbe Stelle findet sich im 23, Abschnitt (4) oder: im 3. 
BB (4E ff) des 15, $¥ (4 34) eines anderen yon Tao-shi redigierten 
Werkes, des 2: #i FE tk (Bunya Nanjé No, 1459: Taishd-Ausgabe 
No. 2122). 8.7. (und wahrscheinlich auch Ték.7'5) : Abteilung xxxvi 

* Vel. Dem., p. 64, 0. 2. S. Lévi in Bibl. 16 muss eine andere Tokyd-Auagabe 
vorgelegen haben, denn er gibt dort, p- 234, fir Hib. da: vol. ii, p. 35a, 1. 11 Bay. 
und fiir Ail 44: wool, iii, p. 10a, I. 18 mq. an. 

* So ist auch J4., 1014, ii, Pp. 384 n., state 3f TT zu lesen, 

* Bei durchgehender Zihlung im 156 Re. 

‘= + $$ ovi, cix, ond exii. 

_ * Die Abteilungen und Hefte stimmen tiberein (vgl. Katalogband 1 dor Tish. 
Ausgabe, p. 6304, Zeile 10-11 und p. 619¢, Zeile 1-2). Nur die Identitat der Seiten- 
Zahlen misste noch featgestellt werden, 

* Nach Pelliot, J4., 1914, ii, p. 384 n. 
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(FH): Heft 6, fol. 60 recto, Zeile 7-14. 7.7. ; Band 53, p. 457e—458a. 
Ausgabe Kydto: xxxviii, 5, 164 recto und verso *. 


B. Unerserzuncen 
a) von Bibl. 1 und 2 


6. Demiéville, Paul: ,, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha.“ 
In: Bulletin de UEcole Francaise d'’Extréme-Orient, xxiv (1924), 
pp. 1-258. 

Eine Ubersicht iiber die Einteilung dieser wichtigen Arbeit, 
welche nach den nicht zum Abschluss und zur Verdfientlichung 
gelangten Arbeiten von Specht * und Dufresne ® die erste und, soviel 
mir bekannt, einzige vollstindige Ubersetzung der chinesischen 
Versionen des Milindabuches in eine europiische Sprache enthilt, 
mag yon der Menge der darin behandelten Linzelfragen eine 
Vorstellung geben. 

Einteilung der Arbeit: I. Etat des recensions conservées 
(pp. 1-4). II. Histoire des versions chinoises (pp. 4-21). 
III. Comparaison des versions chinoise et palie (pp. 21-3). 
IV. Ménandre (pp. 35-46). V. Nagasena (pp. 46-67). VI. Valeur 
doctrinale de l’ouvrage (pp. 67-74). VII. Traduction (pp. 75-150). 
Appendices: 1. Sur les éditions imprimées du canon chinois 
(pp. 181-218). 2. Sur un passage du Mahimeghasiitra (pp. 218-230). 
3. Sur le fleuve Che-p‘i-yi (pp. 230-1). 4. Sur la pensée umique 
(pp. 231-246). Collationnement des citations anciennes (pp. 247-8). 
Approximation du nombre des caractéres écrits sur chaque 
feuillet des exemplaires officiels du canon 4 I'époque des T'ang 


1 Nach Pelliot, JA., 1914, ii, p. 384 n. 

? Specht, der xusammen mit Sylvain Lévi als erster auf dem 9 Internationalen 
Orientalisten-Kongress in London (1892) auf die chinesischen Entaprechungen sam 
M. hingewiesen und Teile daraus iberactzt hatte (vgl. Bibl, 26), arbeitete an einer 
vollstindigen Ubersetzung der chinesischen Versionen. Leider verhinderte sein im 
Jahre 1906 erfolgtes Ableben (cin ihm vom damaligen Prisidenten der Sociéte 
Asiatique, M. Barbier de Meynard, gewidmeter Nachruf ist abgedruckt in JA., 1206, 
i, pp. 305-9) dio Vollendung dieser Arbeit. 

S Auf diesen Gelehrten wurde ich durch die Bemerkungen Pelliot’s in J.4., 194, 
ii, p. 379, und T"oung Pao 22 (1923), p. 210, aufmerksam. Prof. Pelliot hatte die 
Freundlichkeit, mir auf eine Anfrage mitzuteilen, dass Herr Dufresne sich auf den 
Rat scines Lehrers Sylvain Lévi an eine Cberseteung der chinesiachen Version des 
M. gemacht hatte, aber durch seine Verseteung an die Ecolo Francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient und den Eintritt als Professor in die ,, Direction de l'instruction publique“ 
der indo-chinesischen Verwaltung seine Milinda-Arbeiten aufgeben musste und nichts 
dariber verdffentlicht hat. 


j 
2a = ait ed BO 
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(nach p. 248). Vocabulaire de la version chinoise (pp. 249-253). 

Druckfehler- und Inhaltsverzeichnis (pp. 255-8) 1. 

7. Ivanovski (Aleksej Osipovid) *. 

Professor Ivanovski iibertrug die Einleitung und andere Stiicke 
der chinesischen Milindapafha-Version nach in St, Petersburg 
vorhandenen Texten ins Russische. Professor v. Oldenburg 
fertigte davon eine englische Ubersetzung an und sandte sie im 
Friihling 1892 an Professor Rhys Davids. Leider ging diese 

Ubersetzung auf dem Wege verloren, vgl. SBE. 36, p. xi. 

b) von Bibl, 3-44 

8. Chavannes, Edouard: Cing cents contes et apoloques extraits 
du Tripitaka chinois et traduits en frangais par Ed. Ch. Publiés sous 
les auspices de la Société Asiatique. Paris: Leroux 1910-11. 8°. 
3 Bande. i: 1910, xx, 428 pp. ii und iii: 1911. 449 und 395 pp- 

Im 3. Bande, pp. 120-4, findet sich unter No. 418 dic 
Ubersetzung von Bibl. 3. 

9. La Vallée Poussin, Louis de: L’ Abhidharmakodéa de Vasubandhu 
traduit et annoté. Société Belge d'Etudes Orientales, Paris ; Geuthner. 
8’. 5 Biinde. 1) 1. u. 2. Kap. pp. vi, 331, 1923; 2) 3. Kap. pp. iii, 
217, 1926; 3)4, Kap. pp. 255, 1924; 4) 5. u. 6. Kap. pp. xi, 305, 
125; 5) 7. 8. u. 9. Kap. pp. iii, 302, 1995. 

Der Ubersetzung liegt der Text von Hiuen-Tsang zugrunde. 

Die Nagasena-Milinda-Episode (Aibl. 46) findet sich auf pp. 263-4 

des V. Bandes, 

10. Lévi, Sylvain : (Ubersetzung von Hibl. 4a und 5) s. Bibl. 16. 

Il. Takakusu, Jyunjiré : (Ubersetzung von Bibl. 3 ins Englische) 
8. Bibl, 29, 

‘ Im Sonderdruck steht statt deesen cin Index (pp. 255-9) und cine erweiterte 
Liste von Verbesserungen und Nachtrigen (pp. 261-4). Als Ergingung su dieser 
Liste hier noch einige kleine Druckfehler, die mir bei der Lektire aufgefallen sind : 
p. 63, n, 4: lies xev statt xexv; p. 65, n. 3: Yasomitra statt Vasu-; pp. 70-80 feblt 
die Kapitelbexeichnung AX; p. 81,116: Catapatha- statt -pata- ; p. 130, n., 1. Zeile ; 
Vasilev statt Vasilve ; p. 193 nL 1: enkkhuvififianam statt ‘nam; p. 137, n.2: 
abbhantare statt abha. ; p- 198, 0. 6: udghitayati statt udghitt-; p. 150, n. 5: 
-bihire dyatane statt -bihidya- ; Pp. 170, n. unter iv: Digha Nikiya, vol. ii statt iii; 
P. 236, 1. 3: “amarigyamti statt “smarisyhanti (so ist auch im Drockichler, 
verzeichnis, p. 264, zu lesen); ebenda Il. 18 und 19: akueale statt “sala, 

_ © 1863-1003. Kurzer Artikel aber ihn in der russischen Enzyklopidie von 

Brockhaus-Efron (in der Ausgabe 1890-1904: Hand 12 A (= 24. Halbband), Sp. 757 ; 

pene Ear cai wo] 014 ( Voryy Pncikloped ideals j Sloear’), die beim 
chataben IT nbget 1 worden j 8. Band), j ja Sovjetakaja 

Enciklopedija fehlt der bate Band tin "a ee | 
* Obersetzungen von Bill, 5 sind mir nicht bekannt. 
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C, ARBEITEN, DIE SICH MIT DEM CHINESISCHEN MILINDAPANHA 
BEFASSEN | 

12. Davids, T. W. Rhys: The Questions of King Milinda (genauen 
Titel s. Bibl. TA). 

Beschaftigt sich im 2. Bande (SBE. 36), pp. xI-xv mit den 
chinesischen Versionen des M. 

13. *Genshin jf {2 (942-1017) von der Tendai-Sekte. 

Zitiert in seinem Werk Qjoyishu fE 4E Zi 46 das #6 JE EE 
fe &. allerdings aus zweiter Hand, nach Tao-shi (vgl. Bibl. Sa 
und 5b) in der Sammlung Shinshiseikyétaizen FE at WR MM “h: 
&, Bd. ii, pp. 437-8 (Dem., p. 245 und n. 8). 

14. Ivanovski, Professor, s. Bibl, 29. 

15. *Kanenori, Hari #4 2% ff: ,, La géograplue des lieux on 
enseignérent les Maitres en Sastra de l'Inde.* In; Shigaku Zassin, 
vol. xix, pp. 1157-1160. 

Erklart: ,. Le maitre en dastra Long-kimn, ou Na-k ia-si-na, 
ou encore Na-sien, convertit le roi Ménandre en lui préchant la 
doctrine mahayaniste “* (Dem., p. 65, n. 4). 
lia. *Kimura, J.: Buha Bukkyé ni okeru Fumbetsu Jozasu 

no Chii to sono Shigi no sadamekata (La situation des Vibhajja- 
vadin dans Theravada et leur doctrine). In: Shikyé Kenkyii, Juli 
1930, 6 pp.—Angezeigt von K. Okamoto in BB., fase. 2, No. 263. 
Nach der genannten Anzeige in BB. empfiehlt Professor Kimura 
- in dieser seiner letzten Arbeit zur Klirung der im Thema aufge- 
worfenen Frage zwei Wege; ,,examimer ce que nie le Kathdvatthu 
et comparer Milindapaiiha avec Vibhanga.” 

16. Lévi, Sylvain: ,,Un nouveau document sur le Milindapragna.* 
In: Comptes rendus de l'Ac. des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 4 
série, tome xxi, 1893, pp. 232-7. 

Bringt zum erstenmal aus den im Chinesischen erhaltenen 
Versionen (Paramirtha und Hiuen-Tsang) von Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakoéga die Stelle (s. Bibl. 4a und 44), auf welche sich der 
Kommentator Yaéomitra, der einen Nagasena erwaihnt, bezogen 
hatte und die man bis dahin nicht vergleichen konnte, da der 
Sanskrittext des Abhidharmakosa nicht erhalten ist. Auf die 
hetreffende Stelle in Yasomitra’s Kommentar, der Abhidharma- 
kosavyakhya, hatte schon Burnouf, Infreduction, p. 570, im Jahre 
1 In dieser Abteilung habe ich auch (aus Dem. und BB.) Arbeiten japanischer 

Gelehrter aufgenommen, in denen der M. nor erwahnt wird, Diese Arbeiten sind 
mit cinem * bezeichnet. 
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1844 aufmerksam gemacht, und L. Feer teilte auf eine Bitte 
Rhys Davids’ Genaueres aus Burnouf's Manuskript mit, vel. 
JRAS., 1891, 476-8. Lévi's Aufsatz brachte zwei Jahre spiiter 
willkommene Aufklirung. Er fasst das Resultat seiner Unter- 
suchung wie folgt zusammen; ,, Le texte pili du Milindapanha 
et les versions chinoises ¢tudiées par M. Specht n'ont pas de passage 
qui corresponde au fragment cité par Vasubandhu, mais la doctrine 
est de part et d’autre absolument conforme “' (p. 235).—S. auch 
Dem., Abschnitt v, iv (pp. 64-5): ,, Ze maitre ancien de 
Vasubandhu.“ | 
lj. Lévi, Sylvain: Einleitung zu Specht’s Aufsatz ,, Deux 





traductions, etc."*, s. Bibl, 26, 


18. ——, ——: (Diskussionsbemerkung) in; JA., viil® série, 


t. xix (1892, i), p. 343. 


» M.S.L, estime que la version chinoise (du M.) permettra de 
reconstituer la forme primitive de l'original.“ 
19. “Maeda, Eun, if I 2% 9¢: Geschichte des Mahayaina- 


Buddhismus (Ac ef Bi st My). Tokyo, 1903, 


Auf pp. 122-7 ,,’auteur se borne A renvoyer au texte sur le 
Nirvina (v. ch, § xev): de ce passage ‘et d'autres pareils’ il 
conclut qu’ ‘en lisant attentivement ce dialogue’ on ne peut 
manquer d’y reconnaitre des éléments mahidyinistes ; puis vient 
Vargument de fond: si Nagasena exposa la théorie hinayianiste 
de la négation du moi, c'est par contrainte et pis-aller, parce qu'il 
lui fallait convertir un profane, un paien, un roi grec, un débutant, 
auquel convenait seule cette doctrine élémentaire ou ‘initiale’ “ 
(Dem., p. 63, n. 4). Demiéville weist darauf hin, dass dieselbe 
Meinung schon fiinfzehnhundert Jahre friiher von Vasubandhu 
geiussert worden sei, 

20. *Matsumoto, Bunzaburd: Wher das Sukhavati-Paradies, 


Gokuraku j6do ron fm #4 tPF +: i. Tokyo, 1904. 


Sieht (pp. 18-20) im § evi des chines, M, (Dem., pp. 166-7) den 
ersten Vorliufer der Sukhivati-Lehre und vergleicht auf pp. 149-151 
den § eviii mit zwei Stellen aus dem Amitayus-Siitra. Ist geneigt, 
eime Abhiingigkeit der Amidalehre yon der im Naigasena-Sitra 
zutagetretenden ,, idealistischen Konzeption “ anzunehmen, eine 
Ansicht, die Demiéville als. ,, singuliérement fragile “ bezeichnet 
(Dem., p. 232), 


21. *Oda, Tokuns he fH # fe, bringt auf p. 1688 des 
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Bukkyddaijiten (& He + Hf in seiner Notiz iiber den Konig 
Menander den § cvi des chines, M, (Dem., p. 232 und n. 1). 

22. v. Oldenburg, Ssergej (Sergius, Serge) 

war der Vermittler zwischen dem russischen Smologen 
Ivanovski, der sich mit den in St. Petersburg vorhandenen 
chinesischen Milindatexten beschiftigte und augenscheinlich 
des Englischen nicht michtig war, und den Englisch schreibenden 
Orientalisten (5, Bibl. 7 und 29). 

95. Pelliot, Paul: ,,.Les noms propres dans les traductions chinoises 
du Milindapafiha.* In: JA., xi* série, t. iv (1914, 11), pp. 579-419. 

Analyse von 24 im chines. M. vorkommenden Eigennamen. 
, Mon but, en rédigeant le présent article, a ¢té de fournir aux 
indianistes des indications que la plupart d’entre eux ne peuvent 
pas aller prendre directement dans les sources chinoises; et 
en méme temps j'ai essayé, & propos de cette onomastique, d‘utiliser 
d'une fagon plus précise qu'on ne le fait généralement les données 
de la phonétique chinoise ancienne “ (p. 417). 

94. Rahder, J(ohannes): Groot-Indié. Rede uitgesproken bi 
de aanvaarding van het hoogleerarsambt aan de Rijks-Universitett 
te Utrecht op den 7den April 1930, door J. R., gr. 8°. pp. 33°. 

pp. 10-12: weist auf die Ubersetzung von Demiéville hin und 
belegt durch einige chinesische Umschreibungen indischer Worter 
seine Ansicht, dass das Original der chinesischen Milinda- 
Ubersetzung nicht in Pali, sondern in einem altindischen Prakrit 
abgefasst sein miisse, ahnlich dem Dialekt der Kharosthi- 
Inschriften. 
24a. Sasaki, N.: Zui-kyo fy (Siitras de |'époque Zui). 5 pp., 

19 photog. ; Toky6, 1930.—Angezeigt von K. Okamoto, BB., fasc. 2, 
No. 148. 

Behandelt die im Titel genannte Abteilung des in Nara 
aufbewahrten Tripitaka von Shdsdin jE ff Be. die auch ein 
6 4b He fe @& enthilt, s. Indexband | der Taishé-Ausgabe, 
p. 6b, No. 8. Ks handelt sich um ein Heft, ich weiss aber nicht, 
ob von Bibl, 1 oder Bibl. 2. 

95, Schrader, Firiedrich) Otto: Die Fragen des Koénigs 
Menandros. Aus dem Pali zum ersten Male ins Deutsche tibersetzt 
Berlin; Raatz o.J. (1907). 8°. pp. xxxv + 172 + xxvii. 


L Anzeige von Louis de La Vallée Poussin, &B., fase, 2, No. 102. 


odd SIEGFRIED BEHRSING— 


Enthilt ein Kapitel: Die chinesischen Ausgaben und ihr 
Verhalinis zum Pali-Text, pp. 117-125. 
26. Specht, Edouard: Deux traductions chinoises du Milinda- 

patho. Mit emer Einleitung von Sylvain Lévi. 

Diese Abhandlung, welche die Orientalistik zum erstenmal 
auf die chinesischen M.-Versionen hinwies, wurde am 9, Sept. 1892 
von L. de La Vallée Poussin der indo-arischen Sektion des 9, 
Internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses in London vorgelegt ! 
und ist dann erschienen in: Transactions of the Ninth International 
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Dieses Biichlein habe ich mir leider nicht beschaffen kinnen, 
- 80 dass ich nicht weiss, wie weit es von Bibl, 24 abweicht. 
25. ——, 
(1896 1), pp. 155-7, 

Enthalt die Antwort auf die von Takakusu in Bibl, 29 aus- 
gesprochene Frage nach den in Paris vorhandenen Ausgaben des 
chinesischen Milindatextes, Specht's Angaben betr. Vorkommen 
des chines. M. in den Katalogen des chines. Tripitaka sind nach 
Bibl. 23 und besonders nach Bibl. 6, wo dieser Frage ein besonderer 
Abschnitt gewidmet ist (pp, 4-21), zu erginzen, bzw, zu berichtigen. 
29. Takakusu, Jyunjird 7% #4 Mi 3c ff: Chinese trans- 

lations of the Milinda Panho,. In - JRAS., 1896, pp. 1-21. 

Teilt die Einleitung aus dem Milindatext der Sammlung des 
India Office in teilweiser Cbersetzung mit und kommt zum Schluss, 
dass man nicht, wie Rhys Davids in der Einleitung zum 2. Teil 
seiner Milindapatha-Ubersetzung (SBE. 36, p. xi und Anm. 3, 
und p. xi mit Anm. 1) annehmen zu miissen glaubt, drei 
(+ Exemplar von St. Petersburg) oder gar vier (+ Exemplar 
der India  Office-Sammlung) chinesische Fassungen besitze, 
sondern, dass es mit den schon von Specht in Bibl, 26 


it Congress of Orientalists (held in London, 5th to 12th September, 
j ey 1892), ed. by E. Delmar Morgan, in two vols. London: printed 
( | for the committee of the Congress, 1893. Vol, i (Indian and Aryan 
7 sections), pp. 518-529. 

l | 27. » ——: Deux traductions chinoises du Milindapaiho. 
' Paris: Leroux, 1893. 8°. pp. 25.4 


— 
in ~ oe - : 





(eine Mitteilung) in: JA., ix® série, t, vii 


_ 
= _— ol 


* Vel. Transactions, ete. vol. i, p, xxxiii, 
* Kurzes Referat dariber yon Senart s, Comptes rendus de [' Ac, dea Sc, ef BoL., 
1303, p. 113. 
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genannten zwei Fassungen sein Bewenden habe. Weiterhin 
bringt er eine Ubersetzung von Bibl. 3%. Zum Schluss ist als 
Bestatigung der Annahme von Takakusu eine Mitteilung des 
russischen Sinologen Ivanovski abgedruckt, die durch v. Oldenburg 
an Takakusu und von diesem an Rhys Davids weitergegeben wurde, 

Ivanovski stellte die Ubereinstimmung des in St. Petersburg 

vorhandenen Textes mit der von Takakusu auf pp. 5 ff. seimes 

Aufsatzes gegebenen Ubersetzung fest. 

30, ——-, ——: A Pali chrestomathy with notes and glossary 
giving Sanskrit and Chinese equivalents. Tokyé: Kinkodd & Co. 
1900. 8°. pp. xerv + vi+ 272. 

Auf pp. xlviii-liii finden sich neben einer einfiihrenden Notiz 
iiber die Pali- und chinesischen Versionen des Milindabuches 
Ausziige aus dem chines. M. und Vergleiche mit dem Palitext 
(die entsprechenden Palistiicke: pp. 69-88). 

31. *Tokiwa, Daijo # M# *K ‘€.- 

Sagt in Encyclopwdia Japonica, vol. vii (1916), pp. 1229-1230 : 
,, Les commentateurs chinois font (de l'interloeuteur de Ménandre) 
Vauteur d’un Trikaya-dastra et lui attribuent une doctrine 
différente de celle des représentants de I'école de Nagarjuna ; 
mais ce point n'a pas été étudié de pres... . La doctrine (du M.) 
ne comporte qu'une faible part d’éléments pouvant étre appelés 
mahayinistes; toutefois on y trouve quelques passages fort 
remarquables, notamment un paragraphe relatif au ‘salut par la 
force étrangére’, Cet ouvrage est un document important pour 
l'histoire du bouddhisme au om siécle avant l’ére chrétienne dans 
l’'Inde du Nord-Ouest “ (Dem., p. 64, n. 1). 

39 Watters, T.: ,, The eighteen Lohan of Chinese Buddhist 
temples.* In: JRAS., 1898, pp. 329-347 3. 

Ankniipfend an den 12. Arhat #6 fw 7e werden chinesische 
Texte, in denen ein Nigasena vorkommt (Bibl. 3, 4a, 4b, 2 und 1) 
erwihnt, ausserdem der Pali-Milindapanha (p. 341). 

Demiéville meint, der Arhat Nagasena konne natiirlich der 
kanonisierte Held des M. sein (das ist die Ansicht von Watters) ; 
er (D).) sei jedoch cher geneigt, den Arhat mit dem Sthavira 








1 Rid. 3 ina Franzisische ibersetzt ». Hill. 8. 

2 Daselbe Thema, jedoch viel cingehender, behandelt der Anfeatz. von Lévi 
und Chavannes ,, Les seize arhat protecteurs de la loi“, in JA., LI* série, t. 8 (1916, 
ii), pp. 5-50 und 180-204, p. 274 findet sich hier die Remerkong, der Arhat Nigasens 
sei durch die Bekehrung des Menonder zum Buddhismus bekannt. 
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Nagasena zu identifizieren, der nach tibetischen und chinesischen 
Quellen im Zusammenhang mit einer Sektenspaltung genannt 
wird (Dem., pp. 47-52). 


Il. GIBT ES EINE TIBETISCHE UBERSETZUNG DES 
MILINDABUCHES ? 


Die einzige Stelle, in welcher ich een Hinweis auf das Vorhanden- 
sein einer solchen Ubersetzung zu finden glaubte, steht im 8. Bande 
(1915) der ERE, 

33, Rhys Davids sagt hier (p, 6324), nachdem er vom Verhiiltnis 
des indischen Originals zur Pali- und zur chinesischen Version 
gesprochen hat und von verschiedenen Maglichkeiten, dieses Ver- 
hiltnis zu erkliren: ,, A solution of this Milinda problem would 
be of the utmost importance for the elucidation of the darkest period 
in the history of Indian literature. Unfortunately, each of the 
alternatives suggested above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject has so far been able 
to persuade any other to accept his conclusions, The evidence at present 
available is insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined!, when all the quotations from the 
Milinda in the Pali commentaries are edited, when all the references 
elsewhere (and especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in MSS.) have been collected, we shall be better 
able to estimate the value of the external evidence as to the history 
of the Milinda literature in India,“ | 

Doch stellte sich sehr bald heraus, dass ich Rhys Davids miss- 
verstanden hatte. Frau Rhys Davids war eine tibetische Ubersetzung 
nicht bekannt, und auch Frl. Marcelle Lalou, an welche ich mich mit 
der Bitte um Auskunft gewandt hatte, wusste nichts von einer solchen 
Ubersetzung im tibetischen Kanon. Rhys Davids spricht also von 
der Zukunft und meint, dass vielleicht im tibetischen Kanon sich 
eines Tages eine Milinda-Ubersetzung finden wiirde, die dann unter 
Umstinden wertvolle Hinweise zur Geschichte der Milinda-Literatur 
liefern kénnte. 

J4. Auch Sarat Chandra Das verspricht sich von einem Durchsuchen 


des tibetischen Kanons nach einer solchen Ubersetzung Erfolg. 


* Von mir gesperrt. 
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Er sagt (Journal of the Buddhist Text and Research Society, 
vol. vii, pt. iii (Sept. 1904), p.5: ., As the Tibetans translated all the 
Mahayana works which were written in Sanskrit it is very probable 
that Milinda Prasna may still be found either in original or in trans- 
lation in Tibet. Its recovery may some day be announced by 
the future Tibetan scholar when he has carefully analysed the Tangyur 
collection of Buddhist shastras." * 

$5 Auch bei Pavolini, Buddismo (Bibl. 112), p. 98, -n. 9 habe ich 
eine ahnliche Ausserung gefunden: ,,. . . ed probabile, e desirabile, 
che del dialogo si trovi poi anche una versione tibetana . . ~~ Leider 
erklart Pavolini sein ,, probabile “ nicht naher. 

Es sei also hiermit an die Tibetologen der ganzen Welt die Bitte- 
gerichtet, einer wissenschaftlichen Institution oder mir Mitteilung zu 
machen, ob ihnen etwas vom Vorhandensein einer tibetischen Uber- 
setzung des Milindabuches bekannt 1st. Dieses Werk wiire, wie das 
ja auch Rhys Davids in der Bibl. 33 zttierten Stelle hervorhebt, von 
grosster Bedeutung fiir die Milinda-Kunde. 

Von Bearbeitungen tibetischer Quellen, in denen auch auf Milinda 
und den M. Bezug genommen wird, sind mir nur bekannt geworden : 


86. Stcherbatsky (Scerbatskoi), Th(eodor) I.; ,, The soul theory 
of the Buddhists.* In: Jcvestija Rosstjskoi A kademii Nauk (Bulletin 
de VAcadémie des Sciences de Russie), 6. Serie, Band xiii (1919), 
pp. 823-854 und 937-958. 

Die Arbeit ist die Ubersetzung des Anhanges zum 6. Kapitel 

(von manchen als 9. Kapitel bezeichnet) von Vasubandhu's 

Abhidharmakoéa, ., Widerlegung derjenigen, welche (die Existenz 

eines) Ich behaupten ‘*? nach dem tibetischen Tandjur. O. 0. 

Rosenberg hat die Ubersetzung mit den chinesischen Versionen 

des Hinen-Tsang und Paramartha verglichen. 

Die Geschichte von Nagasena und Milinda findet sich 

pp. 846-8. 

37. Waddell, L(aurence) A(ustine): ., An historical basis for the 
Questions of King ‘ Menander’ from the Tibetan.” In: JRAS., 
1897, pp. 227-237. 

Meint, dass der M. auf emen Dialog zwischen Nagasena und 
einem Kénig Ananta oder Nanda von Bengalen oder Siidostindien 


auf 


1 Morkwiardig ist, dass Das hier offenbar den M. zu den Mahayinawerken rechnet. 
* Vol. Bill, 4a und 4b. 
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A Grammar of the Language of Vaturanga, 
Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands 
By W. G. Ivers, Litt.D. 


VATURANGA 

TATURANGA itself is the name given to a small district at the 
extreme north-west end of the island of Guadalcanal, Solomon 
Islands; but, according to Bishop J. M. Steward, who worked as 
a missionary on that end of the island, the language spoken along 
a very considerable portion of the north-west coast, as well as of the 
north-east coast, of the island is very closely allied to the language 
of Vaturanga. In addition, through the work of the Melanesian Mission, 
the language of Vaturanga has become the “ ecelesiastical language 
‘n the schools and churches of the mission throughout the portion 

of the island indicated. 

The translational work in the Vaturanga language undertaken 
by the Melanesian Mission comprises: (1) A translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with the usual daily and occasional services, 
the liturgical Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, together with fifty-four 
Psalms, and a Hymnary. These translations represent the work, at 
various times, of Rev. P. T. Williams, Bishop J. M. Steward, Rev. F. 
Bollen, and Rev. H. Toke. (2) The Gospel according to St. Luke. 
This was issued many years ago, and the translation was the work 
ofthe Rev. P. T. Williams, with native assistants. In 1952 a translation 
of the four Gospels and the Book of the Acts was published by the 
Melanesian Mission Press. Various native teachers of the Mission were 
responsible for the translation. 

The following prammar has bee 
of the existing translations in the language, with the help of a Ms. 
dictionary and MS. notes on the grammar compiled by Bishop J. M. 
Steward. 

Dr. Codrington presents a grammar of the Vaturanga language on 
pp. 539-45 of his Melanesian Languages, the material for which was 
gatheréd from Vaturanga-speaking native boys in the Melanesian 
Mission School at Norfolk Island. This grammar has also proved of 
use in compiling the present grammar. 

The translations in the language were made long after Codrington's 


n drawn up as a result of the study 
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grammar was published. It is therefore possible now, with the new 
material available, to do a much fuller grammar of the language 
and to amend any mistakes made by Dr, Codrington. The present 
grammar has been submitted to Bishop Steward for comment and 
criticism, and his corrections and additions have been incorporated 
in the text. 

According to Codrington (Melanesian Languages, p. 540), there is 
a connection between the languages of Vaturanga and that of the 
neighbouring island of Savo, but rather in phonology and vocabulary 
than in grammar. Bishop Steward, however, thinks that there is no 
connection between the two languages. It may well be that certain 
words are common to both languages, and. that certain sounds are 
found in both. = 

Codrington calls attention to the fact that the Vaturanga language 
has the remarkable characteristic of making fixed and certain changes 
of letters with the language of Florida, the island of the central Solomons 
which lies midway between the islands of Guadalcanal, Yaabel, and 
Mala, and with which a considerable intercourse has been maintained 
in the past by the peoples of the neighbouring parts of these three 
islands. Thus, as Codrington says, the Florida 9 (what Codrington 
calls “the Melanesian g”’) is A in Vaturanga, and the Florida A is s in 
Vaturanga ; e.g. Florida hege “ self, alone ’’, is Vaturanga sehe, But, 
he adds, “it cannot be said that every A and s in Vaturanga is the 
equivalent of a corresponding g and A in Florida, since the vocabularies 
of the two languages are not the same.” In addition, it may be said 
that the Florida s changes into j or = in Vaturanga ; e.g. Florida 
sist“ red”, sabiri “‘ to trade ”’, are in Vaturanga jiji, zabiri, Codrington 
also notes that Florida sani “ from” becomes tani in Vaturanga. 


ABBREVIATIONS 








adj., adjective. MIL, Melanesian Inland Languages, 
ade. adverb. 8. H. Ray, M.A., Cambridge University 
ercl., exclusive, ie, excluding the person Presa, 
spoken to, m., plural, 
incl, inclusive, i.e, including the person pert, person. 
Pp leagepratle Lan me pees wae 
W Fs, | meeNIN fuages, Ft. H. THE., Torres | Bn oe ol. ii 
Codrington, D.D., Clarendon Press, Cambridge University “i ee 
For references to Bugotu see “ Bugotu Grammar ” (Ivens), BSOS.. 
Vol. VIII, Pt. 1, 1933, or |. 


For references to Inakona see “The Language kona ” 
| | dhe Language of Inakona 
(Rev. A. Capell, B.A.), J PS. No. 1D, June, 1930, 
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For references to Longgu see Ivens, **‘ A Grammar of the Language 
of Longgu, Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands, to be published 
shortly in BSOS. 

I. ALPHARET 

1. (a) Vowels: a, ¢, 1, 0, wv. 

(6) Consonants: 6, d, h, 7, &, ngg, l,m, mn, ng, p, 7, 8) 6 t,t. 

According to Bishop Steward, the vowels have the sounds of the 
English ah, eh, ee, oh, ugh, except before b, d, ngg, ng, z, when a, e, 1, © 
have shorter sounds, as in the English “ pan”, “ pen’, “* pin,” “ on.” 
The 6 in Vaturanga is sounded as m4 in “ tumbler", the d as nd in 
“handle”; ngg is sounded as ng in “finger”, and ng as ng in 
“singer”. 7 is sounded as ¢s in “ Tsar’, z as nds in “ handsaw”. 

Bishop Steward also says that every vowel in the language 1s given 
its full sound, and that diphthongs do not occur. 

Tn the translations, ngis printed as n and ngg as g. The ngg sound 
iange from k, however, and not from g. 

Bishop Steward dissents from Codrington’s statement, Melanesian 
Languages, p. 540, that j is sounded as ch in English “ church”, and 
gives its value as above. Again, with regard to Codrington’s statement 
that j in Vaturanga has not always the same sound, being sometimes 
the equivalent of the English z, and sometimes containing an 1 sound, 
Bishop Steward says that the value of j is ny, Le. nls, but adds that 
in practice it is often very difficult to know whether to write a j or 
a ¢ for the sound, each sound apparently being heard at different times 
and from the same speaker. 

In the translations, j is often used where Bishop Steward writes 
z in his dictionary ; ¢.g. jajahali or zajahali for zazahali. — 

An | has been lost in many words, but without any “ break“ im 
the pronunciation such as occurs in the Sa‘a, Mala, language, when 
medial consonants are dropped ; e.g. tindao for the Florida tindalo 
“ghost”, sangatu for the Florida sangalatu ~ hundred i (in this case 
the a is lengthened) ; feteo for fefelo “ little’. Bishop Steward, in his 
grammatical notes, writes also a form teteko “ little’, showing a change 
from | to &. , 

The letters q and w do not occur, as also is the case in the languages 
of Florida and Bugotu. Where w occurs in Sa’a as an initial letter 
it is missing in Vaturanga; ¢. the Sa’a wasi “* wild, unowned ”, 
walu “ eight *', are in Vaturanga api, alts. ae 

The “ Melanesian g" or, 5 Ray calls the sound, the “ guttural 
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trill,” is also absent in Vaturanga, its place being taken by h in 
words in which it occurs in Florida. 





2. (a2) Demonstrative -—Sing 


(4) Personal, masculine, a ; feminine, ko, a ko. 

The articles precede the noun, 

3. The article na is used before all nouns, and seems to be more 
or less attached to the noun, being often written as one word with 
it, and not being dropped for the plural ; it may mean either “the ” 
ora"; na mane “a man, the man” ; but usually a demonstrative 
pronoun follows the noun when “the ’’ is indicated : na mane ngene 
“that man, the man, he who”. Na js use , 48 in Bugotu, with the 
gerundival forms: na paneteana “the doing of it, to do it” ; ¢ lalave 
na reiana “he sought to see him’. It may denote purpose, and in 
itself contains a gerundival force: ara tu na vano “they rose up to 
go’. A noun form follows the words fangomana “to be able’, and 
also jika and mole, the dehortatives : jika na koko “ do not speak”. 
Na is used preceding the possessive noun ni, to which the pronouns 
of possession, nggu, mu, na, etc., are suffixed: a in this case is 
written separately: na miu, “yours”; also it is used with the 
interrogative pronoun Awa “ what", and with the ordinal numbers : 
na hua “what?” - na ngidana “first, the first "+ na ononina “ the 
sixth’; ma sangavulunina “ the tenth” ; also na toha “‘ a thousand ”’. 
In itself na is singular, but it is used following hira, the personal 
pronoun 3rd pers, pl. which is used to denote plurality: Aira na ome 
~ things’; also Aamu na taovia “ ye kings !”’ 

When the connotation is general the article na is omitted : lohe 
vale “ house-building *, No article is used with a noun following and 
qualifying another noun: na vale jinoho “ the guest-house ": na vale 
valu “a stone-house ”’, 

4. An article na is used, as in Florida, before the name of a place 
in order to denote “ belonging to" a place ; na taovia adira na Judea 
“the King of the Jews "3 thee na Galilea “ you are a Galilean’. 
Bugotu has an article gna denoting “* of, belonging to, a place ”’, and 
these articles ma and gna, in Florida, Vaturanga, and Bugotu, according 
to Mr. 8. H. Ray, are connected with wa the ligative article in 
Indonesian languages ; thus na in Tagalog si Jesus na taga Nazareth 
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** Jesus of Nazareth” is the same as na in the Vaturanga a Jesus 
na Nazareth, or as qua in the Bugotu a Jesus qua i Nazareth. 

5. The personal pronoun Aira, Srd pers. pl., 1s used preceding the 
- singular article na to denote the plural: na ome “a thing”, Aira na 
ome “things"’. Ray regards a similar use of the pronoun in the 
Tasiriki language of Espiritu Santo, M/L., pp. 571-2, as being a case 
of apposition rather than a plural sign. In a letter he states that 
when the personal pronoun, 3rd pers. pl., is used as a plural sign in 
certain languages of the New Hebrides, cf. M/L., pp. 247, 274, 285, 
ete., it follows the noun and does not precede it. 

6. A plural is shown by the doubling of a phrase with the copula 
ma “and"’: na ome “a thing", na ome ma na ome “ things, many 
things”, (this is probably the manaume of Codrington’s grammar, 
p. 541); na vavala ma na vavata “ generations, from generation to 
generation”. The Longgu language of Guadalcanal has a similar use, 
as also has Bugotu. 

7. The personal article @ is used with the names of males only ; 
it also personifies: a Basilei: a John; a ngqunggure “the tempter” ; 
it is used with the relationship terms to denote a specific person : 
a dale “the son”, a tina “ mother”, a mama “father, a tasimu 
“vour brother’, tnau a tamana “1 (am) his father’; it may be 
preceded by the pronoun aia “he, she“: ava tamana “his father ", 
aia a tinanggu ‘ my mother’, aia a Lord © the Lord"; it is used with 
mea “ person’, which is equivalent to the Florida and Bugotu hanu 
“person”, and is probably the same as the Maori mea “ thing ©: 
a mea “the male person, he who”, ko mea “ the woman, she who”, 
a ko mea de“ this woman”: and there is the usual Melanesian usage 
of a with the word meaning thing: na ome “a thing’, a ome * B0- 
and-so, such and such a man”, ko ome “such and such a woman ”. 
There is a use of the article a with the plural, as in Bugotu: amu 
a mea “you people !", hira nina a mea anggo ~ his workmen "’, fara 
a tasida “ our brethren’, kura a dalena “ his two sons”. 

The article ko is used with the names of females only ; a may be 
prefixed: ko Mary, a ko Mary; ko ni “ you" 1s used in address 
by a child to its mother. 

Ill. Nouns 

8. Both Dr. Codrington and Bishop Steward state that there is 
the usual Melanesian distinction in the Vaturanga language between 
nouns that take, and those that do not take, the sulfixed pronouns 
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of possession ; but neither of these authorities gives any examples. 
The names of parts of the body take the suflixed pronouns, as do the 
words for “* name * soe, "© bed * nthe, ** house vale, eta] | * vere, 
ae speecl n hoko, if day m bongi, a thing r one, and also all the 
relationship terms except the vocative mama “ father” : but the words 
for “friend, neighbour, enemy “ do not take the suffixed pronouns, 
nor do certain words which denote a man's close possessions, such as 
“bag, money, bow, spear, shield, arrow, canoe, paddle’: also the 
names of things to eat, and the names of animals, “‘ dog, pig,” do 
not take the suffixed pronouns; all these latter being used with the 
POssessive nouns ni or ha, with the pronouns of possession suffixed ; 
while vale “ house” is used with the suffixed pronouns, and also with 
the possessive noun ini : ninggu na vale, na valenggu “ my house ”. 

9. A word which in form is a verb may also be used as a noun, 
the article na preceding, without any change of form: ngao “to desire”, 
na ngao “ the will, the desire’, hoko “ to speak "’, na hoko “the word", 
na hokonggu * my word; a noun form, i.e. the article na followed 
by a verb may denote purpose: na vanaho “to steal’, ara vano na 
cahiry ‘* they are going to do some trading "’; an object may follow 
4 noun form: na beku au “ to bury me, my burial "’; this gerundival 
form is used after the verbs furiha “ to begin", ngao “to desire" : 
also as noted above in § 3 it is used alter /angomana, jika, mole : mole 
aset na vota ikura * let no one separate them ’’, 

10. The verbal noun suffixes are na, ha, ana: these are added 
to verbs to make nouns. 

na is in common use as a noun suffix - hoko “ to speak”, na hoko, 
na hokona “ speech”; sere “to hye white *, na serena “the white 
one”; male “to be tidied up", na malena © the courtyard "": fufwni 
“to believe’, ng fulunt, nea tufuning “* belief, to believe ™ ; loki “ to 





> be big”, na loling the master, chief". Compound phrases occur 


with na suffixed to the last member: jika na molo takutina ** cease 
not”’ ; na tolu rahona © righteousness ’’, Inakona also has ne as a noun 
suffix. 

ha added to verbs may Convey a gerundival idea, the pronoun 
na, Of the object, 3rd pers. sing., being suffixed : ke tuvahana Hen juno 
“he will feed the flock ", kamu zajahana “ you will know (it)”’, 
olulahana “ deceit, to deceive” (otula “to deceive"), and sajahana 
"wisdom ” (zaja “* to be wise “) have both ha and na suffixed, In Sa‘a 
the suffix ha has a gerundival use, and the pronouns of possession are 
added to it, 
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Bishop Steward regards the suffix fa in Vaturanga as meaning 
“full of *; it seems, however, to be the adjectival ending Aa, Florida 
qa, While na is the Sa‘a nga, a noun ending. The word susuliha (suli 
“bone “)is used as both adjective and noun, “ strong” and “strength ”’. 
However, in the case of fitinaha, atitinaha kode“ the universal mother”, 
(tina “ mother”), and flerwha “ middle” (lerw “side, part), Aa is 
a noun suffix added to words which are nouns. 

There are instances in the texts of Aa being used as a verbal suffix : 
Kibo “to transgress”, kiboha “adultery, to commit adultery”; 
hihilu “to mock”, ara hihiluhana aia “‘they mocked him”. The 
transitive verbal suffixes fy, si, sec $41, are used as verbal noun 
suffixes: na veseali “ goodness’, na kibohasi “adultery”. In the 
later instance si is added to an existing noun suffix. In Inakona ga, 
the Vaturanga fa is used as a verbal suffix; toba “ heart’, tobaya 
“to love ”’, 

ana is used, as in Bugotu, as a noun suffix, being added to both 
transitive and intransitive verbs: sasi “to err”, ninggu na sasi- 
lahiniana “my error”, na vano saheana “ ascent’, na ba saheana 
“entry”, na dodoniana ‘‘ wisdom", na rongomiana “ hearing”, 
na kibohasiana ‘‘ adultery’, Its use with intransitive verbs precludes 
the idea that ana is composed of the gerundival form a and na, the 

Three words in the texts, maia ‘“‘coming™, matea “death”, 
tanoa “ going”, show the use of a as a noun suffix, the pronouns of 
session being suffixed. 

11. In Vaturanga, as in Bugotu, there is a use of the gerundival 
form a with na and dire, the suflixed pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. 
sing. and pl.; the suffixing of these pronouns shows a to be a noun. 
The verbs which have this gerundival form a suffixed are always 
transitive, and hence na and dira are used as objects: jauli * to 
reach ", na jauliana “to reach it”, na lutiana “the forbidding of 
him"; na peroana aia “to betray him”, shows an object following ; 
na ngiti votaana na bread “ the breaking of the bread, to break bread ™ 
shows a compound verb with a gerundival use and with an object 
following. The second member of such a compound phrase need not, 
however, be a transitive verb: labu tobo “to kill for no reason”, 
na labu toboana “to murder him”, na taonidira “to follow them ”’. 

12. Genitive, A genitive relation is shown (1) by the use of the 
preposition na “ of’: na rara na hai “a tree-branch ", vera na aso. 
‘ village of the sun ’, na tako na tulunina “the shield of faith "’, Aura 














na hoko na sasavo “the words of prayer”. No article is used after 
has na as a genitive, MIL., p. 238; see also MIL., pp. 287, 337, for 
ne 43 a genitive, and compare the use of e in Lau, which may be for 
ne through the loss of n; (2) by the use of the suffixed pronouns of 
possession, 3rd pers. sing, and pl.: Aira na dalena na maramana “ they 
its children the world’, ie, “ the children of the world"; na lilina 
na sautu ~ the side of the path", na matadira hira na tinoni “ the eves 
of men”; (3) by the use of the possessive nouns wi, a, with the 
pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. sing. or pl, suffixed : na manabo nine 
a God “the peace of God”, hira na hau adira na mane “ the men’s 

13. Prefix, An instrumental prefix ¢ is seen in the words iko 
“crook”, itai “* bond”, tai “ cord’. Tama is a prefix, as in Florida 
and Bugotu, used with relationship terms: fast “ brother, sister "’, 
na tamatasi “ brethren ’’, 

M4. Plural. Plurality is denoted by the use of hira, personal pronoun, 
Srd_ pers, pl., preceding a noun with the article na, see §5: hira na 
mane the males, the men folk”, hira de“ these ", dara ngene “* those "’ ; 
kira is used even when the anticipatory object Aira “ them ” 
immediately precedes: aia na taovia kagdihira hira na tinoni “ he 
is lord over men”; but the plural article Aira is not used when the 
forms dira, adira “ their” precede: jira na ome adira na tinoni ngene 
“the things belonging to the men ", na tahoadira na ome “ to take 
the things ”, 

The word kode “ finished, all” is added to a noun to denote 
completion or totality; kode lalaka denotes “all, completely ” ; 
lalaka is a reduplicated form of laka © perfect, whole, very good ”’ ; 
hira na ome kode lalaka every thing "* (Inakona lakalaka) ; lelevoka 
means ‘‘all kinds of’, and also conveys the notion of plurality ; 
na ome lelevoka “all kinds of things” : Popono “ to be whole, closed, 
complete ” denotes “all”: na vera popono * the whole land ”’, 

15. Four nouns, mend, puku, mate, rongo deserve notice ; mena 
means “place, thing, instrument for": na mena liu “the way of 
going", mena tete savy “way of crossing, bridge’, na mena voveu 
“a stretcher”, na mena bongi “an hour”, tana mena “while, when” ; 
puku means “ thick end, trunk, the real thing, very, actual, master ” ; 
na, the possessive pronoun, Srd pers, sing., may be suffixed : na pubuna 
ne hot “log”, na. muku vale, no. pubwna na eale "the waste: of tre 
house *”, pukuna na mana “its real power, truly powerful’, tahoe 
puku “* to inherit " tahko mukuhe “* to be free 1 
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Mate and rongo are used with all the suftixed pronouns of possession ; 
mate means “‘ because, because of, concerning, sake"; matena, na 
matena “‘ because; the personal pronouns may be added as well : 
mateda ihita “ concerning us, for our sake "', matengqu inau “* for my 
sake’; rongo means “cause, reason, because of, on account of ”, 
na rongoda thita “* because of us”. 

pipi “each, every, all" is a noun: pipihira na tinoni “all the 
people’; pipi asei, pipi sei “every one, each": thita pinhita na 

la kode “ we are all members of each other ’’, pigi bongi, na pape 
bongt “every day”. 

16. Gender. To denote gender, mane “ male “ 18 added for males, 
and kakave “ woman” for females. Bishop Steward says that na boo 
na mane does not mean “a male pig’, but “a feast of pork for males 
only’, where the second na is evidently the preposition na “of”. 

17. The reduplication of a noun serves to denote an inferior sort: 
tinoni “ man”’, fitinoni “ wooden image”, niv “ coco-nut ”, minmin 


“ IV. Pronouns 
18. (1) Personal :— 
Sing. 


—T 
a 


ina, nent, ai. 
. thoe, hoe, o. 
aia. 
incl, thifa, Auta, a. 
excl. thami, ama, amt. 
. thamu, kamu, anu. 
. thira, Aura, are. 
incl. kuta. 
excl. Auami. 
. kuamen. 
. Aura. 

incl. taluhita. 

excl. taluhame. 
. taluhameu. 

3. talufara. 

19. The forms in the 3rd pers. sing. and pl. are used of things 
as well as of persons. The forms nau and hoe of the Ist and 2nd pers. 
sing. are not in very common use. i 

The forms in the first column may follow the nouns mate and rongo, 
§ 15, when the suffixed pronouns of possession have been attached to 


Pi. 


Dual 


mee Ne eS & be 


Trial 


Le — — ce 


| 
Mi 





ite 
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= ~ 
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2. ae 
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these nouns ; see instances above ; also seni “ alone": senina ain 
* he alone, by himself"; the dual and trial forms are added to noun- 
used with the suffixed pronouns of possession when speaking of two 
or of three people ; ko tobadira kura ** the hearts of the two of them ”. 
the subject: au vano ‘I am gomg’; but the long forms of tly. 
first column, inau, ete., must always be followed in the singular ani 
plural by the shorter forms either of the second or of the third columns - 
while the forms of the second column must always be followed by the 
short forms. However, foe is never used with thoe, though it may 
serve as a subject, being followed by o. The forms of the third column. 
when used with those of the other two columns, practically take the 
place which verbal particles occupy in such languages as, e.g., Mota 
and Sa‘a, but they are definitely pronouns, The dual and trial forms 
are never used alone as the subject, but are always followed by the 
short plural forms of the third column. 

The use of the forms with i prefixed conveys a certain amount of 
emphasis ; the copula ma may often precede: thoe ko totu ; minau 
ku vano “ you will stay; I shall go”. 

is composed of a, the personal article, and w, the true form 
of the pronoun, Ist pers. sing, (MZ., p. 118); in Bugotu and Florida 
and Longgu u is used by itself as the personal pronoun, Ist pers. sing. ; 
au is compounded with the verbal particle ke in the form kaw, The 
A which appears in ihoe, ihita, ete., 18 for the g of the Florida forms - 
o is for go, through the dropping of the consonant (MZ. p. 118). 

o used with a verb may denote an imperative: but o tano, with 
4 rising intonation, may denote the question “‘Are you going?” 
o is compounded with ke, the verbal particle, in the form ko, 

aia is composed of a, the personal article, and ia, the common 
Melanesian pronoun, Srd_ pers, sing.; it is used with the verbal 
particles ¢, ke: aia ¢ hoko ning “ he spoke for his part”, aia de “ he, 
this person’, maia (ma aia) na soana “ and this is his name ", aia 
numu ” this, this person, he who, I mean”, aia a tamana “ his father ". 
aia na mane ‘the man, he who ", aia na aso “the sun ", aul wer 
finoni aia a Lord ¢ ba veseali aia “ the man whom the Lord blesses "’. 

a of Ist pers. pl. is for fa (cf. fa in the dual form &uta, and in 
Florida gita) through the dropping of t : Api has ita, Raga ta, Oba da 
(ALE., p. 115) for “ we” incl, and Florida has a, and Bugotu ati, 
Ist pers. pl. incl., while Duke of York has diat “we. The ti of the 
Bugotu form ati, has been shown to be part of tati, the numeral for 
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“four ”,! so it may be concluded that the Vaturanga and Florida a, as 
above, and the a of Bugotu ati, are for the personal pronoun ta, “we” 
inel., through the dropping of t. 

The forms ami, amu, are shortened forms of hami, hamu, 1.0. gami, 
qamu, through the dropping of g; jam is used as an imperative 
and also as a vocative: jamu vono “go ye!" hamu, hira na baka 
“vou boys !™; but bakamiu “ you boys!” is a colloquial use 

ara is composed of a, the personal article, and ra, the common 
Melanesian pronoun, $rd pers. pl., “they "’ ; ara may be used by itself 
as subject, or it is used following the longer forms. The forms a, ami, 
amu, ara are compounded with the verbal particle ke in the forms ka, 
ham, kamu, kara, 

The ku of the dual forms is paralleled by ku of Sa‘a kure “ we two ”, 
inel,, and also by ko used with the dual, see § 22, 

The prefix falu of the trial forms is evidently a form of the numeral 
tolu “ three ” > and the trial forms are composed of falu used with the 
plural forms jita, ete. The trial number is used of three persons. 

0), There is a form ko which is used with the dual forms, following 
the governing pronoun or pronouns; it expresses the idea “two 
people ”, "and is used thus before possessive nouns or prepositions 
to which the pronoun dira is suffixed : mara ko koaza a James ma 
a John “as also did James and John”, kwanu kamu ko tanqgomana 
“you two are able", ti kwra kara ko sasave “that they two might 
pray”, kura ko dira na nue their nets oe tana ko valedira “in their 
house’, a ko tinadira kura “the mother of the two", ho Mimadira 
kura “the hands of the two’. This ko, and also ku of the dual form 
above, may be a change from ru (rua) “two”, through I. Inakona 
has the forms take, miko, muko, ako, in the dual, where £o 1s evidently 
the ko of Vaturanga. 

21. falu is used of three persons just as ko is used of two persons : 
— talu tolu ** they three will sit’, ara talu sesake “ they three went 
up”, e visu mai talu konidira “ he returned to the three of them”, 
ko, tal, dalemiu “ the children of you two, of you three ”. The fetta 
talukita, etc., are composed of falu and hita, hama, ete. 

22. (2) Pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions as the object ; 

Sing. 1. aw. 
2. ho. 
For the 3rd pers. sing. the personal pronoun aia is used as the 


1 See Bugolu Grammar, Ivens. 
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object ; in the plural number the personal pronouns hita, lami, ete.. 
are used as the object, and in the dual and trial numbers also the 
personal pronouns are used as the object. The form ho is paralleled 
by Florida go, Sa‘a ‘p. 

aia and Aira are used as anticipatory objects following a preposition 
or a verb, but only in the case of persons ; while hira is regularly used 
in this way, the use of aia as an anticipatory object is more or less 
confined to prepositions: vaniaia ninggua a Lord “to my Lord”, 
kau labuhira ara hini jika aia “ 1 will destroy them that hate him”. 

In Vaturanga there is no plural ending in ¢ such as is used in 
Florida to denote the object when things are in question, 

The pronouns of the object are suffixed to taile “in vain” - faileau, 
(mileaia, tailehira, in agreement with the person or persons. 

23. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession : 


2. mu, 1 excl. mami, 
3. na. 2 miu. 
3 dra, 


These forms are the same as in Florida, except in the 3rd pers, pl., 
where Florida has dia, dira, with ni used of things. 

For the nouns that take these suffixed pronouns see §8. The 
suffixing of na, dira, to nouns may convey a genitive idea, see § 12: 
na papasana kokoji “the dust of the earth ", na lovana na tinoni 
“a man’s head ", na madoaddira hira na tinoni “ men's right hands” ; 
also na and dira are suffixed to prepositions as anticipatory objects : 
t polina na kema “on the sea ", | konidira kira na tabu “ among the 
saints ’’. Certain verbs have the pronominal form na suffixed as an 
object, or used as an anticipatory object: ara litibongina matena 
“they made a promise about it’, ¢ rei papadana ** he perceived it”, 
ara papada zajana “ they were aware of it "na malobuna na susubu 
“to keep the commandment ", ke tuvahana na jupu “to feed the 
flock”; veihaluve “to have pity on’ is used with all of the above 
forms of the pronouns suffixed as object ; falao “to be angry”, 
famani “to own" have the pronominal forms sulfixed in agreement 
with the person or persons: aia e falaona “ he is angry "’, ¢ tamanidira 
“he is their master”, 

The personal pronouns inau, hita, ete., may be added to nouns 
to which the above pronouns have already been suffixed : na mateda 
hita “on our account ", na kimangqu inaw * my hand", ne rongoda 
thita “ because of us”, 
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The a forms mga; min, dira, are used with the article na: 
na mam ** , Ra mu “ your’, na dira “their ’’; these precede 
the noun ; ri ee lst pers. pl. incl. na nida is used ; these forms are 
also used following the verb, but without an article and meaning 
“for our part "’, ete. 

24. (4) Possessives: ni, da. These are nouns and are used with 
the pronouns nggu, mu, na, etc., added to the possessive form. 


ni; Sing. 1. ninequ. PL. 
2. nie. 1 excl, nomen. 
3. nina, 2 noniy, 





There is no a added to the forms in the Ist and 2nd pers. sing., 
as occurs in Florida and ae 
mi denotes (1) “ my, mine ’ ., (2) “for my part”, etc.; in 
the former case it either mnie aie or bis the noun with which it 
is used, and the article na may precede it: na nina na poi “ his dog”, 
ha hind ome na finoni ngene “ that man’s things ”, na Aaluve nina dida 
a God “the mercy of our God"; in the latter case it follows the 
predicate and is not preceded by na. Nouns which do not take 
the suffixed pronouns are used with the possessive ni; see also 
ha below. : 
In the plural dida is used for the Ist pers. incl., and dira for the 
ord ee The forms in Florida for the same persons are dida, didira. 
wirington states (ML., p. 528) that this is probably due to the 
attraction of d ton; but in Vaturanga the te pronominal forms, 
dida, mami, miu, ave are used as meaning “our, your, their’, and 
it will be noticed that these, with the exception of dida, are the fornis 
which are suffixed to nouns to denote possession, (In the Longgu 
language the form mami occurs in the existing texts with a similar use.) 
It would seem, then, that 1 in Vaturanga, the plural forms in § 25 are 
also used to denote possession without being suffixed to a possessive 
form. In this case dida may be a reduplicated form of da, with the 
vowel changed to correspond with i of dita “ we” incl. ; while the 
Florida didira may be a reduplicated form of dira, rather than a change 
from nidira, 
ha. The pronouns which are suffixed to ha are those of §25,; 
ha denotes close relationship, and is used also of things to eat and 
drink; it is not used, however, of the relationship terms, but it 1s 
used with the words for “companion, neighbour, enemy: hana udu 
“his friend, companion”, hamu na vera kolu “ your neighbour ” 
VOL. it. PamT 2. a 
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hanggu na lina mat my enen ia hana ko “his water to 
drink”, hana muza “his food’, hadira “their food’. A prefix a i- 
added to the forms minggu, mimu, nina: aninggu “for my part” 
anina “for his part, his doing ; there are no instances in the text: 
of the forms animami, animiu, but they doubtless occur. This a i- 
‘ete. There is a form adida “ for our r rt, our doing " which shows 
a prefixed to dida. These forms with @ pr cede or follow the noun. 
and are not used with the article na. 

25 (5) Demonstratives. “ This, here,” de, ade, iade; “ these,” 
hira de; “that,” ngene, angene, iangene; “ those,” hira ngewe 
* that person,” a mea ngene. Tt is probable, as Codrington says, that 

ade is composed of a, personal article, and de; iade shows the 
presence of the ¢ which is used with the pronouns inau, etc., in 
Melanesian languages ; de may be added to hoaza “ thus"’: koazea de. 
¢ koaza de “ thus, in this fashion ”, 

A demonstrative di denotes “ this very ”’, and has an explanatory 
use as well; it also serves to enliven the diction ; it follows the word 
with which it is used: inaw numu di “it is I indeed ", ¢ koaze di 
“just so", kura di “we indeed”, aia ke rongomé di ‘et him then 
hear’; di, like the Bugotu demonstrative ri, is used of a preterite : 
aia ¢ fotu noho di “ he has sat down ”, 

26. (6) Interrogatives. asei “ who?” plural, Airagei? hua, na 
hua “what?” asei nasoamu “ what (who) is your name ?”* hirasei 
ngene, mara panete na hua “ who are those (they) and what are they 
doing?” ¢ hua, ke hua, koi hua, laka ke hua “ how ?” o Aua “‘ what 
are you doing? how are you ?”’ | 

The interrogatives are also used as indefinites : asei na lina mate 
“some enemy "’, 

27. A distributive meaning is conveyed by pipi, see § 15, visa, 
visana denote “‘ other, another, some "*: mora visa “ others”, visa 
muza “any, some, food’, na visana “another, the other’, hira 
risand, hira mea tisina, hira ¢ visana “ others " The numeral kesa 
“one”, is used to denote “the one .. . the other": ¢ kesa ... 
é kesa, ) 

_ 28. Relatives, There are no relative pronouns, A relative senso 
is conveyed (1) by the addition of a mea “ the person, he who” to 
the name of a person: a Judas ngene, a mea ¢ pero aia “ that Judas 
(it was), the person who betrayed him "’ ; (2) by the use of the pronoun 
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ara“ they” : amu dodoni hirasei ara vane “ you know them they are 
coming ”, i.e.“ those who are coming"; (3) by the use of a dependent 
clause: a Judas ngene, maia e pero aia “ that Judas (it was), and he 
betrayed him” 

29. A word seni “alone, by oneself, of one’s own accord ’’, is used 
with or without the suffixed pronouns of possession: inaw seninggu 
TL alone’, senina aia “he alone", ¢ besa seni “ different, a different 
thing”, Aifa seni “we ourselves". 


VY. ADJECTIVES 

30. Words which qualify nouns are used in a verbal form, i.e. they 
are used with a verbal particle ; and all so-called adjectives, except 
those with a definite adjectival form, are really verbs. 

Adjectival suffixes : Aa, «. 

ha (Florida ga) is used (2) with nouns: fabu “blood”, habuha 
“bloody”; nanggu “dirt”, nangguha “dirty”; kakaru “thorn”, 
kakeruha “thorny”; (6) with verbs: bau “to be dirty’, bawha 
“dirty; bule “to be foolish’, Guduleha ‘foolish’; matahu “ to 
fear’, matahuha “* fearful *’. 

Adjectives, with or without an adjectival ending, are used with 
the verbal particle e: na Tarunga e Tabu “ the Holy Ghost” ; na mane 
e vesea “a good man’’. In the latter case the particle may be dropped. 

The adjectival suffix a is seen in saia “ always "’ (sai “ to join”); 
hanoa “ grown up” (Bugotu, gano “to be full grown ”’). 

The verbal suffixes, li,’ si, may take an adjectival meaning: na 
ome bubulehasi “a foolish thing’, maturu veseali “to sleep well”, 
me pado kaso sosongoli na tobana “his mind was much grieved “, For 
a different use of fi, si, see § 10. 

Adjectival prefixes: ma, ta (tata), tapa, tave, 

ma: madeli “ smooth, slippery" (Lau, Mala, afe-dali “ smooth”), 
manggula “* burdened” (Lau gulu “ to be heavy "'), matolu “thick”, 
maluka “ soft, gentle", madevi “ thin” | 

fa is wsed of condition, and 1s rohced to verbs : tanggot 
“‘ broken ", takwti, tatakuti “ to break off, broken off”, kuti “to cut” 
tarayi “to break, broken "’, raji “to rend”, fatavota teharatad?’, 
vota “ to divide "’. 

tape is used of spontaneity : fapatuhuru ~ to reap upright **. 

fava is also used of spontaneity: favanusi “untied, to come 


1 fi is used in Fiji os an adjectival suffix, ML.. p. 165. 
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undone’, nusi “to loose", tavakeji “to depart", favatwhuru “ to 
get up”. 

31. Comparison of Adjectives. Comparison is expressed by the 
use of ba following the verb and carrying the meaning of “ rather, 
very '’, and denoting degree: ¢ veihaluve ba “ very miserable’, me 
kara taho pabo ba “ and they shall receive more "’, e loki ba “ rather 
| big, too big” ; to denote comparisons, ba is used with the preposition 
) | koni, i koni “with, from": ara avo ba i konidira “* they are more than 
they”, na boo ¢ loki ba i konina na bohu “ a pig is bigger than a rat *’. 

There is also a use of ba with tana “ in, from "’ to express comparison. 
| ‘i It would seem that fana is used properly of things only, while koni, 
| 





| i kont is used properly of persons. 
This ba is evidently the verb ba meaning “ to go’, see §37: and 
its use as both verb and a means of comparison is paralleled by 
a similar use of va in Florida. 
The verb puji, “to pass by, farther on ”’, is used with ba or with 
a kae “up” following, to denote comparisons: puji ba, e puji ba, 
“ greater", ¢ puji kae i konidira “is great among them", i.e. “is 
greater than they ", e puji koe ba “it is greater, greatest’. A super- 
lative is expressed by sata “ very, numerous”: ¢ loki sata “ very big, 
too big’. 


VI. Verns 


2. Verbal Particles. The verb in Vaturanga is conjugated by 
means of verbal particles or of pronominal forms : any word used 
with the verbal particles is a verb, whatever be its form. 

The verbal particles precede the verb and may be used with or 
without a subject expressed. The particles in use are e, ke, the former 
being without temporal significance and the latter being used of the 
future. The verbal particle ¢ is used of 3rd pers. sing. only, Apart 
from its use with adjectives, § 50, ¢ is used without a subject expressed 
| when the meaning is “there is, it is’: e ¢ahara “it is not, no”, 
|, e vesea “it is good’, e manana “it is true, verily "’, e koaza * thus, 
saying ''; emay be used with a subject : na aso aso“ the sun shines a 
na usa e usa“ the rain rained " ; a subject may be understood : e hoko 
tamau “he spoke to me", There is a use of ¢ with a plural subject 
which is used collectively : Aira na ome nina a Lord € puyt kae “ the 
things of the Lord are great’; ¢ is used in the expressions ¢« jua 
“how?” ¢ ngisa “how many ?’’ The numerals from “one” to 
“ten” are preceded by ¢: ¢ kesa “ one”, 
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The verbal particle ke is used in an uncompounded form of the 
ord pers. sing. only ; it is used without a subject when the meaning 
is “there will be, it will’: ke wsa “it will rain’, ke ase “ it will be 
fine weather”, ke mate “ almost dead "’, ke jikat “* only one, if one ”’, 
ke ruka “only two, if two, let it be two"; it may be used with 
a subject: na kokoji ke hint vuraha mai na muza “the earth shall 
give her increase’, Also it is used in certain phrases in an uncom- 
pounded form: ke ba me ba “for ever and ever "’, ke ngent “ to-day, 
of time to come "’, ke dani “‘ to-morrow "’, ke Aua “ how will it be?” 

ke is compounded with the short pronominal forms aw, o, a, ami, 
anu, and also with ara; the resulting forms are kaw, ko, ha, kami, 
kamu, kara, These forms are used of the future or the subjunctive, 
or with a conditional force; fo and kamw are also used of the 
imperative. The compound forms are used either by themselves as 
the subject, or they follow the longer pronominal forms imau, ihoe, 
ihita, ete. The Florida forms w, 0, a, ai, au (ML., p. 530), to which 
the particles te and ke are prefixed, are evidently pronouns, u and 
o (ML., p. 118) being the true forms of the pronoun, Ist and 2nd pers. 
sing., while a, ai, au show the loss of t and m, since the forms ta, ami 
amu occur elsewhere in Melanesia, Longgu has the forms wu and o. 

The past tense. A definite past is shown by the use of the adverb 
noho** already ** (Maori, noho * to sit”) following the verb ; a sentence 
such as hirasei ara kavi hira may be rendered as “ those who carve 
them "’, or “‘ those who carved them "’. The particle na is used following 
the verb, as in Longgu, to denote a preterite: na hua o hoko na“ the 
thing which you said’, See also the use of di, § 25. 

33. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is either used directly 
and without a pronominal subject, or else it is used with the pronouns 
of the second person either singly or with the addition of the particle 
ke: atu“ be off! amu mai, kamu mai, amu ke mai“ come here |” 

34. Conditional. Conditional clauses or sentences have the particles 
e, ke, used with the conjunction ff preceding: (i ¢, li ke. 

fi denotes “if, supposing that, haply, in order to, to”: t& ko 
rerei aia “if you see him”, ti ¢ tahara “if not, or else", (ti) ke tau 
“lest ’, ti na hua ke tau nanga “ lest anything be lost”, e tahara taw 
ti ke sange au “there is no one to help me”’, na prophet numu di tv 
ke mai “ that prophet who should come ' ti hoe ko tau teri na tuamu 
lest thou strike thy foot ”’. 

$5. Negatives. The negative used with verbs is tau; both the 
verbal particles are used with tau: aia ¢ tau cajahana “ he does not 
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understand ", (1 aia ke tau molo luaniho “lest he deliver you”; no 
particle is used when the past tense is in view: au fau rei “ I did not 
see’. A word fahara denotes “not to be, not’: e fahara “ it is not 
(80) "’, tahara tau “ not at all", tahara pipizu “ certainly not, by no 
manner of means "’. Inakona has tagara, tara, thus used. 

Dehortative. For the dehortative or prohibitive jika and mole are 
used ; these are both verbs; jika means “to hate, reject, avoid 
(Florida, site), and mole means “ leave alone, leave off’: both are 
followed by a noun form, and the pronouns of the second persons may 
precede, being compounded with the verbal particle ke: jika na totu 
sivo “don’t sit down!"', jike na vavano “don't go!” ko mole na 
papadana “ don't think of it!"’, mole na matahu “don't fear ”’. 

36. Illative. The illative is wisi, visimi “then, thereupon, 
immediately, just now *’; it precedes the verb and is used with the 
verbal particles. 

37. Verbal Prefixes. The causative prefix is ba “to make, cause 
to be”; ba may be used with an intransitive verb, making it transitive, 
or it may be used with a transitive verb, thus increasing its active 
sense: male “to die", matesi ‘‘to kill”, ba matesi “to kill’, na ba 
matesiana “the killing of him’, sori “‘to bind "', ara ba sorihira “they 
bound him", ke ba hin’ soadate na soamu “ thy name shall be 
glorified”, o ba tuji paepanete “‘ make ready”, ba kakaisi “to make 
straight”, ba jit “to make red". So far as the texts are concerned, 
it is difficult to distinguish between the use of the causative ba and 
the verb ba “to go"’; and since it is hardly likely that the causative 
ba is a form of the common Solomon Island causative va, it may be 
that ba “to go" is also used as the causative in Vaturanga. 

There is a frequent use of the verb ba “to go’’ before another 
verb as a kind of auxiliary: mara ba jaw “ and they came, reached "’, 
Le. “they reached ” : a Hoko ¢ ba tinoni *‘ the Word became man”, 
me ke ba e kesa na bara “ and there shall be one fold’, ba reno “ to 
go "’, ba dato, ba sahe “ to go up, ascend ”, me ba panete “* and it came 
to pass “ ; compare the use of lae “ to go, to be ” in Sa‘a : ¢ lae i diana 
“it went good "', ie. “it is good”, now lae oto i manataine J go to 
knowing it ’’, ic. “* 1 know it ’’: and the use of la “to go "in Longgu : 
ara la varara itana ** those who (go) trust in him’: and of pa or ba 
in Sesake (ML., p. 466) ; also of va in Florida (ML., p. 532), Instances 
are found in the texts of ra used as a causative: valaka * to make 
tidy”, varire “ to turn round ”, tavarongo “a listener”, These may 
perhaps be due to a Florida translator, 
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38. A prefix Ai is used to denote consequence of action, “ thereupon, 
then, and, next, again, in turn, at all”: ko jika na hi matahu “ have 
no more fear”, me ke hi na rukanina na bojana mai “ and be born 
the second time’, ke tau hi inwvi hoto “ will not drink it again”, 
ke hi saheli na sahorena na dani “and then put on the armour of 
light’, ti ke tau hi puka “that I fall not again”, ke ba hi kujapils 
joni na maramana ‘* before the foundation of the world”. The use of 
hi corresponds in a measure with that of the Sa‘a ai, which is used 
of repetition or continuance. 

39. A prefix hini also denotes consequential action: maia ¢ hint 
poro aia ‘and he (then) touched him ’’, mau Aim bulu tana nina ne 
reila “ and I continue in his love "' ti ke ba hini hotoli hama “ to justify 
us", au hind subunit a mia, me hind vavano ‘1 then sent so-and-so, 
who thereupon went”’, mara hini vevesu aia “and then they questioned 
him ”’. 

hint has an additional meaning of “thereat, about, concerning” 
(Longgu vini): ¢ tuji hin’ molobongi “ he first made a promise about 
it”, jika na hind Cutunine “believe it not”, ko jika na hint hoko vant 
asei “tell no one about it”. 

hind is used with certain verbs in the way that ni, the ‘* prepositional 
verb’, is used in Florida and Bugotu ; in these cases the pronoun 
of the object is not suffixed to Mini, as it 1s to ni in the other two 
languages, but follows the verb in the ordinary way: hing dodont 
‘to think "', Aint jika “to hate ”’, Aine kate “to declare", hint kest 
“to harm”, hini liv “to change ", hini sove “to be unwilling”, ara 
hini jika hita “ they hated us”. It is probable that this Aina is Ai the 
verbal prefix, and m the “‘ prepositional verb’. It certainly is not 
the instrumental preposition Aini, q.v. below. 

40. Reciprocal Prefix. The reciprocal prefix is vet, vevet, veived ; 
the transitive suffix Ai is generally added to a verb which is used 
with the reciprocal prefix ; the suffixing of Ai does not necessarily 
cause the verb to become transitive : veivofahi “to be divided one 
against the other "’, verpunihe ~ to run a race " veisoasoahi “to call 
one another”: in some cases the reciprocal form, with or without 
Ai, is used both as noun and verb: veisuhuradiii “a dispute, to 
dispute "', veihaluve ‘‘ mercy, to be merciful ", retzaza “* distress, to 
be in need’. There is a form vedi which follows the verb and 
has a reciprocal meaning: samu veihoko vehi “speak to one 
another ’’.. This form may, be compared with the Bugotu vemnigt 
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(1) Simple: hi, ii, Wi, mi, ni, ngi, ri, si, ti, vi, 

oli “to change "’, olihi “to hai: something "’. 

“to be first’ a , tuys “to do a thing first". 

“to be equal", : azali “to liken, to equalize”. 

hil “to drown", Tiles “to drown a thing, to be drowned ’’. 

matahu “to fear’’, matahuni “to be afraid of ”, 

mana “to be powerful’, manangi “to empower "’. 

tapo “to slap”’, tapori «to clap (the hands) "’. 

mate “to be ill, to die’, matesi “to kill’’. 

luba “to loose " , lubati “ to loose something ”’. 

inu “* to drink”, tnuvi “to drink of’. . 

In compound verbs the second verb is used with a transitive 
suffix even when the first verb has a transitive force, or is used itself 
with a transitive suffix; the second verb often carries an adverbial 
sense: maturu veseali “to sleep soundly "’, turuvahini kakaisi “ to set 
up firmly’, me pada kaso sosongoli na tobana “ his heart was grieved ”, 
ngao lokist “to desire earnestly” ; labati “openly ” (laba “to appear’), 
vulahi * openly" (vula “ to appear’’), are used as adverbs. In some 
eases a compound verb, the second member of which is used with a 
suffix, may be used as a noun: na hoko veseali “praise”, na vesealt 
aa goodness *’, a 

A verb with a transitive suffix is sometimes used as a noun: mate 
“to die”, na matesi “death™; tangi “to cry’, tatangisi “ to 
bewail "", na tatangisi “ wailing"; kibo “to be at fault, to commit 
adultery” ", Mibohasi “to commit atukiery, adultery “". In the latter 
example the Geurisiline suffix si is added to Aa, see § 10. 

The transitive suffixes may be used with a verb which is preceded 
by ba: ba lokisi “to increase the size of”, ba matesi to kill’. 

These transitive suffixes are not used sccordina to any particular 
rule ; it merely happens that a particular suffix is attached to a certain 
verb. Some verbs take two different suffixes : nanggu “to be dirty", 
nangguhali, nangguhasi “to defile, where li and si are attached to 
the suffix Aq, 

hint (Florida gini) is also used as a transitive suffix : fia * to 
stumble "', tuhulahi, tubulahini “to cause to stumble ", soa ““a name, 
toname"’, soahini “to give a name to”, daovi “ to ooh, anoint ”’, 
daovthim id. ; voli “to buy’, na sclebvattnd “to buy him **. 
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(2) Compound: hakini, lahim, nyoahini, rahini, sahini, tahina, 
vahini. 

These suffixes convey a definite transitive force to the verb, and 
are perhaps more recognizable as transitive suffixes than are the 
simple forms. Some verbs use both simple and compound suffixes ; 
nanga “to be lost’, nangali, nangalahim “to lose”. 

ara “‘to swing, to disperse”, arakahini “to throw away, to 
disperse *’. 


lovo ** to fly’, lovolahini “ to fly off with”. 

kada “to be heavy”, kadangahini “to be too difficult for”. 
jimi “to drizzle *’, jimirahini “to sprinkle". 

labu “to strike ’, labusahini “‘to strike a person”. 

rose “to paddle’, vosefahini “to paddle a canoe = 

ngora “to lie down”, ngoravahini “ to knock down”. 


The suffix tahini also means “away”. A verb with a compound 
suffix may be used as a noun: sasi “to err”, na sasilahine © error fe 

42. Reduplication of Verb. A verb is reduplicated by the doubling 
of the first syllable : anggo, anqganggo ; vane, vavano. The reduplicated 
forms, paepanete (from panete) and veiver (from vet) are irregular. 

The reduplication of a verb signifies continued or intensive action, 
and also changes or modifies its meaning. Some verbs exist only in 
a reduplicated form, ‘The mere repetition of a verb may signify 
continued or intensive action : aia ¢ vano me vane me vano “ he went 
on and on”. 

43. Reflexive, A reflexive sense is conveyed by the use of visu 
“to return, back", following the verb: aia e labu matesi visu aia 
“he killed himself”; twhu “to exchange” may be added to visu. 

44. Passive. There is no special way of forming the passive ; 
but ba may denote a passive, the verb being used without a subject : 
me ba panete “and it was done, it came to pass", me ha mare “* it 18 
written "’, a mea e¢ ba voli aia “the person who was bought” ; in some 
cases the subject may be expressed, a transitive suffix being added 
to the verb: e¢ kakaisi na: laonggu “ my heart is strengthened”. 
A passive sense is given by the use of the ard pers. pl. of the pronoun : 
ara joko saiau i konidira ‘‘they numbered me among them”, Le. 
“1 was numbered”. 

45. Order of the Sentence, The subject frequently occurs at the 
end of the sentence, though not necessarily so: na mena ¢ sum na aso 
“ when the sun was setting’, ¢ visu mat a tasimu ~ your brother has 
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returned “’, na rara na hawt ke tau vua “a branch that does not bear 
The sentences are rather balanced than made dependent the one 
on the other, and the copulative ma “and” is often introduced where 
in English no copula would be used : pipi rara ke wua, maia ke vingge 
malest na rara ngene “‘ every branch (that) does not bear fruit, and he 
purges that branch **. 

46. The anticipatory object. The pronouns of the 3rd_ pers. 
sing., aia in the case of persons, and of the 3rd pers. pl., Aira, in the 
ease of both persons and things, are used as anticipatory, or extra 
objects of verbs and prepositions: vaniaia na tidaonggu “ to my 
soul”, kau labuhira hira ara hini jika aia “1 will destroy them that 
hate him” ; but this is not always done in the case of verbs, see § 22: 
kau turuvahini hira na tutunggamu “I will set up thy descendants ”. 


VII. Apverns 


47. Time. mu “ yet, still’ (Florida mugua) follows the verb: 
tau mu “never”, tahara mu “not at all”, kesa mu “ only one *’, 
mole mu “ wait a while!" : watt, wifi “ yet” precede the verb: ¢ tau 
vilt boja mu “ he was not yet born”, ¢ tau witi visu mai “he has not 
returned yet"; tuji “ first, before all’, precedes the verb: foto 
“again, also, moreover’, follows the verb: noho “ already”, follows 
the verb, and is used as a preterite ; saia “always, for ever’’, follows 
the verb; poi “*until’’; the verbal particles ¢, ke, may follow : pot 
jauh, poi ke jauli “until, as far as”, poi kau vano “till T come”, 
sau 6a “in a little while, soon "’, kalina de “ this time, now "’, i ngeni 
“ to-day "’, of present or past time; ke ngeni “ to-day "’, of part of 
the day to come ; ke dani “ to-morrow ", ke dani ke hira by and by, 
in the future’: Aira in this phrase is perhaps Ai the verbal prefix, 
$58, and ra “to shine "’, kisa “soon ”’, na dani “ by day’, na bongi 
“ by night ", i ne “ yesterday "', nona de “ the day before yesterday "’, 
tngart of old”, ke ngari “ hereafter", volungana “ a little while ago, 
the day before yesterday", i ngisa, he magisa “when ? 

Place : ide ** here, there "’, tade “‘ there, here " tabani de “on the 
other side ’’, all show de. a demonstrative pronoun; tana “ here, 
there, there it is!" ngge “ there’, i ngge mi ngge “here and there ”, 
tava “where? anywhere", popoli “above, around”, i popolina 
“above, above it, on top", mai “here, hither’’, atu “ away’; these 
last two words are verbs meaning “‘ come here !’’, “ be off! "> the 
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words dato, puji, kae, all meaning “up”, and sivo “down "’, are also 
verbs; i koji “ outside”, + hotu “ above’, « vara “down east”, 
i longa “ashore, inland, south”, na mao ~ south "', ¢ ata “ west”, 
i tasi “north”. The last six examples, except na mao, all contain 
the locative preposition 1. 

Manner: Ie, lele, mu, le mu “just, only, merely, at all, any how” 
(Florida lee); kodasi (a verb) ~ thus, in this manner”; these all 
follow the verb : koaza, koaza de“ thus’, ¢ koaza “ as follows, saying "’, 
lake ‘saying "’, of reported speech ; num” forsooth, that is to say, 
I mean”, is used in explanations and follows the word it qualifies : 
au mare numu di“ | mean, I wrote”; ngazsu “ perhaps”, follows the 
verb; na hua, ke hua, koaza na hua, laka ke hua “how 7’; 0 Awa 
“what did you do?”; these are also used as indefinites meaning 
“what 2’: sata, a superlative, soana “very”; both of these follow 
the verb ; pizu, pipizu ‘‘ entirely, completely ”, 1s only used with the 
negatives: fahara pipizu, jika gazu “not at all’’; tau mate pipizu 
“not quite dead”. 

48. The negative adverb is tahara “‘no”: ¢ tahara ~ it is not” ; 
eo, ino, iso, all express affirmation ; me asks a question, “is it so? ” 
(Sa‘a ni); ko ni “mother” is used in address to a woman by a 
small child. 


VIL. Prepositions 


49, Locative : 1. 

Rest at: ia, fa, tana, itana, koni, 1 kom. 
Motion to: hapwtt. 

Motion from: ni, fan. 

Dative : vane. 

Genitive : na. 

Instrumental: Ain. 

The locative i is used with place names; ¢ Vera na aso; ila means 
“at, on”, the pronouns of possesion may be added: ta kokoy: “* on 
the earth": ta is of general significance, and denotes “‘ at, in, from, © 
to" of place: fa ninggu na mena mamao ‘in, from, to, my resting 
place’, me bunguti tatavata ta na parako “and gazed steadfastly 
up into heaven”, ta na vale “in, to, from, the house”; the 
pronouns of possession are not suffixed to fa, except in the case of | 
tana; tana denotes “in”, and is used with or without the article 
na following ; it is composed of fa, with na the suffixed pronoun, 
Srd pers. sing. ; it denotes ** in, with, belonging to, from”: fana soana, 
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fana na soana “in his name”: tana is used of comparison, § 31: 
#tana denotes “to, in, on, from, here, there, there it is!’ There is 
4 use of wana in the translations meaning “ concerning it”, This is 
probably incorrect, being a rendering of the Mota apena; koni, i koni 
denote * with, at, to, from, among '’; it takes the place in Vaturanga 
that ¢a does in Florida; the pronouns of possession are suffixed, and 
the personal pronouns may be added also: i konimami hana “ with 
us", ¢ turtha dato i konidira (hira) “ it began with them’: ara mai 
+ konimu “ they came from you"; see the use of saa, see, in the Sa‘a 
language. 

kaputi denotes “ against, in the way of, over against": na taovia 
kaputi kira “ the ruler over them", mole kaguti na table “ put it over 
by the table”. In the translations there are several other uses of 
kayuti which would, incorrectly, make it equivalent to Mota goro in 
all its uses. 

ni denotes ‘* belonging to a place", and so “ from a place "’, after 
the usual Melanesian idiom; na vaka ni javo “a Savo ship”. Inakona 
has also this ni. 

fami means “from "’, of persons or things ; it may be followed 
by the article na, and the pronouns may be suffixed: ko nano taniay 
“depart from me". Codrington regards fant as the same as the 
Florida word sani. 

tani means “‘to"’, and is used of persons only: ko tusu vaniau 
" give it to me ’’; vani is actually a verb with the meaning “‘ to come, 
to go", and also “ to say to, speak to’: ¢ ranihami mai “he came 
to us, spoke to us ”’, 

The genitive na not followed by the article na: for examples of its 
use, see § 12; ni is not used as the genitive, though it may occur in 
certain phrases, e.g. rau ni dalo “a fishing-kite ”, the use of which 
kite is shown thus to be of Florida origin ; hind precedes the word 
it qualifies, and means ‘ by, with, thereby, therewith "> me lalave na 
hau ke hint ba matesi na boo“ he looked fora knife to kill the pig with ”, 
Ke hint ba zajahali hai “to instruct us therewith ", ke mamare hini 
na pen” to write with a pen”. There are a few instances in the 
Vaturanga texts of the use of jini meaning “with”, of accom- 
paniment : Aint boja, hint wasu “to be born with” ; this may be 


_ due to a Florida translation. 


Codrington equates hind (ML., p. 4) with gini of the New Hebrides 
and of Fagani (San Cristoval): it may well he divided into Ai + ni, 
for Maewo has both gi and gini (ML, p. 417), and Gog has ni (ME, 
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p. 375) as instrumentals, and Florida and Bugotu have ma, 
instrumental, and ni the ‘“‘ prepositional verb" which ts used before 
certain verbs. See also hini, § 39. 

Compound prepositions like i lao “inside ”’, i laona “in it, inside”, 
i poli, i polina “upon”, i vavana “ underneath”, are made up of 
nouns preceded by the locative +. 

kolu, a verb meaning “to collect’, is used to denote “with”: 
kolu hita “‘ together with us’, koluho “ with thee ". 


IX. ConsuNncTIONS 

50), Copulative: ma; th, 

Disjunctive: ma, ma ti; diava; de. 
Conditional: ff. 

The copula ma shifts its vowel to e, i, o, to agree with the first 
yowel of the word following, but mi is commonly used whatever 
be the succeeding yowel; the vowel of ma drops before the initial 
vowel of a succeeding pronoun and also before the verbal particle ¢ 
maia, minau, ete. ; ma also denotes “or”; ma ft is “ but” ; diava 
“but” raises a counter idea ; it is composed of de “or” and « ava 
“ where’; de is “or; its vowel drops before a and 1: dihoe, dea 
mea ; for the use of ti see § 34; further.examples are: jari vaniaia tv 
ke mai “tell him to come", ti ke tu na hokona “ that the word might 
be fulfilled **. 


Bl. (1) sriaipese — 


X. NUMERALS 


ct: oe ae 


kesa “one”. ono “six”, 
ruikss “two” vitu “seven” 
tolu ** three ” alu “ eight”. 
vats ‘four ”’. stu “* mine *". 
jehe “five”. sangaculu “ten”. 
These are the ordinary Solomon salen numerals, except jehe 
“five”: kesa “ one” shows sa “one”, which appears so commonly 


in Melanesian languages (ML., p. 243) ; jehe is Inakona cege. 

The verbal particle ¢ is used before all the cardinal numbers, 
including kesa ; it is sometimes omitted, e¢ kesa ,. . ¢ kesa means 
‘the one . . . the other’, ¢ kesa seni “ different, not like any other”, 
kesa lele mu “ one and one only"’, kesa mu “ the same, one and the 
same", sai kesa “ together” ; tasa “ one at a time, from time to time”, 
tasahana “one ata time, simple”. jibe (Florida ss aes a ‘ single 
one", generally with a negative sense, “not one”; jika (Florida 
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sikei) means “‘one and no more’, ¢ tau jikai lele “ not even one”, 
jikai mu“ only one”; ke, see § 22, is used of two people: Ko hadira 
udu “ his two friends’, ara ko ruka “they two’; falu, see § 21, 1s 
used similarly of three people. A word patu, is used meaning “ten”, 
but only in the phrase e ruka patu “twenty”; eruba patu kesa “ twenty- 
one’; “thirty ” is efolu sangavulu ; “fifty-four” is (e) jehe sangavult 
vati: laka “ perfect” is added to sangavulu to denote * a full ten”. 

“Hundred ” is sangatu, ie. the Florida hangalatu with the | omitted ; 
it is used with the article na: ¢ kesa sangatu ruka patu jehe * a hundred 
and twenty-five’. A “thousand” is foha (Florida toga), which 1s 
also used of a great number, a multitude; mola (Sa‘a mola) means 
“ten thousand, a vast number"; both of these are used with the 
article na, 

jara (zara) is used of numbers over ten; the word means “ to be 
in addition, over and above "’, and its Florida and Bugotu equivalent 
ia sara “to go on, reach"; it is used of the numbers over ten and 
a hundred : sangavulu jara e ruka “‘ ten, two in addition "’, i.e. twelve ; 
e kesa na sangdlu jara e ruka patu “a hundred and twenty" ; ma jara 
“ and some over the ten’; dangali jara “to be in excess, abundance ” 

A prefix, tango, denotes “‘a party of, apiece’: tango ruka “mm pairs, 
two by two"; tango ngisa “ how many each?” There are certain 
words which denote a specific number of things: juju “ ten bread- 
fruit", pinggu “ten coco-nuts"’, fai “ten fish”, fer “a string”, 
talina “ six shell-monies, of six strings each’, tali “ rope, line”. 

52. (2) Ordinals. The ordinals are formed, except in the case of 
nyidana, na ngidana “* first, the first ", by adding nina to the cardinals : 
rukanina, tolunina, sangavulunina, sangdtunina. This nina is evidently 
a compound of mi and na, noun endings, the former being used to 
make the ordinals in Bugotu, while the latter has a similar use in Sa‘a. 
The ordinals are used with the article na. 

43. Distributives. The idea of “at a time, apiece” is conveyed 
by the reduplication of the first syllable of the cardinal numbers : 
kekesa “‘one apiece, one and the same’, kekesa hira “each one of 
them", kekesamiv “each one of your”; ruruka “two at a time, 
two apiece "', papada ruruka “ to be of two minds, to doubt’; vavati 
“by fours’; onono “ six apiece ”, 

it. Multiplicatives. kalina “time, occasion"’, is used with the 
cardinals to denote “once, twice, etc.: ¢ besa kolina “ once”, 
e avo kalina “ often"; “how many?” is ¢ ngisa; ara ngisa “ how 
many soever they are”. 
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XI. EXcLAMATIONS 


65. aia “‘ there! there!” 

ai koi, pain; ai ret, grief. 

alao, surprise. 

alele *“* tut! tut!" 

alova, lova, surprise. 

ba, satisfaction. 

chi “oh 1” 

kadasi, satisfaction. 

kiki “30! well then!” 

mez “‘ can't say! don't know 

pile dissent: pile tahara “ not so!” apile “alas!” 

sasi, savi “ wrong !"’ of disgust. 

tasinggu “my brother!” tinanggu “ my mother!" tiangyu 
kakave kode lalaka “all my female mothers!"’ are exclamations of 
astonishment. 

vata “ wait a while! in a moment!" 


j iF 
! 


all 











Some Swahili Nautical Terms 


By B. D. Coplaxp 


HESE words were collected at Bagamoyo and Tanga and on trips 
between Zanzibar and the mainland. Most of them do not occur 
in any of the standard dictionaries, that 1s, in Krapf, Steere, and Madan. 
In cases where a word has a specialized meaning or a different meaning 
from that given by the authority, the fact has been noted. 
The following abbreviations are used : Kr., Krapf, Suaheli-English 
Dictionary ; 5t., Steere, Handbook of the Swalali Language; M.., Madan, 
Swahili-English Dictionary. 


Arigamu 


Ayari . 


Batali 


Bau 
Bitana 


Bumia 
Bunda 


Chande 
Chipi 


Dafurai 
Dauli . 
Dosari 


¥OL. Vil. PART 2. 


A 

Slightly curved central rib of hull (Halgam 
(R.) =on a boat or ship, Kr.). 

Shroud, and particularly the central running 
gear made fast to a rope (shut) and block 
from the mast-head, and to a rope loop 
(shiraka) on the ship's side. 


B 

(=Ship’s log, Kr., St., M.) Rope dependent 
from the foot of the sail used to make it fast 
when running before the wind. 

(See Fashin.) 

Make fast with a hitch (= to affiance one, Kr-). 

(See Fashin.) 

Heavy shore used to support the hull in building 
(= pack, a bale of goods, Kr.). 


(* 
Flat stern. 
Gunwale (of outrigger canoe). 
D 
Fender (Arabic 2° = push). 
Line of planking above the Ubau wa Marihi (q.v.). 
15 
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Farasi 


Fashin 


Fundo kilnea 


Gidamu 


Griyare 
(rorati 


Hamlau 


Janja . 
of canny 


Aarva 


Aasama 
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F 

Raised cross-bar right aft on which the yard rests 
when down, 

(= Prow of the vessel, Kr.; = sternpost, St. ; 
= block of wood fastened to the sternpost 
(bumia) in a native-built vessel, and carrying 
the rudder, M.) A boat-builder explained 
the situation to me as follows: Both bow 
and sternpost are in two parts. The bowpost 
consists of the prow (fashin ya mbele) and 
a second member parallel to it inside (bitana) 
to which the hull planking is attached. 
(Bitana = double, lined, Kr., St., M.) The 
sternpost consists of two parts also, the 
inner (fashin ya nyuma) and the outer 
(humia) to which the rudder is made fast. 
(Bumia = sternpost, St.) 

Main cross-beam immediately forward of the 

G 

Bows (Arabic = ¢4 precede) (= sandal-strap, 
Kr., St., M.) 

Bollard. , 

Temporary ribs used in shaping the hull. 

H 

Rope leading from the forward end of the yard. 

(Hamarawi, M.) 
J 


Painter. 
V-shaped ribs of the hull at bow and stern. 


K 
Elbow-piece strengthening the cross-members 
(fundoe) of the hull. 
Massive wooden block in the angle of the bows. 
(Arabic ws = divide.) Krapf describes it 
as a cutwater, but it is inside the bowpost. 
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Kifungo cha saramea 


Kipaa 
Airaro 
Aiwinda 


Aiirest 


Magendo 


Mantiro 


Manki 


MW arahame : 


Miiwwana 


Nanga ya mbele 
Nanga ya kiwinda 
Nyungu 


Sarena 


Rope lashing passing through the sternpost 
(bumia) and holding the rudder down on its 


Roofing amidships. 

Bowsprit lashing on outrigger canoe. 
(See Nanga.) 

(Msumari wa kwesi) flat-headed keel-naul. 


M 

(Mali ya magendo.) Smuggled goods. Originally 
applied to slave-running. N.B.—Mah 
is the term commonly used for cargo on the 
Mrima. Shehena 15 rare. 

Rope leading from the after-tip of the yard 
through a block at the mast-head to the 
deck, The shebaha is a similar rope made 
fast to the forward tip of the yard. 

Lay the keel, start building a ship. (See also 
Ubaw.) 

Seam. 

Short outrigger supports lashed to the main 
cross-members. 

Main out-rigger cross-members. 

Short spar, set in the keel, which braces the main 
mast. 


N 


Bow anchor. 

Stern anchor. 

Hole in the msfamo (see Madan) into which the 
mast is stepped. 


P 
Large cringle through which runs the sharuts 
(q.¥.). 


(See Dbaw.) 
(See Kifungo.) 
Curved side-ribs of the hull. 
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Seremant . . (See Ubau.) 

Sharuti . . Rope made fast to the middle of the yard, 
holding it close against the mast and serving 
as an extra stay rope in the outrigger canoe. 
(Arabic La,_* = rope.) 

Shaurisi . . Heavy splitting chisel used in shipbuilding. 
Shebaha . (See Mantiro.) 

Shiraka . (See Ayari.) 

Shungi .  . (Shungi la mlingoti.) Mast-head. 

Sugua tin . Careen. 


T 
Teku . . . Roughness (bahari ina teku = the sea is rough). 
Compare hutekua = to toss, St. 





U 

Ubau wa mariki . First plank above the keel. 

Ubau wa samaki . Small planks, projecting aft of the fashin below 
the water-line, and gripping the bumia. 

Ubau wa serémani Raised planking round the poop. 

Ubau wa zinara . Top line of hull planking, or line of planking 
just above the water-line. (Arabic »45 = 
girdle.) 

Clim . . Heel of the mast. 

Ushanga .  . Wooden block (one of four or five) through which 

runs the sharuli (q.v.). 


¥ 
Vitabamba . . Flotsam. 
W 
Wadira i . Groove in the keel into which the whow wa mariki 
1s set. 
ii 


Zinara . (See Ubau.) 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Linguistica 
By R. L. Turner 


DEMONSTRATION DE LA PaRENTE pes LANGUES INDO-EUROPEENNES 
er sémiTiques. By M. Honnorat. 9 x 11, pp. 598. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1953, 

In this attempt to prove the relationship between Indo-European 
and Semitic Mr. Honnorat appears to neglect entirely the generally 
accepted principles of linguistic science. Most of the book (pp. 100-397) 
consists of what purports to be a comparative vocabulary of Semitic 
and Indo-European. Resemblances of vocabulary alone are of little 
probative value ; but such a vocabulary as this is completely worth- 
less. Not only are the most bizarre and impossible combinations set 
forth, but the forms quoted from a score or more of languages appear 
to be quite untrustworthy, if the alleged Sanskrit words may be taken 
asa sample ; e.g. on the first three pages we find Skt. avuk * father’, 
abik ‘husband’, caraba‘ black’, carabha ‘bird’, papa ‘father’, 
mama ‘mother’, gabas ‘give(!)’, sanat ‘year’, hana ‘old’, 
da, kaza, kasta, kaya ‘hand’, yuda, yoda ‘help’. These words 
have no existence outside Mr, Honnorat’s mind and the covers of 
this book. On the same pages: Latin hannus * year’, yudo, adyudo 
‘help’, bheredo ‘ mule", Quid plura? 


Srupra Inpo-Inanica. EnRencase FUR WILBELM GEIGER ZUR 
VotLENpuNG pes 75. Lepenssanres. Edited by WALTHER 
Wisr. 6} x 93, pp. xii, 327. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1951. 
M. 20. 

This volume, edited by Professor Wiist, containing articles by 
thirty-six scholars, is a worthy tribute to the veteran scholar whose 
name is famous in the domains of both Iranian and Indo-Aryan. 
The very number and variety of the contributors make an adequate 
review of such a collection of good things almost impossible. Witness 
the list itself, Buddhadatta, Hocart, Zacharia, Jules Bloch, the late 
Ernst Leumann, Bachhofer, B. C. Law, R. Fick, Mrs, Rhys Davids, 
Winternitz, Hommel, Scheftelowitz, Schick, B. K. Ghosh, Hauer, 
Oertel, Betty Heimann, Edgerton, Renou, Walleser, H. K. Deb, 
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Wiist, Nyberg, Benveniste, Wackernagel, Meillet, Tavadia, Reichelt, 
Konow, Aurel Stein, J. J. Modi, Morgenstierne, O. Paul, Williams 
Jackson, Dombart, Merkel. These articles cover questions of 
Literature, Religion, Folklore, and Language, The last are the most 
numerous. To mention but a few of these: Jules Bloch considers 
the change of gender in Skt. wivtman- n, > Pkt. vaffa f., and connects 
it with the general IE. tendency to give animate gender to the word 
for ‘road’. F. Edgerton maintains, against Wackernagel, that the 
pronominal stems in -d, mad-, asmed-, etc., rare in Vedic, and having 
no parallel in Iranian, are analogical formations after fdd, etc, 
L. Renou contributes an illuminating and suggestive article on some 
aspects of the suffix -&- in Sanskrit. In the domain between Iran and 
India the editor himself, in a masterly treatise, sees in RV. dlaka- 
an Irano-Scythian proper name, On the Iranian side Nyberg deals 
with two problems of phonology, TE. -(s)sk- in Persian, and the 
appearance of fr-as /r- in Iranian loanwords in Armenian. Benveniste 
studies some differentiation in the Avestan nomenclature of animals 
which he ascribes to the difference between popular and learned 
language. Meillet shows also that Avestan thafa- by reason of its 
initial belongs to the popular vocabulary. Wackernagel writes on the 
Indo-Iranian type of formation seen in Av. vaédayrnd.  Reichelt 
discusses two problems of Sogdian grammar, the augment and the 
infinitive and passive participle ; and Konow establishes the existence 
of the neuter gender in the Sakian of Khotan. 


Esquisse b'UNE Historre bE La Lancve Sanscerre. By J. Mansion. 
6} = 8}, pp. ix, 188. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 50. 

The history of the Indo-Aryan languages is known to us through 
documents of one sort or another over a longer period than that of any 
other branch of the Indo-European family. In attempting an outline 
of this history Professor Mansion has provided a much-needed book. 
Designed primarily for the beginner in Indian Studies and for any 
generally interested in linguistic problems, it can nevertheless be read 
with interest and profit by all Indologists, For the previous, and 
especially the subsequent, history of a language of such great cultural 
and linguistic importance as Sanskrit cannot be a matter of indifference 
to the student of any of its aspects. Unfortunatel¥, despite its long 
history, we have not the same wealth and precision of facts as enabled | 
Meillet, for example, to write what were perhaps the source of Mansion’s 
inspiration, his two histories of Greek and Latin. Nevertheless, the 
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author has struck a happy mean between leaving the reader in a fog 
of hypothesis and recording as facts what are often only probable 
theories. The work deserves success, and (unless the rather high price 
for a book of this size proves deterrent) should soon run to a second 
edition. A few suggestions as to detail may then perhaps be 
permitted, The accent formed an integral part of Sanskrit (with Vedic 
and, as the author points out, Bhasi); it should, wherever known, be 
marked. The history of Sanskrit, even in a modest volume of this size, 
cannot be considered complete without some account of its extension 
beyond the borders of India and Ceylon, both to the North and the 
East. In Chapter VII on Indo-Iranian some mention might be made 
of the peculiar problem raised by the Kafiri group of languages and its 
discussion by G. Morgenstierne in his Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, pp. 50-69. The chapter on New Indian is incomplete 
without some reference to the Dardic group of languages, which 
a development to a large extent independent of the main body of 
Indo-Aryan languages in India proper renders particularly interesting 
to the linguist. Thus the complete disappearance of intervocalic 
unaspirated stops or the assimilation of r in consonant groups ascribed 
to New Indian on p. 101 does not apply to all the Dardic languages, 
some of which maintain -k- and -f-, and perhaps -g- as consonants in 
one form or another, while groups containing r as the second member 
remain intact generally in the North-West and even as far south as 
Gujarat. On pp. 65-6 the full implications of the phenomena of 
Sandhi are not brought out. These phenomena, as far as consonants are 
concerned, are based on the fact that all final consonants were 
unexploded. This accounts (1) for the complete disappearance of final 
consonants in Middle Indian ; and (2) for the parallel treatment of final 
consonants and of interior consonants in positions in which they too 
were unexploded, Thus on p. 62, the description of the development of 
so-called final é as -f and -k does not take into account the different 
developments of final *-4s and intervocalic -ks-.!' In the first, *; before 
unexploded -s is itself unexploded and like interior unexploded *k or *9 
before stops other than dentals becomes - (-d), while *-ks- with 
exploded ¢ and & became -As-. Thus vif =< *wiks as vidbhih < *wigbhis 
(after which vitsd instead of earlier vikst < *wiksu); and diksti 
— *diksu like véksi < *weksi (after which dik instead of “du, ete.). 


1} Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., § 116, 149, does not envisage the possibility, if not 
probability, of a different development of -ks- and -ks, 
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A few small points: p. viii, #i is not a mere nasalization of the 
preceding vowels, as I have elsewhere shown from the evidence of its 
development in New Indian. P. 60, the inclusion of jh among 
the palatals derived from gutturals is a slip. P. 61, the existence 
of affricates in Kafiri corresponding to the IE. palatal series, k, ete., 
renders it doubtful whether these had reached the stage of 4-sounds 
in common Indo-Iranian. And, indeed, the development of the 
voiced 7 is more easily explained as from an Indo-Ir. g’ or d’ 
than from an intermediate Zz. In Sindhi 7 < Skt. j- 15 still a 
strongly palatalized d’ (BullSOS., TI], 301). The MI. change 
of Skt. 7i > ffi points to a pronunciation g’f or d‘i rather 
than [dsp] which in the area where j had moved to [d3] gave the 
development jj. P.82, what is the authority for the pronunciation of 
Skt. das [or]? On the same page it might be more correct to substitute 
‘un Francais’ or ‘un Belge’ for ‘un Européen’, as one who 
confuses the first vowels of bala- and bala-. P. 113 * singh. ag, feu’ 
is perhaps a slip for Hi. dg. In Singhalese the descendant of Skt. 
agni- 18 aga. 


TrutHus or Lancvace. Or Comparative Philology of the Sanskrit, 
Bengali and incidentally other Prakrits. By Srinath Sen. 
pp. 336. Calcutta, 1928, 


This book would be better named ‘ Untruths about Language °. 


Bie.ioGRaAPHiE vEDIgueE. By L. Rexov. 10) * 7. pp. v + 339. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1931. Fra. 100. 


In this bibliographie raisonnée, Mr. Renou has produced an incom- 
parable instrument for the use of students of any department in Vedic 
study. It is as far as possible a complete list of books (including 
references to reviews of them) and articles dealing with Vedic studies. 
The term “ Vedic’ has been used in a large sense, to include the 
Sambitas, Brihmanas, Upanisads, Sitras, and the annexed texts. 
The work is divided into two parts. The first contains all references 
to texts and works directly dealing with them, The second, concerned 
with more general studies, is divided into seven sections; generalities, 
history, religion, philosophy, music, sciences, language. Numerous 
cross references and full mdexes of author's names and of words add 
greatly to the convenience with which the book may be used. The 
author expresses the fear that some foreign publications, especially 
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those appearing in Indian periodicals, have escaped notice. But his 
hope that nothing of importance has been omitted appears justified. 
(nce more Mr. Renou, with his wide and deep knowledge and accurate 
scholarship, lays all Sanskritists under a debt of gratitude. 


Vepic Variaxts. By M. Buoomrreip and F. Epcerton. 6) x 97. 
Vol. 1: The Verb, pp. 340. Vol. Il: Phonetics, pp. 570. 
Philadelphia ; Linguistic Society of America, 1950-2. $9.75. 

Bloomfield’s monumental Vedie Concordance made available the 
variant versions of the Vedic texts. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in collaboration with Professor Edgerton in arranging the 
linguistic material deducible from the variants. The work, far from 
finished, was continued by Edgerton, and we now have these two 
volumes (a third is promised shortly), the result of those labours. 
This great mass of material, so clearly sorted and arranged, bears 
witness to the scholarship of both its authors. It will be a work of 
reference invaluable both for the Vedic specialist, and m particular 
for the historian of the development of Sanskrit. Throughout, as the 
authors clearly recognize, we see in the variants of the later texts the 
influence of a vounger stage of the language. This is very clear, for 
example, in the case of the verb, in which the later texts often show 
thematic stem forms beside the athematic of the older. It might he 
expected, however, that the variants besides giving evidence of the 
existence of younger forms might also betray some distinctions of local 
dialects. ‘This is a matter on which further light is urgently required 
for the Indo-Aryan languages. It is possible that the variation between 
the two present stems Arno/u- and karo-/kuru- may be not so much 
a distinction of hieratic and popular language as of local dialect. 
krno/u-, as the authors point out, has its counterpart in Iranian, 
and may therefore belong to the dialect area of the North-west, which, 
as shown by Tedesco and Morgenstierne, shares several isoglosses 
with Iranian as opposed to the more eastern and southern Indo-Arygn 
dialects. 

Volume II consists of a lucid and penetrating analysis of the 
variants in so far as they involve phonetic changes. Though we must 
undoubtedly agree that many of the variants attest younger linguistic 
forms, it would be a mistake to use the term ° Prakritic * too easily. 
Thus (p. 34) to call the variant jakyur for cakgur “‘a Prakritic 
anomaly ” explains nothing, for the change of ¢ to 9 is peculiar to the 
intervocalie position. Again, the term ‘spontaneous lingualization ’ 
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(or cerebralization) is dangerous, for it is too readily used by some 
merely to cloak our ignorance ; and in this particular case (p. 87) 
It 18 not required for an explanation of avatd- beside avetd-. The 
authors reject the connection of avafd- with arr on the ground that 
such connection could not explain avafd-. But if we hypothecate 
a form *avr-ta- to explain avadd-, then avatd is the expected form of the 
South-west dialect, in which -rt- > -at-. For the variants containing 
~i- for -jm- the authors offer no explanation (p. 72). Is it not possible 
that here, too, we have a local difference of pronunciation? I have 
above (p. 584) suggested a pronunciation according to dialect of 
ji as gi or d'i, on the one hand, and as jf fdgn] on the other. Is it 
not possible that in ym the j may have preserved the pronunciation as 
q in some area? The variation khy with ké may have a similar 
explanation, for if in MI. ky becomes ALA it would be in agreement with 
the system that As should become (/)khy ; and it would be tempting 
to see in khyd- a dialectal development of kéd-. Then supposing ks-d- 
to be a form of Aié- of which caks- is assumed to be a reduplicated 
present stem,’ Panini’s rule, IT, 4, 54-5, prescribing khyd- for caks- 
in the nomen agentis, the infinitive and gerundive, and optionally in 
the perfect is explained. The variation of -b/- and -A- from the purely 
phonetic point of view appears to be confined to the root grabh-/grah- 
(p. 65). I have pointed out elsewhere that the early opening of the 
plosive may be a particular development in this verb, and is paralleled 
by the similar early opening of -bA- in the verb labhaté, which already 
in A4oka has the form lah- ((ravimath Inser. of Agoka, p. 11, note 1). 
But a ‘ phonetic reduction of rgh to rh" (p. 68) appears to be impossible : 
the variation of argh- with arh- depends surely on the historically 
regular variation of the types arghd- and drhati, 

We shall await with eagerness the appearance of Volume III, for 
that ean but add to the debt under which the authors have placed 
all Sanskritists and all students of language. 

GRAMMAIRE SANSCRITE. By Louris Renov. Two vols. 6} x 10, 
pp. xviii, 576. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1930, Frs. 235. 

There was need for a grammar of Sanskrit written in French. 
That need exists no longer, Even though Mr. Renou's Grammer of 
Classical Sanskrit may not replace that of Whitney (which includes 
Vedic material) or cover the ground of Wackernagel’s (which is 
historical and comparative as well as descriptive), neither is it in any 


! Better reduplicated present stem with suffix -s- — Spek" -s- 
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way a mere repetition of existing works. Throughout it 1s personal, 
full of new points of view, and much new material, for both the native 
grammarians and the texts have been used with a sureness and 
a maturity of scholarship which belie the years of this brilliant 
Sanskritist. It is a grammar of post-Vedic Sanskrit from and meluding 
the Upanigads, In this sense it is historical as well as descriptive, for 
during the period thus covered the language underwent considerable 
change in its usages. But as a whole the work is envisaged as 
a descriptive grammar pure and simple, in which the actual facts of 
the language as established from the native grammarians, the 
lexicographers and, before all, the texts are set out with an insight and 
an analytical power altogether admirable. Renou deliberately abstains 
from explaining the facts, if the explanation lies outside the period 
of his description. But it is only an accomplished and brilliant linguist, 
such as he is, who could have kept to this intention without falling 
into the pitfalls besetting the grammarian who tries to explain his 
facts without being at home with the methods of historical and 
comparative linguistics. 

Even in the hands of so accomplished a linguist, some 
inconveniences of this method may be observed. For occasionally 
phenomena, for which an explanation or partial explanation is offered 
from contemporary conditions, are more accurately explained by the 
methods of comparative grammar. It might be better to omit all 
explanation. Thus, on p. 16 it appears to be suggested that the change 
of s to ¢ in compounds of °sah- was due to the assimilatory effect of -f 
in the nom. -sif ; nevertheless, in view of the fact that it is especially 
the sibilants which assimilate each other at a distance. is not this 
assimilation to be referred back to a stage *-sds (< *-sdzh-s), In 
which later unexploded -s was replaced by unexploded -t. Similarly 
asddha- < *asazdha- rather than < asédha-. This belongs then to the 
type of assimilation seen in uska- < *sugka-, with s- rather than s- in 
the initial position. P, 22, dehi < *dazdhi < *dad*dhi or *ded‘dhi rather 
than < *daddhi, To say (p. 22) ‘ve tombe devant u au redoublement 
du parfait des racines (alternantes) en va- : uedea : rac-" seems to imply 
an older *vwvaca, whereas from the historical and comparative point 
of view we have the continuation of the alternation of the syllables 
we:u, P. 23, it is misleading from the strictly historical point of view 
to say that ai derives from @ + ¢, instead of considering it as the 
form taken by an earlier *ai < *¢i, *ii, *ai. P.41, the form sa before 
words beginning with a consonant is probably the direct descendant 
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of an earlier LE. *so, rather than < sah with a special treatment of 
-h, while so possibly represents sa u rather than “saz. So, too, satsa(h) 
may perhaps represent the normal sandhi of sa esa(h) rather than 
elimination of secondary hiatus (p. 45). P. 45, the type of sandhi, 
ka rsih, would seem to be derived from *haz rsih (with unexploded -2) 
rather than from ko rsih. gih is better explained as < *gir + s (rather 
than < *gir +s, p. 64), where -ir represents the IE. ‘ra and the 
alternation ir : ir is exactly parallel with we: @ in bhuvoh : bhah, with 
which it might have been brought into relation, P. 19, may not 
the n of anulepapa- depend upon an *anurepana-, rather than be an 
example of ‘spontaneous’ cerebralization? P. 62, that in the 
paradigm kurvah kurmah only ‘le type “‘syncopé”’’ is in use depends 
perhaps on the fact that the verb ‘to do” has in most languages a 
particular phonetic development (BullSOS., VI, 531). P. 19, even if 
the form skupted is unauthentic, the existence of a *skwp-,) on which 
it might depend rather than on skubh-, appears to be well attested 
in Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan (Nepali Dictionary, p. 184 6). 
But once beyond the sections on phonetics we are free of such 
inconveniences, and the full clarity of the author's purely descriptive 
method can be appreciated. Renou’s Grammar will be an invaluable 
instrument for all Sanskrit students, whether of literature or language. 


THe Use or THe Cases ts Vepic Prose. By StkumMAR Sex. Reprint 
from the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vols. VITI-X. 64 x 94, pp. 176. Poona: 1930. 


Venice Stupres. By A. VENKaTAsURBIAH. 6] x 9}, pp. 292. Mysore : 
Surabhi and Co., 1992. 


On THE INTERPRETATION OF SOME DoustruL Worps In THE ATHARVA- 
Vepa. By Tarapapa CHoowpnury. Reprint from the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVII. 6} x 94, 
pp. 100. Patna, 1951. 

These three books all represent the work of Indian scholars who, 
imbued with the traditional scholarship of their homes, have entered 
upon new lines of research under the inspiration of the newer methods 
of the West, The combination is one which is likely to be fruitful of 
good results. And if, as appears sometimes to be the case, the attitude 
of the National leaders tends to be hostile to the study of their Classical 


* Also perhaps in Saka «baute * touches" (Konow, Saka Studies, p. TRL), which 
is probably < *eiwpa-/*ebawpes-. | 
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languages, the work of such scholars as these should help to show them 
that Sanskrit studies among the younger generation in India are by 
no means a stagnant backwater. 

Mr, Sen's articles on the use of the cases in Vedic prose originally 
appeared in three volumes of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. They form a very useful collection of examples ; 
and it is most convenient to have them thus collected in one easily 
accessible volume. 

It is all the more desirable that Mr. Venkatasubbiah’s Vedic Studies 
should have been collected, since they appeared previously in two 
separate journals, the Zndian Antiquary and the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In republishing them, the author 
has made some slight alterations and has added four new articles. 
Mr. Venkatasubbiah has investigated a number of obscure words in 
the Rgveda, and his method of making a careful comparison of all 
the passages in which they occur is sound and has led to excellent 
results, His work should not be neglected by Vedic scholars. The words 
studied are nitya-, sundm, indrasend, Sagmd-, svdsara-, arali-, dan, 
pithak, yaksdm, dbhva-, admasad.-, pirekd-, smdddisti-, padbhih. 

Whereas several of the above words occur in a good number of 
passages, most of the fifty obscure words from the Atharva-Veda 
which form the subject of Dr. Chowdhury's thesis occur a few times 
only, while several are dvaf Aeyopera. As in the case of the Vedic 
Studies, Dr. Chowdhury, too, has referred to the previous discussions 
of his words, and where possible has followed the same sound method 
of careful comparison of the passages in which the same word occurs. 
In the article on dksu-, to which he assigns the meaning “ pole”, 
I would draw special attention to his elucidation of AV, IX, 3, which 
enumerates the different things used in the construction of a 4ala, by 
describing in detail the construction of a modern 44/4 in his own district 
of Manbhim. In a land where ancient customs have lingered so 
persistently this is a method of exegesis which might be fruitfully 
used more often. It seems curious that in discussions of daréd- and 
panista- no previous scholars have had recourse to their Pali 
equivalents, dussa- and pottha(ka)-, the meanings of which are fairly 
certain. For the second a reference might be added to my Nepali 
Dictionary s.v. poto, where the Sindhi potho ‘rag for smearing with 
is quoted. Dr, Chowdhury has produced an excellent piece of work, 
and it is to be hoped that he may continue with further studies of the 
same kind. 


| 
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THE SAUNDARANANDA OF ASvaGHosa. Edited by E. H. Jonnston. 
Panjab University Oriental Series. 64 x 9}, pp. xv, 171. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1928. 12s. 6d. 


THe NIGHANTU AND THE Nirukta. Edited by Laksuman Sanur. 
6} x 94, pp. 39 + 292, Lahore: University of the Panjab, 1927. 


THe Kicaka-vapua or Ninivarman. Edited by Susnm Kumar De. 
Dacea University Oriental Publications Series, No. 1, 6} x 94, 
pp- xxv, 129. Dacca, 1929. 


Tae RGVEDANUKRAMANI OF MADHAVABHATTA. Edited by C. Kunnan 
Rasa. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 2. 6} x 94, 
pp. xxvill, 95, clxiv. Madras, 1932. Rs. 3.8. 

These editions of four very diverse Sanskrit texts testify to the 
fortunate interest taken by the Universities of India in the study of 
India’s Classical language: for they all form volumes in University 
Sanskrit Series, Three of the editions, Seundarananda, Nighantu, 
and Rgvedanukramani, have this further in common, that they are 
the work of pupils of the late Professor A. A. Macdonell. To that 
great scholar, renowned especially for his own Vedic studies, 
Sanskritists owe also a deep debt of gratitude for inspiring a younger 
generation of Indian scholars with the desire to edit in accordance 
with the canons of modern textual criticism Sanskrit texts hitherto 
either unpublished or uncritically or adequately edited. The only 
previous edition of Saundarananda, that of MM. H. P. Sastri in 
fhbliotheca Indica, does not, as Dr, Johnston says, reproduce the MSS. 
with the fullness and accuracy necessary to settle a text so full of 
corruptions, The value of a Tibetan translation in establishing the 
text of Asvaghoga’s other poem, the Buddhacarita, has been fully 
explored by Dr. Johnston himself. For the Sawndarananda 
unfortunately no Tibetan translation is known, and the editor had to 
depend on the two MSS. in the Library of Kathmandu. But making 
use of these Dr. Johnston has most admirably fulfilled his purpose, 
‘to give a complete description of the material available in the MSS. 
so as to facilitate further work by others on the text, and to provide 
as good a text as possible.” But he has done more: for he has added 
much valuable material both in his Notes and in his Index. On p. 147 
waste should be read waste; but it is doubtful whether Urdu nam ke 
waste has directly replaced ndma in this sense. On p. 155 Dr, Johnston 
rightly remarks that mrsfa- as applied to food is well authenticated in 
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Epic and Buddhist Sanskrit ; it is, moreover, the source of the words 
meaning ‘sweet’ in the later languages: Pkt. mittha-, Hi. mithd, ete. 
P. 156, for anumattesu read anu®. P. 157, to the meaning of ghrna 
as * compassionate disgust * it might be added that the word survives 
in the modern languages only in the sense of * disgust, hatred’ (e.g. 
Nep. ghin). 

Professor Sarup began his study of the Nirukta at Oxford under 
Macdonell. On his return he carried into effect the determination to 
produce on critical lines a new edition of the text. In addition to the 
twenty-eight MSS. collated by the previous editors of the Nirnkta, he 
collected and collated thirty-seven new ones. In the main, however, 
the resultant text is the same as that which served as the basis of his 
English translation. The labour involved in this collation must have 
been great, but the result repays it. 

The Kicakavadha of the eleventh-century poet Nitivarman was 
known previously only from quotations by writers on Grammar, 
Lexicography and Alamkara, Dr. 8. K. De is already well known as 
an authority on Poetics ; and there could be no more suitable editor 
for a poem such as this which is at the same time both a yamaka- 

and a glesa-kavya. Together with the text he has edited the com- 
mentary of Janardanasena, for a commentary is necessary to the 
understanding of such a text. In addition the editor has given us an 
excellent introduction and numerous illuminating notes. 

The karikas contained in the work which the editor, Mr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, has called Rgvedadnukramani are taken from a commentary on 
the Rgveda by Madhavabhatta, son of Venkatarya. This is the 
Madhavabhatta mentioned by Siéyana. The text will prove of value 
to those interested in the traditional interpretation of the Rgveda in 
India and particularly in the history of that interpretation. 


SADDANITI: LA GRAMMAIRE PALI D'AGGAVAMSA. Edited by HeLmer 
Sutru. I, Padamalé. 6) x 94, pp. xi, 314. Lund: Gleerup. 
1928. 21s. 

Mr, Helmer Smith has undertaken the task of editing the Saddaniti, 
the system of Pali grammar dating from the twelfth century «_p.. 
that is to say, from a period about four centuries earlier than the earliest 
manuscripts of the Pali texts. Since, as Mr. Smith himself says, 
Aggavarhsa belonged to a school, whose teaching influenced the 
successive generations of copyists and emenders of the Pali canon, it is 


of great importance to know what exactly that teaching was, if the 





linguistic facts of the traditional texts are to be properly evaluated. 
The need, then, for a critically edited text of Saddaniti is established. 
No more competent editor could be found than the present, whose 
knowledge of the Pali texts and the problems therewith connected 1s 
probably unequalled and who is a master of exact scholarship. The 
work is to appear in three volumes, of which this is the first." 


JASAHARACARIU OF Puspapanta. Edited by P. L. Vatpya. Karanja 
Jain Series, Vol. I. 64 x 94, pp. 220. Karanja (Berar): Karanja 
Jain Publication Society, 1951. 


NiyvakumAracaniv OF Puspapanta. Edited by Hiranan Jain. 
Devendrakirti Jain Series, Vol. I. 64 x 94, pp. bev, 210. 
Karanja (Berar): Balatkara Gana Jain Publication Society, 1933. 

However artificial a language the Western Apabhrariga, in which 
a certain number of Jain works were composed, may be held to be, 
there is, nevertheless, to be gathered from it considerable information 
as to the development of the Western and Central Indo-Aryan 
languages immediately preceding the modern stage. The first complete 
and critically edited work of this nature to appear was the Bhavisutta- 
kaha of Dhanapala, edited by Professor Jacobi in 1918. Since that 
time MSS. of a number of other works have come to light, especially 
through the activity of Professor Hiralal Jain, who discovered twelve 

Apabhraméa works in MS. at Karanja in the Akola district of Berar 

(Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Central Provinces and Berar, 1926) 

Professor Hiralal Jain’s energy and enthusiasm led to the foundation 

of two series for the publication of these and other Apabhrariéa 

Jain works, the first being financed by the generosity of Seth Gopal 

Ambadas Chaware in memory of his father, the second depending at 

present upon contributions made from time to time. Here we have 

the first-fruite of this activity, the first volume in each series being 
devoted to editions of two works by the Jain poet Puspadanta, who 
flourished in the tenth century a.p. The first of these, Jasaheracariu, is 
edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, the second Naéyakwndracariu, by the general 
editor of both series, Professor Hiralal Jai. In each case the work is 
admirably done: there is an informative introduction in Knglish 

(including in the case of Nayak? a short grammatical analysis): the 

text with critical apparatus ; a number of notes; and (most welcome 

feature) an index of all words with references to the text and their 


' The remaining two, Didiwméld and Suttamala, have since been publiahed, but 
have not yet been received here. 
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Sanskrit equivalents. One interesting phonetic development to which 
Professor Hiralal does not draw attention is the regular simplification 
of the MI. group -ss- with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel at a time when other long consonants are still maintained, e.g. 
dsa- < assa- < dsva-, sisa- < sisya-, diisaha- < duhsaha-. The only 
contrary example that IT have noted is the geographical name 
kassira- < kaémira-, which is a loanword from the NW. (-ss- < -sm-), 
precisely the district where long consonants were retained to a later 
date and in some languages, e.g. Panjabi, to the present day. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these excellent editions will be followed 
by other works in the same series. 


Torwatt: AN Account or A Darpic LANGUAGE OF THE Swart, 
Kontstax. By G. A. Grrerson. 54 x 84, pp. vil, 216. London : 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. 12s. 6d. 

The Indo-Aryan language spoken in the upper part of the Swat 
valley was previously known from the very short grammar and 
vocabulary in Appendix D of Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
on which is based the account in LSJ. VIII, 2, pp. 514-18. Sir Aurel 
Stein was the first European of modern times to visit this valley, in 
April, 1926. The linguistic material then collected there he handed over 
to Sir George Grierson, who with characteristic vigour forthwith used 
it to supplement the meagre information in LSJ, with this book. He 
has analysed the material minutely and arranged it in a form most 
convenient to the reader. There are sections on phonology and 
grammar, followed by the folk-tales recorded by Sir A. Stein with 
a literal interlinear translation and a free translation. A vocabulary 
with etymological indications follows, Since the appearance of this 
book, Professor Morgenstierne in Acta Orientalia, VIL, pp. 294-310, 
has published additional material recorded during his mission to the 
North-West Frontier and has added further etymological suggestions 
and comparisons. 

I offer a few more here, with references to the Nepali Dictionary 
if the words concerned appear there. 

Sir Aurel Stein did not record the difference between c } 4 2, on 
the one hand, and ¢j s ¢ on the other, which is noted by Morgenstierne. 
a@ ‘peach’> < *arii, Nep. dru. | 
# ‘ewe’, Morg. di, with other Dardic forms < Skt. edi- (since -d- 

disappears). But possibly < Skt. @pi-. 

é‘ this’, perhaps ef. Sk. esd rather than ena-. 
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abésa ‘to arrive’, < pres. stem. @pnéfi rather than dpayati, with 
-h- <-p- <-pp-<-pn-, secondary single intervocalic surds 
becoming voiced. 

oéo, f. ede ‘ugly’, < Skt. asubha-? 

ina, Morg. prob. * willow’, < Skt. lex. vefa- rather than vetasd-. 

bak * blunt", cf. Nep. budwnuw. 

bolu-di * to-morrow *, cf. Nep. bholi id. 

haniisa ‘to say’, < Skt. bhdnati, bhanati rather than varnayati. 

bar, {, bar (Biddulph), for bar? Cf. Nep. baro. 

bis f. * flute", < Skt. vamsi rather than vamsa- or varéya- (Morg.), 
cf. Ass. id/a, ete., s.v. Nep. bdsuri. 

efisa ‘to let go’, perh, < Skt. tyajati. 

diti * he fled’ < “drta-, of. Sk. dirna- in Si. drino ‘he fled’. 

dur * mist” (Biddulph), for dur? < *dhiidi-, see Nep. dhulo. 

gan * herd’, < Skt. gand-. 

jag, jogo (Morg,) ‘liver’ G. cf. yikrt-. Prob. < oblique yakn-, ef. 
Waigeli yk (Morg.). 

ki ‘valley’, < Skt. kiipa- ‘cave, hollow’; for meaning cf. Or. 
khola ‘cave’: Nep. kholo * valley ’. 

kan * arrow’, G. ef. Skt. karni-, rather < Skt. kdnda-, Nep. hdr. 

loj m. * light’, G. ef. Skt. rvei, perh. < *loeya-, cf. Skt. rocyd-. 

pifil * green’, cf. Nep. pahelo. 

puran-(gam) old", < Skt. purdnd- or puritana-, Nep. purdnu. 

pat * back, behind , hardly, with G., < Skt. prathd-. 

pet m. * feather *, hardly, with G., < Skt. pittra- as a real Tor. word, 
if prc (Morg. ) < putrd-. 

si ‘sun’, G. cf. Skt. sirya-. Rather < siriya-. 

aba * prepare’, G. cf. Skt. sambharayati, Or < Skt. sarpadayati, 
as Seh. sapeyonu ‘to make ’, 

#8 f.* breath (Biddulph) ; for sis? This = *éusi-. 

tamba *‘ copper *, loanword from Hindi tamba ? 

Sri-KrsyavaTira-Li.a, composep ix Kisuini py Dina-narna. 
Edited and translated by G. A. Griersox. Bibliotheca Indica, 
No. 247. 6} = 10, pp. xii, 251. Calcutta: Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1928. 

THe KAsuMini RAMAyana. Edited by G. A, Grierson. Bibliotheca 
Indica, No. 253. 6} « 10, pp. 1, 139. Caleutta: Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1930. | 

To Sir George Grierson we owe more than to any other our 
knowledge of the Kashmiri language. We have here two of the texts 
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which he indexed for his Kashmiri Dictionary. The first of these is 
a poem in the modern language, with comparatively few archaisms, 
contaming a life of Krsna based upon the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata Purana, The poet is somewhat circumscribed in his choice 
of forms by the fact that every first and third line of his four-lined 
stanzas (the fourth lme being the same throughout the poem) must 
end in -as fa, preceded usually by a short syllable. This has led to the 
peculiar use of the dative infinitive in -anas (with, as Sir George points 
out, some form of the verb /ag- understood) as representing any form 
of a finite tense, past, present, or future, The translation on the page 
opposite the text makes the reading of an otherwise rather difficult 
text easy and pleasant. 

The second is the Sriramédvatdracarita and the Lavakuéayuddhacarita 
of Divakara Prakasa Bhatta, who lived probably at the end of the 
eighteenth century a.p. The text is based upon fragments of the epic 
collected by MM. Mukunda Rama Sastri, under the direction of 
Sir George, at the end of the last century. It agrees fairly closely with 
an edition also pieced together from scattered fragments and published 
in Persian seript in 1910. The language in the course of the handing 
down of the poem has doubtless been modernized, and according to 
the editor it is now ‘a specimen of the purest Kashmiri as spoken 
by the Pandits in Srinagar ’. The introduction contains an excursus 
on the metre, and a full summary of the poem, which will prove of 
value to any one investigating the history of the Rama legend. 


GURKHAS; HanxpBook For THE Inpian Army. By C. J. Morris. 
61 x 93, pp. mi, 178. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1933. 
Ss. Oud. 

This book replaces the former handbook originally compiled by 
Liewt.-Col. E. Vansittart and revised by Major B. V. Nicolay in 1915. 
Although following the general plan of the earlier one and here and 
there, where there was no reason for change, reproducing sections as 
they stood, it is for all practical purposes an entirely new work. In 
addition to his very much fuller and more accurate information, the 
author is to be congratulated on having adopted a more scientific 
system of transliteration for Nepali names and words and on having 
replaced the jejune style of his predecessors with a lucid and readable 

' The last part of this monumental work was published in 1932, 


? Sir George has given oa concordance of the two texts in the introduction to his 
AKdvAmiri Dictionary. 
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prose. Captain Morris, who is among those who best know the Gurkhas 
and their customs, has not only travelled more extensively in Nepal 
probably than any other living European, but he is also a trained 
anthropologist, This is what gives his book a much wider scientific 
value than might attach to a simple military handbook. Two new 
features are specially valuable: an appendix giving a full table of 
relationships by descent and marriage, and an exhaustive bibliography 
of the books and articles that have been written on Nepal. This book, 
which should be in the hands of every officer whose duties bring him 
into contact with Gurkhas, will also be an indispensable instrument for 
all interested in Nepal and its people, until Captain Morris writes the 
larger work which we may now hope for. 

The Government of India were fortunate in their choice of author. 
The same cannot be said of their choice of printer. The type is bad, 
broken, and worn, to such an extent that many letters are illegible or 
altogether missing ; the alignment is disgraceful; the binding and 
sewing of that peculiarly Indian kind which does not permit of the 
book remaining open. There are good printers and good binders to 
be found in India. It is not to the credit of a great Government that 
a publication of this value should be not only not among the best that 
India can produce in this respect, but definitely among the worst. 


SRIMADBHAGAVADGITA. ‘Translated into Nepali by KeparnATu 
Upipnyava. 9} x 144, pp. 245. Benares: Hitaishi Co. 
Sar. 1987 Vi. 


RAMAYANASUNDARAKANDA OF RacuunAth UpApnyaya. Edited by 
DinwaAtu Sarma. 5} = 84, pp. 70. Benares: Hitaishi Co., 1932. 
Annas 5 


Ramasan Ko Jivan-canirra. By Stryva Vikram GEwALI. 5 x 7, 
pp. 48. Darjeeling: Nepali Sahitya Sammelan, 1933. Annas 4. 
The existing literature of Nepali is not large, but there is a steady 
increase in the number of texts available. The first of these mentioned 
above is a well-made verse translation of the Gita. It will be welcome 
not only to Nepali speakers who wish to read the Gita in their own 
language, but also to students for whom the appended English trans- 
lation by Lalit Prasid Varma will make it additionally useful. The 
Sanskrit and Nepali texts are printed together. Raghunith was 
a Nepali poet who flourished before the celebrated Bhanubhakta. 
A cheap edition of his Ramdéyanasundarakinda is welcome. The 
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Nepali Sahitya Sammelan of Darjeeling continues its good work, 
and we owe this Life of Ramasah to its energetic secretary, Mr. 5. V. 
Géwali, who based it upon a MS. Varndéavali that came into his hands. 
Ramaéabh was the fourth king of the Gurkha dynasty and is said to 
have reigned from 1606 to 1633; one of his successors, Prithivi 
Narayana Sah (1742-1774), brought the valley of Nepal under 
Gurkha rule. 


Bexeant Grammar or Manoen pa Assumpcam. Edited and trans- 
lated by S. K. Cuatrersi and P. Sex. 6} x 8}, pp. 260. Calcutta 
University Press, 1951. 9s. 


Sir George Grierson in LS/., V, i, p. 25, mentions the Vocabulario 
em Idioma Bengalla e Portuque: of Assumpgam as the first Bengali 
grammar and dictionary known to us. It was published at Lisbon in 
1743, and was a considerable work of 577 pages. Professor 58. K. 
Chatterji utilized it in his Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language in considering the earlier pronunciation of Bengali. Bengali 
scholars will therefore welcome the present reprint of the grammar 
portion of the work, and selections from the vocabulary, provided as 
it is with an excellent introduction and a Bengali translation of the 
Portuguese, by Professor Chatterji himself in collaboration with 
Mr. P. Sen. It is a scholarly piece of work which deserves recognition. 


A Brier Pooxetic Skercu or THE Noaxnaut DiaLectr oF Souts- 
Easters Bencaut. By Goran Hatpar. 6} = 9}, pp. 40. Calcutta 
University Press, 1929. 

This is the second of the series of Calcutta University Phonetic 
Studies inspired and edited by Professor 8. K. Chatterji. No greater 
service can be given to the cause of Indo-Aryan Linguistics than such 
studies of otherwise unrecorded dialects, or even if recorded, then 
unprovided with adequate phonetic data. In this excellent study 
before us there are a few points, where the writer has deserted the 
purely descriptive method for the historical or explanatory, and where 
his explanation might perhaps be questioned. P. 8 [bodda] ‘ big’ 
is perhaps an example of emphatic consonant lengthening rather than 
the result of bara + enclitic (4, The retention of the aspirate in 
[porha] ‘ to read’ is due probably to learned influence. P.9, I would 
suggest that the insertion of [g] in [buirga] ‘old woman’ may be 
a morphological rather than phonetic procedure, namely a MI. -kk- 
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suffix. P. 12, § 22, for ‘alveolar’ read ‘velar’? P. 18, [tsunni] <— 
corm should be given as an example of regressive, not progressive, 
assimilation. It is to be hoped that the author will continue his 
dialect studies. 





VABNA-RATNAKARA OF JYOTIRISVARA-KAVISEKHARACARYA. By 8. K. 
Cuatters. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental 
Congress, 6 x 91, pp. 69. Allahabad: The Indian Press, 
Ltd., 1928, 

In this reprint Professor Chatterji gives an exceedingly interesting 
account of the oldest known work in Maithili, which belongs to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The unique palm-leaf MS, itself 
dates from a.p. 1507. What changes were made by copyists in the 
preceding two centuries we cannot say: they were probably 
considerable ; but even the later date is fairly old for a document of 
a modern LA. language. Professor Chatterji stresses its importance 
not only as a linguistic document, but also as giving a picture of social 
conditions at the beginning of the fourteenth century. A transcript 
of the MS. was made with a view to publication by the University of 
Calcutta, but the publication has been delayed. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that a complete edition will be made, even from the single MS., 
if no other copy of the work is to be found. In his notes on the language 
Professor Chatterji makes many interesting observations. It is well 
known (Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 36 £.) that in Bihari dialects both Skt. -{- 
and MI. -d->+r, In VR. -/- has already become -r-, but -d- appears as -[-, 
Professor Chatterji inclines to think that this was due to confusion in 
spellings with rand 2, But his discarded suggestion is probably correct, 
namely that this | (< dq) represents /, which later became r. In this 
case we may perhaps assume a passage from Ito r without an inter- 
mediary 1, since in the neighbouring language of Nepali original Skt, 
-l- remains -[- and is thus distinguished from r — MI. <l-, P. 46 lewari 
8 from naipali (Nep. Dict., p. $53 a 42) rather than navamallika, which 
accounts neither for e nor for -r- (since -[J- — -l-). P. 60, in noting the 
forms achi, acha, cha ‘is' beside karat ‘ does ', It might be added 
that the verb ‘to be’ only shows a change which later affected all 
verbs. The existence of the three forms side by side, which 
Professor Chatterji finds inexplicable, is probably due to varying 
emphasis, and is strictly comparable to the English [tz] and [z] which 
exist side by side in the language. He remarks that ‘ the first personal 
form was a strong one ‘apparently ", but unfortunately gives no 
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example. The first person of the present tense seems to be Srd sing. 
passive construed with the pronoun, when expressed, in the 
instrumental, middle Maithili -iya, modern +i < -iyati, This is parallel 
with the similar development of Ist plural in Gujarati, where ame 
karie <= Pkt. ambehim kariai. P. 63, whatever the explanation of 
the type karat acha * he is doing’ (and it is by no means out of the 
question that Aqrai is here the old present), it is the regular type of 
Gujarati, kareche. P. 65, it is not perhaps strictly accurate to say that 
the passive suffix -i- is from Skt. -yd- through MI. -ia-. It is rather 
from MI. -ia-, which rests upon Skt. -tya- of the type diiite, niydte. 
P, 64, in explaming ecalaiti (> modern calaif) as derived from *calanti 
< Magadhi Pkt. calante, the difficulty is not raised of the mod. 
Maithili Adri * black’, in which epenthesis has not occurred, nor of 
the nom. sg. of -a stems of the type cinda (< Mag. Pkt. cande), in 
which e>a (through i?) also without epenthesis. It appears necessary 
to assume that (1) eelaiti and kari rest upon enlarged -aka- stems, 
Pkt, calantae, kilae, and that in the longer type of word such as the 
present participle -ae > 7 earlier than in the shorter type like hélae : 
this 7 then affected the previous vowel, a development no longer in 
operation at the time when darae had become Mari ; (2) -1 < -e after 
a consonant (type cande) became -a before the tendency towards 
epenthesis manifested itself. An ancient text of this sort obviously 
raises questions of great linguistic interest, and we owe Professor 
Chatterji our thanks for having brought the existence of this MS. 
once more to notice. 


Les Cuants Mystiques pe Kainwa er bE Sarana. Edités et traduits 
par M. Suanrvutian. 6} x 9}, pp. xu, 234. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1928. Frs. 60. 


These texts are of equal importance both for the history of later 
Buddhism in India and for the linguistic history of the eastern group 
of Indo-Aryan languages. Mr. Shahidullah places Kanha m the eighth 
century and Saraha in the eleventh, As both have written in both 
Apabhrarinéa and Bengali, if the author is right, the Caryas of Kanha 
are the oldest document of any Modern Indo-Aryan language. One must, 
however, suspect that the language has been considerably modernized 
in the course of tradition: but the author has established his text 
with careful consideration of the metre and with reference to the 
Tibetan versions, which he prints here. The Bengali caryds are given 
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im an appendix, and their language is not studied, It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Shahidullah will return to them. He shows that the 
Apabhrama is not identical with that of Western India ; but that is 
not to say that it is based exactly on the spoken language which 
developed into the Eastern vernaculars, The author thinks, rightly, 
that it is an adaptation of a common literary language, used by the 
Jains on the one side, by the Buddhists on the other. The whole work 
is careful and thorough and informed with a just linguistic theory, 
as might be expected from one who was a pupil of Jules Bloch. There 
are Many interesting questions raised in Mr, Shahidullah’s section on 
the language. Here is one. On p. 37 it is stated that consonant groups 
are sometimes treated like original single consonants, i.e., if plosives, 
they disappear, But this statement needs further definition, An 
examination of the material collected by Pischel shows that this is 
only a frequent development when the group is preceded by a long 
vowel, and then most common in Ardhamagadhi. The examples 
of such shortening of the consonant group after a short vowel 
are confined to the numeral adha- (< asta-) in compounds, and 
of several compounds ending in -sadha-, the exact relationship 
of which to -srsta- appears doubtful, Of the forms quoted here by 
Mr. Shahidullah dha < ardhwi- and dihka- < dirghd- fall under the 
apparently regular AMg. change; wesa < upadesa- has obviously 
been included by mistake, since there is no question of a consonant- 
group; suha- is from subha- rather than Suddhi-: watti and Maryan 
(ubajjat) are not from wfpatti- and utpadyate, but from upapalti- and 
upapadyate which survive both in Pali and Prakrit in the sense of 
origin, originate". The only word left is dala ‘lotus’ beside Skt. 
utpala-, of which in any case the origin is unknown, 


Vett Ketsana Ruxmisi ni RATHAURARAJA Prirninaga ri Kani. 
Translated by JaGMAL Suitn. Revised and edited by Ram Srita 
and SURYAKARAN Parix. 6 x 9, pp. 914. Allahabad, 1931. 

The Hindustani Academy is responsible for publishing this fine 
ecition of the Dingal poem. The work is written in Hindi, and consists 
of a good introduction, including a short sketch of the grammar of 
the language in which the poem is composed ; the poem itself with 

a Hindi translation : apparatus ertticus based on five MSS.. the oldest 

of which is dated Sarivat. 1673; vocabulary with references and 

Hindi equivalents; two appendixes containing a Rajasthani com- 

mentary of Sarivat. 1673, and a Sanskrit one of Samvat. 1683, 
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A Santa Dictionary. By P. 0. Bopprne. Vol. I, Parts 1-3, A-CH. 
7 = 10}, pp. xvi, 652. Oslo; Dybwad, 1929-1932, 58s. 6d. 


The important part played by the Munda languages in the linguistic 
history of India has now been recognized, and Przyluski in his study of 
Munda loanwords in Sanskrit has demonstrated the probability of 
early contact between the Munda and the Aryan languages. The need 
for recording these interesting languages before they finally disappear 
from the Indian scene has not been so fully recognized. Fortunately, 
however, the Government of Bihar and Orissa, within whose boundaries 
the large mass of Munda speakers is to be found to-day, has awakened 
to a realization of its responsibility in the matter, and the more than 
half-completed publication at the charges of Government of the great 
Encyclopedia Mundariea of Father Hoffmann and other Jesuit 
missionaries bears happy witness to that awakening. Before that 
publication the closely related Santali, owing to the work of Skrefsrud 
and Campbell, was the best known of the Munda dialects. That work 
is now to be crowned by the great dictionary of Mr. Bodding, whose 
name as a Santali scholar is already known from his Materials for 
a Santali Grammar, parts i and ii. This dictionary, which so far m 
652 pages has proceeded only to ch in the Roman alphabet, bids fair, 
its exact and detailed definitions and its great wealth of 
illustration, to be one of the most complete of any modern Indian 
language, The author has given brief indications as to the origin of 
the vocabulary, denoting those words which are found in other 
Munda languages (though it is to be regretted that he does not quote 
the actual forms), and giving, in the case of loan-words from Indo- 
Aryan, the Hindi or Bengali original (though it must be understood 
that the borrowing does not necessarily take place from the literary 
form of these languages). The latter show how thoroughly impregnated 
present-day Santali is with Indo-Aryan elements. To some words 
used by races other than Santals, but living in the same country, he 
applies the term Desi, Further research will probably identify these 
(as the author suggests) as Indo-Aryan words, e.g. ditha given as Desi 
bithd certainly depends upon some form represented by Oriya ditha, 
Bengali éfo ‘ leavings of a meal ’ (which is perhaps < Skt. *ampsta-, 
cf. Gmrgati ‘ touches, tastes’ MBh., Pa. dmattha-, or < *acasta- in 
Sindhi dtho, Guj. ethii). 

Recent study of modern Indian languages owes much to Norwegian 
institutions. The Institut for sammenlignende Kulturforskning 
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supported the two missions of Professor Morgenstierne in the North- 
west and is printing the results of Colonel Lorimer’s researches into 
Burushaski; the Sental Dictionary is a publication of the Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 

R. L. Turner. . 


MUNDARTEN DER ZAZA, HAUPTSACHLICH aus SIwEREK uND Kor, 
Bearbeitet von Kant Hapank. Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, 
abt. IIT (Nordwestiranisch), Band IV. 1932. 

To Oskar Mann we owe the collection of the material here edited 
by Dr. Hadank. It represents the first full account of the Zaza dialects. 
The main part is occupied with the dialects of Siwerek and Kor, but 
contributions from the villages of Bijaq, Cabakhcur and Kighi are 
also included. The editor has introduced the texts with an historical 
sketch of importance. Then each dialect is treated separately and with 
great care, so that we have for the Siwerek and Kor a brief account 
of the sounds, followed by a full morphology, syntax, glossary, and 
texts. The Bijaq material consists of glossary only. Considerably more 
is again offered of the Cabakhéur and Kighi. A sketch-map enables 
the reader to understand the relative positions of the villages. The 
editor's task has been by no means easy. It has been excellently accom- 
plished as regards the editing of the material. From this book it is 
possible to get a clear idea of what the Zaza people speak. That the 
vowels are so distinctly divided into long and short we may find hard 
to believe, Certainly in other dialects in Persia one finds the distinction 
rather hard to seize. One matter in the treatment, which seems a 
little disappointing in a book otherwise so important, is the introduction 
of etymological comparisons which display a rather lawless freedom, 
It is hard, for example, to see why on p. 20, Késa Zaza ziri “* Liige ” 
is compared with West Kurdish deraij * Betrug"’, and in the Siwerek 
Glossary, p. 173, 2ir ‘* Liige” is given with the remark : Dagegen 
Pers. & 332. Two words are known as distinct as early as Old Persian 
cura and drauga. A more exact study of the phonology would have 
suggested to compare Kor példk “ purse ”’, p. 295, rather with NPers. 
péla, pél “ purse” ho 4.1 than with NPers. J». On p. 33 Kor 
vini “loss”? and zind “sin seem to be connected, and also with 
gund, ef. on p. #5. Yet cind recalls at once Arabic zind sj “ forni- 
cation’, while Siwerek bi-vini, p. 171, suggests that a different 
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explanation is necessary for vini. It is also hard to see a reason for 
comparing Greek foropia with astdnik, pp. 51 and 148. Nor does 
it seem necessary to connect méf, p. 54, “* he showed ” (the present is 
az mézhindnndn on p. 126) with NPers. ndmiid, These and other 
etymological connections raise grave doubts. It may also be noted 
that the colloquial Isfahini has fardmiin for the written Pers. faravan. 
Hence the Zaza feriman, quoted on p. 29, and the Paraci are not 
isolated. 
H. W. B. 


BRAHMAN, EINE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFTLICH - EXEGETISCH - RELIGIONS - 
GESCHICHTLICHE Unxtrersucnunc. Von Jari CHARPENTIER. 
I, Il. pp. iv+ 138. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1932. 
Programme &. 

In the increasing complexity of Indo-Iranian studies it is of great 
service to have occasionally a summary of earlier treatments of any 
particular problem. The articles become easily inaccessible or accessible 
only with difficulty. New studies may appear reproducing unawares 
older discussions. In the present work the author has most fortunately 
thought fit to prefix a careful examination and criticism of all the 
earlier studies accessible to him of the word brahman before offering 
the justification of his own views. In the course of the study he has 
had occasion to touch frequently upon the Iranian side of the problem, 
the side particularly interesting to the reviewer. The full value of the 
work cannot indeed be gauged till the third part of historical character 
(Vorwort IV) is published. Professor Charpentier’s view of brahman 
is in aceord with that of Haug and Hillebrandt among earlier scholars. 
This view (p. 58) sees in brdhman the identical word (both etymologically 
and semantically) which we have in the Avestan barasman—* bundle 
of twigs “*. Here might be added in justification of the postulated form 
*harzman-, the word attested in Aramaic brzmdn’ that is *broma-ddana- 
‘holder of brzmn”’ (the vowel of the first syllable being uncertain : 
either harzman- or brazman- can be read) as recognized by Andreas 
in Lidzbarski Ephemeris, iii, 222. This form has the expected : (which 
may be the Aramaic notation of = or 2). For the vowel of the first 
syllable the earliest evidence is the Arm. barsmoun-k’, gen. pl. 
barsman-e in Eznik fifth century ; see Hiibsch. Arm. Gram., 119. 

Almost fifty pages (10-58) are devoted to criticism of the views 
on bréhman expressed by J. Hertel in IF., 41, 206 fol. and later 
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publications. With the result of the criticism one cannot but agree, 
while regretting that so much space should be given to the matter. 

The Avestan problems discussed incidentally provide suggestions 

_ of interest. On fs3nghya- (p. 47) and spenta- (p. 46), L have proposed 
new solutions in this Bulletin, above, p. 275 ff. 

The author has then passed to an examination of the texts to test 
the meaning of brdfman-. The original meaning expressed by 
 Pflanzen-, Grasbiischel, Opferstren™’, p. 85, cannot be strictly 
proved in any certain passage, although this meaning seems best to 
explain Rg. III, 8, 2 (p. 76). It is claimed definitely for brahman- in 
brahma-carin on p. 79. The secondary meaning “ Zauberritus’’, is 
shown to be the commonest meaning, which best suits also the use 
of bréhman- in association with kar- (p. 122). The translation 
“ Hymnus ", the equivalent of mantra- and sikta-, is rejected as the 
original meaning (p. 5, fol. and p. 72), but accepted as a later 
meaning on p. 127. 

‘From p. 124 the subsequent development of meaning is briefly 
sketched in three directions. (1) One line of change resulted in “ heiliger 
Text". This may have evolved somewhat as follows. The earliest 
rites, of magic potency, were doubtless accompanied by songs. A great 
ritual of the offering was developed so that the brahman- rites lost 
their dominant position. Hence bradiman- could express simply 
“ Zauberritus "". The songs became more important in the more 
complex rites. Hence the song as part of the Zauberritus could be 
called brdhman-. (2) The evolution to the cosmogonic brdhman- is less 
clear. Possibly, as Haug and Hillebrandt thought, it derives from the 
iden of a ‘* Triebkraft der ganzen Natur” (p. 155). But since a word 
for ‘‘ magic "’ might also be used for “* magician ", possibly a meaning 
‘* Zauberwesen ’ for brdhman- existed beside brdéhdman- “‘ Zauber” 
being then easily identified or brought into contact with primitive 
cosmogonic deities. (3) As a designation of the “* Brahman class ", 
brdhman- appears beside ksatira- and vis, either as a collective noun 
or perhaps from the meaning “ Zauberkraft”’ as possessed by the 
Brahman. 

The book is instructive and of great interest, and has repaid 
several careful perusals. 





H. W. B. 
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Das AupHaner von Ras Scuamea. Seine Entzifferung und seine 
Gestalt mit drei Anhingen. Von Hans Baver. Max Niemeyer, 
Halle/Salle, 1932. 

This short book is of general interest, in view of the existence 
of other still unknown scripts, for the illustration of the method— 
essentially combinatory—by which the Ras Shamra tablets were 
read in the space of a year. The progress of this decipherment is shown 
by a series of documents in Anhang I, Once assumed as a working 
hypothesis that the language was Semitic (“Old Canaanite ”), since 
the words were separated by strokes, a study of the prefixes and 
suffixes supplied the clue. It was soon possible to recognize Semitic 

Included in this book the author has treated of the representation 
of Semitic § and 4 (fallen together in Ras Shamra) and p (preserved 
as in Arabic), as also of the presence of } beside A, as in Arabic. 

Anhang ITI offers a discussion of the position of the language 
within the Semitic group, and a further contribution to the problem 
of the divine name Mut (Mot). H. W. B. 


Ers Bevcusriicn per ArrivaGHAN I GAninpan. Mit 10 Tafeln. 
Herwaicu Junker. Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Sachs. 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Leipzig. Band 84. Leipzig: 5. Hirzel, 1952. 

The author has published in this book a short text in Middle 

Persian remarkable for its alphabet. A specimen had already been 

published in Caweasica, fase. 2.87, tafel 15. The text shows the attempt 

of a Parsi scholar to produce an unambiguous script out of the 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi alphabet by the use of diacritical marks and 

the employment of conjunct consonants of the older orthography 

with the phonetic value of his own time (e.g. -"k as equivalent to ~a). 

The result is a curiosity, So far, it seems that only the two short 

passages here published have been preserved in this script. The 

interesting orthography has been carefully annotated, and to the 
text is added the translation with important notes. 

One observation may be of interest. On p. 35, n. 1, the Pahl. 
hyp “solid ’* is discussed. It is read tér. One would perhaps prefer 

a different explanation. If we think of Ind Bd. diay = GrBd. 86.16 


Se purr, or of GrBd. 86.6 (TD.2 and Paris MS.) So5 beside (DH) 
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Ny Kar, name of the Caucasian river, and other cases of 3 for }, 
whether as scribal mistakes, or as examples of (old cursive ?) 9 joined 


to the left, \y0 could represent *fir and hence correspond exactly 
to Av. tiri- (cf, Gr. tépes) which it glosses, Av. tdydri- appears to 
be a vrddhi form to firi-, as if *fd@uri-, “tavuri- > *tdyuri- (cf. 
zHizuyanam, where there is no graphic reason for y in place of v). 
It is of great interest to have this document in an excellent facsimile 
edition. | H. W. B. 


Das WELTBILD DER IRanteR. Von 0. G. von WeseNpoNK. Geschichte 
der Philosophie in Emzeldarstellungen. Band Ia. Miinchen: 
Ernst Rembhardt, 1953. 

It is a task still beyond realization to give a comprehensive account 
of Iranian origins, Too much still remains undecided for lack of 
conclusive evidence ; especially in the earliest period inference has 
to play the most important part. Undeterred by the difficulties, 
which he fully admits, the author has essayed the undertaking. He 
has ordered the course of events as he himself had come to see them 
as a result of a wide reading of the large and still accumulating literature 
(ne misses, however, the master hand of one fully immersed in the 
subject. As one reads, the impression gained is of opinions adopted 
from the most varied sources. At times this more external acquaintance 
with the subject matter appears disconcertingly, as when the Pahlavi 
fragments of the Psalter are placed under the sources for the Arsacid 
period (p. 34) as das bedeulsamste Schriftstiick in Pahlavik, although 
they have long been quoted for Parsik forms of words. 

If allowance be made for such deficiencies, the book presents a 
mass of speculations and facts, for which the bibliography offers some 
control. It is of service in bringing together the scattered researches 
of recent years. In reading it is necessary to keep in mind that many 
of the statements would or could be contested. It is interesting that 
the author has had the courage to expound his own views, based on 
his firm conviction (p. 10), even if he does not always convince, 


H. W. B. 


LEGENDES sur LES NARTES, suivies de cing notes mythologiques, 
par GeEorces Dusezi.. Paris, 1930. 

The author of this study of the Nart legends has had two aims 

in view In writing, one to make this cycle of Caucasian tales of the 
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Narts better known, and the other to explain part of the mythology 
of these tales which bear in their social and mythical traits clear traces 
of considerable antiquity. He has here again called attention to the 
fixed characters of the persons, which form accordingly a definite 
scheme, permitting indeed many minor variations, but on the whole 
presenting the same development. The larger part of the book is 
taken up with translations of the tales themselves, usually in the 
form of a résumé, which suffices for the purposes of comparison. 
The many variants are carefully noted. They form a curious mirror 
of barbaric life in the mountain or the plain, true in the main to the 
motifs of the tales, but varying with the different peoples (Ossetes, 
Tatars, Ceéens) who have preserved them. We have here a most 
useful comparative collection. The second part is represented by five 
notes. In Note I the resemblance of the manners of the Scyths of 
Herodotos, the Alans of Ammianus Marcellinus, and the Narts of 
the tales is brought out largely on the basis of earlier work, but with 
additional material. This resemblance is striking, but one wonders 
whether it may not rather belong to the mode of life among nomads 
than to any particular inheritance. Note II discusses the all too little 
known story of the Alan princess Sat'inik and the legends of Satana 
of the Nart stories. Beyond the resemblance of name a likeness of 
incidents in the lives of both is evident. The conclusion is therefore 
likely that we have here two variations of an older legend. The frequent 
connections of the hero Batradz with the sky and storm and of Sozryko 
with the sun are urged as proofs of origin in storm myths and solar 
myths. Satisfactory proof of such views is naturally hard to obtain. 
In Note V the examination of the influence of Persian religion and of 
Russian tales leads to the conclusion that they have been less interested 
in the development of the Nart legends than has sometimes been 
claimed. The tales are certainly of great interest, not least for the 
reason that they have been preserved by the descendants of the Alans 
in an Iranian language. H W.B. 


Cavcasica, Begriindet von Avo.r Dire. Herausgegeben von GERHARD 
Deerers. Fasciculi 8 (1931), 9 (1931), 10 (1932). Lerpaig : 
Verlag Asia Major. 

Three fasciculi (6.1 and 2, and 7) have been reviewed in BSOS. VI. 

The present three parts are of equal importance and interest. Fasc. 8 

contains a detailed study by N. Trubetzkoy of the consonant system 
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of the East Caucasian languages, Rutulish, Kiirinish, Tabassaranish, 
Aghulish, Kubacinish, Lakkish, Darginish, Avarish, Andish, Arcinish, 
Tsayurish, Cectenish, Batsish, and Udish, as far as available infor- 
mation allows. With this application of exact phonetics the difficulties 
of the study are considerably lightened. 

An article of the late Professor Markwart is included on the identity 
of the Hyrcani in Josephus (Jidean War, vii, 245 ‘Ypxavroi) and 
Johannes Lydos (* Ypxav7j). The conclusion here attained is that, not 
Tberians, a view expressed by Markwart in Kranéahr, p. 155, but the 
Hyreanians of the East Caspian region, the later Gurgin, are intended. 

J, Friedrich has continued the valuable study of Urartean grammar. 
In this fasciculus he has dealt with the gen. and dat. sing. and plur. 
of the nominal inflexion, the relative adjective formed by the suffixes, 
-hing and -(i)nt, the 3rd sing. pron. (incidentally showing that ime-i 
is probably “and ”’), the imperative 2nd sing., and an explanation 
of sulustibi “‘ he fell down, hence an intransitive verb with i-stem, 
beside the usual a-stems, and an explanation of burastubi ‘* Lenslaved "’. 

There is also an article of less importance on vocalic change, in 
languages outside the Indo-European group, in so far as it appears 
to be due to accentual shift, by H. Schnorr von Carlsfeld. The examples 
are of varying value. 


Fasciculus 9 

E. Forrer has gathered together m an article entitled ““ Hajasa- 
Azzi”’ all the historical and geographical information in the material 
s0 far available on the land Hajasa, which he had previously identified 
with Azzi. 

The study of the Lydian language is continued in this part by 
W. Brandenstem from the earlier articles in WZKM., 36 and 38. 
The nominal form ts here treated, in eleven sections, including pro- 
nominal and nominal inflexion, nominal prefixes, compounds, and the 
use of cases. A brief and cautious account of possible connections of 
Lydian with other languages leads to no certain results. 

K. Bouda has contributed a treatment of the subject and object 
cases employed with the Avarish verb, 

The second part of Beitrdge zur Sprach- wad Volkskunde des 
georgischen Slammes der Gurier. by RK. Bleichsteiner, of which the 
first part was published in fase. 7, continues and completes the trans- 
lation of the texts, and is concluded with a glossary with important 
comparisons. 
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A sketch of Basque syntax is given by E. Lewy, and G. Deeters 
has briefly discussed the Cerkes grammar of Jakovlev and ASchamar, 
with special reference to the analysis of the Cerkes sentence. 


Faseiculus 10 

In a paper, “ Die Sigynnen,’ Markwart discussed the origin and 
localization of this little-known people, concluding that the statement 
of Herodotos who puts them to the North of Thrace is correct, Later 
writers confused them with the inhabitants of Sigynnos, probably 
Zigana, a city to the south of Trebizond. During the course of the 
proof many related problems of topography are touched upon. 

K. Bouda has contributed two articles. The first contains Avar 
texts translated from an adapted form of the Arabic alphabet with 
translation, The second brings parallels to the expressions of two 
Basque words, ahorpeyi “face, and wrratu “* Zerreissen”’ as used 
of day-break. 

The journal is throughout of the same high quality and makes 
available material otherwise very hard to obtain. 

H. W. B. 


ARCHAEOLOGISCHE MirrernunceN avs Iran. Herausgegeben von 
Eryxst Herzrecp. Band II]. Berlin, 1990-1951. 21s. 

These Mitteilungen, of which the first two volumes were noticed 
in BSOS., VI, continue to offer matter of great interest. In vol. i, 
Heft 1 has two essays, Dareios Soter and Spendarmat-Demeter. Of 
these two studies it must be admitted that there is much with which 
it is impossible to feel in agreement. It is true that one of the leading 
ideas, that the Achaemenid kings were Zoroastrians, 1s based by 
Professor Herzfeld on studies published earlier in these Mitteilungen, 
but although this is perhaps possible, 1t cannot be considered proved. 
A second cause for disquiet is the adoption of the unsatisfactory 
theories of Hertel, though it is true that the author does not himself 
translate according to those etymologies. There is here a bold sweep 
of exposition which omits at times to supply necessary foundation. 
So the passage GrBd., 92.14 fol. (quoted p. 3), must be treated with 
GrBd, 171.6 (in any case adafyemna does not represent the reading 
either of DH, or TD2). That there is reason to doubt such an explana- 
tion (p. 1, n. 2) of fraga- as from fra-rdday-, has been suggested in BSOS., 
VI, 595 fol., in connection with frasm (for this word, to the passage 
there adduced, can be added Dad. 1.12; 36.104). 


VOL. Vl. FART 2. bt 
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In the essay Spendarmat-Demeter, the life of the nomad ts sketched 
instructively. The explanation of drmaité as a vrddhi form of *rmatt- 
is suggestive, although one might rather propose *d-rmati-, if it may 
be assumed that the word was first applied to the earth. 

It may be suggested that in the problem of Avestan yoordti- 
mentioned p. 15, note, Sogd. yedt- “to teach "’, and yyes- “to learn”, 
with the participles yyit- and yywst-, beside the Munji yurs- “to 
learn’ may be useful. From this one would get a meaning more in 
accord with the Pahlavi translation. 

Pp. 26-8 treat of an elephant, cut in black stone, ascribed to 
Sasanian times, in its relations with the sculptures of Taq i Bustan, 
with four excellent plates. 

In Heft 2 is published a new edition of the Charte de fondation of 
the palace at Susa. It corresponds to the importance of the text that 
so soon after its first publication by P. Scheil, 1929, it should have 
been studied twice in the J408. by R. Kent, in the WZKM. by 
W. Brandenstei, as also by Kinig, to which are to be added the 
interpretations of Benveniste, BSL., 1930, and of Weissbach, all of 
whom have contributed largely to the understanding of the text. 
Further fragments found subsequently have but just been published, 
by P, Scheil (1933), which are important in deciding some of the 
problems still unsolved. In the rich commentary which Professor 
Herzfeld has given to the text, there is much of great interest for 
history, geography, and language. On p. 54 there is a further diseus- 
sion on ken-. It is urged that in kan- is contained a word originally 
referring to earthworks. To this the Ossetic words to which attention 
.was called in BSOS., VI, 593, and the derivatives of ni-kan- are 
additional support. 

The treatment of the word argnié will probably not prove 
acceptable (it is not adopted by Kent). To justify a transcription 
arasns, it 1s not sufficient to compare Pahl. asp balay (gloss to 
Avestan arity, baraza) without also mentioning the phrase nésak balay 
(three times in Pahl. Riv. Dd., cap. 48, $98). The Akkadian version 
ammaty surely makes “ cubit ” the only satisfactory rendering. 

The proposal on p. 76 to read arik as dhrika- “ belonging to 
Ahriman" is probably the best interpretation of the word so far 
offered. On p. 81 we learn of a Persepolis inscription with the 
words mayiza kisakoina, of which maytxa “ nail’ appears for the 
first time. 

The whole of the text of the Chart is given in the three versions 
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in cuneiform with the proposed reconstructions of the broken 

Heft 3 is devoted to problems of the Old Persian script and 
orthographic rules and their relation to the presumed existence of 
verses in the inscriptions. A great part of the new views here urged 
is based upon a large use of the Elamite version. An attempt is made 
to prove that this Elamite version in its transcription of Old Persian 
words and names offers a nearer representation of the actual Old 
Persian pronunciation of the time of Darius. The facts seem not to 
hear out this theory to the extent presumed. An examination of the 
case of h, forexample, speaks against it. So the word Old Pers. visadahyu- 
(the corresponding word dif in Mod. Pers. has a still audible A) is 
represented by Elam, (in Weissbach’s transcription) mi-i-sa-da-a-hu-w 
with A, but Old Pers. dahyauud, B.,i, 26, isin Elam, da-a-ia-u-i3 ha-ti-ma. 
In #., 1, 1, sunkuk da-a-u-[i]s-be-nea translates cidyodiya dah[ yindm). 
Hence without 4. The month name Old Pers. @dravahara- (which almost 
certainly contains a word cognate with NPers. bahar “ spring”’) 
appears in Elam. as (u-ir-ma-ir. Initially, Elam. has sometimes h-, 
sometimes an initial vowel, where Old Pers. has inttial vowel, as in 
ariy, Elam. har-ri-ja-ma, but Old Pers. hagmatdna- is in Elam. ag-ma- 
da-na, It is impossible to use Elamite for the pronunciation here. 
This is equally the case for auramazdd, vahaulka), vahyasddta, That 
vahu-, vahyah- were ever pronounced by Persians or Medians without 
his hard to believe. Even now the A is audible in NPers. 6:4. The 
Aramaic Papyrus has vhemis, where Old Pers. has vaumisa-. Foreign 
transcriptions such as the Greek (for example, wyos) or Elamite do 
not render Persian with exactitude. This is without doubt also true 
of the nasal in the Elam. and Akkad. transcriptions of Old Pers. 
éissatarma-. Similarly the nasal in Elam, da-ad-du-man-ia need not 
indicate a nasal in the Old Pers. form, any more than m the Akkad. 
sa-"-fu-"-a. Further, the discussion of Old Pers. t‘ivaa, p. 59, cannot 
he tonsidered satisfactory. A derivative of *virahvant- must surely 
still have an indication of the Av in Old Pers. Nor does it seem alto- 
gether acceptable to use Elam. kam-bar-ma to prove the reading 
Gaubarva, p. 112, for Old Pers., when on p. 117 Elam. tar-ma is claimed 
as a loanword from Old Pers. duruva-. There are other points of this 
kind. It is doubtful if much certainty can be found in this treatment. 
But it raises important and difficult problems which will, it is hoped, 


one day be solved. HW.B 
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NEvE ORIGINALQUELLEN DES MANICHAISMUS AUS AEGYPTEN. Vortrag 
... von Prof. Dr. Can. Scumrpr. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1933. RM. 0.60, 

In this lecture Professor Carl Schmidt has given a succinct account 
of his discovery of the Coptic Manichean texts, and of their contents. 
The same matters have been dealt with, sometimes in the same words, 
but with far greater detail and with the actual texts, quoted here only 


_in translation, with full commentary by Professor Schmidt and 


Dr. Polotsky in SbPAW., 1955. To this latter book the reader must 
turn for the rich mass of new information, The present lecture, how- 
ever, 18 of interest to a wider circle. At the end of the lecture the 
author has indicated his views of Mani’s position in regard to the other 
founders of religions. He recognizes in Mani the last of the Gnostics, 
to whom Hellenistic philosophy, independently of Gnosticism, was 
unknown. It 1s the oriental spirit which is revealed in the Coptic texts. 
This is in agreement with the views of Professor Schaeder in his review 
of the fuller treatise of Schmidt and Polotsky (Gnomon, 9, 1933). It is, 
however, too early yet to know to what extent the Coptic texts them- 
selves will reveal developments of dogma. 
H. W. B. 


Saka Srupies, By Sre~ Konow. Oslo Etnografiske Museum Bulletin 
5. pp. vi+ 2+ 198. Oslo, 1982. 25¢, 

Professor Konow has offered a feast in these Saka Studies, Here 
we find a careful treatment of Saka phonology and morphology, based 
on all the published material, Some material, indeed, remains 
unpublished, which will later certainly bring much enlightening 
information. With what is known, however, a firm foundation has 
here been laid, 

A few points may be noted :— 

Mid. Tran. goat “* flesh’ is probably gé-ae- “ consisting of gé (that 
is, gav-, hence flesh of the ox)". It therefore AZrees excellently with 
Saka giisla-, with older st not 4. 

-Gljsinds * they sing " attests ark- in Iranian. It was earlier known 
only in Arm, erg “song "' and Sansk, ark- “ to sing "*, 

pir- “‘to write’ would more satisfactorily be explained from 
*pistra- to pois-. It is impossible to connect it with Mid. Iran. Pahl. 
dipivar, which occurs as divira in the Kharosthi documents. 

Besides the examples of nd > n on p, 29, there are the interesting 
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cases pabana, van-, tean-. Hence khanaa “smile” 1s clearly from 
zand-, and ggandnac “ smelling" from gand-. In Saka the treatment 
of -nd- and -n- differs. 

vina- “hall”, pp. 35 and 192, is probably *vdhana-, cl. dna 
“sitting” from *dhdna- and hvara “ sister” for the -h-. The Arm. 
word to compare is van- (not vahan, p. 192). 

- anda “ earth corresponds to Avestan spenta-, a view held now 

also by Professor Konow. 

hauta “knowledge”, hautta, 3rd sing. inj. “ know”, hostd “ he 
knew ”, provide the explanation of Arm. hauat “ proof, faith”, and 
Arm. hauasti “ sure“, both from *ha-vat-. 

thaltc- in ndhalte-, nuhalte-, prahalte-, hamthalte-, hamthrrisimata, 
thargga, suggests rather Avestan @razta- * pressed together ’’ and its 

anaulsa “free from desire” is perhaps to be compared with Oss. 
varzun “to love, then -¢-é- > s. To this may belong also Turfan 
Mid. Iran, ‘vrivg *avaridy and Pahl. drzak, NPers. arzu ** desire "’. 

biteaééa, 2nd sing. “ you adorn ”’, suggests the *éauk- of the Arm. 
loanword pagoié “adornment” from *pati-Caué-. The Saka form 
would then be “ inchoative ", as wrhiss-. | 

brrasta- is like Old Pers. frasta-, frasta-, rather than “prsta- 
(p. 58). 

fijum-“ to lead ” looks like Pahl. yumb-, NPers. jumb-~ to move a 

kusda “ palace ” offers a means of explaining Av. kavdda-. 

staura agrees exactly with Pahl. staBr, NPers. istabr “ firm’. 

tahinda “ he sinks ” is probably *ava-hr-n-ati to Sogd. yr-“ to go", 
that is, Aar-, Skt. sar-. The form will be like yinda “he makes” 
*krnati. 

vahiys- “ descend is *qva-haiz-. Cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. 8. ethé& 
“moving from”, Pahl. whé “movement " (frequently). 

randa beside vanda shows that a and @ may at times interchange, 
hence uysndta ‘elevated ”’ is perhaps *uz-nala- to nam-, ef. Skt. 
wnnata-, 

There remains a large number of unexplained words. But the 
work so far accomplished is already great. The present studies represent 
an important advance on earlier treatment. 





H. W. 5. 
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CHRESTOMATHIE DE L'ARMENIEN MODERNE AVEC VOCABULAIRE, 
Publiés par Friperr Mac.er. Bibliothéque de I'Keole Nationale 
des Langues orientales vivantes. pp. 395. Paris: Geuthner, 
19352. 100 francs, 

This is a useful book to serve as an introduction to the study of 
the two principal modern Armenian dialects. It contains 204 pages 
of texts in prose and verse, of which ten pages are in the reformed 
alphabet of Erivan as a specimen of the new orthography. The rules 
of this orthography are set forth by M. David-Beg. The vocabulary 
will probably suffice for the learner. It is excellently printed. 

H. W. B. 

Revigione Der Yezro. Testi religiosi dei Yezidi. Traduzione, intro- 
duzione, e note di Gruserpre Fur.ani. Testi e Documenti per 
la Storia delle Religioni divulgati a eura di Raffaele Pettazzoni. 
Vol. HI. pp. x 4-124. Bologna, 1930. L. 12. 

Professor Furlani has offered in this book a brief account of what 
is known of the beliefs, the sect, and the cult of the Yezidis, and has 
added translations of the two sacred books, the memorial of 1873, 
prayers, and catechism. New facts about the actual conditions of the 
Yezidis are not to be expected but in this book and in his further 
contribution, “Sui Yezidi”’ in the Rivista degli studi orientali, 1932, 
the author has suggested interesting conclusions. He has shown that 
the origin of the name Melek Taiis is to be found in Muslim legends 
of the temptation of Eve by the peacock, As to Sheikh ‘Adi and ‘Adi 
ibn Musifir, it is now necessary to consider the views of M, Guidi 
(ASO., 1932), who gives grounds for tracing the Yezidi sect back 
to propaganda of exaggerated veneration (sé) for the Omayyads. 
This makes a connection of the present-day Yezidis with Yazid the 
Omayyad, as suggested by tradition, quite possible. Doubts suggested 
as to the authenticity of the two sacred books, the Kitah al- -jilwah 


and the maghaf i rai, are discussed at length and shown to be unfounded. 
It is an interesting and useful book, 





H. W. Batey. 
STUDTEN ZU EINER OsrrimKiscueN Lavr.enre. Von Gunwar 
JARRING. pp. xv + 156+ 53, pls. 1. Leipzig: Lund, 1983. 16s. 
The Turkish language at various periods and in its various dialects 
has been recorded in a number of different scripts, of which very few 
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have been well suited and none adequate to the reproduction of the 
delicate vowel system which is the chief characteristic of this and 
kindred language groups. The main scripts used by the Turks them- 
selves have been the Runic of the early inscriptions and some 
manuscripts; the Estrangelo, employed both for inseriptions and for 
books; the Uighur alphabet derived from the Aramaic, through 
Soghdian the Latin alphabet used by the Christian Comanes ; the 
Arabic, the Hebrew, the Armenian, and the Greek—not to mention 
the more recent adaptation of the Russian alphabet for Central Asian 
dialects and the new Latin script made compulsory in the new Turkish 
Republic. Of all these alphabets the least adapted to represent Turkish 
sounds was the one which has in the past been the most extensively 
employed, namely the Arabic, which, like the other Semitic alphabets, 
contains only three characters representing vowels—namely, a, 1(¥y)> 
and w(w), which are also employed as consonants. The most scientific 
of the older scripts was the Runic, which is natural as 1t was invented 
by the Turks themselves. 

During the past thirty years much attention has been paid to the 
study of Old Turkish, thanks mainly to the decipherment of the 
Orkhon inscriptions by Vilhelm Thomsen ; the discovery of a large 
number of documents in Central Asia of Buddhist, Christian, and 
Manichean contents; and finally of the most fortunate recovery 
of the Divin-i-Lughat-i-Turk of Mahmid al-Kashghari. 

In addition to all these newly-discovered documents, Turkish 
scholars have at their disposal the vast mass of materials collected 
by Radloff and others for the study of all the principal dialects. Of 
these none is more valuable than the living language of Chinese 
Turkestan, which represents the nearest approach to the old Uighur. 
This branch is divided into the northern dialect, which is spoken 
from Aqsu to Hami, and the southern dialect, spoken from Kashghar 
to Cherchen. There is further a dialect called by Radloff the Taranchi, 
spoken in the Ili valley. By far the best known of these is the dialect 
of Kashghar, of which R. B. Shaw published a grammar and a dictionary 
in the ‘seventies. | 

Apart from the general linguistic researches of Berezin, Katanov, 
Ktnos, Hartmann, Vambéry, Bang, and others, the first really 
important contribution to the phonetics of Kashghari was made by 
G@. Raquette, who in 1909 published his contribution to the existing 
knowledge of the Eastern Turkestan dialect, and in 1912-14 his 

1 Journal de la Sovidtd finno-ougrienne, Xxvi, 5. Helaingfors, 1909. 
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Eastern Turki Grammar.” Raquette’s works, which now include an 
admirable English-Turki dictionary, deal mainly with the literary 
language, although he occasionally gives the popular equivalents in 
parenthesis, 

Dr. Gunnar Jarring has now produced the first attempt to formulate 
a comprehensive study of the phonetics (Lautlehre) of Eastern Turkish, 
and has given us a work of outstanding excellence. Whereas Raquette 
wlopted the Lepsius system, Jarring has taken the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, although he seems to have a 
preference for “ Landsmalsalfahet '. Like Raquette he uses fifteen 
vowels. His transcriptions are all based on the pronunciation used 
in Kashghar; the examples, however, are all exclusively derived 
from the written language and no account is taken of purely colloquial 
forms. One of the main characteristics of all Eastern Turkish dialects 
is the omission of the letter ¢ before another consonant, resulting usually 
in a lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus: be:gen bergen, and 
ké:mestm kérmesem. | also disappears at the end of the demonstratives 
ful (bu:), dol (50:), and al (a:) ; but if they are followed by a grammatical 
ending the lengthening disappears, e.g. bul ni for bul-la r-ni, sony 
for gollarnaiy, and slaniy for ollerniy. 

Jarring calls attention to the interesting fact that Mahmid al- 
Kashghari (writing in a.p. 1066) notes that biliteral verbs can in 
the preterite become triliteral; thus bardi becomes hardi, and tundi 
becomes tird?, though he does not note the disappearance of the r. 
Jarring denies that there is a tendency to lengthen the preceding 
vowels in an exaggerated manner by way of compensating for the 
lost ry, as maintained by Hartmann and Kinos; but I think such 
lengthening does occur not only in such cases, hut also before ». 
I have myself heard ne-ge ketteey for ne(yer)ge kettvn. 

In connection with the examples Jarring gives of the change from 
i) to the diphthong «7, as in keimek for kimek (to dress), and hein for 
ki:n (after), | would note the opposite tendency which occurs, for 
example, in ‘y gain (in-law), which is sometimes pronounced and 
even written $n) gin. 

Jarring notes 4 number of important changes which take place 
m the consonants, such as 6 > Pp, ©-g. yup, Persian yuh; d >t, 
which always occurs at the end of a word, e.g. namrat namuracd ; 


' Mitteilungen des Seminars fir Orientalische Sprachen. J tte | 
Berlin, 1912-14. proaches. Jahry, 15-17, Abt, 2. 
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k > é (which only occurs in étrmek “ to enter” and dim “ who ?"’); 
i>é (only in éirik for tink “ living”), (> #, a8 in i for wd “a 
dog"; k > sk, as in hi for iki two", He does not, however, note 
in his list the change 4 > é, although examples occur in his texts of 
us for wé “‘ three. I have also heard this change in the expression 
ié-Ait for 4-huy “* business "’. 

As an appendix to his Lautlehre, Jarring has given a small number 
of extracts in prose and verse text, transcription and translation. 
Among the prose extracts are two stories from Rabghiizi's Qisas 
ul-anbiyd,’ which go to show how little the language of Kashghar 
has changed since the days of the Qarakhanids. 

What is still required is a grammar of the spoken Turki. With 
the help of Raquette’s grammar and dictionary and Jarring’s Lautlehre, 
we can know how this language is written and how the written language 
is read ; we still await a description of the colloquial in which many 
verbal forms occur which have never yet received the attention of 
scholars, and when the colloquial grammar comes to be written, there 
will be much more to be said regarding the phonetics of Eastern Turki. 
In the meanwhile, Dr. Jarring has provided us with a very clear and 
scholarly analysis of the sounds which are employed by Kashgharis 
of to-day when reciting the literary language. 

The literary language for example, does not admit such common 
contractions and modifications as SI iki for J) ikan, meki for 
*nu-ikdin (and inversion of ikin-mu), Kelamdur for kelddwrmu. 

E. D. R. 


SUFIKSY IMIENNE | CZASOWNIKOWE W JEZYKU ZACHODNIOKARAIMSELM. 
Przyezynek do morfologji jezykéw tureckich. (Les suffixes 
nominanx et verbaux dans la langue des Karaims occidentaux. 
Contribution 4 la morphologie des langues turques, Avec résumé 
francais.) Par Anansasz Zasaczkowskt. Prace Komisji orjen- 
talistyeznej Nr. 15 (Mémoires de la Commission orientaliste No. 15). 
9} x 61. pp. vi+ 195. Krakow, 1932. 

This is an elaboration of the author's thesis for doctorate, which 
he submitted four years ago to the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
Universytet Jagiellotiski, Cracow. It is an extensive study of all 
suffixes that are found in the Western Karaim dialects as spoken in 
Troki, Lutsk, and Halicz. 


1 The oldest and most important MS, of this work is in the British Museum (No, 638, 
see Rieu Cat. Turk. MSS., p. 2695). 
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These dialects are of great importance in the historical study of 
Turkish, since they are closely related to the Kipchak language of 
the eleventh to fifteenth centuries as recorded in Arabic, and the 
language of the “Codex Cumanicus", a Latin—Persian—Turkish 
vocabulary, of the thirteenth to fourteenth century. 

The words in Turkish, be they nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
or postpositions, are mostly composed of stems and various suffixes, 
whilst the number of pure stems is comparatively small, A thorough 
study of suffixes like the present work should therefore enable us to 
determine the possible stem of a given Turkish word. In practice, 
however, a fair amount of difficulty and uncertainty confronts us in 
many cases, 

The author divides the Turkish suffixes into four categories : 
(1) suffixes which serve to form nouns from nominal stems, (2) suffixes 
which form nouns from verbal stems, (3) suffixes which form verbs 
from verbal stems, and (4) suffixes which form verbs from nominal 
stems. Following this classification he has shown us that an “ artery ” 
(Afimatiy) is but an offshoot of the “ guts” (Aijma), a “ rainbow ” 
(jaja) is something that “stretches (:aj-), one “ stutters ’’ (Kir. 
ftutuk-) when one is “caught"’ (fw-) while speaking, and when it 
“thunders” (tokia-) there is a “noise (Tel. ki) Many such 
interesting examples of derivation may be quoted from the volume, 
where we also find several instances of doubtful etymology, Is he 
quite certam that, e.g. the word aytéa “ money ” is built on ay “ white”, 
and not on the word corresponding to Uig. ayi “ treasure, riches ” 
as Professor Ramstedt believes ?? Can we rule out the possibility 
that it has been derived from ay- “to flow’, on the ground that 
-(éa 18 not a deverbal sufix ? Have not the words issi “‘ warm” and 
issii- “to get warm" (isi and issii- according to Professor T. 
Kowalski) sprung from *is < *isi (cf. Chag. isty, Uig. isik “* warm ") 74 
If so, the suffix -si of issi would probably differ from that of issi7i-. 

In the present study, Dr. Zajaczkowski has availed himself of all 
the works on the Karaim dialects published by Professor T. Kowalski 
and other Turkish scholars. There are, however, some words that 
escaped his attention. Take e.g. the word antia “as much’, which 
occurs in Kuman in the form @ntsagina “‘as much”. There can be 
no doubt that these words are derived from an-, a variant of of “ that”, 
as in anda ** there", antiy “that”, etc. But how are we to classify 


1 CE pp. 25, 106, 3, 141, ~ 1 Cf. p. 23, ‘Cf p. 112. 
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the suffix -éa? Is it a diminutive suffix, as in eta “some "’, or is 
it identical with what is called “ aequativus ’’ by the author? Or. 
again, has it anything to do with the suffix -téu in Uig. antéulayu 
“thus”? which corresponds to Mongol egiintsilen “thus? If it is 
connected with this -iéu, why is it not found in the Karaim atei 
(=< *atayw) “thus”? Further, is the word evida “ nape” indivisible ? 
Tf it includes the suffix -sa ~ -«i (ef. Kaz. ined, Kir. ens, Chuv. anc 
“nape ), then the stem ei cannot be of verbal origin, since, following 
Dr. Zajaczkowski's classification, this suffix is used with nominal stems. 

In the fifth chapter, which is devoted to a study on the phonetic 
changes in Turkish stems and suffixes,various phenomena characteristic 
of the Karaim dialects are briefly discussed. The most striking are : 
the palatalization of vowels due to an immediately preceding or 
following ¢ or ##, the labialization of vowels under the influence of 
6, p, v, and m, and the changes from y and g to ¢ and v 

We are in entire agreement with the author in his belief that 
“ce n’est que lorsqu’on aura étudié tous les monuments connus de la 
littérature turque ainsi que les dialectes contemporains, qu'on pourra 
atteindre le but le plus important de la turcologie : l'élaboration d’une 
gtammaire comparée des langues turques ”. And for this very reason 
the book under review is a long-needed contribution to Turkish 
linguistics. 





8. Y. 


Dire KAISERLICHEN ERLAsse pes Suoxu-Ninonet is Text UND 
Usersetzune mit Ex.avreruncen. I. Einleitung und Semmyé 
1-29. Von Hernert Zacuert. Sonderdruck aus Asia Major. 
Vol. VIII, fase. 1-2. 9} x 6}. pp. 128. Leipzig, 1952. 

The Semmyd, or the Imperial Edicts contained in the Shoku- 
Nihongi (a.p. 797), have a twofold significance, Besides providing 
us with historical data they form one of the few valuable specimens 
extant of the earliest Japanese prose work. The Edicts were partly 
translated by Mr. G. B. Sansom into readable English, and were 
published in 1924 in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(Second Series, vol. i). 

Finding this rendering somewhat too free and insufficient, 
Dr. Zachert has undertaken to give a complete translation of the 


1 Cf. 8. Isthaki, “ Denominale Verbbildungen in den Tarksprachen,” Crientalia, 
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Edicts, with a transliteration of the original text, in the work under 
review. When brought to a completion the present translation, which 
is more faithful to the original than is Mr, Sansom’s attempt, will 
undoubtedly furnish the foreign student of the early history of Japan 
with much useful material. 

The linguistic value of the origingl work is seriously impaired by 
the translator's inadequate treatment of the text. The transliteration, 
in which I have found no fewer than a hundred misprints and omissions, 
is inconsistent, and hence artificial ; he has neither followed modern 
pronunciation throughout nor endeavoured to present the text as it 
was probably read in the eighth century. 

Apart from the problem of transliteration the following points 
may be noted :— — 

p- 24, IL. 8-9: * Die Goldminen von Tsushima werden erschlossen ” 
should read * Das rohe Gold aus Tsushima wird gereinigt "’. 

p. 24, 12: * Goldgewinnung in Mutsu™ should be “* Reinigung 
des Goldes aus Mutsu *’, 

p- 26, 1. 27: “in Korea” should read “ nardlich von Korea ”’, 

p. 28, last line: “* Kisshin ”* should be “ Kishin”. 

p. 29, II. 7-8: “ Abt des Tempels Yakushiji in Shimotsuke " should 
be “ Oberaufseher der Bauten des Tempels Yakushiji in Shimotsuke ”’. 

p. 36, n. 16: “mo steht hier” should read “ nagara mo steht 
hier **. 

p. 38, ll. 1-2: tarimahate (4% Fi) Ma He 4), which Motowori altered 
into tachimahite, has been interpreted by Mr. 5. Matsuoka as meaning 
“ enfeebled ” (Kogo Daijiten, pp. 829-830), 

p. 45, 1. 10; “ Vernehmet insgesamit die erlauchten Worte, die 
solches besagen. So kiinde ich.” should be inserted after “in aller 
Ehbrfurcht **. 

p-47,n.5: “ kashikonm”’ is the Ren-yi-kei of the verb kashikomu. 

p. *, 1. 16: * (if JG) should read “(ff Y6) dieses Jahres”; 

17, °° (fi) Cho)“ should be “ (3) Cho) des betreffenden Kreises ”’ 

s 55: The last line of the translation should be followed byso some- 
thing like “Dem Kinai der Hauptstadt erlassen Wir giinzlich die 
Kopfsteuer **. 

p. 59, n. 8: The -me in sukunami is not a substantival suffix, 
but is a descriptive gerundial suffix (see my article in BSOS., vol. vi, 
part 3, P- 605). 

p. 64, n. 10: Both kokida and kokoda mean “ so viel wie das, 30 
viele wie diese", not “ zahlreich, wichtig "*. 
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p. 73, n. 4: “ Ein (Befehls-) Ubermittler (ten) should read “ Ein 
Begleitender (-Lehrer) (fu) *’, since the word quoted here is (J, not (4. 

p. 73, n. 5: “Shinki (715)"" should be “ Reiki (716)"; “29” 
should be “* 24°’, 

p- 99, n. 4: kuna seems to be the second half of the compound 
katakuna as Motowori suggests. It is therefore not composed of -hu 
and na as Dr, Zachert wrongly interpreted Motowori’s commentary. 
Such a form as kataku na is altogether inadmissible in the Japanese 
language of the eighth century. If the word buna has the same meaning 
as katakuna “ stupid, dull" (ef. Semmy6d No. 35), then it must mean 
“dull” here also. This interpretation seems to fit in well with the 
fact that Komaro was called noroshi (J4 E 3)“ dull”. 

p. 119, n. 1; “(734)” seems a mistake for “(762)”. 

p. 120, n. 11: #7 here means “ allmahlich ”, not “* zemlich "’. 

It 1s to be hoped that Dr. Zachert, in his future publications on 
ancient Japanese, will adopt a method similar to that employed in 
Professor J. L. Pierson’s Man--éi. This will enable the reader to 
appreciate the exact linguistic significance of the original text. 

5. YOSHITAKE. 


In-Korsa Mgappsa. Maglubin mill-lhudi u mfissrin bil Malti minn 
Dun P. P. Savpox. It-tieni ktieb (1930), It-tielet ktieb (1930), 
Ir-raba’ ktieb (1931), I-hames ktieb (1931), Is-sitt ktieb (1931, 
completing the Hexateuch); Ktieb limliallfin u Ktieb Rut 
(1932). Six thin vols. in 8vo. Malta: Empire Press, 

Four years ago we noticed the beginning of the work of Bible 
translation undertaken by Professor Saydon of Malta University. 
Since then he has proceeded apace and has now overtaken his friends 
and competitors, P. P. Grima and A. M. Galea (whose work had started 
with Judges), and has now covered the Books of Samuel which have, 
however, not yet been published though we have had an opportunity 
of seeing the proofs. Hence we have now the advantage of being able 
to compare the two variant translations, one on the Kaf-K, Qaf-Q 
system of spelling, and the other on the Kaf-C, Qaf-K system. Both 
systems have their following in Malta, and both translations are full 
of interest in their differing renderings, though, speaking roughily, it 
may be said that Saydon’s besides being rather more stately in its 
prose is also more Semitic in its construction, for instance in the 
relative position of verb and noun. Galea: i Mulej . . . rieghed ; 
Saydon : rieghed il Mulej “the Lord thundered”. Apart from the 
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letters k and g, and also the use of the w, both writers, as indeed 
most Maltese, agree in the use of the other letters, Dotted ¢ stands 
for ch asin“ child ”, gis hard as in “ girl "', dotted gis soft as in“ Jim ”’, 
j stands for y, z for §. The emphaties, both in speech and writing, 
were long ages ago reduced to d, as in dalma “ darkness’, drawwa 
“custom ", dawwer dahru “he turned his back". In the eighteenth 
century M. A. Vassalli had distinguished in his Lexicon between the 
ghain and the ‘ain and between the & and the 4, but though this 
distinction was maintained by Falzon even in the second edition of his 
dictionary, for the past eighty years no Maltese writer has observed 
it, nor does it exist in the spoken tongue ; A and A are now universally 
rendered by A, and both ghain and ‘ain by gh. For instance, u reghel 
ghadbu “and his wrath flared up”’. 

In the matter of the vowels the very frequent combination ie, 
usually standing for Arabic d, is considered as a digraph ; with this 
exception two vowels can never meet in the same word or in words in 
juxtaposition. Various devices are adopted to secure the observance 
of this rule, for instance the changing of a vowel into its related 
consonant wor7: W uliedek “and thy children": mara bla whed 
“a woman without children "’. 

In some few words the ghain has become a A; hasil “ washing”, 
mahfra “ forgiveness". The ‘ain at the end of a word often drops 
away : The common word issa ‘now, forthwith” is really is-siegha, 
The verb in the sentence smajt kliemkom “ T have heard your words ” 
is really samagh. Geo. Perey Badger, the noted Arabist, who owed his 
knowledge of Arabic to his having passed his boyhood in Malta, in 
the days when he was a printer in the employ of the Malta branch of 
the C._M.S., published a little magazine which he called Smaitch (it 
would now be spelt Smajtr: “‘ Hast thou heard ? "). Very rarely the 
jas in“ Jim" becomes ¢ as in “chin: widéé Lart “the face of the 
earth”. Arabic f has become 4 in one word : bezghu “they feared"; 
in another, Arabic # has become s: gigar “ trees’, In one word of 
constant occurrence there is a metathesis of Js for sf : f ‘nofs il-bahar 
“in the midst of the sea’, In some half-dozen words the article has 
coalesced with the noun, for instance in ima “ water ", giving in the 
plural Pilmijiet “the waters”: in Lhud “Jews and in Isiera 
“slaves” (Arabic asdra): also in the word lemin “right hand”, 
lemintek “ thy right hand "’, and in Jura “ back, backwards’. Vowels 
are sometimes dropped, sometimes inserted: isem “a name "’, ismu 
“his name “, star “a veil " Cistar “ the veil *', 
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In the matter of the verbs, Maltese is very fond of the second form 
of the verb, where Aralic uses the fourth: daffalhom “* he made them 
enter” ; jiena nwebbislu qalbu “* I will harden (lit. ‘ dry") his heart ” : 
rikkibhom fug fimar “he made them ride on an ass", In one verb 
the eighth Arahic form of the verb hayyar is used as a first-form verb : 
min hater il-Mulej “whom the Lord hath chosen". In the Maltese 
verb satagh, a tenth-form verb (istatagha) has been similarly reduced : 
ma selghux “they were not able’’, There are in Maltese a few 
mimmated verbs derived from participles of lost verbs ; magdar “* to 
contemn ” is one instance; u magdruA “and they despised him”. 
Prepositions & and fi combine with the following article : bl-eghgubijiet 
“ with wonders; fit-trig “on the way” ; jid-deheb, fil-fidda u fl-inhias 
“in gold, in silver, and in copper”. In the case of the preposition 
monn, the final liquids coalesce with the article ; muill-imriefiel “* of the 
flocks’; Awma wu dehlin maill-tneb “as they were entering the gate ” ; 
barra mit-tfal “* exclusive of the children "', The same thing occasionally 
happens with the preposition magh “with”: min hu mal-Mulej 
“he who is with the Lord”. 

There are several composite words in use : minnghajr “ without" ; 
kullhiadd “ everybody "’; mindiabba “ because’ (lit. “for love of ”’) : 
miniabba d-dubbien “* because of the flies’; fost “in the midst of ”, 
contracted from f‘wast. Many words have somewhat altered their 
meaning: fiatin means “bad*’ not “sad"; rgiel fiziena “ evil 
men’; Cahbar hazina “ bad tidings *’. In a few cases a same word 
differently spelt is specialized to denote different things. Thus the 
same Arabic and Hebraic word which denotes “hand” and 
“muthority ” is in Maltese written td when it means “hand” and 
jedd when it stands for “ authority’: id il-Mulej “the hand of the 
Lord ”, jedd is-saltna ** the authority of kingship ”. 

But what must above all strike the casual reader who has a nodding 
acquaintance with Arabic is the overwhelming predominance on every 
page of the digraph ie standing for the Arabic @. The resemblance with 
the Arabic of Old Granada, phonetically rendered by Pedro de Alcala, 
18 too striking to be merely casual though the connection has never 
been satisfactorily explained. J4iex “ garments", rummien “ pome- 
granates ’, frier “a bed”, roied “ashes”, Abier “rams”, hrief 
“lambs”, kilwiet “kidneys”, wiegeb “he answered”; il-kiltien 
“the flax’, Vimwieg “the waves ”’, il-kheb “ the dogs”, fug a-bhegem 
“on the beasts’, miel u biesu “he bowed and kissed him”, ragel 
wiched “a single man ”’, tinbidel f'ragel iehor “ thou shalt be changed 
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into another man", Mtiebek li ktibt “the book thou hast written”, 
kinekeh tas-sema “the stars of heaven ", leieh taz-rhieda “ the tables 
of the Testimony "’, Kiem in-nies “the words of the people”, gabel 
ma gue * before he came ”’, maja theta u tletin sena “a hundred three 
and thirty years "’, Jien inkun mieghek “1 shall be with thee ”, tiekol 
mieghi I-lum “thou shalt eat with me to-day "’, guddiem il-mirkeb 
“ before the chariot "’, bieh (-ghariz “ the door of the tent "| ziber fila 
u xiber wiesgha “its length a span and its breadth a span’, gliegel 
tad-deheb “bells of gold’, zeug shesel “two chains, taAl iz-zeug 
friegii “ beneath the two branches "', zeug injiel “two men’, rgiel 
unmisa...u fmir “men, women... and asses "’, di driegh mimdud 
“with an outstretched arm”, roghol in-nissieg “the work of the 
weaver’, lubien safi “ pure incense ", debiiet is-sliem “‘ sacrifices of 
peace "', galt ma kien “ there never was’. In the text there are a few 
(very few) words of Latin or Romance origin. It is worth noticing how 
these words were assimilated by the old Maltese to the extent of being 
provided with broken plurals on the approved Maltese measures : 
tinka “a tunic’, plur. tonok; bastun “a stave "’ or “ carrier's pole”, 
plur. 4saten, 

Kach of the volumes has the imprimatur of the Malta Church- 
Authority. The text is conveniently split up into sections under sub- 
titles ; there are copious footnotes explanatory of the text, and there 
are a few sketch-maps and plans. 

C. L. Drssounavy. 


GroGraruy or CLaupivs Protemy. Translated and edited by E. L. 
Srevenson, Ph.D., ete. Folio. pp. xvi + 167, pls. 29, New 
York: New York Public Library, 1932, 

The very unsatisfactory state of the various Greek and Latin 
MSS. of Ptolemy’s Geography, and the backwardness of critical 
research into these manuscripts and their tradition, are no doubt to 
blame for the absence of any complete translation of the work hitherto 
into a modern language. For this reason, if for nothing else, 
Professor Stevenson’s English translation is welcome as a pioneer 
achievement, although, by the same token, it has been made possible 
only by a certain boldness of handling. This is frankly admitted by 
the translator, who—while claiming that his version has heen phased 
upon critical study of the best texts and editions—adds: “‘ The 
intention has been to give that read ing which, in the translator’s best 
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judgment, is a faithful representation of what Ptolemy intended to 
set down in his preat work.’’ No one who has even a slight acquaintance 
with the discrepancies of the MSS. in place-names and in determinations 
of longitude and latitude can help wondering how many knots have 
had to be cut in the process, even with the best judgment and most 

In view of this, and of the further fact that no indications are given 
_ in the text itself either of the MS. followed or of variant readings, it is 
a little difficult to gather the precise object of the translation, Evidently 
it may serve a useful purpose in enabling those who have no acceas 
to the original texts to examine for themselves Ptolemy’s methods 
and to gain some conception of his work. For critical scholastic work, 
on the other hand, these are serious drawbacks. The danger is that it 
may be used as an authoritative source for details, and that not only 
in regard to such obvious traps as names and figures. For the trans- 
lation also tends to steer a middle course, often taking the by-pass of 
paraphrase or desperately shooting the rapids, when those difficulties 
arise as to the exact reading or significance of the text, with which every 
translator, however competent—indeed, in proportion to his 
competence—is only too familiar in his own field. The point may be 
illustrated by comparing the second sentence of bk. i, ch. 2, as given 
in the translation, with Professor Fischer's elucidation of the same 
sentence in the Introduction. 

So much it has been necessary to say by way of warning, but none 
is better aware than the present reviewer that such negative criticism 
is a poor return for the labour which Professor Stevenson has put into 
his translation. In Oriental stucties particularly it will be of the greatest 
service to those who need ready access to a Ptolemaic text, backed by 
the considered judgment of one who has long worked on his material, 
either for their historical work or in connection with the many problems 
of medieval Arabic geography, In this way it may even serve a valuable 
purpose in furthering the study of the Arabic materials, which are of 
such importance for the critical reconstitution of the original 
Ptolemaic text itself. 

The maps call for little comment. They are taken from the so-called 
Codex Ebnerianus prepared by Nicolaus Germanus in 1482 and now in 
the New York Public Library. Though of interest as the basis of the 
maps contained in the early printed editions of Ptolemy, they have no 
claim to represent the Ptolemaic originals but, as Professor Fischer, 
the editor of the Codex Urbinas, shows in a valuable introduction to 

VOL. VII. Farr 2, -3 
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the translation (in which he restates his arguments for the existence of 
a genuine Ptolemaic atlas), have been “revised in the spirit of 
Ptolemy "’ by Nicolaus himself, 

H. A. BR. G. 


Sapacenic Henatpry: A Survey. By L. A. Maver, Ph.D. 
pp. xvi + 302, pls. 71. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. 84s. 
The book, which Dr. Mayer has produced as a result of his ten 

years’ study of a subject, about which much has been written but 
little known, even surpasses the expectations of his friends and 
colleagues. His acknowledgments and the list of collections examined 
show that he has drawn on all available sources of expert information, 
hut the merit of organizing the material and the thoroughness and 
precision with which the inscriptions have been verified and the results 
set down are entirely his own. 

For the average student who is not a collector, the most interesting 
part of the work is the introduction (pp. 3-43), in which all the evidence 
relating to the use of blazons in the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods is 
concisely examined, Space forbids a detailed statement of Dr. Mayer's 
conclusions, but though some of them controvert views hitherto held, 
he may be said to have proved his case pretty thoroughly (always 
admitting that new evidence may upset the best of arguments). 
Difficulties still remain, of course. We are told that the blazon was 
the prerogative of military rank, but the ‘ armorial roll” itself seems 
to contain some contradictory examples. Apart from the doubtful 
ease of al-‘Aini (pp. 149-150), we find blazons attributed to a certain 
Sidi Muhammad (p. 157) and a kAwaj@ Muhammad b, al-Khidr (p. 266).1 
The emblem on the shrine of Shaikh Ilyas dated 671 at Gaza (p. 124) 
sets a problem connected with the “‘ non-professional’ blazons. The 
tamgha which it displays can obviously not be the personal emblem 
of the Shaikh, since it appears also on a column in the cemetery of 
Gaza, dated 694, over a member of a totally different family (p. 53). 
The latter being of Turkmen and amirial descent, the famgha may 
probably be regarded as his family blazon, but how then does it come 
to be connected with the Shaikh? Is it possible that it was through 
marriage with a daughter of the house ? | 

In regard to several other symbols of the non-professional group, 


’ There is a clerk of this name in Ibn Hajar’s Durer, ili, $32, and another with the 
Jaqab Shams ad-Din in the Manhal (Wict's index, no, 2121). 
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Dr. Mayer has some instructive suggestions to make. The heraldic 
form of the fleur-de-lis he holds to be of Saracenic origin (pp, 23-4), 
and the so-called crescent is probably a horse-shoe (p. 25). In the 
pair of hollow horn-shaped objects, which appear in composite blazons 
of the fifteenth century, he sees—with much hesitation—the sardwil 
al-fuliiwa or “ trousers of nobility " (p. 21). The reviewer would not 
presume to question this identification on grounds of artistic representa- 
tion, but rather on the ground of historical appropriateness. A pair 
of breeches may well have been borne as an emblem by an amir like 
Taqi ad-Din during the Caliphate of the romantic an-Nasir, who 
attempted to transform the futiéwa into an order of chivalry, or even 
in the thirteenth century, during the revival of the order in the time 
of Baibars. But by the fifteenth century the futiwe had fallen from 
its high estate, and it is indispensable for the proof of Dr, Mayer's 
supposition to produce evidence that al-Ashraf Qa‘it-Bay (in the 
blazons of whose mamliiks these objects are exclusively found) revived 
—like his earlier namesake, al-Ashraf Khalil—the filiwa as an aristo- 
cratic order. If the “* breeches ” identification is set aside, I would 
suggest that the objects in question are tusks, and more precisely 
elephant tusks.* 

Much of the uncertainty which besets the subject of Mamluk 
heraldry is due to the lack of a definite technical vocabulary, which 
in turn is doubtless to be put down to the absence of any organization 
corresponding to the European Heraldic Colleges. Even the word 
rank can hardly be listed as an exclusive technical term, as may be 
seen from the passage from adh-Dhahabi, quoted on p. 144: wa-hina 
rankuhu fi ayyami imratihi hakadha [figure showing a cup on the 
lower part of a shield] waft ayyimnd mulbihi rrayati 'ssufra. Dr. Mayer 
translates correctly enough, ‘* While amir he carried this coat of arms, 
while king yellow banners,’ but his subsequent interpretation of the 
passage as implying merely a change of colours, seems to me to force 
the text much too far, Is it not simply that rank is employed in two 
senses, in the first for the blazon or device, in the second for the royal 
colours, as in such phrases as rank al-Khilafa “ the black banners and 
robes of the Caliphate’? Sii‘dr, in turn, means not only “device ", 
but is also used for colours or banners, as in the common phrase nada 


1 Cf. now Taeschner in ZD.MG., 87, 39-40; * Die Futuwwa scheint damals aus den 
hiificchen Kreisen hinabgeglitten xu sein in niedere Volkeschichten.” 

* Note the reference to tilting at elephants contained in a verse of the sajal elegy 
on Qivit-Bay quoted by Ibn Tyas, ii, 200, 1-2. 
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bi-shi‘dri fulén “‘to proclaim the colours (or banners) of ” for “ to 
proclaim allegiance to”. 

The “* armorial roll’, which takes up the main part of the book, 
is compiled with a precision which it would be diffieult to overpraise. 
Attributions of objects to known persons are made only when no 
possible dubiety exists, and even when the identity of two persons 
of the same name seems scarcely doubtful (e.g. Janbalat, pp. 127 and 
129), Dr. Mayer cautiously lists them separately. The biographical 
references alone represent an immense amount of laborious research, 
and though other references are doubtless to be found,’ little would 
have been gamed by extending the list; it is of much more 
importance that a number of wrong attributions have now 
been corrected. The inscriptions themselves present several 
features of interest im language and style which must be passed 
over here.* The attached translations clear up practically all 
the Giftigulsies; if occasionally loose in phrase (al-fagir ua res 
translated irparning for God” instead of “who sta 
need of God”; bisifdrati (p. 101), “ with the help of ” cnatiail of 
through the soaney of", etc.). For the phrase —s JY (pada cr 
in several inscriptions of the fifteenth century (pp. 103, 138, 153), van 
Berchem’s rendering, ‘Commander designate of a thousand,” is 
retained, but it must be admitted that Goldziher’s reserves (in OLA. 
Egypte, i, 545, n, 4) as to the validity of this translation still hold good. 
Van Berchem’s principle of always translating the personal honorifics 
in the form “ — ad-Din” has also been adopted, but the inscriptions 
appear to show three stages : (1) Up to the end of the seventh century, 
when they are uniformly given in full; (2) during the first half of 
the eighth century, when the msba forms were coming into use,? the 
inscriptions frequently give both, e.g. as-Saifi Saif ad-Din (pp. 67, 96, 
221), al-Jamali Jamal ad-Din (p. 72), ash-Shamsi Shams ad-Din 
(p. 215), once even as-Saifi an-Nasiri Nasir ad-Din (p. 159); (3) 
beginning in the eighth century nisba forms alone are found, with rare 
exceptions, Is there any good reason why these distinctions should 
not be retained ? 





© For Tashtamur al-Badri ot [bn Battita, i, 85-6, where the n itten 
and vocalized Tushtu. inchs 

* In Jaqmagq's Ss on the Mosque at Damascus (p. 143) occurs the odd 
phrase waghafarn lahu waliwilidaiki walifahhitshi. Should not the last word he 


nals enpeldetild ¥ 
* Cf. al-Jamali in [bn Batt. i, 86, 
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Lastly, a word of praise is due to the excellence of the index and 
of the plates, and to the general production, tempered only by some 
regret at the primitive and googly design that adorns the jacket. 

H. A. R. G. 


Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Publiée sous la direction de L. Massicnon. 
Tome V (Année 1931), 4 cahiers, pp. 538 + 39. Tome VI (Année 
1932), 4 cahiers, pp. 561. Paris: Geuthner. Subscription price 
100 francs per annum. 

On p. A. 171 of vol. v, Professor Massignon, apropos of 
a biographical work on A. le Chatelier, gives a definition of his objects 
and methods of study which may well serve as the motto of the R,E1.— 
“de considérer ['Islam, non plus de dehors, comme un assaillant, mais 
du dedans, afin d’en apercevoir axialement la structure vitale et les 
organes solidaires.” The real originality of this conception, and the 
predominating sociological trend of its articles, together with their 
width of range, continue to distinguish the Revwe from all other 
journals devoted to Islamic studies (which is not, however, to say that 
similar articles are not to be found in them also from time to time) ; 
and to make it an indispensable consultant for all students of the 
modern Islamic world, Nevertheless, Professor Massignon 1s no narrow 
doctrinaire who strangles the life out of his subject by cramping 
limitations of time, place, or substrate ; he finds room for 
M. Sauvaget’s survey and catalogue of the medieval monuments still 
existing at Aleppo (1931, 59-124), as well as for Mme Kratehkovskaia’s 
study of the inscriptions of the famous ruined mosque at Veramin 
(1931, 25-58, from the photographs and sketches of M. Morosov), 
and for Professor Gottheil’s notes on the modern illustrated copy 
of the Qur'an which roused so much interest at the Leiden Congress 
(1931, 21—4). 

The remaining contributions fall into well-defined categories. 
Questions of legal usage and theory, though the most limited in range, 
occupy the widest space. Apart from an analysis by L, Mercier (1991, 
125-187) of the decree of 1931 reorganizing the Shari'a courts in 
Egypt—in which he brings out the importance of this legislative action 
which, while preserving the principles of the canon law, defines the 
jurisdiction of each class of tribunal and limits the competence of the 
single gadi—the legal articles deal exclusively with North-West Africa, 
R. Vigier criticizes the decree of 19th May, 1931, regulating the divorce 
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and successoral rights of Kabyle women (1931, I-19); RK. Gromand 
gives a preliminary account of a peculiar Berber custom in Figuig. 
called Bezra, or confiscation of property by the local Jama‘a to the 
use of the community (1931, 277-312) ; L. Milliot publishes his lectures 
on the g@niins of the Kabyle villages, which constitute an important 
attempt to elucidate their social function and relations, with an 
interesting lecture on the Kabyle colonies in Paris tacked on (1932, 
27-174) ; and the indefatigable Paul Marty contributes the first part 
of an exhaustive study of the organization, jurisdiction, etc., of the 
Shari'a courts in Morocco, as modified by the legislative decrees of the 
Protectorate (1931, 341-538), 

The articles which may be generally classified as relating to the 
religion of Islam cover, in contrast, a very wide range indeed. 
M. Marty, in a detailed and careful piece of work, continues (from. 
vol. iv) his investigations into the actual position and influence of 
Islam in the Niger colony (1931, 159-240). Almost at the opposite 
extreme are the brief but interesting notes of A. Bonamy on the 
Muslim populations of Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria (1932, 81-90), 
An exceptionally brilliant study is contributed by H. Laoust on the 
ideas and ideals underlying the reformist Salafiya movement in Egypt 
(1932, 175-225), and provides a valuable supplement to Dr. C. (. 
Adams’s book reviewed elsewhere in this number. One whole issue 
(1932, cah. tv) is devoted almost entirely to the theological background. 
W. Ivanow resumes a curious Persian work, the Crm’ l-Kitah, 
apparently a relic of an early dualistic sect which deified ‘Ali, and was 
subsequently absorbed by the Ismi‘ilis (1952, 419-482), and Paul 
Kraus gives some supplements and corrections to the Isma ‘ili 
bibliography recently published by Ivanow (483-490). Another 
medieval relic, a long-suppressed chapter of Armenian anti-Muslim 
polemic, rather primitive and violent, is summarized by F. Macler 
(491-522). To this Professor Massignon subjoins a brief but, as always, 
penetrating analysis of al-Ghazali's refutation of the Christian doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, from an unpublished MS. of ar-radd al-jamil, 
together with other materials which lead to the unexpected conclusion 
that al-Ghazali's philosophical polemic links on to the Isma‘ili 
apologetic (523-536). 

Education forms the subject of two articles, one in which L. Bercher 
gives a revised translation of the new statutes of al-Azhar issued in 
1950 (1931, 241-275), the other a study by Ajjan al-Hadid of the 
educational system of ‘Iriq, in the light of the recent report of an 
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American Educational Inquiry Commission (1932, 231-267). The 
author, for the soundest of reasons, rejects the Commission's plea for 
decentralization : “* L’organisation scolaire sera centralisée ou ne sera 
pas.” “Pure” sociology is represented also by two articles : 
a collection of photographs of wedding costumes of brides in the cities 
of North-West Africa with explanatory notes by [Mdlle 7] J. Jouin 
(1931, 315-339), and a study of the social structure of the Shammar of 
Najd and the relations between nomads and settlers, in which 
A. Montagne utilizes to good effect the experience and insight acquired 
in his Moroccan researches (1932, 61-79). In the field of economic 
sociology, J. Gaulmier writes on the trade-unionist movement at 
Hamah, emphasizing the leadership of the intelligentsia and their 
political rather than industrial aims, as contrasted with the old and 
now almost extinct guilds (1932, 95-126). Of particular interest. to 
English students is a long article by the Punjabi Rahmat ‘Ali, analysing 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in India from a Marxist standpoint 
(1932, 270-414). After a somewhat one-sided review of the economic 
development of India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he 
finds that economic, rather than political or religious questions are at 
the bottom of the conflict, the new Muslim bourgeoisie fearing its 
elimination by the old-established Hindu and Parsi bourgeoisie. 

In addition to these articles, J. G. Lemoine contributes 
a preliminary study of the systems of finger calculation used in Asia 
and Europe, di lishing three notations, and hints at some of the 
wider implications of this study (1932, 1-58), and brief notes are given 
on the visit of Egyptian theatrical companies to Tunis (1932, 537-44) 
and on recent political and literary activities in Afghanistan (1932, 
545-561). Lastly, Professor Massignon continues his series of Abstracta 
Islamica (1931, cah. iii, separately paginated A. 141-179), of the 
importance of which enough has been said in the reviews of earlier 
years to make further remark unnecessary. 





H. A. R. G. 


Isham axp Mopernism is Eoyrr. By C. C. Apams, Ph.D. 
pp. ix + 283. London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
The sub-title of Dr. Adams’s book, “A Study of the Modern 
Reform Movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh”’, supplies 
the necessary corrective to the rather excessi : 
implied in the title, since he has limited himself to an exhaustive 
study of one important section of the modernist movement. After 
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and successoral rights of Kabyle women (1931, 1-19); R. Gromand 
gives a preliminary account of a peculiar Berber custom in Figuig. 
called Bezra, or confiscation of property by the local Jami‘a to the 
use of the community (1931, 277-312) ; LL. Milliot publishes his lectures 
on the g@niins of the Kabyle villages, which constitute an important 
attempt to elucidate their social function and relations, with an 
interesting lecture on the Kabyle colonies in Paris tacked on (1932, 
127-174) ; and the indefatigable Paul Marty contributes the first part 
of an exhaustive study of the organization, jurisdiction, ete., of the 
Shari'a courts in Morocco, as modified by the legislative decrees of the 
Protectorate (1931, 341-538). 

The articles which may be generally classified as relating to the 
religion of Islam cover, in contrast, a very wide range indeed. 
M. Marty, in a detailed and careful piece of work, continues (from 
vol. iv) his investigations into the actual position and influence of 
Islam im the Niger colony (1931, 139-240). Almost at the opposite 
extreme are the brief but interesting notes of A. Bonamy on the 
Muslim populations of Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria (1932, 81-90). 
An exceptionally brilliant study is contributed by H. Laoust on the 
ideas and ideals underlying the reformist Salafiya movement in Egypt 
(1952, 175-225), and provides a valuable supplement to Dr. C. (. 
Adams's book reviewed elsewhere in this number. One whole issue 
(1932, cah. iv) is devoted almost entirely to the theological background, 
W. Ivanow resumes a curious Persian work, the Umm L-Kitah, 
apparently a relic of an early dualistic sect which deified “All, and was 
subsequently absorbed by the Isma‘ilis (1932, 419-482), and Paul 
Kraus gives some supplements and_ corrections to the Isma‘ili 
bibliography recently published by Ivanow (483-490). Another 
medieval relic, a long-suppressed chapter of Armenian anti-Muslim 
polemic, rather primitive and violent, is summarized by F. Macler 
(491-522). To this Professor Massignon subjoins a brief but, as always, 
penetrating analysis of al-Ghazalt’s refutation of the Christian doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, from an unpublished MS. of ar-radd al-jamil, 
together with other materials which lead to the unexpected conclusion 
that al-Ghazili’s philosophical polemic links on to the Isma‘dly 
apologetic (523-536). 

Education forms the subject of two articles, one in which L, Bercher 
gives a revised translation of the new statutes of al-Azhar issued in 
1930 (1931, 241-275), the other a study by Ajjan al-Hadid of the 
educational system of ‘Iraq, in the light of the recent report of an 
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American Educational Inquiry Commission (1932, 231-267). The 
author, for the soundest of reasons, rejects the Commission's plea for 
decentralization ; ‘‘ L’organisation scolaire sera centralisée ou ne sera 
pas.” “Pure ’’ sociology is represented also by two articles : 
a collection of photographs of wedding costumes of brides in the cities 
of North-West Africa with explanatory notes by [Mdlle ?] J. Jouin 
(1931, 313-339), and a study of the social structure of the Shammar of 
Najd and the relations between nomads and settlers, in which 
A. Montagne utilizes to good effect the experience and insight acquired 
in his Moroccan researches (1932. 61-79). In the field of economic 
sociology, J, Gaulmier writes on the trade-unionist movement at 
Hamah, emphasizing the leadership of the intelligentsia and their 
political rather than industrial aims, as contrasted with the old and 
now almost extinct guilds (1932, 95-126). Of particular interest to 
English students is a long article by the Punjabi Rahmat ‘Ali, analysing 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in India from a Marxist standpoint 
(1932, 270-414). After a somewhat one-sided review of the economic 
development of India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he 
finds that economic, rather than political or religious questions are at 
the bottom of the conflict, the new Muslim bourgeoisie fearing its 
elimination by the old-established Hindu and Parsi bourgeoisie. 

In addition to these articles, J. G. Lemoine contributes 
a preliminary study of the systems of finger calculation used in Asia 
and Europe, distinguishing three notations, and hints at some of the 
wider implications of this study (1932, 1-58), and brief notes are given 
on the visit of Egyptian theatrical companies to Tunis (1932, 537-544) 
and on recent political and literary activities in Afghanistan (1932, 
545-561). Lastly, Professor Massignon continues his series of Abstracta 
Islamica (1931, cah. iii, separately paginated A. 141-179), of the 
importance of which enough has been said in the reviews of earlier 
years to make further remark unnecessary. 

H. A. R. G. 
[stam anp Mopernism im Ecyprt. By ©. C. Apams, Ph.D. 
pp. ix + 283. London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 7s. Gd. 

The sub-title of Dr. Adams's book, ‘A Study of the Modern 
Reform Movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh ”, supplies 
the necessary corrective to the rather excessive width of the subject 
implied in the title, since he has limited himself to an exhaustive 
study of one important section of the modernist movement, After 
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a short chapter on Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani, 159 pages are given to 
the biography and an analysis of the doctrines of Muhammad “Abduh, 
followed by three chapters on the activities of his followers (especially 
the journal al-Mandr) and his influence on the younger Egyptian 
modernists. Though it is by no means the first time that Muh. “Abduh 
has claimed the attention of European scholars, all previous writers 
have studied him in the abstract from his writings; this solid and 
well-documented monograph is the first which presents him in the 
round, in his own historical and political setting, and which brings 
out his work as a practical reformer. Speaking for himself, the present 
reviewer is inclined to doubt whether his work as a thinker, an 
assimilator of the new knowledge of the West and a theological scholar, 
has anything but a temporary significance, that is to say as a stimulant, 
more important in its effects than in itself. Professor Horten’s criticism, 
summarized in pp. 105-7, certainly makes an impossible demand ; 
Islam (and Europe too) has still far to go before any such synthesis 
as he envisages can be practicable or acceptable. Dr. Adams 
is fully justified in rejecting his view as ‘‘ too scholastic and detached " 
and in insisting that Muh. ‘Abduh’s thought and his practical activities 
go hand in hand. But, of course, such an analysis of his teachings as 
this book gives us has a definite value as representing a phase in the 
development of Muslim thought, which is the more deserving of 
attention as it is by no means confined to Egypt. 

It would be difficult to improve upon the compact and thorough 
survey of Muh. “Abduh’s life which Dr. Adams has written, though 
there will always be room for differences of estimate, During the second 
period of his career, for instance, Muh. ‘Abduh’'s ideas seem to have 
_ been even more completely dominated by Jamal ad-Din than he would 
allow. In al-“Urwa al-Wuthga, at least, though the pen is ‘Abduh’s 
the voice is Jamal ad-Din’s, and this is borne out by the numerous 
references which the articles contained to Afghanistan. (Incidentally, 
this fact, and more especially the impression of hostility left on his 
mind by the British operations in Afghanistan in 1839-1842, confirms 
the truth of Jamal ad-Din’s Afghan origin.) Or was Jamal ad-Din 
using him merely as a tool to propagate his militant pan-Islamic 
views ? It can hardly be questioned, on the other hand, that in later 
life (partly, no doubt, as Dr, Adams says, as a result of his Kuropean 
experiences) he broke decisively with Jamal ad-Din’s methods, though 
remaining none the less genuinely attached to the political aspirations 
of Islam. 
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The last two chapters provide so useful a survey of the modernist. 
movements and literature of Egypt, that one has no heart to quarrel 
with Dr. Adams over his rather too generous extension of the limits 
of the “ Mandar Party’. Among the post-war writers he singles out 
Mustafa and ‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq, Taha Husain, and Mangir Fahmi 
for special notice, though with some doubts as to the propriety of 
bringing Taha Husain within the sphere of influence of Mubammad 
‘Abduh, but these doubts can surely now be set at rest in view of the 
reminiscences which he has recently published (Fi's-Saif, Cairo: 
Matb. al-Hilal, 1933, pp. 44-7). Of the still younger offshoots of the 
Salafiya movement, to whom M. Henri Laoust has recently devoted 
a brilliant article in the Revue des Etudes Islamiques (1932, 175-224), 
Dr. Adams gives no account in the present volume, but every reader 
will hope that in due course this, in the reviewer's opinion the most 
valuable work on Egypt that has appeared of recent years, will be 
followed by others of the same thoroughness and sureness of judgment. 

H. A. R. G. 


Suawki: Magxun Layna. Translated by A. J. AnpERRY. pp. 61. 
Cairo, 1931. London Agents: Luzac. 5s. 

The poetical dramas of Ahmad Shawqi, which rank as one of the 
most successful efforts made as yet to acclimatize the dramatic form 
in modern Arabic literature, well deserve to be more widely known, 
and Mr. Arberry has rendered a very good service in translating one 
of the best of them into English. His blank verse not unfairly represents 
the style and language of the original, given the difference between the 
structure of poetry in the two languages ; for Shawqi's virtuosity in 
the handling of rhyme and metre obviously had to go by the board, 
except in the occasional songs. A careful reading has disclosed very 
few errors in the rendering ; as the most serious, in that they effect 
the portrayal of character or incident, may be mentioned; p. 28: 
‘ He's a man who is no friend of the just” (the original bemg * Ibn 
‘Aw is not dealing fairly in that for which he strives”); p. 46: ~ My 
misery was no leas great than thine “ (" -An oath [I swear}, though not 
obliged to take an oath to thee"); p. 51: ~ What fate thus slays the 
chaste and faithful ?* (‘* Whose weapons when he slays are forged of 
naught but chastity and loyalty to plighted troth”’). Misprints 
probably account for one or two phrases that are unintelligible (p. 22 : 
“Drive plenty down the canyons, Drive the near moon 7) p. 49: 
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a stage direction, ‘* Layla (behind her head)*’). But in a task of this 
kind, the most important, and most difficult, thing is to capture the 
spirit of the original, and in this Mr. Arberry can be said to have 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. The only general criticism which 
may be offered is that for the non-specialist reader a fuller introduction 
to the theme and some notes are really indispensable, 

H. A. BR. G. 


Anu Nuwas ts Lire axp in Lecenn. By W. H. [ncrams. pp. xi + 95. 
Mauritius, 1935. London Agents: Luzac. 3s. Gd. 

The third and longest chapter of this little book contains a valuable 
collection of new material for students of comparative folk-lore and the 
migration of stories. Among the Swahili of Zanzibar Abii Nuwas 
has fallen heir to a great variety of stories of a totally different type 
from those with which he is associated in Arabic legend. It seems 
possible to distribute these stories generally under three heads: (1) 
the “ Juha” cycle of Arabic and the Turkish geragiiz (Mr. Ingrams is 
almost certainly wrong in deriving Aargoss from the Persian Khargish 
“ hare); (2) stories found over a very wide range, some of them also 
in the Arabian Nights, but associated with quite different persons ; 
(3) the indigenous African rabbit cycle, in which “ Kibunwasi " most 
surprisingly takes the place of Brer Rabbit. The first and second 
chapters serve to bring out the contrast between the poet Abii Nuwis 
of Baghdad and of Arabic legend and this Africanized figure, a contrast 
which, in spite of the sealing down of Caliph and poet to fit the social 
environment of a Swahili village, must be admitted to be entirely in 
favour of the Africans, 

H. A. R. G. 


SS. — 


Josera Ben Mere Zanara: Tue Book or Denicut. Translated by 
Moses Hapas, pp. xi + 203. New York: Columbia University 
Press; 1932. $3.25. 

The Book of Delight is a lesser member of that great and intricately 
interrelated family of collections of moral tales within a frame story 
which ministered to the pleasure of the literate classes, Muslim, Jewish, 
and Christian alike, in the Middle Ages. The author was a Spanish Jew 
and a physician, and was presumably well acquainted with Latin 
(he belonged to Barcelona) and Arabic as well as Hebrew. The loose 
magama form of the work shows its Oriental affinities ; the provenance 
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of or the parallels to the fifteen stories which it contains form the 
subject of an interesting though, on the whole, inconclusive 
introduction by Merriam Sherwood. Like most medieval works of 
its kind, its importance to-day lies mainly in the evidence which it may 
afford for the study of the contact of civilizations in Spain. In addition 
to this it contains a good deal of medical lore, of the well-known 
Graeco-Arabian type, and the translation of a medical poem by Zabara, 
entitled “The Seats of the Soul ", is also appended to the volume. 
From both points of view it is a useful addition to the series of 
“ Records of Civilization ". 
H. A. R. G. 


Iux ‘IpHARi au-Marnixusni. At-BayAn ai-Mucuers, Edited by 
KE. Lévi-Provencan. T.I.: Texte et Indices. pp. 368. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1930. 200 fes. 

The discovery of the third volume of Ibn ‘Idhari’s history in 

a private library at Fez is one of the major finds which have rewarded 

M. Lévi-Provengal’s diligent search for ** lost *’ works on the history of 

Spain and the Maghrib. The period which it covers is that of the 

decline of the ‘Amirid dictatorship and the rise of the minor dynasties 

in Spain in the first half of the fifth/eleventh century, and, as m 

the previous volumes published by Dozy, it is composed mainly 

of extracts from Ibn Hayyan and other earlier authorities, Some of 
the material is consequently available already in citations by other 
compilers, but the book offers on the whole a mass of new detail on the 
troubled history of the time. The MS. appears to present, apart from 
some lacunme, a reasonably good text, and the more obvious errors 
have been carefully corrected by the editor. The minor errors of 
impression will presumably be corrected in the second volume 
containing the introduction, ete., which is promised in a brief foreword. 

In the meantime, M. Lévi-Provengal has appended to the revised 

issue of Dozy'’s Histoire des Musulmans d'Eepagne (Leiden, 1932) 

a translation of two lengthy extracts from this volume, one on the 

government of al-Muzaffar Ibn Abi ‘Amir (pp. 3-37 of the text ; 

Dozy, vol. iii, pp. 185-214), the other consisting of fragments from an 

anonymous history of the mmor dynasties (pp. 289-316; Dozy, 

vol. iii, pp. 215-235). To judge from some differences of rendering, the 
translation was made before the texts were edited for publication, 
and in a few passages it reads into the text more than the Arabic 
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expressions justify. This opportunity may be taken, however, to note 
one or two points of dating: p. 187, Il. 27-8, read “23 Sha’ban 
(27 June)”, especially as the following words confirm that the day 
was a Thursday; p. 191, |. 5, after ‘mardi’ insert “8 Shawwal 
(10 August) and he entered Cordova on Tuesday (5 Dhu'l-Qa‘da, 
ete.)""; p. 203, 1. 26, the text has “ Thursday, the penultimate day 
(ie. 29th) of Ramadan ”’, but Thursday, $rd June, was the 24th or 
o5th Ramadan, and Thursday, 10th June, the Ist or “tnd Shawwal ; 
p. 217, 1. 5, the month must be Jumada 1, Le. Thursday, 23rd 
December ; p. 220, 1. 24, read “thirteen” for “ thirty (same error 
in the text); p. 226, Il. 32-3, read “9 Safar (6 June)” as on 
p. 227, 1. 4. 
H. A. R. Gras. 


Pusnications or THE Istamic Reseancu Assocation, Bompay, 1933. 
No.1. AN ABBREVIATED VERSION OF THE DiwAn or KnAni Kuonisant 
Persian text, edited with an Introduction by W. Ivanow. 5s. 

No. 2. Two Farty IsmA’tul Treaties: Haft- babi Baba Sayyidna 
and Matlibu’l-mu’minin by Tisi. Persian text, with an intro- 

ductory note by W. Ivaxow. 4s. fd. 

No. 3. True Meaxtne or Reticion (Risita par Hagigatt Dts). 
By Smmisu'p-Dis Suan at-Husayni. Persian text and an 
English translation by W. Ivaxow. 4s. 

This series of short texts provides materials for the study of 
Ismailism, and particularly of the Eastern or Niziri branch represented 
in India by the Khojas, a sect which owes spiritual allegiance to H.H. 
the Agha Khan. The texts are published in a legible, if not very elegant 
Indian Nesta‘liq, and consist of copies of works preserved in India, the 
original manuseripts from which the copies were made being themselves, 
in most cases, of recent date. The contents have no particular value 
as literature, but they have considerable interest as manifestations 
of the religious ideas of the sects which produced them, for although 
the doctrines of the Ismi‘ilis have long been known from outside 
sources, the spirit in which they were described has, as may be con- 
ceived, generally been hostile, The present texts themselves are so 
carefully guarded in their phraseology that it would be difficult to 
distinguish them from works normally recognized as being of Shiite 
origin and there is much in them which coimendes with what is already 
familiar in works inspired by Sufism. There is sufficient in them, 
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nevertheless, that is characteristic enough to make them valuable, 
even though the earliest—those attributed in number 2 to “ Sayyid-na” 
and Nasiru’d Din Tiisi—are of doubtful authorship and date. The 
work attributed to Sayyidni Hasan-i Sabbih concludes with a section 
on the date of composition and purports to give it according to five 
different eras, but the only definite year given is not that in the Hiyn 
era but in the Jalili (Malik-shiht) era—a suspicious circumstance, 
particularly as the year which is given (121) corresponds to a-p. 1199 
or A.p, 1200, whereas Hasan-i Sabbah is said to have died in a.p. 1124, 
The editor perceives the difficulty, but suggests that a.p, 1200 ia a 
not improbable date for the composition of the work, judging from 
internal evidence, 

The introductions are concise and to the point and the translations 
correct. In the introduction to the Diwan of Khaki Khurisini the 
editor has, however, given his author undeserved credit for a logical 
enumeration of thirty-three “ professions "’, and has, therefore, not 
seen that in line 775 the scheme is interrupted by a number of pairs, 
“Slave and master, lord and subjects (the curious form ble» is 
given), thief and watchman (and also diviner).” The recognition 
of this fact would have obviated the misunderstanding which led 
to the translation given on p. 12, viz, “Servant, eunuch, mar = 
executioner ?, farmer, etc.” 

It may be presumed that these three little volumes are the precursora 
of others, and it is to be hoped that amongst them will be inotoned 
some of the older works extant in which the special flavour of Ismailism 
is more markedly obvious. Both the editor and the Islamic Research 
Association encourage the hope by their admirable beginning. 

R. Levy. 





The MacponaLp Presenration Vouume. <A Tribute to D. B, 
Macdonald, pp. 487. Princetown University Preas, 1933. ‘4s. net. 

‘Twenty-seven pupils have joined to present to ther master this 
volume of essays on his seventieth birthday as a mark of esteem and 
affection. Professor Macdonald lectured on the Bible in a school of 
missions and wrote books about Islam; these varied interests are 
represented in this volume. A short review cannot notice them all. 

A tombstone from Egypt dated a.m. 127 testifies to the orthodoxy 
of the deceased and perhaps to the virulence of theological quarrels. 
The declaration that the Garden and the Fire are facts looks like a 
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protest against the ideas connected with the name of Jahm ; but what 
is the heresy attacked by the words, ** The resurrection is a fact" ? 

In the essay on Balaam it is refreshing to find a good word for 
the redactor, the final editor of the story as it is familiar to us. In 
critical works on the Bible one is accustomed to find a few odd verses 
cut out from the rest and called tags by the redactor. It is new to 
hear that this shadowy figure had a mind of his own and a purpose 
in selecting and combining the old stories. It is a pleasant thought 
that he kept the ass, not because he had any use for it, but because 
it had become an essential part of the tale and the audience would 
have kicked if it had been left out. A mistake of the writer, who 
has turned Buchanan Gray into Canon Gray, prompts the suggestion 
that the name Balaam may also be a contraction. 

Dr. Adams adds some details to the portrait he has drawn of 
Muhammad “Abduh (in Islam and Modernism in Eqiypt) by telling 
in full the story of the “ Transvaal fatwa *’ and the opposition it roused 
among the wneo guid. In this decision Muhammad ‘Abduh permitted 
the Muslims of the Cape to eat meat slaughtered by Christians, though 
the conditions imposed by Muslim law were not fulfilled. 

A careful essay on the Khawarij excludes Syria from any part in 
the mental growth of Islam. This is an exaggeration, for though 
Kharijite and Shi'ite ideas took no root there doctrines more purely 
theological did. The execution of Ma‘bad for heresy in a.a. 80 may 
have happened in Damascus; Marwan I] was under the influence 
of Ja‘d b. Dirham, indeed he was called al-Ja‘di; a tradition, quoted 
by Vlieger, refers to daderis in Syria; and ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar was 
perturbed because friends there were not sound in the faith, Against 
the Government the Khawari would always fight under any flag and 
with any allies, Christians, and landless men of all sorts. It is argued 
that, though they were first interested in practical matters, yet they 
evolved a theology of their own and did not merely borrow one from 
the Mu‘tazilites, 

One can only refer to the articles on David the Reubenite, Yunus 
Emre the Turkish poet, and the School for Pages in the palace at 
Constantinople. 

Dr. Titus claims that though Muhammad did not use the phrase, 
“the kingdom of God,” yet he had the idea and Mughal emperors 
sought investiture from the caliph. An Indian scholar said: “ Only 
one Indian sovereign asked for recognition by the caliph; and he 
was mad.” 


A. 


eS 
ca 
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In a translation of the chapters about Jesus Christ from Ya‘kibi's 
history occur the words, ““A place called al-Jumjumah, the skull, which 
i8 in Hebrew ‘the sign of the head’ aime halla.” These two words 
are not Hebrew or Aramaic ; ima might be Arabic, but (alla is a riddle. 
It seems better with Houtsma to assume some corruption of the text, 
perhaps khulkhul for juljul, an attempt to reproduce the name familiar 
in English as Golgotha. 

From the Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, published in 1499, is repro- 
duced a picture with three inscriptions each in four languages. The 
comment speaks of three languages only and does not notice that 


two of the Arabic phrases are misplaced. 
2 A. 8. T. 





Tut Jewish Founpation- or Istam. By C. C. Torrey. pp. 164. 
New York: Jewish Institute of Religion Press, 1953. $1.50. 
Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum by Tor Andrae, 

which Professor Torrey had not seen when he wrote these lectures, 

is the best criticism and refutation of his theories. 

Professor Torrey assumes that a strong Jewish community lived 
in Mecea. A plausible assumption, for Jews were settled in many 
places on the west side of Arabia. True, they were for the most part 
farmers and craftsmen rather than traders, but some were merchants 
and there was room for craftsmen in the great trading centre. But the 
historians make Mecca a second Aberdeen, so we are forced to conclude 
that the early Muslims knew of Muhammad's debt to the Jews and 
hid it by obliterating all signs of their presence in Mecca. 

The Professor argues that Muhammad had one teacher in chief. 
Why does he not do his work thoroughly and make Khadija a Jewess ? 
She had brains and character and would have known enough of her 
religion to meet her husband's needs. 

The Professor's arguments can be turned against himself. Many 
Christians lived in Arabia and travelled freely about the country. 
Muhammad was a genius and not a slavish follower of his instructor. 
Knowing what he wanted, he took it. So he neglected the New Testa- 
ment and took from the Old the Prophets, who were made to illustrate 
his own position, Some of the details, for which a Jewish origin is 
claimed, might have come from Christian sources, Thus Mar Ballai 
makes Joseph's brothers say that his mother stole before him. 

On the vexed question of the race of Arabian Jews, we may refer 
to the note in Tbn Sa‘d: “a Jewess, paternal aunt of one of the 
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Ansar,” which shows that the Jewish tribes sometimes intermarried 
with the Arabs. 

Objection may fairly be taken to the method of quotation. On 
p. 25 we read: ** Margoliouth will have it that Muhammad had small 
respect for the Israelites of Mecca and Medina.” Professor Margoliouth 
says nothing about Jews in Mecca ! 

On the other hand, the analysis of the tales in the Qur'an is 
suggestive. That Muhammad spoke with one eye on his audience, 
whetting their curiosity with hints of more to come, and the other 
on the “ people of the book ”’, lest he should be accused of plagiarism, 
may explain why parts of the Qur'an read like notes for a longer work. 


4 A. §. T. 


THe Sartre Rewiciox. By Dwient M. Donatpson. pp. 393. London : 
Luzac and Co., 1935. 15s. 

This volume does its best to annoy the reader. The boards are 
not flat, misprints are many, especially in the bibliography, the spelling 
of names is not uniform, transliteration is not consistent and is often 
wrong even on the author's own system. Medina for Media (p. 275) 
is bad and ghul’at for ghuldt is horrid. 

The book consists of history, descriptions of holy towns and other 
sacred places, accounts of theologians, and lastly theology. This last 
is limited to the doctrine of the imams and is treated fully, mostly by 
translation from Shi'ite authorities. The theology is more human 
than the Sunni doctrine, The imams as guides and mediators for their 
people are men and not puppets in the hands of God. They are held 
to be sinless. Apologists had to explain away the fact that they 
confessed to sins, and said that these so-called sins were very minor, 
attention to business or domestic affairs. 

As an illustration, have you not observed how most servants, if 
they happen to be occupied in such personal things when their master 
appears, instinctively ask to be forgiven as though they had done 
wrong ! 

Another reason is this :— 

Remembering that the knowledge of God is not something that 
can be fully attained, and that the prophets and the apostles and the 
imams are always making progress in their perfections, and advancing 
higher and nearer to God, consequently, every hour, in fact every 
minute, they are in varying degrees of fellowship with God and of 
knowledge of His truth. A previous degree of attainment may be 
recognized as lower, and the worship that was in that place at that 
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point may afterwards be considered inferior, so that they may think — 

of themselves as having at that time been deficient, and for this reason 

they may ask to be pardoned. Or perhaps it refers to something like 
this, as when the Apostle said, “I ask pardon every day seventy 
times.” 

Practically nothing is said about theology, in the narrow sense, 
and it is assumed that the Mu‘tazila derived their ideas from the 
Shi'a. This part of the hook, the doctrine of the imam, is good. Nothing 
is said about the legal peculiarities of the Shi'a. Any account of the 
Shi'a must begin in general Muslim history. [tseems that Dr. Donaldson 
could not bring himself to write Shiite history unadulterated so he 
allowed himself a few criticisms at the beginning. As the story advances 
the criticisms grow fewer. The account of the election of Abii Bakr 
1s inadequate. Two versions are given, but no attempt is made to 
decide how far either is true and no mention is made of the rivalry 
between the Aus and Khazraj nor of the irruption of the Aslam tribe. 
The election is surprising; it is a clear case of the “ herd instinct" ; 
at a critical moment one man acts firmly and the crowd follows. 
What is the evidence which proves that Malik and Abii Haniia were 
pupils of the imam Ja‘far? The Eneyelopedia of Islam is not the 
only modern to discredit the plot to kill the three tyrants, “Ali, 
Mu‘awia, and ‘Amr. The use of al-Suyiiti as a first-class authority 
for the early period makes a bad impression. The ‘Khariji factions 
of the “Alids* is a strange amalgam. 

The chapters on Medina and Samarra are dragged in, though the 
latter is an excuse for a good photograph. The chapter on theologians 
gives several names which are not in Brockelmann. The historical 
part of the book is weak; the miracles grow monotonous ; but some 
of the anecdotes are ingenious. 


A. S. T. 


THe Orn anp New Testaments in Musiim Rewiciovs Arr. By 
Sir Tuomas W. Arwoup. pp. 47, pls. 19. Oxford University Press, 
1932. 6s, 

Sir Thomas Arnold chose this subject when he was asked to deliver 
the Schweich lectures. The lectures as spoken were a commentary 
on a hundred pictures ; as printed with only twenty plates, the reader 
feels as if he had been put off with a lecture on cookery instead of 
the dinner to which he had been invited. However, some of the pictures 
cited can be seen in Painting in Islam. 
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Arabic literature is full of echoes of the Bible: Christian, and even 
Byzantine, builders were employed by caliphs in the holy cities them- 
selves, so it is natural that the same influence was felt in art and 
Christian artists used by Muslims. Lack of material makes it hard 
to write about the earlier periods. The Jaw al-Hamdma tells us that 
baths in Spain were adorned with pictures; researches at Samarra 
have shown that Christian pictures appeared in the palace and that 
an artist of both sacred and secular subjects was in minor orders ; 
and as late as the seventeenth century the house of a Christian in 
Aleppo was decorated with pictures of religious subjects. The facts 
confirm expectations. While Muslim pictures of Biblical subjects 
are fairly common, perhaps the adaptation of Christian conventions 
to Muslim material is more interesting. The illustration to a bit of 
rascality in al-Hariri is modelled on a picture of the child Jesus in 
the temple with the doctors. A preacher extols the beauty of charity, 
a boy chooses this moment to beg from the hearers, and then goes 
off with the preacher, his father, to carouse on the proceeds. A picture 
of the birth of Jesus is adapted to the birth of Muhammad. ‘Abd 
ul-Muttalib sits in the place of Joseph and some women take the place 
of the shepherds. Curious in the history of art, if not of religion, is 
the fondness of some Mughal emperors and of eighteenth century 
Persia for Christian pictures, and of Indian artists for the work of 
Diirer. 

With plate i, parallel types of Christian and Muslim pictures, the 
reader is left to guess which is which. In note 5 on p. 8 the reference 
is wrong. A. 8. T. 


CaTaALOGUE: BIBLIOTHEQUE DE Manvuscerrs Pav. Ssatu. Vol. I. 
pp. 204. Vol. TI, pp. 252. 1928. 8s, each. 

MuKHTASAR FI ‘ILM HL-NAFS. Bar Hebraeus, Edited by Pau. Sparta 
pp. 65, 1928. 2s. 

aL-Rawpat AwL-Treeryat. ‘“Ubaidullah b. Jibrail b. Bukhtishu’, 
Edited by Paut Sraru. pp. 73. 1927. 2s. 

Visot Trarrés p'avuteurs Aranes Cureétrens. Edited by Paut. 
SnaTH. pp. 206. 1929. 5s. [All published by H. Friedrich and 
Co., Cairo.) 

Onventauia. Vol. I, fase. 1. Rome: Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti 
Biblici, 1932. 

This number of Orientalia contams articles on ancient Egypt and 

Mesopotamia and South Arabian inscriptions as well as a detailed 
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study of the psychology of Bar Hebraeus, of which an abridged Arabic 
version has been published by Father Paul Shath. This is not the 
only bond between the journal and the library. 

Father Paul Sbath has collected about eleven hundred manuscripts, 
mostly Arabic. The catalogue is a careful piece of work with four 
indexes, of Christian names, Christian copyists, non-Christian (mostly 
Muslim) names, and Muslim copyists, There is also a list of manuscripts 
classified according to subjects. Some names have been omitted from 
the indexes. Most of the books are religious and Christian, but a good 
number are medical. Many are only curiosities, being translations 
of modern Roman Catholic works, Classical Arabic literature is almost 
entirely absent. There are a few mistakes in transposing dates from 
one system to another. The following are some of the most interesting 
books. 

No. 2. Thirty chapters from the medical encyclopedia by ‘Isai 
bh. de the teacher of Avicenna, Thirteenth century. 

No. 25 (1). The story of Ahikar. Twelfth century. Father Shath 
says that this book was composed in Arabic. 

No. 66 (1). A history of religions and philosophy. Dated 709/1509. 
To judge from a very short quotation this must he closely connected 
with Shahrastani. 

No. 265. The Makimat of al-Hariri. A note states that this 
manuscript has been compared with the original and that those who 
lectured on it drew their authority from the author through his son. 
Dated 5835/1187. 

No. 750. al-Risalat al-Kafiyat, or al-Hariniyat by ‘Isi b. Hakam. 
Professor Browne says that no work of this man is known, His book 
was dedicated to Hariin al-Rashid, hence its second name. It is a 
modern copy of an old manuscript destroyed in the war. 

No. 777. The version of the Gospels by Hibatullah b “Assal. This 
book contams the introduction with Matthew and Mark. Modern. 

No, 815. Simples. Part of the Canon of Avicenna with notes 
taken from an autograph. Eleventh century. 

No. 1001. A collection of tracts by Yahya b. ‘Adi and Abu Raita 
Habib b. Khadama. Eleventh century. 

No. 1008 (1). Paul the apostle ; introduction and commentary. 
A hitherto unknown work by Abii Ishak b. ‘Assal. Dated 710/1310. 

No. 1011. A Christian apologetic against Jews and Muslims. 
Dated 7701/1301. 

The Arabic version of Bar Hebraeus’s book on the soul seems to 
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be a translation of extracts from the Syriac, to judge by Professor 
Furlani’s careful analysis of the latter. It is more theological than 
psychological, dealing with the nature of the soul, its immortality, 
and condemning transmigration. Here Avicenna’s argument that it 
would lead to a man's having two souls is used. The author avoids 
the noun “spirit though not the adjective. A few words are given 
to the activities of the soul, wonder, laughter, crving, shame, fear, and 
modesty. Lying dreams are treated at length. They have four causes : 

(1) Figures seen during wakefulness remain on the tablet of memory 
and appear during sleep in the associated sense, 

(2) When thought has been directed to an object, this is engraved 
on the representative faculty ; so, when the external senses are at 
rest, some form is imprinted on the representative faculty in the 
power near to the senses, i.e. the associated sense. 

(3) When the imaginative faculty fails and heat prevails, the man 
sees fires, when cold prevails, he sees rivers and snow, and if there 
18 fullness, he feels weights laid on him. 

(4) They are the work of devils. 

The twenty treatises are all theological. One by Hunain b. Ishak 
on how to test the truth of a religion sounds the most promising. He 
says that o false religion is accepted for six reasons :— 

(1) Compulsion. 

(2) As an escape from poverty and in hope of well-being. 

(3) Through preferring honour to disgrace. 

(4) When an eloquent advocate persuades his hearers that the 
worse is the better. 

(5) When the advocate trades on the ignorance of his hearers. 

(6) Ties of blood; a man will not desert his friends. 

The true religion is accepted for four reasons :-— 

(1) Miracles. 

(2) When the externals of what a man is called on to accept are 
a proof of the truth of what is hidden from him. 

(3) Proof that compels acceptance. 

(4) When the end agrees with the beginning; what comes later 
cannot be doubted when the earlier is true. 

‘one of the first six reasons apply to Christianity. 

Another writer attacks the Muslim position that there can he no 
likeness between the Creator and the creature. He argues that God 
and the sun both exist; they differ because God is the cause of His 
own existence and the sun is not the cause of its existence: but the 
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existence is the same in both cases. Two of the pamphlets seem to 
be extracts or summaries from the system of theology by Abi Ishak 
b. ‘Assal, or they may be by other members of the family, An article 
_in Orientalia deals thoroughly with this family and its writings. Galen 
is quoted as saying that among the Christians are many good persons 
who display the highest virtue constantly, not only men but 
women also, 

AL-Rawdat al-Tibbiyat consists of fifty definitions or descriptions, 
ranging from five lines to five pages, of ideas in logic, psychology, 
and medicine. The style is easy and the facts reliable, though the 
author was not a great philosopher. His account of the Platonic 
theory of sight is practically a translation of Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philosophorum, 4, 13. He exaggerates a little in saying that Plato 
taught that a man had three souls, « rational connected with thought, 
an animal connected with anger, and a vegetal with desire. 

The author quotes a few lines from his father's book, al-Kaji :— 

Love often arises at the sight of lovely bodies when desire awakes 

and the longing to be united with them grows. This union is one of 
the chief causes which weaken and emaciate the body and bring it to 
mortal illness. This habit has its seat in reason; it unites all fatal ills, 
anxiety, sorrow, and degradation. The worst of this habit is that it 
makes the rational the servant of the animal soul. It makes a base 
slave master of a noble lord. One effect is to cause many diseases. 
It is the worst habit for it incites to pleasure and brings punishment 
on one addicted to it. It degrades and blinds the soul for it blinds 
thought till it brings man down from that rank which he shares with 
the angels to the rank of a pig; because desire of gluttony and 
impudence overcome the rational soul and make it a servant. Just 
as if a great king were degraded under a base slave. 

These hooks are well printed and mistakes are rare. The editor 
has corrected the grammar of his texts but records the manuscript 
readings in the notes, though one can never tell whether the offences 
against grammar are due to the author or to a careless copyist. At 
times one questions the improvements. All the books have indexes, 


but some names have been left out. | 
A. &. T. 


Inw av-Anir, Manastn au-Masiuis. Texte arabe, traduction, et 
commentaire par Micvet Asrxn Patacros. pp. 106. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1953. 60 francs. 

Professor Asin Palacios claims that this pamphlet on the mystic 
life is important because in it for the first time a clear distinction 


me 
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is mace between the novice and the adept. Earlier mystics had said 
as much, but this booklet makes the division fundamental. It was 
written not as a guide to the aspirant, but as a reminder tothe gnostic 
who had attained to the intuitive knowledge of God. A paragraph 
is given to each station of the mystic life, anxiety, fear, abstinence, 
patience, ete. ; but these are for the common herd. Hope and desire 
are among the weakest stations, for the adept is above them. In 
love the van of the profane catch up the stragglers of the elect, who 
need only knowledge and love. 

The book is not a treatise on the higher life, but a collection of 
notes, some profound and some verbal conceits. The lesson is driven 
home by an anecdote and a scrap of poetry. The arrangement: is bad, 
the text is concise to obscurity, and the meaning given to some common 
words is uncertain. 

The editor has added a life of Ibn al-‘Arif, those passages in 
al-Futihat al-Makkiyat in which he is mentioned, and notes dealing 
mostly with technical terms or with persons. The editor had two 
MSS. of the book ; he has printed one with all its obvious errors (the 
vowels are mostly wrong) and some of his own, anil has put the variants 
of the second in the notes. The translation of the prose is good, though 
the Professor would be the last to claim that he has solved all the 
puzzles in the text ; that of the verse is not so good. He has paid 
no attention to metre and has printed verses which do not scan. 
The text is not metrical though the variant is in p. 83 penult., 
p. 87,1. 9, and p. 90, 1.3. In p. 78, 1. 1, it is the variant which is trans- 
lated, without any indication of the fact. In the two lines on p. 80 
the cesura is inthe wrong place. The verses, p- 91, 1. 26, and p. 92, 1. la, 
Le. 2h will not scan. In places there are mistakes. Dhunih is “sins” not 
“voles "’, “Un amour si ardent qu'il rende malade le cour sain” 
should be “a lover sick with a sound heart” or “sick at heart. 
healthy " (38/81). “ Le supplice qu’A vous autres donne la mort” 
should be * the torture with which you are content ” (40/83). Nothing 
in the text corresponds to “et il n’est pas une seule d’entre elles qui 
he soit pas un bienfait de Lui” (49/90). “Tu m’as fait almer mes 
ennemis "’ should be “I loved my enemies" or “ Thou lovedst ” 
(50/91). 

A. 8. T. 
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KHaAnava ‘L-ZaAWAYA. History of Saidanaya, (Documents relating 
to the patriarchate of Antioch.) By Hanin Zayyar. pp. 12 + 206. 
Imprimerie de Saint Paul, Harissa (Lebanon), 1932. Agents : 
Luzac and Co, 10s, 


This book is one of a series of monographs on Syria published 
by the review al-Masarrat. Saidanaya, a small town less than a day's 
journey north of Damascus, was formerly a great place of pilgrimage. 
A picture of the Virgin was the attraction, Nothing is known of the 
early history of the place. The people were Melchites, accepting the 
decisions of the council of Chalcedon, though they weleomed pilgrims 
of all sects and apparently let them have their own altars in the church 
of the Virgin. It was not till the seventeenth century that they were 
admitted into communion with Rome. Legend has been busy and 
given the town a church for every day in the year and made Luke the 
painter of the picture. This came to the church miraculously (part 
of the tale is borrowed from Jonah), when stolen it turned into flesh 
and was brought back by the astonished thief, it cured a Muslim 
king of blindness, and worked many other wonders. It sweated a 
healing oil and the vessel into which this dripped was always full 
however much was taken away by pilgrims. The picture disappeared, 
apparently in the sixteenth century, The convent with the church 
was situated above the town and for long contained both monks and 
nuns. The eighteenth century removed this scandal. 

The author is a painstaking and lucky searcher and has ransacked 
libraries and literatures. Pilgrims from Europe, obscure Arabic poets, 
as well as church records have provided him with material. The 
illustrations are poor, there is no plan of the church, and at times 
the arguments are not convincing, It is possible that some of the 
tribe of Kalb settled in Saidanaya, but it is not proved. Sometimes 
the book is wordy and succumbs to the lure of rhymed prose. Still 
it is thorough. There are lists of bishops of the town, of superiors 
and mother-superiors of the convent, and descriptions of all the 
religious buildings. There is something for all tastes. A chapter on 
the wine for which the place was famous, church quarrels with rich 
ecclesiastical curses, modern Arabic prose and verse to delight the 
philologist, letters from and to cardimals, and legends. It may be 
noted that a sultan provided post horses for the envoys of Christian 
kings to visit Jerusalem and Saidanaya, An old woman related that 
she remembered in her childhood the burning of nearly all the Syriac 
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manuscripts in the convent lest Syrians (? Jacobites) should make 
them a pretext for seizing the church. It took more than four days 
to burn them. 
Enough has been said to show that this is a book of varied interest. 
The rendering of European names is capricious. 
A. 5. Trrrron. 


Ox Ancient CenTRAL Astan Tracks. By Sir Avren Srer. pp. xxiv 
+ 342. London: Macmillan and Co., 1933. 31s. 6d, 

Sir A. Stein’s first journey dates back to 1900, and 1933 found 
him still exploring one of the remote and little known borderlands 
of Persia, Even making abstraction of his earlier works of erudition, 
his minor articles, and the voluminous annexes of his later works, we 
can estimate at several thousands of pages the actual records drawn 
up by him on his travels— 

Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903, 8°, 503 pp. 

Ancient Khotan, 2 vols,, 1907, 4°, 621 pp. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay, 2 vols., 1912, 8°, 546 + 517 pp. 

Serindia, 5 vols., 1921, 4°, 1,580 pp. 

Innermost Asia, 4 vols., 1928, 4°, 1,159 pp. 

Most of these books are out of print, the cost of the larger works 
is prohibitive to an average student, and could the latter even procure 
them he would need be a perfect master of his hours and days to 
read through this mass of information. 

Moreover, Sir A. Stein's peregrinations were never in a straight 
line: he constantly returned to his favourite sites to weave round 
them his complicated cobweb of march routes, So the appreciation 
of numerous passages necessitates constant references to the earlier 
works of the writer. 

Who but the author himself could give an adequate picture of 
the general results of his travels so as to represent in due perspective 
the more important, and the less important, facts and to join the thread 
wherever it was interrupted by the accidents of seasons and campaigns ? 

The present volume, with its twenty-one well-ordered chapters, 
147 illustrations, and a convenient general map is a responsible and 
handy epitome of the author's life work. 

As stated in the Preface, it is based on the lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, “in a condensed form suited for a wider 
public.” The lectures, calculated chiefly on the auditive capacities of the 
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listeners, must unavoidably be less saturated than the matter which 
the reader of a book can profitably digest, and this is perhaps the 
only remark as to the general character of the book which might 
have been perhaps a more technical vade-mecum through the sea of 
materials collected by the author. In the historical chapter some 
more dates and a table of Chinese dynasties would be appreciated 
by the readers. Some systematic summary of the work done by 
Sir A. Stein's predecessors and contemporaries would also form a 
desirable background, But, as it stands, the book is an excellent 
introduction to the geography and archeology of the regions 
surrounding the Takla-makan Desert. 

It is a pity that the author who sometimes uses g to denote 
guttural & (see fig. 142, Qala-i ga‘ga) does not mark it in Turkish 
names, where the hard series of words is so distinct from the soft one. 

¥. M. 


A CuronicLe or THE Earty Sarawis: Bersc tHe Ansanu'T- 
TAWARikH oF Hasan-1 Rimio. Vol. I: Persian text. Edited 
hy C, N. Seppon. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. lvu. pp. 510 
(Persian) + 36. Baroda, 1951. 

No scientific history of Persia is possible until we possess reliable 
editions of the principal sources with necessary notes and indexes, 
and it is paradoxical enough that the more recent epochs of Persian 
history remain perhaps the least known to us. In this respect the text 
edited by Mr. Seddon fills one of the important lacunm.' It contains 
all that remains of Hasan Rimlii’s Ahsan al-tawarikh, On p. 460 the 
author mentions his previous mujalladat, and on p. 141 quotes from his 
vols. vi and vii of which the latter seems to have contamed the events 
towards a.p. 1258. We do not know whether all the intermediary 
volumes were really completed by the author. In the present volume, 
which, as we may presume, was the only one to possess a permanent 
value, the author gives the history of the early Safavids: Isma‘Tl I 
(pp. 1-184), Tahmasp (pp. 184-476), Isma‘ll IT (pp. 476-496), and the 
beginning of Muhammad Khudi-banda (pp. 496-505). The con- 
temporary evidence begins with the year 948 (a.p. 1541), from which 
date on, says the author (p. 301), he followed Shah Tahmisp's camp 
on all the expeditions. Hasan Rimli adds hardly anything to our 
knowledge of the most important epoch of Shah Isma‘il, as expounded 


1 See a very detailed bibliography of the Safavid histories by P. Horn, in Grumdrias 
d. iran. Philologie, ii, 580-8. 
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in Khwandamir’s Habith al-Siyar and in the curious anonymous 
history described by Sir Denison Ross in JRAS., 1896, pp. 249-340." 
For Shah Tahmasp we had to rely until now chiefly on his own incom- 
plete Memoirs down to a.m. 9697 on the second part of the Sharaf- 
nama, ed. by Veliamimov-Zernov, and on the clear epitome of the reign 
in the introduction to the ‘dlam-dra. Now that Hasan Rimli’s work 
lies before us the general impression is that it will only partially 
improve (and hardly at all deepen!) our understanding of Shih 
Tahmasp’s times. The bulk of the book seems to have been written 
towards 980/1572. Under the events of the year 958 the author says 
(p. 356) that a sorcerer arrested at the time “* is still in life at the present 
date of 980°*. Unless this note was added at a later date we should 
think that the events were actually recorded after a considerable 
lapse of time, when it was difficult to remember the details. Under 


some years (cf. 978/1572) are given only records of events exterior to 


Persia, culled from Indian and Ottoman histories (Idris ?), In his 
Preface Mr. Seddon candidly admits that as a historian Hasan Rimli 
“is unsatisfactory because he omits so much that might be interesting 
and usually fails to explain the real causes of the expeditions which he 
describes "", Hasan Rimli stands certainly far below Shah “Abbas I's 
historian Iskandar-munshi whose ‘Alam-dra@ is a real mine of multi- 
farious information and who has a clear vision of facts and of 
geographical realities. Hasan Rimli must have been much less 
intimate at the court and his characteristics of Shah Tahmiasp (written 
after the latter's death, pp. 488-9) are rather “‘ bitter-sweet ". From 
them we learn that in the words of a satirist the favourites of the reign 
were “scribes, painters, Qazvinis, and donkeys’, that the shah for 
fourteen years did not pay his troops, and that “ among the peasants 
of Adharbaijan war was perpetually going on”; cf. also p.455. Some- 
what unexpected, too, is the inclusion in the book of a long letter of 
‘Ubaid khan (pp. 226-232) passing strong censure on the politico- 
religious tenets of the Safavids. 

Sir H. Beveridge, JRAS., 1002, p. 170, suggested as its author Khwaja ‘Abdullah 
Murvarid, who is known as the author of a TaritA-i Shaki. The Ahsan al-tawirikh 
records his death and works under 0822/1516. However, Murvirid’s association with 
Iami‘Tl seems to be of a later date while the anonymous history breathes the intimacy 
of a faithful adept. ‘ 

* It was edited by P. Horn in ZOMG. 44, pp. 563-649, and translated by him in 
1381. In an important review Zhukovsky, Zopiaki, vi, JT77T-383, suggests that the 
Memoirs are only « record of the Shih's conversations with the Turkish ambassadors 


in $60/1561. Phillott re-edited the Memoira in Bibl. Indica, No. 1319, 1912, Both 
editions are full of mistakes, 
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The concluding part of the book, written probably in 985/1577 
and speaking of the events which were fresh before the author's eyes, 
are rather disappointing. The story of the murder of Sultan Haydar 
mirza by the unruly pretorians is scrappy and partial, and to under- 
stand the events and even to disclose the identity of the chief 
personages we have to recur to Iskandar-munshi's clear and reasoned 
statement." 

The advantage of the book is that it is disposed in the form of 
annals and that in the paragraphs concluding each year (necrologies, 
etc.) many interesting minor facts are recorded. 

Hasan Rimli’s style is not very difficult, but he often indulges in 
unnecessary embellishments, similes, metaphors, and ad hoe verses. 
As an example p. 451 may be quoted where the accusative is separated 
from its verb by six lines of intercalated phrases. As Mr. Seddon 
proposes to publish a translation of the text we hope he will leave out 
the unnecessary lucubrations obscuring the sense, but instead will give 
a very detailed index of subjects and names. 

Thanks to Mr. Seddon we now possess quite a readable edition of 
the Ahsan al-tawarikh based upon the collation of three MSS. in 
England and the readings communicated from Tehran of three more 
MSS. found in Persia, There are chances that some important variants 
will be found in the MSS. existing in Leningrad. The editor's notes 
(separate pages, 1-32) show the extent of his historical readings, 
which certainly stood him in good stead during the preparation of 
the A.-T. for the press. The more doubtful element in the notes are 
the remarks on the Turkish names and expressions which abound in 
the text, and more than anything else confirm the role of the Tureoman 
tribes under the early Safavids. Some of the words belong to the 
common administrative Turkish stock, probably introduced by the 
Uyghurs in Mongol service, whereas some others are purely Turcoman 
(southern group of Turkish languages) and cannot be expected to be 
found in our dictionaries of Chaghatay Turkish (belonging to the 
eastern group). Here are some remarks on the notes with references 
to the pages of the text :— 

5, Allah-vermish (= Persian Khudadad)—a rather strange use of 
the southern past participle of the verb vermadk, usually Allah-verds ; 
9, soft in the sense of German “ kaput” ; 20, govda ~ (squat) trunk”, 
nothing to do with giidaji; 27, qutas anglice “ yak” ; derivation of 

1 ‘Jlam-ara, pp. 136-141. I hear from Dr. W. Hinz (Berlin) that he has prepared 
a paper on the reign of Isma‘il TH. 
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tughaghjt (or toghaghji ?) from tugh looks doubtful ; 31, if the spelling 
raf ia right the word must mean “nutmeg”; Vullers gives rif as 
equivalent of bazhdr, in its turn explained as ly 3—>. The text 
may oppose the warrior’s armour to the nutmeg carried by a dervish, 
cf. Mmorsky, Notes sur les Ahl-i Hagq, 1921-2, p. 106. Mr. Seddon, 
who gives “‘ mace, such as carried by dervishes seems to have been 
misled by Steingass’s dictionary which gives: “‘ mace, envelope of 
the nutmeg "’ meaning evidently by “‘ mace "’ the outer layer of the 
nutmeg! 40, Adhkal/honil “heart, breast’, kobiltash “* breast 
companion "’, “* foster-brother ; 42, the (“ Uyghur” ?) form ighuli 
(no lengths in Turkish !) is impossible ; read oghli “his son"; 43; 
the safe reading is qoywn-déliimi “ sheep's death "’, and so the name is 
explained in Evliya Chelebi's travels, but a number of crossings on the 
Atrak river are called Yaghli-olum, Duzli-olum, ete., which suggests 
for *olum (not found in the dictionaries) some meaning like “ ford, 
ferry”, ete.; on p, 35 \! 3432 stands perhaps also for “ nine 
fords *’ (?); 46, [ba] namad-ha-yi aldchug ‘ with the felts of their felt 
tents’: 48, on the Ozbek, see Shaibani-khan in Enc. of Islam ; 53, 
the name must be Kabak, similar to that of several of the Mongol 
khans; 78, Tavachi, Deny, who has specially studied the word, 
Journ. As, juillet, 1932, pp. 152-3, translates it by “ nuntius, 
messenger, recruiting officer”; 94, explanation of aladana highly 
improbable ; ddna both in Persian and Turkish “seed, grain”; 
ala-biita in Turkish ** weeds “ [ala ** spotted, Variegated "', biita “* low- 
growing plants"); therefore ald-ddna is perhaps “‘ seed of the weeds, 
seed of mischief, with a pun on the name of ‘Ala; 94, qaytal, probably 
from the root gai- “* to return "’, “ place to which one returns": 123, 
Atlandi-beg 1s one of the many curious Turkish names, from atlandi 
“he mounted": 123, T aghatay looks all right; 124, the alternative 
for yasarul can only be jasavul, not chasavul; 126, yasag and yasa 
are the same word but see p. 163,, for the differentiation of their 
meanings : yasa “* Chingiz khan’s law", yasag usually ‘* interdiction, 
tribute", but p. 163 the sense is not quite clear: did the two amirs 
quarrel over the booty? 130, hiskin, better keskdn Seale Pavet 
de Courteille, p. 486, “espéce de casse-téte,”’ in Russian xucrenn: 
140, chapan is a sort of overcloak, not necessarily tattered, those clad 
in “‘chapans’ = common people; 145, explanation is absolutely 
impossible ; Mikhal-oghlu was chiefly known as a raider (aginchi) 
and the word (ef. p. 146,,) certainly refers to that speciality ; 156 
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on chelebi see Ene. of Islam; 159, the meaning of krwka moust be 
“ ouirass "', “ big drum ” being out of the question. The word for the 
latter must be *kiivdrgd or kaviirga, see p. 211, and as regards the 
pronunciation, ef. Zafar-ndma, 1, T22, ii, 454; 170, gadaghan “ inter- 
diction *’, here in a strange use, perhaps “in strong isolation "’; 191, 
sdkean exactly means in Turkish “eighty”; diminutive suffix ; 
197, explanation absolutely impossible ; how could soldiers be clad in 
hath-towels? The word is most probably *alchin, which I met some- 
where in the sense of “cuirass”’ (cf. yalchin “smooth, polished ”) ; 
211, pronounce: borghu >> boru; 233, on chashmayi Khurshid see 
Biichner’s article in Acta Orientalia, n, 208; 249, yalghuz-aghach 13 
excellent: ‘solitary tree'’; 255, read: chishnd-gir; 299, qayst 
anglice ‘‘apricot ’; 316, 320, the well-known shi‘a Turcoman tribe : 
Chapni; 319, if the Sanglakh 1s right, the business of the chaghdavul 
was also reconnoitering falayalari; 521,, I understand the sentence 
as meaning “ when the fire of conceitedness of Alqis, which had gone 
high on account of the wind of his pride, came down, he (Alqis) was 
defeated; 320,, perhaps: Qirim-shamkhal, Alqag went to the 
khan of Crimea’s; from Azov he sailed for Theodosia in Crimea ; 
834, akitarmag in Azarbaijan Turkish “to search for "in Ottoman 
Turkish agtarma “changing trains”. In Persian historical texts the 
meaning seems to be “ prisoners to be exchanged "; 335, see Enc. of 
Islam, under Shilistin; 347, quilugehi ; 388, safid muhra = Sak, 
fankha : 431, Lishtanishd still extant; 458, Talaqin, district on the 
upper course of the Shahrid; 475, I do not see the possibility of 
transformation of _ = =? into coe “the elders’. Perhaps 
*goyinchi (qoyunchi) ; 478, Jbiseaé the word is probably Mongol ; 
479, as the verses describe the effect of musical instruments one would 
suggest big “horn”, but what to do with ab Cle.? 483, why not 
leave Shushtar? Shiishtar was known in the old times for its brocades ; 
495, instead of maghz-i fil the ‘Alam-ara, p. 157 gives sho, a drug 
composed of opium and cannabis indica; 509, why not “the heroes 
with all their equipment become dust (clay)? ” 

The following are some emendations of the text :— 

9,, tanka *tanga; 14,0, add rd after H. Khan ‘Alikhaini; 16,5, 
add ba lashkar; 17,, id khwind *zad-ra-khwand; 54);, shah- 
gavaran *shahsavar; 115,,, the rhyme requires mildh “ pretty one”, 
and the first word must have the sense of “caress”, etc. ; 115,¢, 
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ta’aththur */a'thir: 118,,, dar zahir *az zahir; 141, pur-ghamam 
*hi- ghamam ; 143, majma‘-i firuz *majmar-i £.; bid *abyad; 175), 
a‘zam-i umara *a‘azim-1 u.; 177,., mutana‘‘im *muntagim; 212,, 
maqarr *mafarr; 2164, astarin *ushiurdn; 226,,, fisad-va-zaman 
*fisdd-i z.; 229,, ‘aqili *ghafili; 256,, intigab *infisaf; 267,, muqabil 
shudan *az muqainl; 276,, (and in several other places), tufang 
*tufak (metri causa); 279,, ‘iddat-i ahl-i sunnat *ghuldt-i ahl-1 s. ; 
286.5, Shirvan *Shiredn (metri causa); 289,,, amthal-1 khiban-i 
Biyar *imsal khithdn-+ par; 299,,, ‘alam muta* *muwa*; 340,,, 
An *margim ; 3572, ‘aqab-1 Div-jama *agaba-yi D.; sukkin 
*sagan ; 379, mustahdar *mustazhar (the editor ought not to respect 
the obvious slip in his MS.; cf. 444 ult. mustazhar); 385, manqabat 
giy *ga'i; 407, mykdt *makidat; 445, khashidand *chashidand ; 
448, dwjy *fawi; 465,,, Zirih chand *xirihi chand ; 472 ult., avard-gah 
*ordidgah ; 490,-, al-mushkilat *mushkilat. 
Many words appear in the text with unnecessary fashdids (6 and 
15, lalla *lela ; 7,, murdiyy ; 355, twlyyt *tauliyat ; 379, inna-Yyajij ! 
The corrections suggested in the proper names, etc., are as follows - 
15, Rustam c. Maqsid b. Husain *b. Hasan (i.e. Uzun Hasan); 
71, Alchi */j7(?); 73, Shahriyin *Shahrabin; 84, Tabas-i mina 
*T.-i Masinan ; 114, Atrbi *Ofrar(?); 141, Sultan Namad Khandan 
*Muhammad Khandin (famous calligraphist); 142, M.hal-oghli 
*Mikhal (Michael)-oghli ; 151, Adrafa *Adhrama ; 151, Acha *Qaraja, 
ut supra 151,; 171,. The dates are wrong, for after the 16th of 
Jamadi II follows the 13th of the same month. Very probably instead 
of shdanzdahum must be read yinzdahum, but the days of the week, 
according to Wiistenfeld’s Tables, are both wrong; 172, dar hawali 
[-yi Halab?]; 180, Kerchi *G@urjt; 300, R’nashi certainly *Mar‘ashi 
(cf. p. 278); 316, Zkm-va-Gyrm *Zagam-va-Girim, i. Dzegam and 
Gremi? 317, Ywlag now YevlakA; 323, Alis Krd *Alashkard; 345, 
T. lvar, according to the description the river meant is Siredn and not 
Talvér (the latter being a southern tributary of the Qizil-Uzin, north 
of Hamadin); 351, Lavasin seems to be the author's misspelling 
for Lavaséb < Luarsab, which is the Georgian form of the Iranian 
Luhrésp! 352, Ardinth *Ard@nij; 355, Barit-Ali (ef, 380, Barit- 
‘Ali): the usual Turco-Persian form occurring in the ‘dlam-ara is 
Barat-ili “the tribe of Barat", for Georgian Sa-harati-ano “ the fief 
of the Barati family”; 362, Qngra *Qungrat; 373, Kwr *Gavar: 
$76, Arayiq *Aralig; 386, Jarandib *Charandah (also well known as 
the name of a ward of Tabriz); 386, Y.qa *Yusga (? ), of. the village 
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of Beshyuskha still existing in the Turcoman Steppe; 401, Siri 
*Siram, as in the variant quoted; 422, Wali Bakr *Wali-yi Diyar- 
Bakr; 438, Hazar-Kham *ffazar-cham: 448, Quliimiila, in Russian 
*Kolomna ; 451, In the report on the famous battle of Lepanto (1571) 


the name of the King of Spain & 6 3! stands probably for Hs So 
Rey Felipe (the last name recognized by Mr. Seddon) and Sore ily 
is without any doubt possible Don Juan (cf. 452, 4!,> a 3 * Ole= Gla); 
453, 41 Russian Oka (pronounced usually Aka); 454, in the account 
of the Aurora borealis the Byzantine emperor An.s, contemporary of 
Kobad (488-531) must be Anastase (491-518); 455, the well-known 
cemetery in Tabriz is not K.ch.l, but *Gajil; 459 and 483, Dan 
S.b.stan, and 483 va dn Sab.stan, undoubtedly Don Sebastian of 
Portugal (1557-1578) (this is another proof for p. 451); 460, several 
names of Turkish towns could be improved ‘Aliniya *‘Ala’iya, ete. ; 
461, Sultan Salim I, read IL; 476,, Qaracha-daghiyin *Qaraja-d. : 
476 ult. .~'s! 1+!, certainly “Master of the Threshhold” (CL! 
or 1.) eshik), and not “‘ Master of the donkeys" (ashak)! 480, 
Parcham *Sarcham (W. of Zanjan). 
¥. M. 


SuAu ‘Apps I, sa vie, son nistorre. By L. L. BELLan. vii + 297 pp. - 
Paris: P. Geuthner, 1932. 80 francs. 

The author, who for a number of years stayed in Tehran and Tabriz 
as French consul, devoted his leisure to the preparation of this book, 
which possesses the real advantage of being based on first-hand 
sources. The list of his authorities (p. 293) could certainly be much 
extended, and the sources are used in a rather uneven way, but very 
happily the basis of the book is formed by a résumé of the fundamental 
‘Alam-Gra-yi ‘Abbasi written by the official historian of the reign, ~ 
Iskandar-munshi. This chronicle as lithographed in Tehran contains 
some 70-odd pages in folio with neither index nor table of contents. 
It is true that the narrative is arranged in order of years, and the 
marginal notes are helpful, but the mass of facts it contains is over- 
whelming, Any work which sets out to render them handier is welcome, 
and a mere comparison of M, Bellan’s table of contents with any of the 
existing histories of Persia will show to what an extent the systematic 
use of the “Alam-drd@ has enriched our knowledge of the facts, 
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The book, which belongs to the series of *‘ Lea grandes figures de 
l'Orient ", appeals to the general reader and has a tendency to be 
* literary " instyle. For a student the chief regret about the form of the 
book is its total lack of references to the sources and the absence of 
any index. The obvious bona fides of the work does not diminish our 
desire to know the authorities for statements made in the text. 

The author records principally the political events of the reign of 
Shah-‘Abbas, and does not even attempt to portray his hero’s character 
with its curious blend of unconscious bloodthirstiness, joviality,and love 
of novelty, pageantry, and carousal. Such matters as the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom (cf. pp. 170, 210, 251) and the reorganization 
of the army (pp. 111, 181) are treated only en passant, but in the 
Introduction (pp. i-vii) M. Bellan makes some happy hints on the 
foundation of the Safavid power created by the pretorian Turcoman 
tribes welded together by a religious discipline of an extremist shi‘a 
creed: see the article “ Shaih-sevan ”’ in the Fue. of Islam. 

M. Bellan uses the ordinary French transcription of names which 
tries to imitate the actual Persian pronunciation (Esma‘il, modjtahed, 
ete.), and even applies it to Turkish names and words (Torkeman, 
ete.). This system sometimes leads him astray (p. vi, fayyil for Turkish 
tiyul, or in Persian pronunciation foy@l; p. 2, Tchahal-sottin instead 
of Tchehel-soliin, ete.). 

There are many mistakes and misreadings in proper names, of 
which we shall quote only the principal ones using the author's tran- 
scription (reference is given to pages): 6, Parnik, Persian *Pornak 
(Turkish: Pérndk?); 17, Samnain *Semndn; 21, Kir Qur-Khoms 
Kir Qorkhomas “the blind Q.” (or, rather, in Kurdish: Aira Q. 
“son of Q.); 23, 36, Aslams *Asilmas; 37, 119, 131, Tchakani 
Tchigant; 45, Chosté-Necha “Lishta Neeha; 5), Alichkar *‘Ali 
Chakkar ; 55, Mostandjil *Mandyil; 59, Korili *Girayli ; 51, Senevri, 
but 71 Solvizi (same person, probably “Salvarzi?); 71, Djangala 
*Tchangula ; 74, Arabgarlu *Arabgirlu ; 125, ete., Tchaghir-é-Sa‘d 
*Tchukhir-¢-Sa‘d “plain, depression of Sa‘d”; 131, Aymanlu 
*Imanlu (iman “wild goat’’); 136, 139, Alidjaq *Alindjag; 137, 
Tchiiras *7chors; 147, 276, ete., Zanil *Zaynal; 158, Gurg-tchayi 
*Kiirak-tchayi ; 158, Bargchat *Barquchat; 162, Esmi-khan *smi- 
khan; 169, Iv-oghlu *Ev-oghlu ; 175, Faridiin *Fareyden (locality) ; 
178, bavartchi *bavwrtchi; 180, Sanqar *Songor; 183, Tarkiir-o- 
Markiir *Y«rgaver-o-Margavar; 184, Domdom *Dimdim: 187, 
Uchani *Uchni; 205, Aq-lang probably *Ag-olang; 226, Qarinaq 
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(cf. 121, Qarin-yariq) Qarin-yarug; 253, Qarkh-bolagh *Qirkh-bulagh 
(40 springs "’); 243, Pir Gedi; either the transcription or the 
interpretation is wrong; in Ottoman Turkish “ cat" would be bedi 
and “cuckold *’ gidi! 257, Qarfari *Farghari; 277, “Abdol-‘Aqqar 
* Abdol-Ghaffar; 275, Sahran *Sohraén; 277, Goris *ffarriis. In 
Georgian names: 151, didémal must stand for dedapah “ queen“ ; 
155, Tiimanis *Dmanis; 215, Tayainat *Tionethi ; 216, Giri *Gori ; 
295, Bachiatchug is the Turkish name for Jmeretht ; 273, Alqit *Alget. 

On p. 242 the names of Russian ambassadors to Persia are 
mentioned as “‘ Kinas Ivan Votorinsky et Ivan Ivanovitch "’. The 
embassy sent at a very memorable moment of Russian history by 
the founder of the Romanov dynasty Mikhail Feodorovich (credentials 
signed on 23rd May, 1618 = 1027 8.) was composed of the Prince 
(kniaz) Mikhail Petrovich Bariatinsky and the nobleman Ivan 
Ivanovich Chicherin. 

The conversion of Muslim dates does not look very accurate. 
Shah ‘Abbas was born on the Ist of Ramadan $88 (27th January, 
1571, not Sth February); he died on the 24th of Jamadi I, 1038 
(19th January, 1629, not 2lst January); Safi mirza was proclaimed 
king on the 23rd of Jamadi I1, 1038 (17th February, not 16th !). 

V. M. 


Stmr ANTHONY SHERLEY AND HIS PERSIAN ADVENTURE, INCLUDING 
soME Conremporary Narratives ReLatinc Tuereto. Edited 
by Sir E. Dextsox Ross. pp. xxxvill+ 293. London: 
Routledge (‘ Broadway Travellers’), 1933. 12s. 6d. 

The book consists of an Introduction (pp. i-xxxvill) giving 
a detailed survey of the sources, a biography of Sir Anthony Sherley 
(pp. 1-87), an annex (pp, 91-249), reproducing three different records 
of Sir Anthony's journey to Persia in 1598-9 by the members of his 
party (Parry, A. Pingon, and Manwaring), as well as some other 
documents relating to that journey, and finally a very good Index 
(pp. 251-293). 

There was no lack of writers who were interested im the adventures 
of ‘the Three Brothers *’, but the last book on them was written in 
1848, and the matter certainly required a reconsideration in the light 
of the materials found since then, Each page of the prefatory chapters 
bears witness to the editor's long familiarity with the subject. The 
texts already known have been collated with the originals, numerous 
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facts and details have for the first time found a satisfactory explanation, 
and many a new trait has been added from the recently discovered 
sources, 

The story of the three Sherley brothers has been very popular 
even outside England, but few people have had the occasion of getting 
to the bottom of their notoriety, and it is no small merit in Sir Denison 
to have courageously summed up the impression which one cannot 
fail to gather from his hero's fascinating but unedifying career 
(pp. 86-7). Sir Anthony possessed all the pluck, daring, and enterprise 
which in adventurous times lead people to accomplish great deeds, 
but there was in him some essential lack ‘of constancy and 
perseverance. Jumping from one enterprise to another. quarrelling 
with too many people, and easily abandoning his protectors, he finished 
up by preparing a betrayal of his own brother in whose house he was 
staying (p. 80). 

Persia, as a geographical entity, occupies a rather unimportant 
place in Sir Anthony's life. He left Baghdad for Persia on 
4th November, 1598, and by June, 1599. was leaving the Shah's 
kingdom on his northward journey. His further diplomatic association 
with Persian interests finished about May, 1601, and out of this time 
he actually lost some six months in Russia. 

Sir Anthony's decision to go and offer his sword to Shih ‘Abbas 
came as a flash when he met a Persian merchant in Venice, but it is 
not clear whether he had time to secure for himself some unofficial 
mandates for the plans he developed on the spot. His chief idea was 
to bring about a rapprochement between Persia and the European 
Powers who were equally interested in the weakening of the Ottoman 
Empire. Here he was on the path already trodden by the Popes at the 
time of the Mongols, and by the Republic of Venice at the time of 
Uzun Hasan, Indeed, the Emperor Rudolph, after the passage of 
Sir Anthony and his colleague, speedily sent bis own embassy to Persia, 
but owing to the remoteness of the two lands nothing tangible resulted 
from the idea, and in 1606 Rudolph concluded a peace with Turkey. 
On the other hand, Sir Anthony's own country was from the beginning 
indisposed to upset with regard to Turkey the policy of peace on which 
British trade through Aleppo depended. 

Much less light is shed by the documents on the subsidiary plan 
of striking a blow at Portugal, by diverting the spice trade of the 
Indies (pp. 41, 240, 246) to the route passing through Persia and Russia, 
and more directly by inciting the “* King of Lahore ” (i.e, the Emperor 
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Akbar) to make war upon the Portuguese. In both respects 
Sir Anthony's suggestions were in the line of English polities: the 
transit trade through Russia was the object of British endeavours 
since the times of A. Jenkinson down to those of J. Hanway ; with 
regard to Portugal only some twenty years later the combined Anglo- 
Persian forces destroyed the chief emporium of the Portuguese trade, 
Hormuz. But even here Sir Anthony had more than one string to 
his bow, for Gouvea in his Relation (1611) praises him for his plan of 
diverting the silk trade from the Baghdad-Aleppo route (in which the 
British were interested !) to the maritime route Hormuz-Lisbon ! 
Cf. also p. 242, where Sir Anthony speaks of a “ mighty blow to the 
king of Spain "’, while the duplicity of such a plan from the outset did 
not escape the attention of the French ambassador in Rome (p. 49). 

The editor uses a rather non-committal expression with regard to 
the introduction of artillery into the Shah's army with which the 
Sherleys are credited (p. 20). But here Purchas’s enthusiasm over the 
“prevailing Persian who has learned Sherlian arts of war" must be 
confronted with Manwaring’s decisive statement (p. 222): ‘ Although 
there are some which have written now of late that the Persians had 
not the use of pieces until our coming into the country, this much 
must I write to their praise that I did never see better barrels of 
muskets than I did see there.” Sir Anthony's interpreter Angelo, 
interrogated in Venice, said (p. 29): “The Shah has some cannon, 
having captured many pieces from the Tartars; moreover, there is 
no lack of masters to manufacture new ones, these masters have 
turned against the Turk and have come to serve the king of Persia,”’ 
As regards Persian sources, it is known, for instance, that artillery was 
used by Shih Tahmasp at the siege of Ottoman towns in Armenia 
during the campaign of 959/1552, 

The three relations of Sir Anthony’s companions contains several 
very interesting details on Persia under Shah ‘Abbas, Particular 
thanks are due to Sir Denison for reprinting in his translation the little 
known report of Abel Pingon whose identity he has disclosed for the 
first time. However, the route followed by Sir Anthony's party from 
Baghdad to Qazvin requires some further study. 

Here are a few suggestions on the text -— 

p. 72. Gonvea’s words must not be understood in the sense that 
Rudolph’s embassy was the first Christian embassy under the Safavids, 
Portuguese embassies to Persia are mentioned under 958/155], 
282/1574, and 984,/1576, 
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pp. 105 and 179. The island lying on the way from Zante 
(Cephallonia) to Crete, at two to three days from the latter, cannot 
be Mount Athos. 

p- 150. The note does not seem to suit the passage, 

p. 180. Chorses can stand only for a plural of chaush. There were 
no gurchis in Turkey so far as I know. 

p. 174, Pingon’s narrative can refer only to the situation in Russia 
at the time of his visit (towards 1600). In the text the names Boris 
and Rerik must, without the slightest doubt, change places: “ The 
present Emperor is called *Boris"’ (i.e. Boris Godunov) and his son 
Feodet Borisoich (i.e. Feodor Borisovich)". It is further true that 
Boris was elected Tsar after the extinction of the Riirik dynasty 
which ended with Feodor Ivanovich. Therefore ** the Emperor recently 
dead who was called *Rorik Feritelli * can be no other person than the 
last Tsar (Ferif = Fedor). 

As an echo of Sir Anthony's passage through Moscow a special 
point was included in the instructions (dated 12th September, 1600) 
which Boris Godunov gave to his ambassador, Prince Zasekin, sent to 
Persia in company with the Persian ambassador Pir-quli beg, who was 
returning to his master. The Muscovite envoy was to explain that : 
“ Loving his brother, His Majesty Abbas shah, H.M. the Tsar dismissed 
his ambassador Isen Aley (*Husain ‘Ali) and the Englishman Don 
Onton (*Don Antonio) from his country, from Moscow to the Dvina, 
(namely) to the anchorage of Kholmogory, and thence ordered to let 
them go on ships by sea... . H.M. the Tsar told them not to travel 
by Lithuania (ie. Poland) because the king of Lithuania Zhigimont i 
at present at peace and in friendship with the Turk ; no sooner would 
they be allowed to go there than Zhigimont . . . would arrest them and 
send them to the Turk and thereby a damage would result to Abbas 
shah. The Shah's ambassador Perkuly-beg (*Pir-quli beg) has received 
in Moscow similar explanations,’ Veselovsky, Pamiatniki diplo- 
matichesiikh snosheniy, ii, 1892, p. 51. It is further interesting that 
in the same instructions Boris Godunov expresses his willingness to 
join the anti-Ottoman league, and more particularly to be united with 
Shah ‘Abbas and the Emperor Rudolph. 





V. M. 
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Persia. By Sir Arnoip T. Wiisox. pp. xvi+ 400. London: Benn 
(The Modern World Series), 1932. 21s. 


There exists no good book on present-day Persia, nothing, that is 
to say, of the standard of Curzon’s work. Most of the residents in 
Persia probably feel hampered by the discretion they owe to their 
respective administrations. On the other hand, the increasing rapidity 
of communications seems to have considerably impaired the acumen 
of occasional travellers, rarely acquainted with the language of the 
country, and standing no comparison with their famous predecessors, 
Sir Arnold Wilson’s long connection with Persia in the various positions 
which, in the course of his brilliant career, he has occupied gives him 
exceptional opportunities for filling some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of the kingdom of the Shah. The readers of his book will certainly find 
in it much instructive information and many incisive judgments which, 
even if not always incontrovertible, are interesting as reflecting the 
strong personality of the author. And if none the less the book 1s open 
to some criticisms, it should be remembered that Sir Arnold has 
volunteered for a task which no one yet has ventured to undertake. 

“ The primary aim of the volume,” it 1s stated m the Preface, ** is 
to throw some light not on the history of Persia, not on the 
characteristics of the country as it was twenty or even ten years ago, 
but as it is to-day.” Remembering that the country is just passing 
through a stage of rapid evolution, we may wonder how this pledge 
could be fulfilled at a lesser cost than by refreshing on the spot the 
recollections derived from the former state of things. The author 
avows that “no attempt 1s made in the book to deal critically with 
ephemeral situations, nor to portray the features of the leading figures 
on the political stage,” but while taking notice of this restriction 
one feels a regret that thereby the programme is considerably narrowed, 

In fact, many important sides of the life of modern Persia are too 
rapidly treated by the author whereas long passages are devoted to the 
remote epochs deliberately excluded from the plan of the book. 
Of the chapter on military forces (pp. 313-348) eight pages give a brief 
outline of the Pahlavi reforms, while twenty-seven pages are occupied 
with quotations beginning with Plato, Herodotus, Arrian, Xenophon, 
ete. Many of these texts, meant to stir the military pride of the 
Persians, are not even very conclusive as regards the object in view, 
The situation under the Safavids was much more complicated than 


il 


the quotations might suggest; even the assertion of the “ pure 
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Persian descent ” of Shah Isma‘il (p. 32) is highly doubtful. As regards 
Nadir, his official history constantly opposes “the army” to the 
Persian (Qizilbash) population, and Sir Arnold himself quotes (p. 319) 
Hanway’s testimony on the queer composition of that army. 

Similarly in the chapter on literature (pp. 163-196) a very scanty 
account of the present-day literature occupies the first eight pages, 
while the rest of it treats of much older times and contains a good 
deal of fortuitous or questionable matter. Can one really regard as 
characteristic of the great Firdausi the passage “ anticipating the use 
of armoured cars driven by oil ''—which even as an interpretation of 
the text is not quite correct; for according to Firdausi Alexander 
invented only a sort of camouflaged “ Flammenwerfer”. The attempt 
to fit the epicurean pantheistic Hafiz into the spirit of the Psalms 
(p. 182) 1s also unconvincing. 

The introductory part of the book (pp. 1-50) contains many records 
of Plato, the Hittites, Benjamin of Tudela, the Mongols, etc., while in 
the description of Persia Khorasan is not mentioned, and in the chapter 
on the Persian people nothing is said about the actual distribution of 
different tribes and minorities (the Turkish speaking Azarbaijan !), 
the unification of which is one of the most important tasks of the 
present regime. 

The best chapters are those concerned with Agriculture, Commerce, 
Communications, Irrigation (the last two particularly interesting !), and 
other aspects of the material activity of the population, But here, 
too, some of the most important questions are only slightly touched 
upon. The author rightly thinks (p. 66) that “ reform of the system of 
land tenure *’ is an essential preliminary to the maintenance of a larger 
population in Persia, but leaves the reader in the dark as to the 
characteristics of that system, on which the whole fabric of Persian 
society rests, Speaking of the oil industry in Persia (p. 96), he says 
that, “in view of his official and personal connection with the growth 
in Persia of this remarkable enterprise,’ he “ hesitates to estimate its 
effect upon the life of the Persian nation "and quotes the opinion of 
“a competent and impartial Afghan traveller" which is certainly 
far from exhausting this important subject. The book appeared just 
before the most sensational crisis in the negotiations between the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and the Persian Government broke out, but 
nothing in the book explains or even foreshadows the possibility of 
such a contest, which has now been happily brought to an end, but 
which had long been smouldering under the surface. 
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Two chapters on “Currency and Finance" and *‘ National 
Accounts have been contributed to the author by Mr. F, Hale of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, and printed (pp. 252-312) “ substantially 
as they came from his pen”. These chapters, in some parts over- 
lapping with the author's own, represent a real advance in our know- 
ledge of Persian economics; the present-day financial situation 
is well explained in them and organically linked up with the 
immediate past. 

The limited scope of the review prevents us from going into the 
personal commentaries and views of the author. His general tone is 
that of unbounded sympathy and admiration for Persia (pp. 127, 
143, 168, 194, etc.), which is sometimes expressed too unconditionally. 
To say that Persia “ has a literary heritage of a quality, variety, and 
extent to which no other Eastern country can lay claim ”’ is certainly 
unjust towards China in the first place. That the literary standing of 
the leading Persian newspapers “is notably higher than that of their 
Turkish and Arabic contemporaries ” is also hardly exact. Evidently 
somewhat similar feelings account for the author's protest against the 
international attempts to curtail the production of opium in Persia 
(p. 60): “ The existence in Western countries of a few weak-minded 
drug addicts is a poor excuse for undermining by harassing legislation 
the sturdy individualism that is one of the most enduring assets of 
the Persian race.” Here we would only quote the testimony of the 
author's collaborator, Mr. F. Hale (From Persian Uplands, 1900, 
p- 35): “ Birjand has an unusual number of beggar women, young 
and old, and every day I am assailed by their shrill entreaties. I am 
told that in most cases opium, directly or indirectly, has led to their 
undoing.” Finally, an adequate summary of the happenings of 1919- 
1920 would necessitate a much more complete study of all available 
sources ; the author himself after a rapid survey of the events abruptly 
breaks off the paragraph. 

No need to go into the occasional misprints and minor misunder- 
standings in the text. Such matters in a book appealing to the general 
reader have little importance indeed. But on p. 164 the introductory 
note is not supported by the quotation from the /ran-shahr. 

V. M. 
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BipLiocrariya Vostoxa (Bibliography of the East), I, 1932. pp. 143. 
Leningrad, 1932, [In Russian; table of contents in Russian and 
English. ] 


This periodical, published by the Oriental Institute (Institut 
Vostokovedeniya, former Musée Asiatique) of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.5.8.R., has no preface to explain its programme, but its 
purport will be seen from the titles of its sections, as given in the 
English table of contents :— 

(1) “ Literary reviews,” under which evidently come more extensive 
studies in some particular fields, Inthe present fascicle N, A. Belgorodsky 
(p. 5-20) analyses the first twenty-five quarterly and half-annual 
reports of the Persian Ministry of Finance (years 1922-9) and mentions 
the particular subjects and questions on which these documents throw 
light. 

(2) "Thematic bibliography,” distinguished from (1) only by 
the smaller size of the articles: Romanization of the Mongolian 
script, Almanachs of the Persian Ministry of Public Instruction (the 
latter by Belgorodsky). 

(3) Manuscript collections and Archives: Library in Tiibingen 
(after Weisweiler), Central archives of the Uzbek Republic in Tashkent 
(a valuable description of different categories of legal and economic 
documents by M. Izakson). 

(4) Reviews of books, both in Russian and other European 
languages, Professor Oldenburg is rather hard on Sir A. T. Wilson’s ~ 
A Bibliography of Persia, of which he criticizes the incompleteness 
and the fortuitous character of some entries and omissions, 
Professor Oldenburg’s criticisms, as a matter of fact, are directed 
chiefly against the title of the book which, of course, even as a 
bibliography, does not cover the whole field of Persian studies, But 
Professor Oldenburg seems to overlook the utility of the book as a 
very complete list of European works on geography and history of 
Persia—which would have better remained without the addition of 
casual items on literature and linguistics. 

Other interesting reviews are of Kadelbach’s book of Turkish 
rural economy (Navichev), of Khudadada’s Persian novel from peasant 
life (Rostopchin), of old Turkish documents from Chinese Turkestan 
(Professor Malov), of M. Cohen's book on Southern Ethiopian dialects 
(Professor Krachkovsky), etc. 

(5) “Annotations on the books "—same as (4), but much shorter, 
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(6) Bibhography of periodicals: very useful enumeration of 
contents of some Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, and 
especially Russo-Mongolian journals. 

(7) General bibliography (pp. 132-141) gives a systematic list of 
Russian articles and books on each of the countries of the East, 
published in 1931. 

(8) List of foreign periodicals recetved in the Leningrad libraries 
in 1931-2. 

On the whole this bibliography, prepared by qualified scholars, is 
an invaluable reference book to many scattered and hardly accessible 
materials, both in Russian and in the Oriental languages. The general 
trend of the literature quoted and analysed is social and economic, 
but one must admit that exactly these aspects of Oriental life are less 
known in the West. Abstracts of Oriental documents like those by 
N. A. Belgorodsky, requiring much patient and ungrateful research, 
are particularly welcome. V. M. 


BreuiocraFiya Kiraya. <A bibliography of China. By Prrer E. 
SKACHKOV. pp. xxili-+ 843. Moscow-Lenmgrad: The State 
Social and Economic Editorship, 1932, 

The author, who is the head librarian of the Institute of Oriental 
studies at the Academy of Sciencies of the U.S.S.R., further explains 
the title of his work as “A classified List of Books and Articles on 
China in the Russian language, from 1730-1930 ” 

The importance of this capital work is best apparent from the 
number of its entries: 10,248 (+ 544). The material is disposed in 
an elaborate but convenient system under the headings: A. China: 
Nature and Geography, Inhabitants, Technology, Economics, History, 
The Powers and China, Social Structure of China, Chinese Revolution, 
U.S.8.R. and China, “ seen (philosophy, religions, law, press, 
literature, arts), Sinology ; B. Manchuria, with practically the same 
subdivisions. pp. 707-843 contains the authors and subject indexes 
of the works quoted. 

The author, who has utilized the libraries in Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Vladivostok has gone through 561 different series and reviews, 
most of which are extremely rare. Needless to say that the system 
of quotation, abbreviations, etc., fully reflects the author's professional 
qualifications. 

Russian books on special subjects (to say nothing of the articles) 
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have always been difficult to get at. Even their existence, if printed 
in the province, remained often unknown. P, E. Skachkov’s work 
has for the first time systematized and made clear the extent of Russian 
contributions to the knowledge of China for a period of two hundred 
years. His work will certainly become the handbook of students 
interested especially in Northern China. 

V. MrNorsky. 


Tae Nasoss: A Srvupy or tHe Socran Lire or tHe ENGLISH IN 
Kicureentu-Century Inpia. By T. G. P. Spear. Oxford, 
1932. 10s, fd. 

Mr. Spear’s volume is an essay in the by-ways of history. He is 
not concerned with the rise and fall of empires, except in so far as 
they set the stage for his social drama. Nor does he seek to amuse 
instead of to instruct. He deals with all the centres of that almost 
fabulous period of British prosperity and expansion, and seeks to 
delineate the special features appropriate to each: and above all, 
he wishes to explain how the modern Anglo-India came into being. 

To accomplish this task he has had to read widely :* and although 
he probably would not claim to have said the last word upon his 
subject, he has at all events said the latest, and many of his views 
well merit attention. At Bombay, for example, he points out how the 
Parsis served as a link between the English and Indian inhabitants, 
providing a common meeting-place, how the social intercourse extended 
to the Muslim merchants of the city, but that a like freedom of society 
was not possible either with the Marathas or the Rajputs. He might 
perhaps, at all events for the earlier days, have found the Armenians 
playing at Madras the role of the Parsis at Bombay, In any case 
the whole of his chapter on social relations well deserves study and 
consideration. We regard it as the outstanding feature of the book. 
Especially notable is the contrast which emerges between Warren 
Hastings, with his large circle of Indian friends recognized as such 
not only by himself and his wife but also by his English intimates, 
and the English nobles who succeeded him as Governor-General— 
Cornwallis, informal and void of pride, but strange, ignorant, and 
setting up his own people as an exclusive administrative aristocracy, 
or Wellesley, who would not receive the agents of the Indian princes 
more than twice or thrice a year, The changes which such men 
introduced were slow and subtle in operation, but in time they broke 
down the bridges which the merchants of Madras anc Bombay, the 
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politicals like Palmer or Kirkpatrick, the administrators like Duncan, 
Munro, and above all Warren Hastings himself, had built up and 
maintained. The reforms which the English noble introduced were 
beneficial ; but they cost much in ways that at the time were never 
taken into consideration, H. D. 


THE Makinc or THE State. By M. Ruruxaswamy. London, 1932. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy’s work lies in the application of western thought 
to Indian political conditions. It constitutes a most interesting, and 
indeed important, contribution to the Indian political problem. The 
difficulty of that problem lies, and has always lain, in the fact that 
great oriental civilizations have tended in the first place to cast 
themselves into the mould not of a political but of a social 
organization. They have built up solid societies that have outlasted 
the most devastating conquests. But their states have been flimsy 
structures, superimposed on the society usually by a conqueror, 
and enduring only so long as the conqueror’s might continued, The 
Indian problem lies in finding some other source for its political control. 

To Mr. Ruthnaswamy, therefore, the state does not appear the 
natural and inevitable framework of ordered human life. He puts 
forward the view that the basis of the Indian state must be not the 
people but the land. He sees as at least one of the major causes 
which have produced political unrest in India that fragmentation 
of holdings imposed by the Hindu law of succession operating in the 
modern economic world. To him, too, religion is an indispensable 
guarantee of the state, and the law courts are its equally indispensable 
guardian. But he distrusts juries, and would deliver justice and the 
maintenance of the Constitution alike to the care of an independent 
judiciary. The judges should be specially protected from control by 
any political party, and indeed he views the party-system as dangerous 
in itself and unsuited to India. On the other hand, he is convinced 
that in a political sense the caste-system is ruinous, that 1t has hindered 
every development which might have generated an organic state 
in India, and that flexible classes form an incomparably better social 
foundation for the political building. So many books have been 
written on Indian politics merely to promote this or that line of action 
that a deliberate and thoughtful work such as the present is extra- 
ordinarily welcome. 

H. D. 
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IsMAIL THE Maicnep Kueptve. By Pierre Cranirks. London, 
1953. 12s, 6d. 

L'EMPIRE EGYPTIEN soUS IsMAIL ET LINGERANCE ANGLO-FRANQAISE 
By M. Sasry. Paris, 1933. 


These two volumes are essentially different in character, M. Crabités 
eschews references and avoids citations from original authorities, 
except to illustrate, in a curious and entertaining way, Ismail’s relations 
with the Porte. His great purpose is to clear Ismail's character from 
the slighting estimates of Cromer and Milner. He argues strongly 
that the Khedive was no spendthrift because his expenditure was 
devoted to national purposes, and that he was no voluptuary because 
he could not have had time to be one. So little is certainly known of 
the private life of eastern rulers that the second point is not worth 
discussing. But M. Crabités’ arguments concerning the first are far 
from convincing. A ruler may be a spendthrift even if his expenditure 
is national and not personal; and when he borrows at 12 per cent 
to finance his schemes, he cannot be suitably defended by denouncing 
the rascality of the bankers who demanded such a high rate. Ismail 
had to pay high for his loans because his credit stood low. Nor was 
anyone deceived by the practice of making loans at a discount. It was 
a device employed time out of mind by the moneylender dealing with 
the rash and impecunious borrower, The fact still seems to be that 
Ismail’s finance was rash enough to warrant the epithet of “‘ spend- 
thrift *’. 

Ismail was a dreamer of great dreams which he lacked the power 
to realize. His real contribution to the development of the Egyptian 
monarchy was his arrangement with the Porte by which the Egyptian 
succession was to be regulated no longer by the old Turkish rule of 
the succession of the oldest male descendant, but by the western 
rule of primogeniture. But he desired many other most desirable 
reforms—the economic development of the country, the abolition 
of the corrée, the expansion of his rule to the southward, and the 
destruction of the slave trade. These he pressed on with the utmost 
energy, with little regard for what they might cost. Just as the great 
Muhammad Ali so hastened on the building of the great Nile barrage 
that while it looked a most imposing structure the water found its 
way through so that the barrage was valueless, so Ismail (as Baker 
said) was “resolved upon the rapid accomplishment of a work that 
would require many years of patient and gradual labour”. 
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M. Sabry’s volume is essentially a work of research. It is well 
documented, and, till the author comes to questions of foreign relations, 
is not unfair, except perhaps to Ismail himself. But it is a series of 
chapters rather than an organic work ; and the reader Is left to gather 
up for himself the conclusions to be drawn from the documents cited 
and the relations of the different aspects of Ibrahim’s policy. Unlike 
M. Crabités’, his thesis is not that Ismail was ruined by European 
rascality, but that Egypt was ruined by Ismail’s folly and Europe's 
reed. To him the Suez Canal was a tremendous blunder; and had 
not other causes of difference arisen, he would have approved the 
English attitude to the Canal project. But British policy in and 
occupation of the Sudan, and the establishment of British instead of 
Egyptian supremacy on the equatorial lakes, appear causes of such 
heavy offence as robs all British policy of claims to praise. In fact, 
his work seems coloured by current political prepossessions. While 
M. Crabités throws new and painful light on the conduct and policy 
of the Porte, M. Sabry illustrates Ismail’s policy in Egypt and the 
south with much new detail. We hope both will find many readers, 
though we doubt if either represents the definitive judgment of Ismail’s 
conduct and achievement or of British and French policy in Egypt. 

H. D, 





Bompay In THE Days or QueEN Anne. By Joun Burxecy. Edited 
by S. T. Suerrarp. London: Hakluyt Society, 1933. 
Bernard Quaritch. 

The Hakluyt Society has not, we think, strayed into the eighteenth 
century in its former publications, The present volume fully merits 
this development. John Burnell was at best a second-rate kind of 
man. But he could catch and convey impressions. None of the earlier 
travellers give us so vivid an idea of Bombay in its infancy, begirt 
by powerful neighbours, and threatened by enemies in its very heart. 
Like Dr. Fryer, Burnell found the island desperately unhealthy. 
Two monsoons were “ the age of a man". The hospital conveniently 
adjoined the cemetery, and inmates could listen at nights to the 
jackals quarrelling over the carcase of a late neighbour and * think 
what a dainty morsel" they themselves were likely to become. But 
besides these dismal reflections, Burnell has much to say of the work 
going on upon the island. Most notable was that of reclamation. 
In his time the island was fissured by channels through which the 
sea entered at high tides. But already men were at work building 
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dams between Sion and Dharavi, and between Dharavi and Mihim, 
and preparmg to dam the passage between Mahim and Worll. These 
works were no small feats of engineering in those days of limited 
knowledge and appliances. But perhaps the most striking fact of 
all that emerges from his pages is one to which the editor's knowledge 
and experience add the point. Burnell dwells upon the mortality 
of the island, The burial ground at Mendham’s Point was “ a cormorant 
paunch, never satisfied with the daily supplies it receives, but is still 
gaping for more". In 1928 a new Legislative Council building was 
being erected at Bombay. The trenches cut for the foundations went 
down through layers of bones deposited in the old cemetery ; 50 
that the legislators of Bombay, in physical fact as well as in moral 
truth, work upon an English basis, British India was indeed bought 
with a multitude of lives. 

Appended to Burnell's description of Bombay is a much shorter 
account of Bengal, with an introduction by Sir William Foster and 
notes by Sir Evan Cotton and Miss L, M. Anstey. But the main 
interest of this second part is the account of the navigation of the 
Hugli and the curious narrative of the writer's efforts to take military 
service with Mir Abii Talib, who was charged by the Nawab with 
the reduction of a rebel against Jahandar Shah. 

The editing of the volume is excellent, and it is illustrated by 
maps which throw into relief the topographical detail of which Burnell, 
especially in Bombay, supplies great plenty. 

H. D. 


CeyYLon unper Brivisn Rute. By L. A. Mirus. Oxford, 1933. 
Some time ago Dr. Mills, who now teaches history in the University 
of Minnesota, produced a very useful account of the history of British 
Malaya. He now follows up that chapter in British imperial history 
by a study of Ceylon under British sovernment. His new volume is 
warmly to be welcomed. No lengthy survey of the British regime 
has appeared since the volumes of Tennent, written seventy years 
ago and long out of date. Dr. Mills’ work is based less on that of 
his predecessors than on his own researches; and when we remember 
that since his predecessor wrote, the records of the Colonial Office 
have become available, the importance of the volume is obvious, 
The early history of British administration in the island was 
unfortunate, At first it fell under the control of the Madras Govern- 
ment, which, in 1795, had not as yet discovered g satisfactory method 
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of administering its Indian territories. Dr. Mills, following the Colonial 
Office authorities, is inclined to make the most of the Madras mis- 
management, Perhaps his readers should make some allowance for 
the fact that the mistakes were investigated and laid bare by a 
commission appointed by the Madras authorities themselves, Nor 
had the island much to gain from the appomtment of the amiable 
and incompetent Frederick North as Governor by the Colonial Office, 
while the cinnamon trade long continued to be a Government 
monopoly under the administration of the Crown, It does not really 
seem to be the case that the policy of the Colonial Office was more 
enlightened or better informed than the contemporary policy of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control - while, if the 
Company's civil reforms and military laxity generated the Indian 
Mutiny, the Ceylon Government was frequently faced with revolts 
of the Kandyan nobles, down to 1848, and at least until the last of 
these the Ceylon officials were evidently in no closer touch with the 
people of their districts than collectors in Bengal, and far less well- 
informed than collectors in a ryotwari province. 

On the whole it seems likely that Ceylon would have been at 
least as well administered under the East India Company as it was 
under Colonial Office management ; while at a later period it would 
have benefited from the large number of highly talented men who 
were to be found im the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Dr. Mills’s 
volume concludes with two chapters on the cinnamon and coffee trades 
and with a brief sketch of the development of the island since 1885. 
He adds a comprehensive and valuable bibliography. 

H. Dopwe.u. 


Tue Lire or «4 Mocut Process, Jahanara Begam, daughter of 
Shihjahin. By Anprea Burenscnéx. With an Introduction 
by Laurence Binyon. pp. xiii+ 221. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1931. 10s. 6d. 

Madame Butensthén very many years ago published a translation 
into Swedish of the Kathopanisad, a work upon which we do not wish 
to dwell here. We must admit not to have met with her name since 
then—at least not within the pales of Sanskrit learning or Indian 
studies in general, 

The book now presented for review is not at all a scientific work 
and can only be very shortly mentioned here, It pretends to be the 
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essential life-story of the Begum Sahib, the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jahan and staunch upholder of Dara Shakoh, and is written in a 
literary style which intends to be highly pathetic and is sometimes 
rather rambling. The materials are all drawn from quite well-known 
works dealing with the Moguls, and the contents can scarcely be said 
to be in any way startling. The notes contain some unnecessary 
mistakes which we need not correct here, Hoe 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Ramaprasan Das 
Gupta, Books Iand II, pp. 69 + 168, Calcutta : Book Company, 
1930, 

This work by an author otherwise unknown to the present writer 
apparently is meant to be continued—at least. that is the legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from the headline “‘ Books I and II". As for 
this volume it contains a conspectus of Hindu criminal law giving 
a detailed list of the various crimes and the punishments meted out 
to different classes of criminals, The contents thus are much of the 
same nature as those dealt with in the late Professor Jolly’s well-known 
volume on “Recht und Sitte’ in the Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde: but be it said at once, and without 
any reflection upon the capacity of Mr. Ramaprasad Das Gupta, 
the older work is still a much more successful one and cannot well 
be put aside because of the issue of this one. It is perhaps not quite 
to be wondered at that a Hindu author should compare the ancient 
Indian criminal laws with those prevalent in ancient and medieval 
Europe and find those of his native country rather to be humanitarian 
in comparison with those of more western nations, However, quite 
apart from such patriotic sentiment, it must be stated that Indian 
punishments could scarcely be said to be very humane—unless, of 
course, being trampled to death by elephants or cut up with razor-like 
blades affixed to their tusks, being impaled on stakes, ete., could 
deserve to be thus called. The author in one passage tells us that 
flaying alive was not an Indian punishment, while it was at times 
practised in the Western world. It is quite true that Hindu law does 
not know this indescribable brutality ; but Mr. Rama prasad Das Gupta 
may certamly be aware that it was much in favour with the Turks, 
who ruled India during part of the Middle Ages, and even Jahangir— 
in his sober intervals by no means a brutal nature—had it practised 
perhaps more than once. I am not prepared to maintain that it was 
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ever in use with the Hindu Rajahs; but instances may perhaps be 
quoted even from their States. However, we need not go into further 
details ; be it sufficient to state that the high-caste Hindus, otherwise 
a people of rather a mild disposition, have never been remarkably 
humane as far as criminal law and punishments are concerned. Patriotic 
feeling may dictate such statements, but they are not m accordance 
with historical truth. 

The work, like most books composed in India, is not entirely free 
from small but rather flagrant mistakes. To quote only one example : 
“the law of Cornelia de Sicaries ” (ii, p. 47) is not a particularly happy 
rendering of the lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis. 

J. Ue 


THE SIVADVAITA OF Srikantua. By 8. 8. SuRYANARAYANA SASTRI. 
pp. x + 393. University of Madras, 1950. 

This book, dealing with the Sivadvaita of Srikantha, which is a 
work of authority in Southern India, seems to be a very clever and 
valuable piece of research. In the first chapter, bearing the title 
“Some General Considerations, the learned author has gone very 
extensively into the problems connected with Srikantha’s life and age. 
Of these, it may be admitted at once, we have but scanty knowledge, 
if knowledge it may be called at all. We are not even aware of what 
caste Srikantha might have belonged to, though it seems tolerably 
clear that he was not a Sidra, he himself being responsible for the 
statement that the Agamas are accessible to all castes while the Vedas 
are not; on the other hand it is by no means certain that he was a 
Brahmin, South Indian authorities seem to be most parsimonious in 
bestowing upon us information of any Srikantha at all, and in con- 
sequence of that we cannot be sure about either his time or the 
circumstances of his life. 

As for the latter ones, they were probably just as uneventful as 
those of any Hindu philosopher and founder of a community, be it 
a Saivite one or belonging to any other creed, As concerns the period, 
during which Srikantha may have tanght his system of Sivadvaita and 
composed his bhdsya on Badarayana’s aphorisms, Mr, Suryanarayana 
Sastri seems to the present writer to have made out a strong case for 
the eleventh or early twelfth century, the age of the great Ramanuja. 
With such an assumption, the fact scarcely seems to tally that he is 
not mentioned by Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Such a fact, 
however, most probably loses all importance when we find a quotation 
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from Srikantha’s Bhasya ina commentary on the Aghora Siva Paddhati 
(a work belonging to the middle of the twelfth century) and also some 
allusions to Srikantha in the works of Umépati, who was himself a 
contemporary, if not a senior of Madhava. These facts tend to making 
it increasingly probable that Srikantha was in reality a contemporary, 
even if a less famous one, of Ramanuja ; and thus his work seems to 
possess the venerable age of nearly a thousand years. 

The philosophy of Srikantha is ably and extensively dealt with by 
the learned author. We cannot here enter upon any details of his 
exposition. It may be sufficient to quote his words (p. 76) “ that in 
Srikantha’s philosophy we have a system of Saivism which, while it 
has many points in common with the Visistidvaita of Ramanuja 
and the Saiva Siddhanta of the Tamil country, is yet not devoid of 
distinctive features of its own. It seeks to reconcile two bodies of 
revelation and exhibit both as conformable to reason ; it is theistic, 
yet not sectarian. Though its arguments may be paralleled elsewhere, 
its conclusions will be found to be its own; and throughout will be 
seen a spirit of compromise and eclecticism, such as is characteristic 
of the best Hindu philosophy’. No more need be said to awake in 
everyone interested in Indian philosophy a vivid interest in Srikantha 
and his work. 

The notes are generally full of useful information, and the author 
quotes several works which may be less well known to his European 
fellow scholars. On the Vratyas (p. 5, n.), however, some more 
authorities than the late MM. Hara Praska Sastri and Professor A. 
Charkravarthi—whose paper in the Jaina Gazette is entirely without 
any value—might have been quoted. 7. Ga inpenered! 


Witwetm Fincuxer. kKumsum Dscuampa Line. 10 x 7h. 
pp. xvi-+ 555. 208 photographs +- 412 inset illustrations and 
plan. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1933. RM. 68. 

Tibet has monasteries more impressive and more ancient than 
Kumbum (Shu- Abum byams-pa gli), founded late in the sixteenth 
century ; others surpass it in archwological and artistic interest. 
and a few exceed tts large population of 3,000 or 4,000 monks. But 
“the Deipa of the 100,000 Maitreyas”, the T’a-erh-ssu, or “ ' great 
tent *’ of the Mongols, m Amdo near Kansu, some 700 miles north 
of Lhasa, has the distinction of marking the birthplace of the founder 
of the yellow-hat Gelukpa sect that still dominates Tibet, Mongolia, 
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and Lamaist China. Tsong-kha-pa, unlike the previous great shapers 
of Lamaism, Padma Sambhava and Atiéa, was a Tibetan, and at 
Kumbum one may still see the miraculous tree (Aild 61), said to have 
sprung up from the placental blood shed at the Saint’s birth, a sight 
which evoked the wonder of Huc. The name of the monastery is in 
popular belief derived from the incredibly large number of minute 
images on this tree. Tibetan letters or texts have also been 

observed on it. 
Accessible from China and on the high road from Pekin to Lhasa, 
Kumbum has been visited by many Europeans. For three months 
m 1844 the Lazarists, Huc and Gabet, studied there, and Madame 
David-Neel was also a recent inmate (p. Wetseq., Mystiques et Magiciens 
du Tibet, Paris, 1929). Huc’s and Rockhill’s accounts were the best 
till Wilhelm Filchner’s Das Kloster Kumbum in Tibet appeared in 1926. 
Now, as Berthold Laufer’s introduction puts it, Dr. Filchner's 
“ Baby-Kumbum ™ has grown to manhood in the present magnum 
opus. Itis indeed a veritable monographic colossus and the encyclopedic 
treatment will command the respectful admiration of the reader. 
Three prefaces, penned from Tibet, Chicago, and Peiping, 404 pages 
tightly packed with information, 1,706 scholarly notes, 208 photographs, 
412 insets illustrating architectural, ritual, and other objects, a large- 
scale map of the whole foundation showing in detail its public buildings 
—over thirty in number—its innumerable stipas and private dwellings, 
will sate the most voracious appetite. This volume shares to the full 
the merits and in some respects the defects of, let us say, Waddell’s 
Lamaism, Karl Baedeker’s vade-mecums for the traveller, and the 
encyclopedias ; and it is an inexhaustible mine of well-ordered infor- 
‘mation on this Lamaistic metropolis of large parts of Tibet, Mongolia, 

and China. 

But Kumbum 1s no romantic story, as is Sven Hedin’s recent 
Jehol, It is a standard library volume of reference ; no week-end 
book. Its lavish photographs are excellent, the inset drawings most 
instructive, and the general format admirable, though too bulky, 
and we appreciate the author's careful and exhaustive notes, especially 
the frequent equivalents in Tibetan, Mongolian, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Chinese, and other languages. Perhaps only the index is somewhat 
slight. The volume deserves a separate Tibetan index with full tran- 
scription, explanation and the like of the many Tibetan words in the 
text. In the absence of such an index much of value in the work may 

* escape notice, 
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It would be vain to attempt any criticism of the immense mass 
of detail provided here. For convenience one would prefer this 
ponderous monograph to be divided into two volumes, one containing 
Keapitel I to VIII, on the buildings themselves, and the other, Kapitel 
IX to XVIII, together with the Anhang, on Tsong-kha-pa, monks, 
festivals, dances and the ethnology of Amdo, etc. Incidentally, the 
Anhang (pp. 576-404) is an excellently written and well-illustrated 
description of the ** Dogpa ” tent-dwellers of the north-east grasslands, 
whose customs and mode of life closely resembles the nomads of the 
Chang-thang, even to the far west in Rupshu. Tanguts and other 
tribes are described. 

The two chapters on the religious dances contain the fullest and 
best illustrated treatment the subject has yet received, but it is rather 
to the unreformed monasteries that we must turn for the investigation 
of their earlier ritualistic forms; the monastic Cham-yigs, or dance 
manuals, deserve detailed study. 

All interested in Lamaism in its later development will find 
Dr. Filchner’s Atwmbwm major indispensible for reference. After 
reading it, they will be as much at home in Kumbum as the Londoner 
is in Westminster Abbey, Some may even regret that Dr. Filchner’s 
monograph has rendered a personal visit there superfluous. At any 
rate to supplement his information will be no light task for the future 
visitor. Fortunately there still remain plenty of other Tibetan 
monasteries to explore and record. 

H. Lee Suvrrteworru. 


Native ADMINISTRATION IX THE Union or Sour Arrica. By 
Howarp Rocers, B.A., LL.B. pp. 372. Johannesburg: Bantu 
Studies. 12s. 6d. Pe 


This book is the outcome of long and laborious ploughing through 
years of departmental reports and memoranda, and represents the 
inner history of the Department of Native Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa, its organization, functions, and activities from the 
time of union (1909-1910) till the beginning of 1933, Special chapters 
are devoted to subjects such as: Systems of Local Government in 
native areas, Native land administration, Recognition of native law, 
Native education, Natives in urban and industrial centres, ete., while 
the numerous appendixes give the more statistical information. 

For officials, for students of native administration, and especially 
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for those wishing to qualify in that subject for the University examina- 
tions, this book is most valuable, as it contains the information they 
require in tabloid form, neatly docketed. 

For overseas visitors and the general public who have heard 
vague criticisms about native administration in South Africa, this 
book alone will be of little help, as the reader feels himself perpetually 
hemmed in by pages of governmental regulations, ordnances, etc, 
(very necessary to master if one wishes to formulate or defend a 
criticism in a legal manner), which give little reference to the actual 
context out of which they arose. 

Only here and there, and mostly by reading between the lines, do 
we get a glimpse of the other party in the story—the natives themselves 
and their reaction to the various laws and proclamations. But this 
is to be expected. The author's task (which he has performed 
exceedingly well) was to provide authoritative information, in vade 
mecum form, on the activities and functions of the Department of 
Native Affairs, not to write a latter history of the natives of South 
Africa, That has already been written (The History of Native Policy 
in South Africa from 1830 to 1927, by Edgar H. Brookes), and should 
form an interesting companion volume to the above. 

A. N. Tucker. 


Tut Grammar or Tiv. By Captain R. C. Anganam. pp. 8 + 213. 
Kaduna: Nigerian Political Service, 1935. 

Captam Abraham has produced a grammar of Tiv (or Munshi) in 
which the phonetic and tonal system of the language is analysed 
thoroughly. As inso many West African languages, tones and grammar 
are closely bound up together : consequently tones play a very large 
part in this book. 

Readers should not be put off by the appearance of the printed 
page, a8 owing to the limitations of the press at Kaduna, where the 
book was published, the author has had to make use of types of different 
sizes and kinds to indicate different tones, Reading these varied types 
is a little dazzling at first, but the first stage is soon passed and the 
interpretation of the tones becomes easy. 

The phonetic introduction is not well arranged and there are one 
or two inaccuracies ; the well-worn meaningless descriptions of the 
sound of ng as ‘‘ nasal n"’ and ‘‘ the letter n becomes nasalized before 
k and g” occur once more : it is really time that these were decently 
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buried. What Captain Abraham has recorded as a glottal stop, I 
find as merely a diminution of breath force between two vowels and 
no stop. 

I have had an unusually favourable opportunity of testing the 
accuracy of Captain Abraham's work while in Nigeria, and if the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, this mixture contains many 
good ingredients. I had Tiv speakers on two separate occasions and 
read to them words and sentences from the grammar and vocabulary 
with the pronunciation and tones indicated, There was no doubt 
whatever that the men understood perfectly, for they illustrated by 
action wherever this was possible the meaning of the sentences and 
words read, and repeated them so that I could check the written 
representation. In this way I tested a large number of difficult points 
of grammar and vocabulary with complete success, The work is a 
valuable contribution to the study of tone languages. 

I. C. Warp. 


Tae Proxeric anp Tonat Strvcrure or Err, By Ipa C. Warp. 
pp. xvi + 186. 8) x 64. Cambridge: Heffer, 1933. 8s. 6. 


Dr. Ward's book has a dedication and an introduction but no 
preface. As the first of its kind in Africa it certainly needs a preface 
and none could be better than 

Fiat Luz, 
It is true that out of modesty this preface could not have been 
penned by the author but it flashes out from the text, so that really 
it doesn’t matter that there is no such preface. At last and vet 
the first of its kind for the West Coast comes Dr. Ward's book on 
the phonetic and tonal structure of Efik, Four years’ work and she 
is able to present the Open Sesame to the mysteries and difficulties 
of this tone language, So far only one person has succeeded in passing 
the Government Higher Standard in Efik, now the way 18 made easy, 

No European, and many have a score and more years to their 
credit in these regions, has been able to speak the language as a native. 
The secret 1s not that the language was not regarded as a tone language, 
for Goldie gave instances of that in his magnificent dictionary with 
his (Ris. inf) and (Fal. inf) after certain words, and the Rev, Luke in 
Pioneering in Mary Slessor's Country (he left the Cross River valley 
in 1890) had an inkling that if one took care of the sounds the sense 


ae 
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would necessarily take care of itself for he wrote “the language of 
the bookless native is accent and only accent”. 

It was known that there were semantic tones, but it was not realized 
that there were also grammatical and syntactic tones, and it is here 
that Dr. Ward's pioneering work has disclosed the secret, made clear 
the hidden difficulties. It is a book that is essential to anyone working 
in the Calabar Province and should be in the library of every District 
Office. Dr. Ward’s work will have far-reaching effects, effects which 
will echo through the realms of anthropology and force a re-adjustment 
of outlook. The Efik and the parent stock, Ibibio, have always been 
regarded by anthropologists as primitive people. Can a people be 
primitive whose thoughts are so precise, clear, and logical that they 
have evolved five forms of the aorist tense alone to express their 
shades of meaning! Neither the language, the thoughts, nor the 
modes of expressing them can be called primitive. Can the people 
who have evolved and moulded their language to fit their mental 
needs be any longer regarded as primitive ¢ 

Her work has also made it abundantly clear that it is useless to 
attempt to write native hymns to fit English tunes. In English, the 
sound of the word determines its sense, so it matters not in singing 
whether the tone of the word alters. In Efik the tone of the word 
fixes its meaning, consequently when an Efik sings his own songs 
he sings the words on the same relative tones in his song as he would 
use were he speaking, otherwise the sense would not be retained, 
In European languages the words are written to fit the tune ; in tone 
languages the tune must be made to fit the tones. 

The drift of this idea was expressed by a Yoruba, Dr. 0. A. Johnson, 
writing of his own tone language in 1921. ** In Yoruba, vowels are of 
greater importance than consonants, and tones than vowels, hence 
the peculiarity of the language that musical sounds can be employed 
to convey a correct idea of words in speech.”’ Dr. Ward has shown 
that it is essential to keep the correct relation of syntactical tone in 
order to convey the correct meaning. The meaning is lost if in the 
hymn tune the tune requires high notes to follow low notes where 
the syntax would require a low tone to follow a high tone. 

A moment's reflection will show the cogency of these remarks. 
Dr. Ward writes: “‘ The subjunctive is like the aorist in form. It 
differs from the Aorist in tone...” What a pitfall for writers of 
native hymns. 

It is difficult enough to realize that the only difference in Efik 
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between, “‘a teller of tales ” (an honourable calling, as it were) and 
“he tells tales (a sneak) is a matter of tone, the homograph is the 
same for both meanings, e.g. Obuk Mbuk, but to realize that an 
assertion becomes a condition purely by tone has made interpretation 
difficult. One must admire the local interpreters who have been able 
to transpose so easily and readily, while the greatest gratitude is due 
to Dr. Ward for revealing these difficulties and showing how and 
the manner in which they may be met and surmounted. It is thus 
clear that for Efik one must reverse Lewis Carroll's dictum and say 
instead, “‘ Take care of the sounds and the sense will take care of 
itself.”’ 

Following inevitably from Dr. Ward's researches in the part played 
by syntactical tones is the conviction felt for many years, but so far 
neither expressed nor followed by any, that no form of European 
grammar could supply a model upon which to base a grammar for 
a native language and certainly not for one whose syntax is inter- 
woven with tone variation for variation of use and meaning. Dr. Ward 
points out the necessity for a new way of dealing with such difficulties 
and does not follow conventional lines, thereby giving a newness and 
freshness to her work. 

A methodical examination of the book suggests the following 
comments which might be of assistance in another edition, 

p. 3: The replacement of the mitial ‘“‘k" by ‘t’' in Efik occurs 
also in the word “ tiene=follow ". The parent language has “ kiene ”’ 
just as it has “ kiet ’, and never “ tict ’. While the change of “ it” 
into “‘r*’ is also found in Ekritam (name of a town) which in full 
is Ekit Itam. 

p. 4: The nouns given which begin with a consonant other than 
nasal are, with two exceptions, foreign words: thus: Sokoro is from 
the Portuguese (?); kofinuk, tatabunko, bidak are all Ekoi words . 
Sitim is a corruption of a European name, probably Cheetham, who 
introduced this token currency, “‘ bia and tuep ” are the two exceptions 
an‘ in the parent language, Ibibio, “ bia’ appears as “ abia "’. 

p. 11: Footnote. ‘‘ Mbakara ’ comes from the root “ kara to rule 7’. 
and is applied irrespective of colour, so that it does not mean whits 
man, to anyone who rules or governs. As this function is discharged 
by the European it is applied to him. The word still survives in the 
language of the slave descendants of the West Indies, e.g, ‘ Bakra 
work neber done’. The word used to describe the first Europeans 
to Calabar, the Portuguese, still lingers in Calabar as Potoki, the 
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term is now applied to the Syrian traders. A white man is called 
Afia owo. 

p. 14: Ikotanakanda is more generally heard as Tkot Nakanda 
and the “t”’ does not then become a one-tap ‘“r”’, 

p. 15: The whistle in the “‘s”’ is in some localities replaced by 
“J as in the name Efien. 

pp. 21 and 24: The use of the semi-vowels “y" and “w”’ is 
to be preferred to the employment of diphthongs, because these 
semi-vowels assimilate more readily to the sounds obtained in speech 
and secondly, they act as guide to the European learner. Thus, a 
student will be nearer the correct Efik pronunciation when the verb 
“to throw down ” is written as “‘dwok” than as “duok’’. In the 
latter form he is liable to stress unduly the vowel “u”. 

pp. 27 and 28: The kymograph tracings also display (a) in the 
top diagram, short vowels ; (4) in the bottom diagram, long vowels. 
It would have been better, to illustrate the long and short consonants, 
if the vowels had been of the same time-length im each instance, for 
it is just possible that the length of the vowels affects by contrast 
the length of the consonant. 

p. 89: ‘“ Untranslatable particle.” This expression is, perhaps, 
a little unfortunate. The Efik are essentially logical and practical in 
the use of their language and the particle “ ke ” appears to be a form 
of the verb “ka” = go. Hence the use of “ke ~ implies motion, 
movement towards. Thus, in the footnote, Enye ke-edi means that 
“he is moving to come’, i.e. is actually on the way: while the particle 
“mon” may best be translated by “about to..." There is one 
omission in this most excellent work and that is a chapter on the 
plural form of the verb and the tonal structure and pattern of these 
forms. Thus, ‘dep bia = buy a yam” but to buy yams is * deme 
bia’: so also “enye efehe = he runs’ but “ mo efene =they run”. 

There are a few minor slips of no importance, thus :— 

p. 4: “Ekpri abia’’ does not mean “plenty of yams”, but 
“small yam "’. | 

p- 35: Footnote. The tones for “obon mosquito” are wrong. 
They are correctly shown on p. 38. The tabular form on pp. 113, 114, 
115, and 119 would be clearer if at the top of the columns were 
printed ;— 

Ist sing. 2nd sing. rd sing. 
and all plurals 
p. 142 : In the example given (-dep bia), and in previous instances, 
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these words are translated as “* buy yams", actually they mean “ buy 
one yam. If if is mtended to say “ buy yams” then the plural 
form of the verb should be used, i.e. “ -<deme bia”. 

p- 144: The affirmative “mi ntetie” is translated as “to sit 
down” ; so also is the negative *‘ mi nkutetie (sit down) whereas it 
means “not to sit down”. It is noticed that the positive meanings 
in the other examples have been attached to the negative side. These 
shoull be transposed in the next edition, 

p. 152; “Nne = mother’’ is an Igbo word due to the presence 
of many Igbo slaves. Eka is the Efik word. 

In conclusion, this work was undertaken and accomplished in 
London, Dr, Ward came out to Nigeria, to Calabar, to carry out 
more intensive research on the spot and to make investigations into 
the tonal structure of Igbo. A series of lectures to native students 
was arranged. The rather bored air of having to listen to another 
European butchering their language gave way, when she started to 
speak, to startled surprise and ended with open-mouthed admiration 
and astonishment. “‘ Why, that’s just how mother talks, she is one 
of us,” was a comment heard. What greater success is possible : what 
surer test of the accuracy of the work and methods could there be ? 

The book is essential to all who wish to learn Efik or the parent 
language, [bibio, for the tonal structure is the same in both. That 
the work would be of great use to students of Igbo seems probable 
because the main tonal features of these two Sudanic languages 
cannot greatly vary when it is realized with what ease members of 
tone languages learn the languages of surrounding tribes, A Hausa 
has as much difficulty as a European in learning these tonal languages. 

Dr. Ward's métier is clearly the investigation of tone languages, 
and most fortunate it is that the grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion will enable her to continue her research work into the tonal 
structure of West African languages. 





M. D. W. Jerrreys. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Kavas 

JR. H. W. BAILEY, in his “Iranian Studies IT (BSOS., 1933, 
p. 69sqq.), has made a new attempt to emend and interpret 
the difficult passage of the Iranian Bundahian (Anklesaria, p. 231, 13- 
232, 1) regarding Kay Kavaé. I think his interpretation much 
nearer to the real meaning of the passage than any of the earlier, 
including my own suggestions in Les Kayanides, p. 71. But I should 
now like to propose a few modifications of the interpretation of 

Mr. Bailey.) 

First, I thus read the final words of the passage: frazand vindiday 
nim mhaé “ he gave name to the foundling "*, The signs ha) after 
99099)) (vindiéay ; vindiéan “to find ’’) are probably a lapsus calami 
of an old copyist, who has repeated some of the signs of the foregoing 
gceagy)- As to the theme vind-, the Turfan texts in south- 
western dialect have always the form vindddan, which is borrowed 
from the northern dialect. In ordinary Pahlavi of the books, we also 
generally meet with this form; but the real south-western form 
vindiéan is to be found in the Pahlavi Commentary to the Vendidad. 
Mr. K. Barr has noted the following occurrences : in Vd. ii, 8 and 17 (of 
the Avestan text), Spiegel’s edition of the Commentary has (p. 10, 
IL. 11, 15, 20) 9g); the two good Copenhagen MSS. K 3a and K 35 
have se), g39)): and in one case the word is written in Persian letters 
above 4-ba; Vd. v, 14, Spiegel, p. 52, Il. 10-11: d&on pa frapard 
vindid (o@95))) ; Va. vii, 78, Spiegel, p. 101, 1. 18: ggg 9p. 

Mr. Bailey’s explanation of the words havdd, kavaSay, certainly 
holds. Now, evidently, the original significance of the words kava, 
kavdéay, was not wholly familiar to the Parsis; therefore some 
copyist has inserted the explanation aSurnay. 


1 | follow here and below my own method of transcription. As to the conjunction 
which Mr. Bailey, in accordance with Professor Nyberg, reads api-, [ look upon it as an 
ideogram. In ordinary prose texts this ideogram must certainly be read u- before the 
enclitic pronoun (u-4, u-sin, ete.), but [ think the older form wéa- could be read in 
metric texts, just as Neo-Persian has conserved older pronunciations in certain cases 
(the i24faf as a long i, ete.), according to the requirements of the metre, 
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The last word in 1. 14 of p. 231 in Anklesaria, 10), is to be 
read rade. 

Now it appears that we have before us a series of perfect verses of 
eight syllables, taken from some Pahlavi epic on the history of the 
Kayinians, Reduced to its main features, the plot must have been 
the same which in Arabic and Persian sources is related in the history 
of Dara (v, Les Kayanides, p. 150, and p. 71, n. 4); a new-born child 
is laid in a box and exposed on the river; he is found and adopted 
(or recognized) by the king (or the queen). If Mr. Bailey is right in 
reading Aavatalin and in translating “‘ Overseer of the Pages ", the 
passage in question must be somewhat disordered in arrangement. 
Evidently the person who delivered the little child to the “ Overseer 
of the Pages is Uzav himself, but only in the following verse do we 
read that he saw and took up the child. In this case we must suppose 
that the two verses have been interchanged, and, restoring their 
original order, we should read :— 

Uzav bé did, stad, bé parviré. 
pa kaviéayin b& aBsparé ; 

“ Uzav saw him, took him and had him nursed and delivered to 
the * Overseer of the Pages ’.” Yer 

Now, during the proof-reading, Mr. Bailey writes to me that 
he has been able to discover at Paris the whereabouts of the MS. 
of the Iranian Bundahiin which had been in the possession of 
J. Darmesteter, and that, collating it, he has found out that this 
MS. 1s a copy of a copy of TD, but has a few pencilled corrections 
from the original 7D itself. The Kavat passage reads as follows :-— 


sed), ~y NS POY PIE jPrens tp uy serra - - - 
Pies 1) Dion igo) 29» “)) IP SIH Nad 190))Daazy 
Pnger 20 9051 Spy de ony gongersy 
To this Mr. Bailey makes the following annotations :-— 


“ Hence there are three points : 


“ (1) pervert is now certain, 


(2) yoJagy seems now to be certain, and therefore I doubt 


if the correct interpretation of this passage pal kavalakdn bé . . . is 
yet found, 


of 


iF. 8 
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* (3y 99°5)) probably means vinditak and hence confirms your 
reading,” 
Having read this communication, which Mr. Bailey has kindly 


permitted me to make use of, I felt induced to examine the passage 


again, and now I propose to read not pa kavdéaydn b@ aBspard, but 
pa kavaéay yiin bé aBsaré. The verse of eight syllables is 
irreprehensible. By this reading, the supposition of an interchange 
of this verse and the following falls away, and I read : 

kavaé [aBurnay] andar kéB8is-é bid, 

uda-dan pa rode be hist; 

pa kavaday yiin bz aBsaré. 

Usav bé dié, stad, be parvars ; 

frazand vindiéay nam nihdé. 


“ Kavaé [gloss : Le.‘ child "] was in a box, and they put him on 
the river; the blood froze in [the body of] the child. Uzav saw him, 
took him and had him nursed ; he gave name to the foundling child,”’ 

“He gave name... ,” Le. he gave him the name “ child”, 
that neutral name symbolizing the fact that the origin of the baby 
was unknown. 

The rhyme afsoré—parvaré is noteworthy. 
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Kha and other Words denoting “ Zero” in Connection 
with the Metaphysics of Space 
By Ananpa K. Coomanaswamy 


HA, cf. Greek yéos, is generally “ cavity"; and in the Rtg Veda, 
particularly, “the hole in the nave of a wheel through which 

the axle runs” (Monier-Williams). In Journ. U.P. Hist. Soc., Vii, 
44-5 and 62, Mr. A. N. Singh shows conclusively that in Indian mathe- 
matical usage, current during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, kha means “ zero’; Siiryadeva, commenting on Aryabhata, says 
“ the khas refer to voids (khdni éiinyd wpa laksitani) .. . thus khad- 
tinake means the eighteen places denoted by zeros’. Amongst other 
words denoting zero are sanyo, didn, ryoma, antariksa, nobha, ananta, 
and piirna.' We are immediately struck by the fact that the words 
siinya ~ void "', and pirna “ plenum" should have a common reference : 
the implication being that all numbers are virtually or potentially 
present im that which is without number; expressing this as an 
equation, ) = x — x, it is apparent that zero is to number as possibility 


* Tt may as well be pointed out bere that although “ The decimal notation must 
have been in existence amd in common usr amongst the mathematicians long before 
the idea of applying the place-ralue principle to a xystem of word names could have 
been conceived " (Singh, loc. cit., p, 61), and although « decimal scale has actually 
bern found mt Mobenjordaro (Mackay, “ Further Excavations at Moheryjocas a 
Journ. Hoy. Soe, Arts, No. 4233, 1934, p. 222), it is by no means the intention of the 
Present article to present an argument for a Ry Vedic knowledge of gither the decimal 
phyial and otal inpctions of the terma yh ee ai Oa 
num bere, 7 & Pa | rk 
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to actuality. Again, employment of the term ananta with the same 
reference implies an identification of zero with infinity ; the beginning 
of all series being thus the same as their end. This last idea, we may 
observe, is met with already in the earlier metaphysical literature, for 
example Rg Veda, iv, 1, 11, where Agni is described as * hiding both 
his ends’ (guhamdno anta); Attareya Br., ui, 43, °° the Agnistoma is 
like a chariot-wheel, endless’ (ananfa); Jatiminiya Op. Br., 1, 35, 
rs the Year is endless (anante), its two ends (anfa) are Winter and Spring 

so is the endless chant " (anantavi saman). These citations suggest 
that: it may be possible to account for the later mathematicians’ selec- 
tion of technical terms by reference to an earlier usage of the same 
or like terms in a purely metaphysical context. 

Our intention being to demonstrate the native connection of the 
mathematical terms kia, ete., with the same terms as employed in 
purely metaphysical contexts, it will be necessary to prepare the 
diagram of a circle or cosmic wheel (cakra, mandala) and to point 
out the significance of the relationships of the parts of such a diagram 
according to universal tradition and more particularly in accordance 
with the formulation of the Rg Veda. Take a piece of blank paper 
of any dimensions, mark a point anywhere upon it, and with this 
point as centre draw two concentric circles of any radius, but one 
much less than the other; draw any radius from the centre to the 
outer circumference. With exception of the centre, which as point 
is necessarily without dimension, note that every part of our diagram 
is merely representative; that is, the number of circles may be 
indefinitely increased, and the number of radii likewise, each circle 
thus filled up becoming at last a plane continuum, the extended 
ground of any given world or state of being; for our purpose we are 
considering only two such worlds—mythologically speaking, Heaven 
and Earth, or paychologically, the worlds of subject and object— 
as forming together the world or cosmos, typical of any particularized 
world which may be thought of as partial within it. Finally, our 
diagram may be thought of either as consisting of two concentric 
circles with their common radii and one common centre, or as the 
diagram of a wheel, with its felly, nave, spokes, and axle-point. 

Now in the first place, as a geometrical symbol, that is to say 
with respect to measure or numeration, our diagram represents the 
logical relationships of the concepts naught or zero, inconnumerable 
unity, and indefinite multiplicity ; the blank (4i#nya) surface having 
no numerical significance ; the central point (indu, bindu) being an 
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inconnumerable unity (inconnumerable, advaita, because there cannot 
be conceived a second centre}; and either circumference an endless 
(ananfa) series of points, which may be thought of as numbers: the 
totality (sarvam) of the numbered, that is to say individual, points 
representing the sum of a mathematically infinite series extending 
from one to “infinity”, and conceivable as plus or minus according 
to the direction of procedure. The whole area (éarira) delimited 
corresponds to place (dea), a revolution of the circles about their 
centre corresponds to time (dala), It will be observed further that any 
radius connects analogous or corresponding points or numbers on the 
two circumferences'; if now we suppose the radius of one or both 
circles indefinitely reduced, which brings us to the central point as 
limiting concept (that is also “as it was in the beginning”), it is 
evident that even this point can only be thought of as a plenum of 
all the numbers represented on either circumference On the other 
hand, this point, at the same time that it represents an inconnumerable 
unity, and as we have just seen, a plenum, must also be thought of 
as representing, that is as the symbol of, zero; for two reasons— 
(1) inasmuch as the concept to which it refers is by definition without 
place and without dimensions, and therefore non-existent, and (2) the 
mathematically infinite series, thought of as both plus and minus 
according to direction, cancel out where all directions meet in common 
focus. 

So far as I know, Indian literature does not provide a specific 
exegesis exactly corresponding to what is given in the preceding 
paragraph. What we do find in the metaphysical and religious traditions 
is a corresponding usage of the symbol of the Wheel (primarily the, or 
a wheel of the, solar chariot), and it is in this connection that we first 
meet with some of the most significant of those terms which are later 
on employed by the mathematicians. In Rq Veda i, 155, 6; i, 164, 
2, 11, 14, 14, and 48; Atharea Veda, x, 8, 4-7; Kausitali Br., xx, 1: 
Jaminiya Up. Br., 1,35; Brhaddranyaka Up., i, 5, 15+ Svetdsvatara 
Up.,i, 4; Praina Up., vi, 5-6; and like texts, the Year as an ever- 
lasting sequence is thought of as an unwasting wheel of life,'a revolving 
wheel of the Angels, in which all things have their being and are 
manifested in succession ; “‘ none of its spokes is last in order”, Rg 


* 1 


Veda, v, 85, 5. The parts of the wheel are named as follows: ani, 


' The familiar principle * as above, so below " is illustrated here, 
* The notion of exemplariam is expressed here, with respect to number or mathe- 
matical individuality. 
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the axle-point within the nave (note that the axle causes revolution, 


but does not itself revolve); kha, ndbhi, the nave (usually as space 
within the hub, occasionally as the hub itself): ara, spoke, connecting 
hub and felly; nemi, pavi, the felly. It should be observed that 
ndbla, from root nabh, to expand, is also “ navel "; Similarly in 
anthropomorphic formulation, “navel” corresponds to “ space 
(Maitri Up., vi, 6); in Rg Veda, the cosmos is constantly thought 
of as ‘ expanded ”’ (root yen) from this chthonic centre. 

Certain passages indicating the metaphysical significance of the 
terms ami, kha, and nab/i in the Rg Veda may now be cited. It should 
be premised that we find here in connection with the constant use of 
the wheel symbol, and absence of a purely geometrical formulation, 
the term dm employed to express ideas later on referred to by the 
words indu or bindu.* Vedic dni, being the axle-point within the 
nave of the wheel, and on which the wheel revolves, corresponds exactly 
to Dante's al punto dello stelo al cui la prima rota va dintorno, Paradiso, 
xiii, 11-12. The metaphysical significance of the ani is fully brought 
out in Rg Veda, i, 35, 6 dniti na rathyam amrta adhi lasthuh, “as on 
the axle-point of the chariot-wheel are actually-existent the und ying 
(Angels or intellectual principles): which also supplies the answer 
to the well-known problem, “ How many Angels can stand on the point 
of a needle?” More often the nave of the wheel, rather than the 
axle-point specifically, is treated as its centre; nor need this confuse 
us if we reflect that just as under limiting conditions (indefinite reduc- 
tion of the radius, or when the central point has been identified but 
the circle not yet drawn) the centre represents the circle, so under 
similar conditions (metaphysically tn principio) the axle-point implies 
the nave or even the whole wheel—the point without dimension, and 
a principal space not yet expanded (or as the Rg Veda would express 
it, “closed ”) being the same in reference. The nave then, kha or 
ndbha of the world wheel is regarded as the receptable and fountain 
of all order, formative ideas, and goods: for example, il, 28, 5, rdhydma 
fe taruna Kham ytasya “ may we, O Varuna, win thy nave of Law”: 
vill, 41, 6, where in Trita Aptya “all oracles (kdvya) are set as is 
the nave within the wheel" (cakre nabhir iva); iv, 28, where Indra 


1 Indu occurs in the Ry Veda on“ drop" in connection with Soma: in Atharen 
Veda, vii, 108, 6, a5 “ point on a die; and grammatically as the designation of 
Fane he te ent Brahmava, vi, 9, 19-20 ix of interest : tadaced tos Bi sdlaran 
mana ied, ie.“ the Patriarchs are as it were drops (indw in pl.), as it were the intellectual 
principle". In Ry Veda, vi, 44, 2, Indu is evidently Soma ; in vii, 54,2. Vaanto spati 
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opens the closed or hidden naves or rocks (apihitd. . . kha@ni in verse 1, 
ayiiitdni agnd in verse 5) and thus releases the Seven Rivers of Life." 
In v, 32, 1, where Indra breaks open the Fountain of Life (utscm) 
this is again an emptying out of the hollows (khani), whereby the 
fettered floods are released, 

According to an alternative formulation, all things are thought of 
as ante princymum shut up within, and in princi pio as proceeding from, 
4 common ground, rock, or mountain (budhna, ari, parvaia, ete.) : 
this ground, thought of as resting island-like within the undifferentiated 
sea of universal possibility (x, 89, 4, where the waters pour sagarasya 
Gudhnat), is merely another aspect of our axle-point (di), regarded 
as the primary assumption toward which the whole potentiality of 
existence is focussed by the primary acts of intellection and will. 
This means that @ priori undimensioned space (kha, akaéa, ete.) 
rather underlies and is the mother of the point, than that the latter 
has an independent origin; and this accords with the lovical order 
of thought, which proceeds from potentiality to actuality; non-being 
to being. This ground or point is in fact the “ rock of ages "’ (asmany 
anante, ?, 130, 3: adrim acyulam, vi, 17, 5). Here ante principrum 
Agni lies occulted (guhi santam, i, 141, 3, etc.) as Ahi Budhnya, “ in 
the ground of space, concealing both his ends” (hudhne rajaso .. . 
quhamano anid, iv, 1, 11, where it may be noted that guhamano anta 
is tantamount to anan/a, literally “* end-leas "*, in-finite,” “* eternal '’), 
and hence he is called “chthonic” (nabhir agni prthivwa, i, 59,2, etc.), 
and first born in this ground (jayata prathamah . . . budhne, iv, 1, 11), 
he stands erect, Janus-like, at the parting of the ways (ayor ha skambha 
.. + pathdm visarge, x, 5, 6); hence he gets his chthonie steeds and 
other treasures (asvahudhnd, x, 8, 3: budhnyd vasiini, vii, 6, 7). It is 
only when this rock is cleft that the hidden kine are freed, the waters 
flow (1, 62, 5, where Brhaspati bhinad adrim and vidad gah: v, 41, 12, 
Sravante dpah .. . adreh). This is, moreover, a centre without place, 
and hence when the Waters have come forth, that is when the COSMOS 

- * The Rivers, of course, represent ensembles of possibility (hones they are often 


spoken of a3 “ maternal") with respect to a like number of “ worlds " or planos of 
being, os in i, 22, 16 prthiryd expta dhdamabhih. Our terms kha, a4na, ete, are nrcessurily 
employed in the plural when the “ creation " is envisaged with respect to the cosmos 
not asa single “ workd "| but as composnd of two, three, or seven originally unmanj- 
feated but now to be conceptually distinguished “worlds; the solar chariot having 
one, two, three, or seven wheels accordingly, Tt is perhaps because the chariot of 
the Year is more often than not thought of as two-wheeled (Heaven and Earth) and 
therefore provided with two analogous axle-pointa that dai was not lator employed 
asa verbal symbol of “ one". 
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has come to be, one asks as in x, 111, 8, “ where is their beginning 
(agram), where their ground (hudhnah), where now, ye Waters, your 
innermost centre ?*’ (madiyam .. . antah).? 

Thus metaphysically, in the symbolism of the Wheel. the surface 
—blank (#nya) in the initial non-being (asat) of any formulation (sam- 
kalpa)—represents the truly infinite (adit?) and maternal possibility 
of being; the axle-point or nave, exemplary being (wisvam ehom, 
Ry Veda, iii, 54, 8 = integral omnipresence) ; the actual construction, 
a mentally accomplished partition of being into existences; each 
spoke, the integration of an individual as nama-riipa, that is as 
archetypal inwardly and phenomenal outwardly; the felly, the 
principle of multiplicity (visamatva), Or employing a more theological 
terminology: the undetermined surface represents the Godhead 
(aditi, parabrahman, tamas, apah); the axle-point or immovable rock, 
God (dditya, aparabrahman, iévara, jyoti); the circle of the nave, 
Heaven (srarga); any point on the circumference of the nave, an 
intellectual principle (ndma, dev); the felly, Earth with its analogous 
(anuripa) phenomena (eised raipant); the construction of the wheel, 
the sacrificial act of creation (karma, srsti), ita abstraction the act 
of dissolution (/aya). Furthermore, the course (gaft) of any individual 
upon the pathway of a spoke is in the beginning centrifugal (pravrtta) 
and then again centripetal (mivrtfa), until the centre (madfya) is found ; 
and when the centre of individual being coincides with the centre of 
the wheel, he is emancipate (mukta), the extension of the wheel no 
longer involving him in local motion, at the same time that its entire 
circuit now becomes for him one picture (jagaccitra)® seen in simul- 
taneity, who as “ round-about-seer", paridrastr, now “ overlooks 
everything ", viteam abhicaste, i, 164, 44. 

In order to understand the use of terms for “ space” (kha, akisa, 
antariksa, Siinya, etc.) * as verbal symbols of zero (which represents 
privation of number, and is yet a matrix of number in the sense 


1 Madhya ia “ middio"’ in all senses, and also alechraically “ me pai 
metaphysical values, cf. in the Ay Veda niadAye sige ancl idedogd wat Ret 
dndm upodaye as tho place of Agni or Varuna and in Chandogya Up., iii, Ll, 1 ekata 
mathye atine “single in the midmost station ", | 

* For the construction of the wheel, ef. Ay Veda, viii, 77, % akhidat khe ania ira 
khedaya and discussion in my A» i in Fadic ondilon | 
a. na tone ¥ Angel and Titan, an essay in Vedic ontology, to appear 

a Sankaricirya, Snilmrniripaua, (5. 

‘ Sanya dors rect appear in the fig Veda, 


re privation " though dina oocura in the menses of 
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0 =x —2)," it must be realized that dhisa, ete., represent primarily 
a concept not of physical space, but of a purely principial space without 
dimension, though the matrix of dimension.? For example, “ all these 
beings arise out of the space (ahasad samapadyanta) and return into 
the space (@kasam pratyastam yanti), For the space is older than they, 
and is their last resort (pardyanam),” Chandogya Up. i, 9,1; “ space 
is the name of the permissive cause of individual-integration,”’ dase 
tai ndma ndmarapayor nirvahita, Chandogya Up., viii, 14; and just 
as Indra “ opens the closed spaces, apihitd khdni, Ry Veda, iv, 28, 1, 
so the Self “ awakens this rational (cosmos) from that space ", @hisat 
esa khalu wai cetamatram bodhayati, Maitri Up., vi, 17, in other 
words ex nifialo fit. Furthermore, the locus of this ** space ” is “* within 
you’: “what is the intrinsic aspect of extension is the supernal 
fiery energy in the vacance of the inner man ”’, fat svaripait nabhasah 
khe antarbhitasya yat param tejah, Maitri Up., vii, 117; and this 
same ‘space in the heart’ (antarhrdaya dias) is the locus (dyatane, 
vefma, nida, koga, ete.) where are deposited in secret (quha nihitam) 
all that is ours already or may be ours on any plane (loka) of experience 
- (Chandogya Up., viii, 1, 1-3). At the same time, Brhaddranyaka Up., 
v, 1, this “ ancient space ” (Aa) 1s identified with Brahman and with 
the Spirit (Kiam brahma, kham purdnam, viiyuram kham ii), and this 
Brahman is at the same time a plenum or pleroma (pirna) such that 
“when plenum is taken from plenum, plenum yet remains “4 

Here we get precisely that equivalence of tha and pirna, void and 
plenum, which was remarked upon as noteworthy in the verbal notation 
of the mathematicians. The thought, moreover, is almost literally 
repeated when Bhaskara in the Bijaganita (ed. Calcutta, 1917, pp. 17-18) 
defines the term ananfa thus, ayam ananto rasih Khahara ity weyate. 
Asmin vikdrah khahare na rasdvam pravistesca nihsrtesu bahusvapi syal 
layasrstikale ‘nante ‘cyute bhittaganesu yadvat, that is * This fraction of 
which the denominator is zero, is called an infinite quantity. In this 
quantity consisting of that which has cipher for its divisor, there is 


' Observe that the dual series of plus and minus numbers represents “ paira of 
opposites "", downdven, 

? * Transzendenter Raum der Ewigkeit iat der Akfda vor allem auch da, wo er 
als Ausgangepunkt, ala Schopfangegraund und als Ziel, ala A und Oder Welt angeschaut 
wind. Scharbrau, Die Idee der Schipfung in der vedischen Literafwr, 1932, p. 56; 

es: which haa no size, though the principle of size," Eckhart, i, 114, 
2 Nabha, from root aahi “to expand", ete., ns also in nd4hi “navel and “ nave”. 
A secondary senac of mabA ia “ to destroy ". 
* This text occurs in almost the same form in Athares Veda, x, 8, 29. 


— ts, 
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no alteration, though many be added or subtracted ; just as there is 
no alteration in the Infinite Immovable (anante acyute) ! at the time 
of the emanation or resolution of worlds, though hosts of beings are 
emanated or withdrawn ”’. 

It may be observed further that while in the Rg Veda we “do 
not find the use of names of things to denote numbers, we do find 
instances of numbers denoting things ’’ (Singh, loc. cit., p. 56). In 
vii, 103, 1, for example, the number “ twelve * denotes the “ year” : 
in x, 71, 3, “ seven” stands for “‘ rivers of life” or “ states of being *. 
It is thus merely a converse usage of words when the mathematicians 
make use of the names of things to denote numbers: to take the 
most obvious examples, it is just what should be expected, when we 
find that one is expressed by such words as ddi, indu, aija, prihwt ; 
two by such as yama, aévind; three by such as agni, vaigvdnara, 
haranetra, bhuvana ; four by veda, dis, yuga, samudra, ete.; five by 
prana; six by ytu; and so forth. It is not to be understood, of 
course, that the number-words are all of Vedic origin ; many suggest 
rather an epic vocabulary, e.g. pandava for five, while others, such as 
netra for two have an obvious and secular source, In certain cases 
an ambiguity arises, for example loka as representing either three or 
fourteen, dié as representing four or ten, but this can be readily under- 
stood; in the last-mentioned case for example, the quarters have 
been thought of in one and the same cosmology as either four, or if 
we count up eight quarters and half-quarters, adding the zenith and 
nadir, as ten. Taken in its entirety as cited by Singh, the numerical 
vocabulary can hardly antedate the beginning of the Christian era 
(we find that ten is represented amongst other words by avatéra ; 
six by raga). 

If we attempt to account for the forms of the ideograms of numbers 
in a similar fashion, we shall be on much Jess certain ground. A few 
suggestions may nevertheless be made. For example, a picture writing 
of the notion “ axle-point ” could only have been a “* point "’, and of 
the concept “ nave” could only have been a “round 0", and both 
of these signs are employed at the present day to indicate zero, The 
upright line that represents “ one’ may be regarded as a pictogram 
of the axis that penetrates the naves of the dual wheels, and thus 
at once unites and separates Heaven and Earth. The Devaniigari 
and Arabic signs for three correspond to the trident (triéala) which 

‘Ch aimeany aneate and adr 


os macvuicm cited above with the meaning “ rock of 
res”. 
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is known to have been from very ancient times an Apni or Siva. 
A priori it might be expected that a sign for “ four” should be eruci- 
form following the notion of extension in the directions of the four 
airts (dis) ; and we find in fact in Saka script that “ four ” is represented 
by a sign X, and that the Devanagari may well be thought of as 
a cursive form derived from a like prototype. Even if there be sufficient 
foundation for such suggestions, it is hardly likely that a detailed 
interpretation of ideograms of numbers above four could now be 
deduced. We can only say that the foregoing suggestions as to the 
nature of numerical ideograms rather support than counter the views 
of those who seek to derive the origins of symbolism, script, and 
speech from the concept of the circuit of the Year. 

It is, however, beyond question that many of the verbal symbols 
—the case of Kia for “ zero” is conspicuous—used by Indian mathe- 
maticians had an earlier currency, that is to say before a development 
of mathematical science as such, in a more universal, metaphysical 
context. That a scientific terminology should thus have been formu- 
lated on the basis of a metaphysical terminology, and by no means 
without a full consciousness of what was being done (as the citation 
from Bhaskara clearly shows), is not only in accordance with all 
that we know of the natural course of Indian thought, which takes 
the universal for granted and proceeds to the particular, but also 
admirably illustrates what from a traditionally orthodox point of view 
would be regarded as constituting a natural and right relationship 
of any special science to the metaphysical background of all sciences. 
One is reminded of words in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, dated 
in 1879, on the Restoration of Christian Philosophy, as follows: 
“ Hence, also, the physical sciences, which now are held in so much 
repute, and everywhere draw to themselves a singular admiration, 
because of the wonderful discoveries made in them, would not only 
take no harm from a restoration of the philosophy of the ancients, 
but would derive great protection from it. For the fruitful exercise 
and increase of these sciences it is not enough that we consider facts 
and contemplate Nature. When the facts are well known we must 
rise higher, and give our thoughts with great care to understanding 
the nature of corporeal things, as well as to the investigation of the 
laws which they obey, and of the principles from which spring their 
order, their unity in variety, and their common likeness in diversity, 
Tt is marvellous what power and light and help are given to these 
investigations by Scholastic philosophy, if it be wisely used .. . there 
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Is no contradiction, truly so called, between the certain and proved 
conclusions of recent physics, and the philosophical principles of the 
Schools.” These words by no means represent a merely Christian 
apologetic, but rather enunciate a generally valid procedure, in which 
the theory of the universal acts at the same time with suggestive 
force and normatively with respect to more specific applications. We 
may reflect on the one hand that the decimal system, with which 
the concept of “zero” is inseparably connected, there in India was 
developed ' by scholars who were very surely, as their own words 
prove, deeply versed in and dependent upon an older and traditional 
metaphysical interpretation of the meaning of the world; and on 
the other, that had it not been for its boasted and long-maintained 
independence of traditional metaphysics (in which the principles, if 
not the facts of relativity are explicit)* modern scientific thought 
might have reached much sooner than has actually been the case 
a scientifically valid formulation and proof of such characteristic 
notions as those of an expanding universe and the finity of physical 
space. What has been outlined above with respect to the special 
science of mathematics represents a principle no less valid in the case 
of the arts, as could easily be demonstrated at very great length. 
For example, what is implied by the statement in Aifareya Brahmana, 
vi, 27, that “it is in imitation of the angelic works of art that any 
work of art such as a garment or chariot is made here ” ? is actually 
to be seen in the hieratic arts of every traditional culture, and in the 
characteristic motifs of the surviving folk-arts everywhere. Or in the 
case of literature: epic (Volsunga Saga, Beowulf, the Cuchullain and 
Arthurian cycles, Mahibhirata, Buddhacarita, ete.) and fairy-tale 
(notably for example, Jack and the Beanstalk) repeat with infinitely 
varied local colouring the one story of jitavid yi, Genesis... The whole 


. 1“ The place system of the Babylonians... fell on fertile soil only among the 
Hindos ... algebra, which is distinctly Hindu . . . uses the principle’ 6f local vain 
(M. J. Babb, in JAQS., vol. 51, p. 52). That the “ Arabic” numerals are ultimately 
of Indian origin is now generally admitted; what their adoption meant for the 
development of European science need not be emphasized, | 

Le Ct. aperergg SH as on iv, 2, “Asa man in a boat going forward seca a 
SUOnArY Object moving backward, | rz a 
asters Moving backward.® hy Heth: 20. St LARK 8 pian seat Ai eee 

2 See my Trtasformation af Nature in Art, 1934, p. Band note &. 

_* Cf. Siecke, Die Litheayeschichte des Himmels, Strasburg, 1892: and Jeremias 

“ Die Menschheitsbildung ist cin cinheitliches Ganzes, ei oie den vernsbiadiiter 


Kulturen findet man die Dialekte der einon Coistes: be ogy sty . - 
lier, 0d. 2, x. einen Geistessprache,” Altorienialische (feistes- 


cid 
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point of view can indeed be recognized in the Indian classification 
of traditional literature, in which the treatises (#@sfras) on auxiliary 
sciences such as grammar, astronomy, law, medicine, architecture, 
ete., are classed as Vedifiga, “ limbs or powers of the Veda,” or as 
Upaveda, “ accessory with respect to the Veda”; as Guénon expresses 
it, “ Toute science apparaissait ainsi comme un prolongement de la 
doctrine traditionelle elle-méme, comme une de ses applications . . . 
une connaissance inférieure si l'on veut, mais pourtant encore une 
véritable connaissance,’ while, per contra, “ Les fausses synthéses, 
qui s'efforcent de tirer le supérieur de l'inférieur . . . ne peuvent jamais 
étre quhypothétiques ... En somme, la science, en méconnaissant 
les principes et en refusant de s'y rattacher, se prive A la fois de la 
plus haute garantie qu'elle puisse recevoir et de la plus siire direction 
qui puisse lui étre donnée . . . elle devient douteuse et chancelante 
..ce sont lA des caractéres généraux de la pensée proprement moderne ; 
voila & quel degré d’abaissement intellectuel en est arrivé ['Occident, 
depuis qu'il est sorti des voies qui sont normales au reste de 
Vhumanité ” 3 
* Even the “ Machiavellian" Artha-tistra (i, 3) proceeds from the principle 
seadharmah scargaya dmantydya ca, taxya atizrame lobah satkardd wechidyeta “ vorn- 
tion leads to heaven and eternity ; in case of a digression from this norm, the world is 


brought to ruin by confusion ™. 
* René Guénon, Orient ef Gecident, Paria, 10%) (extracts from ch. ii). 
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Balti Proverbs 
Collected by A. F. C. Rean 


pae land of Baltistan lies in Kashmir State territory beyond the 
Himalayan range and to the north of the province of Ladakh. 
It is occasionally called Little Tibet, but nowadays it is usuall y referred 
to by the State as that part of Ladakh which comes under the juris- 
diction of the Skardu Tehsil. Some hundred thousand people speak 
the Balti language, which in some instances would appear to resemble 
more the written Tibetan than any spoken dialect of that language. 
Proverbs and sayings are in daily use even among the most un- 
educated, and they are usually referred to as Mot-i mi-<i fam-lo, i.e. 
sayings of the men of olden times. 


Below are given fifteen of the most common. 


Chhu med yul-i hrkong chhogo, 
can med yul-i bre chhogo. 


Phyanphi myn la yul med, 
Khrosphi myu la zan med. 

Billa medpi nangping byua 
khang-go. 


Mi-i tam la chhes na rang tam 
chia, 


Longko gang na hiyw hapu. 


The canals (are) large in a 
waterless land, the measures (are) 
large in a land without grain 
can —= general term for prepared 
cereals; bre = wooden measure 
of about two pounds. 

The wanderer has no land, (and) 
the sulky one no food. 

The mouse is the head in a 
house without a cat. Khang-go — 
the head of the house, 

If one believed any man’s word, 
one’s own word would be as water, 

(Used in the sense that: One's 
word is valueless if only a repeti- 
tion of hearsay.) 

When the inner stomach is full 
then whistle. (If one gets what 
one wants then what matter 
anything or anyone else.) 

longka = second stomach of 
animals, commonly employed to 
imply the seat of personal satis- 
faction. Ayu = whistling, 


a 
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Spyangku rgas na sang lu thob. 


Rang-yul khser-i gomba. 
Sa byungma rdzes, kha byungme 


fam. 


Skyang traq na brang chhog. 


Rgod mang la nqu mang. 


Hrmag tam mai zer, hrmag 
can 20. , 


Kasman-i stagji-kha, hashagq-i 
theang bed. 


Sning minma na hlwa hrkwed., 
Mi-sar khide bes ma byos, khi- 
sar khide ling ma byos. 


Lalig-i thik na kangma, 


READ— 


Although the wolf grow old he 
gets the sheep. (A rogue 1s always 
a rogue in spite of his age.) 

In the homeland, steps are 
golden. 

The footprint which comes out 
of the earth, the word which 
comes out of the mouth. (A 
man is known by his words.) 

If the disobedient (son, boy,) 
increase, then the chest breaks, 
(A child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame,” Prov. 
xxix, 15.) 

Much laughing (brings) much 
weeping. 

Don't speak when in a crowd, 
eat its food. (‘The less he spoke the 
more he heard.) 

The magpie builds his nest on a 
desolate tree. (Tyranny can only 
be exercised over the helpless.) 

When one gives the heart they 
steal the stomach. (Give him an 
inch and he'll take an ell.) 

Don't travel with a new (in- 
experienced) man, don’t go hunt- 
ing with a new dog. 

The foot should keep within 
the size of the quilt. (Spend and 
think according to your income.) 

(N’étends pas tes pieds au deli 
de la couverture.) Jalig = a kind 
of patchwork quilt. 


OTHERS 


Thyu la thagpa. 


Rang-yul bjed na pha-skad ma 
bjed. 


To a string a rope. (To make’ 
mountains out of molehills.) 

Though the homeland be for- 
gotten, the mother tongue never, 
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Hrmagq log na hyag rdob. 


Shu phiyungmi bar la ngus na, 
chiu bora bar la rgod; shu 
phyungmi bar la rgod na, chhu 
borbi bar la napus. 


Mi manging tam ma zer, chhu 


manging rab ma byos. 


Byabu kinam la, zanmo sa la. 


Sha halal, sha-chiu harm. 


Golong chhu-i duksa, anmed 
nad-1 duksa. 


Rang da rang la logpat. 


Chhu khyerbi mi rai la khril. 


If the crowd so desire the yak 
must be slaughtered. (When in 
Rome do as Rome does.) 

Weep when making the water 
track, and you'll laugh when the 
water flows down; laugh when 
you make the water track, and 
you'll weep when the water flows 
down. 

shu = earth embankments to 
control the water in irrigation. 

(Care im preparation is re- 
warded by the work standing all 
tests.) Also used in reference to 
the upbringing of a child. 

Don't converse in a crowd, 
don’t ford in deep water. (Don’t 
attempt an mnpossibility.) 

The bird's in the sky, the grain 
on the earth. (One cannot be 
nourished by a supply afar off.) 

The meat is lawful, but the 
gravy unlawful. (One is an 
object of convenience, esteemed 
and despised as the occasion 
demands, ) | 

A hollow for water and a weak 
one for sickness. (One cannot 
expect more than the particular 
circumstance or person is capable 
of giving.) 

duksa, from dukpa (to remain), 
and sa, place, etc. 

From self it will certainly come 
back to self. (Paid back in one’s 
own coin.) 

A drowning man clutches even 
a sword. (A drowning man 
clutches a straw.) 








| 
| 
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Kho zose medpa ngarmo brod 
ma shes. 


Sning la tshk med na mk la 
thik med, 


‘Amal na rongkhang, hikmat na 
rez. 

Gut phono patse lagpi lekhar 
rgyal. 


Without having eaten the 
bitter, there is no appreciation 
of the sweet taste, 

When there is no feeling in the 
heart there is nothing shown in 
the eye. (Sympathy is no use 
except it be from the heart.) 

Good works but bring the 
grave, but skill brings a living. 

An alpenstock is better than a 
half-witted brother. 


The Four Classes of Urdu Verbs 
By T. Graname Bary 


Hem the point of view of causality, Urdu verbs may be divided 

theoretically into four classes, according to their form : Intrans., 
Trans., First Causal, Second Causal. In this note I have kept before 
myself the difference hetween the form and the meaning of a verb: 
but, though fully cognizant of what some grammarians say about 
~ verbs used transitively or intransitively”’, I find it more convenient 
in practice to say simply “intr. verb” and “trans, verb”’. As Lam 
here not writing a treatise on general grammar, but merely making 
a few remarks on Urdu verbs, I will content myself with defining 
roughly the terms used: intr. verb, one which does not take a real 
object ; trans. verb, one which can take a real object (so-called cognate 
objects being ignored). 

A trans, verb is trans. whether the object is expressed or not, but 
a few verbs may be genuinely both trans. and intr. Thus in English : 
he went to change his clothes (trans.); he went to change (trans., 
object suppressed) ; true friends do not change (intrans,). 

So in Urdu palaind and badalna can be truly intransitive as well as 
trans. All trans. verbs in Urdu can be used with obj, suppressed, 
but the suppression of the object leaves them trans. 

Intrans. verbs may be further subdivided into ordinary intrans, 
and purely neuter, as in the phrases: he turned-out of his room. for 
me, and he turned-out a thief. 

Some Urdu verbs have no causals in use (I went into this in Bull. 
S.O.8., v, 1,521); of a few it may be said that they have three. In 
practice possihly the most useful method of describing them is 
that mentioned above, viz. calling the causal of an intr. verb its 
trans. ; or if we start with the trans. verb, we may call the intrans, 
verb a middle or passive, 

Important General Rule—So far as meaning goes, trans. verbs 
have no causals, The so-called causals of trans. verbs are causals 
of their passives, 

We may then put verbs in four columns :— 

(1) intr. (2) trans. (3) so-called first causal. (4) so-called second 
causal. Very few verbs appear in all four columns, some appear in 
only one, 

VOL. VI. PART §, a 
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Column | contains all truly intrans. verbs. 

Column 2 contains trans. verbs (i.e. verbs which can take a true 
object, expressed or not). When a verb occurs in cols. 1 and 2, the form 
in col, 2 is usually the trans. of that in col. 1, but generally there is 
some change of meaning, with the result that two is not a real trans. 
of one. 

Column 2 might be called the causal of col. 1, but the relationship 
is, perhaps, more conveniently stated as intr. and trans., or middle 
and active. At this point there are two points to be noted —— 

(i) In some verbs the same idea runs through all forms, eg. ladna ; 
all the forms contain the idea of loading ; so bannd, making or being 
made, Other verbs, however, do not keep to one idea; thus dithna 
“he visible’ goes on to dekhna@ “look at” or “see”; dikhdna 
“ show “—three distinct ideas, 

(u) When the same idea is retained, cols. 3 and 4 are practically 
the same in meaning, e.g. laddnd and ladvand mean the same, whereas 
dikhdna and dikkednd are quite different. See below. 

It is necessary to have a clear idea of the relationship between the 
four columns. 

Col. 1. Let us call the nominative of these verbs “ x". Being intr. 
they have no obj. 

Cols. 2, 3, 4. Let us call the noms. of these verbs A, B, and (C 
respectively. 

ladna ‘* be loaded". 

Col. 1. ashib lad raha hai ** the furniture, x, is being loaded”. 

Col. 2. naukar asbab lad raha hai “* the servant, A, is loading the 
furniture "’. 

Col. 3 or 4. malik asbab ladvd raha hai “the master, B, is getting 
the furniture loaded”. ladvind does not mean cause to load. 

“x "which is the nom, of col, 1 verbs, is the obj., and the only obi. 
of verbs in cols, 9, 3, 4. 

A, which is the nom. or agent of 2, cannot become the obj. of 3 or 4. 

B, the nom. or agent of 3, cannot become the obj. of 4. 

A, B, C are therefore never found as direct objects, 

Col. 3 verbs are usually said to be causals of col. 2 verbs; e.g. 
that banvdnd is the causal of bandnd and means “ cause to make ”. 
Both statements are erroneous. banvand is the causal of handed pind 
and means “* cause to be made”, If it meant “ cause to make’ ita 
obj. would be A, “cause A to make” ; on the contrary its obj. is 
“x, and it means “ cause x to be made by A”, 
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Col. 3 verbs fulfil two functions; they are (a) causals of col. ] 
through the instrumentality of A; (b) causals of the passive of col, 2. 

So we get bannd “‘ become made"; banana “ make” (directly, no 
outside party); banvand “ cause to be made through A’, It does not 
mean “* cause to make’’. 

The nom. of banna is always the obj. of banana and banvand. 
The object of banvdnd is not A, the maker: it is x, the thing made. 

Similarly, if we put bancand in the passive, its nom. is x, the nom. 
of banna, and this same x is the nom. of the passive of bandna, 
sandtig abhi nahi band “ the box has not yet become made’. 
sandiiq abhi nahi banded ged “ the box has not yet been made” (by 

A, the carpenter). 
sandiiq abhi nahi banviea ged “the box has not yet been ordered 
(by B, the master) to be made” (by A, the carpenter), 

But we can never say us ne barhat ko banvded “he caused the 
carpenter to make” ; or barhat banvaed ged “ the carpenter was caused 
to make "’. 

Preposition of agency. In the Bull., loc. cit., I discussed this point. 
It may be either se or ko. Col. 3 verbs mean “ cause something to be 
done by A’’, This by is sometimes se and sometimes ko. The problem 
is rather intricate, These col, 3 verbs are causals of the passive of 
col. 2 verbs. Now, if we study the col. 2 verbs, which are transitive, 
we note that practically all of them may be compounded with lend 
or dend, some with both. lend suggests a much closer connection 
than den@ between the agent and the act. 

When we come to col. 3, where we find the causals of the passive 
of the col. 2 verbs, we see that when the col. 2 verb Is a lend verb 
the corresponding verb in col. 3 has hardly any true causality. The 
idea is rather that something is done by A with the help of B. The 
agency 18 consequently expressed by the dative ko. 

We note, further, that sometimes they are practically new verbs, 
containing a new thought, e.g. dikhana, from dekh lena, theoretically 
means “cause to be seen”; in reality it means simply “ show ”' ; 
sundnad means “relate or read out or recite (to someone)”, not, 


strictly speaking, “ cause to be heard.” 


B ne A ko kapre pinhae “ B helped A on with his clothes, clothed him "’ : 
pahin len@ “ put on”. 

B ne A ko distin sunat “ B told A a story; sun lend “ listen”. 

B ne A ko sharbat piled “ B gave A a sweet drink” - pi lena “ drink", 
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B ne A ko kuch likAvaea or likhaed “* B dictated something to A” ; 
likh lend “* write for oneself”. 

Bone A se kuch likheded “* B got something written by A’; [thh 
dena “ write for someone else "’. 

It is quite natural that the “ causal” of a len@ verb should not 
contain any idea of real causality, for a len@ verb means doing 
something for oneself; consequently its ** causal”, actually the causal 
of its passive, does not mean “ cause it to be done’, which is almost 
meaningless, seeing that the person is doing it for himself; it means 
“help or enable it to be done ", as in the examples above. 


EXAMPLES 


Col. 4 often differs only in form from col. 3, and it is generally 
preferred when the idea of getting something done by an outside 
party is prominent. Thus ham karvand is preferable to kim kerana, 
but the meaning is the same. When col. 4 differs from col. 3 we have 
the following :— 

Col, 4 is (a) the causal of 1, through agency of A and help of B; 
(5) the causal of passive of 2 through help of B; (c) causal of passive 
of 3. In each case the object is x, never A or B. 

Col. 4 is not the causal of the active of 2 or 3. 

Col. 4 differs in meaning from col. 3, when col. 3 (which means that 
B causes something to be done by A) uses ko to express by. See above. 

The following examples show how the nominative, x, of class 1 
verbs, which are intrans., becomes the object of classes 2, 3, and 4. 
They show, too, that all so-called causals of trans, verbs are causals 
of the passive of those verbs, never of the verba themselves. 





Examples 
Nom. Nom. Object 
| 2 
(a) dikh x dekh . A x 
(6) sun A x 
(e) pahin A x 
@ es i 
(e) kat x hill A x ‘ 
(f) lad x lad Aes 
(q) bandh x bddh A x 
(A) kag x hat A x 
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3 4 
Nom. Object Nom. Object 
(a) dikha =. OB x dikhva 1 By tihT x 
(6) sund B x sunca C x 
(c) pinha B x pauline C x 
(d) pila B x piled . C x 
(e) kata B x hated . B x 
(f) lada B x ladva . B x 
(7) bandha B x bandhea B x 
(A) hata B x kated . B x 


(a) 1, x is visible; 2, A looks at x; 3, B shows x to A: 4, B causes 
x to be looked at by A, or C causes x to be shown to A by B. 

(6) 2, A listens to x; 3, B relates x to A: 4, C causes x to be 
related to A by B. 

(c) 2, A puts on x; 3, B helps x to be put on by A; 4, C causes x to 
be put on by A through B's help. 

(d) 2, A drinks x; 3, B gives x to A to be drunk: 4, C causes x to be 
given by B to A to be drunk. 

(e) 1,xisspun; 2, Aspinsx; 3 and 4, B causes x to be spun by A. 

(f) 1,xisloaded; 2, A loads x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be loaded by A. 

(7) 1, x 18 ted; 2, A ties x; 3 and 4, B causes x to be tied by A 
(bandhand is hardly ever used in modern Urdu). 

(4) 1, x is cut; 2, A cutsx; 3 and 4, B causes x to be cut by A. 

When one studies the details of individual verbs, puzzling and 

involved problems arise, but the foregoing outline gives the chief 

points. On the general question of Indo-Aryan causal verbs Beames, 

Comp, Gram., ii, Ti ff., may be consulted. 





Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
| Chinese Turkestan 

By T. Burrow 
JHATE (i.e. azate) may be connected with the Avestan data 
: “noble”, “of noble birth". Cf. also “z'teh in the Sogdian 
letters “ free-born” (Reichelt, Sogd. Handschriftenreste, ii, p. 3). 
Although the documents do not furnish enough material for defining 
with certainty the meaning of the word, this explanation suits all the 
passages where it occurs, It is used most frequently as an introductory 
term in giving lists of witnesses, e.g. 593 tatra sachi ajhade jamna 
cojhbo Dhamena Sugi Kuleya “* There the witnesses are people of high 
rank (or “free-born"’), the cojhbo Dharhena, Sugi, Kuleya, ete.” 
Similarly in 507, 588. It is worth while noticing that khula putre 
is used in a similar formula in 415, though not in exactly the same 
position. fatra saéhi janali sramamna Parvati tivira Buddharachida, 
vasu AKoljisa, khula putre Lpatja “ There witnesses know this—the 
monk Parvati, the scribe Buddharathida, the vasu Kolpisa, and 
Lpatga, son of a good family."’ It was important of course for witnesses 
to be of good rank (cf. Yajfiavalkya, ii, 88-9). The meaning suits all 
the other passages, e.g. 272 afra cojhbo Somjakena athovae ajhate 
jamna sutha abomata (= abhyavamatam) karemdi “ There the serviceable 
(atlovae, i.e. employed in the service of the State) people of high rank 

very much disobey the cophbo Somjaka ". 

gamit 

Only in 357. Also written kafii = Iranian gafij- “ treasure, 
store’. gamii dramga = ** treasure-house, store-house’, gamiia- 
vara“ keeper of the treasury “ also occurs. Both words were borrowed 
into Sanskrit as gaiija and gefijavera, and since they occur in works 
written in the north-west of India (Réajatarangini, e.g. iv, 589, and 
Kathdsaritsagara) they must have been current chiefly in that area. 
This is the only example of ij = mii in the documents, but ef. 

kuttaru = kuvjara in the Kharosthi Dh. P. 

dramga 

In Ancient Ahotan, p. 402, Stein gives the meaning “* frontier- 
watch station’ for dramga, a meaning which he had determined for 
the word in the Rajatarangint (Chronicle of Kashmir, ti, p. 291). These 
places were used for collecting custom's dues from merchants, ete., 
entering the country (= gulma), The meaning is not exactly that in 
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the documents, but rather a taxation depét or office in general, cf. 439, 
Bhimaseyo vimiiaveti yatha esa deviyae qavi padichitaga, Yare aranammi 
pasuvale, cei Kuvana aynasa yatma, puna ahuno rayaka gavi picavetu, 
taha na dlaina eka mamnusa pamea so dramgea dhareti . . . pruchtdavo 
bhutarthe: ea etidramga dharidae siyati, rayaka gavi na kuvi picavidavya, 
yo drama na dharitaga siyati taga rayaka gavi picavidavo “ Bhimagena 
informs wi that he has taken over the queen’s cattle, he is keeper of 
the sheepat Yave avamna, he is yatma in charge of the kutana corn, 
and now you ar putting the royal cows in his charge ; it is not right 
that one man should hold five or six dramga’s ... you must enquire 
whether be really holds so many dramga's (eti = Pr. ettiya or ete), 
The king's cattle are not to be put in his charge. They are to be put 
in the charge ofa man who has not held (anyother) dramga’s."” Compare 
similar complaints 430,520. From these passages we might be inclined 
to take the Word in the general sense of “ office "’, “ department "’, such 
as the office of “ keeper of the royal cows, etc. But that the meaning 
is more specific is shown by passages like 98, Piitaga dramgamme 
anna matie “Corn has been measured into Pgita’s dramga "’. Here 
the drama is pluinly the building into which the corn was put. Cf. 357, 
kaiti dramga =** store-house". There were special dramga's for 
special commodities as appears from 567, masuhi dramgammi “* the 
wine-draya "’. Inthe passage quoted in the beginning then, paswecala 
must mest not ~ shepherd ” but the person in charge of collecting the 
revenue form the sheep in Yave a¥ana and the dramga is the local 
office for that work. 

The word may be derived from the Av. drang- “ to make firm” 
meaning originally a “fortified post’ and then, since revenue was 
gathered ito such places, a taxation department in general, 

maravara 

A title, e.g. 385, maravera Kuviieyasa paride namata 1. “ 1 namata 
(= AnglelIndian nuwmdoh, Stein Ancient Khotan, p. 402) from the 
maravatee Kuviieya.’’ The documents do not supply any informa- 
tion as to its exact meaning, but it may = an Iranian madrabera — 
~ counci}ler ” ; maéra would become *mara in Saka. Ct Saka tlara 
“ darknog’” — iadra. Saka mamdra is borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Compare also the Sogdian m'rkr’k “ magician". 

dars 

The verb dars means “* to load" (a camel, ete.). The noun darga 

=a lead’ (equivalent to nadha which occurs more often) 329, edasa 
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ca Opgeyasa hastammi ratra divaga panica ulana masu visarjidacya 
eka ulasa darsa masu milima 1 khi 1 “* And in the hand of this by 
day or night wine (that can be carried) by five camels must be sent : 
the load of one camel is 1 milima 1 khi of wine.” 431, eda vastu sarva 
tomgha sajaena atra Kuhani darsida “ All these things were packed by 
the tomgha Saja there at Kuhani’’ 40, yadi . . . darsidagena marisyati 
valaga dharanaga bhavisyati “ Tf it shall die on account of its load, its 
keeper shall be owing for it.” 

An Iranian loan-word. Av. daraz- “to bind", Saka daléd (2nd 
plural of *dalys translating pindi-ky, Konow, Saka Studies Vocabulary). 
The change from the dental to a cerebral spirant is paralleled in certain 
native names and words. We find doublets such as Larsu and Larsw 
Koltarsa and Koltarsa, tirsa (epithet of a horse) and firsa. The s quite 
probably stands for = (darzida) on the analogy of the other sibilants, 
when medial, ¢ becoming j (2) and s, jh (2). In Saka the voicing of 
internal s is attested by the spelling (ss = s, s =z, Konow, Saka 
Studies, p. 38). 


trugga 
Only in 581, namnuéa Dhamasa nama bhiti Tivira Ramsotsa ca 
trusga kalammi trubhicha kalammi kraya vikraya kidamti “A man 
called Dhamaga and a second the scribe Ramsotsa in a time of drought, 
ina time of famine made a transaction of buying and selling.”’ Probably 
an Iranian huska- “dry with the Indian prefix dur-. If the word 
huska- existed as a loan-word, it would be quite natural to add the 
prefix dur-, The omission of A-, the elision of the vowel, and the 
writing of ¢- for d- are all characteristic of the language of the docu- 
ments. The transition of -sk- to sf appears also in musdesu (540) 
= 8. muska-. (Professor F. W. Thomas compares English “ dry ”, 

“drought ” from an LE, 4/dhrugh-.) 


sities 

The meaning is roughly clear from 67, mahamia nagarasa daéchina 
Sitiyammi bhuma “ land situated to the right of the great city, land 
on the right side of the great city "" = Av. diti- (= ksiti-)? One expects 
4s a rule the cerebral s to correspond to Iranian 4, as in Saka. Perhaps 
it was palatalized because -i tended to be pronounced yi- (e.g. yiyo 
=tyam). Saka gsdra “ good '’ = Sogd. yr may be a parallel (= s 
out of sr = Av. srira- ?), 

Tt must be borne in mind that the reading sitiyammié is not absolutely 
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certain, it may be yiti- (see the account of the alphabet Aharosth 
Inscriptions, p. 508). 
tharamnage 

That fd@rastaga is an Iranian loan-word meaning carpet has already 
been pointed out by Professor F, W. Thomas (see Khar. Inser., Inder 
Verb.). Connected with it and forming a close parallel with Saka is 
thavamnaga (also written thavammae) tavanaga, Cf. also thavamna- 
mae “ made of thavamna "). It is apparently the same word as appears 
in Saka as thawna “ cloth ”’. 

noksare 

195. mage nokseri “in the month of the new yéar”’ Iranian as 
pointed out by Konow (navaka-serad-), Probably Saka, although the 
Saka for “year” in the existing documents is sali (-rd- becoming | 
regularly, Konow, Saka Studies, p. 29). On the other hand, Saka 
ysiri (Gen.) corresponds to Av. zarad- (as H. W. Bailey suggests to me), 
so that perhaps final -rd became r while medial rd became I. -sar- 
(-sari being the Locative Singular inflected according to the Indian 
type), would thus correspond regularly to the consonantal base Av- 
sarad-, while sali would be equally regularly developed out of an 
extended base. In Sogdian the -d is preserved sré. 


spasa seems not to be an official (“ spy) but an abstract noun, 
“the function performed by a sfasavanna”’. The word saga occurs 
usually in connection with the verb raéh-. It might be the thing 
guarded or a cognate Accusative. The latter is shown to be the case 
by the variant sjiasa kartavya 578 ma imei tusya niryiga (for niryoga) 
bhavidavya nitya kalammi Sacammi sasa kartavya “ Let there be no 
slackness on your part, at all time watch is to be made at Saca”, 
compared with 541 immade spasavamnaja mamnusa visarjidemi 
supyana paride sjasa raéhamnae ‘* From here I have sent a scout man 
to keep watch from the Supis’’, The word regularly appears in the 
formula at the head of documents sent to the governor of the province, 
e.g. 272 avi spaga jivitaparicagena anada rachidavrya ** Also watch 
is to be kept carefully (anada, or “* properly") even at the expense of 
your life.” The sjeasavamna’s were frontier guards or scouts, whose 
business it was to look out for approaching enemies (541): also to 
see that no unauthorized persons crossed the frontier. 71, Sugika 
taya dhitu smagasae ca ukastamti palayamni gatamti, esa pitu  saca 
spasavamnana sadha pace gatamti, eda uli pada (for padama “ back ''?) 
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nivartavitamli. “ Sugika and the daughter of that (woman) departed 
and went as fugitives: she and her father along with the scouts went 
after them, and they turned back this camel.’’ Cf. also 471. 

The word is no doubt Iranian *spdsa (Sogdian sp’s) derived from 
the verb Av. spas- ‘to spy, to keep watch’. It cannot be Indian, 
because the palatal § is preserved in this dialect. sj is developed out 
of sp also in parasfara “one another'’. s#asavamna seems to be a 
compound containing the 4/pa “to protect’. Compare the (Saka) 
proper name in N.W. India Nahapana “ protector of the people”’. 

spasa- developed the meaning of “service” in middle Iranian 
(e.g. In Sogdian, and cf. H. H. Schaeder Jranica, 1934, Abh. G. W. 
Gottingen). This meaning would suit admirably the phrase (see 
above) avi spasa jividaparicagena anada raéhidavya “* also your duty 
is to be kept even at the expense of your life’. This would mean 
that the two meanings existed side by side in this language, because 
in other passages (e.g. 541 quoted above) the more limited (and 
original) meaning is obviously required. 


dentuda 
Only 418. A title. dentiga Amtoasa paride “from the denuga 
Amto”. Can this be connected with Av. daéna “religion’’? For the 
suffix -vga applied to other than u-stems ef. vevatuga from vivdda. 


nacira 

naéira is used in phrases with the verb gam “to go". nadéira 
gachamti, naéira gamdavo. It is probably not a place-name since in 
this language the Locative has completely superseded the Accusative 
in expressing the goal with verbs of going, ete. They say invariably 
Cadotammi gamdavo, Kholtanammi gata, ete. The Accusative is only 
used in stereotyped phrases like the frequent asamna gamdavo, which 
seems to mean “‘ take possession of'’, and presumably = S. dsanam 
gantavyam (like “* possess’ from sedeo), 

Dr. H. W. Bailey has suggested to me a comparison with Sogd. 
nys'yr “wild animals, game" nyi’yrkr'y “ hunter’ (New Pers. 
naxcir “ game’), which would give very good sense. Cf. 13 yatha 
etasa kabhodhami vadavi storam ca, taha jamna tatra natira gachamti, 
vadavi aépa vijamti ‘(he complains) that in his kabhodha there are 
mares and horses, people go hunting there and shoot the mares and 
horses ’’, The kabhodha would be some privately owned pasture land. 
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sade 

= “pleased "’, is compared in the Index. Verb to Av, éyédto. If 
so it is borrowed from Sogdian (3't) and not Saka (tsafa). But it may 
quite probably be Indian = Pali s@fa “ pleasant, sweet’, The negative 
assiita shows that there was a double consonant there parasite and 
if this is the same word it must have been 4r because in this dialect 
ér becomes ¢ (e.g. gamamna, sayali = srayate, masu = smasru) srata 
means “cooked "’ in Sanskrit and the meaning might then develop 

into “‘ pleasant to taste”’ and then “ pleasant, sweet "’ in general. 
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stora “* horse” 8. sthora occurs meaning a “ beast of burden” in 
the Divyavadina, but that may be a loan-word too. divira “ scribe ™ 
compounds with -vara uéparara storavara ulavara, saste “* day" which 
Konow derives from Iranian sad- “to shine”. rafu “ authority, 
supervisor "*, prahuni (only 318) may be = Saka prahona “ garment”. 
Further (as pointed out by Konow) jheniga “ under the care of ” 
= Saka ysiniya, Sogd. zynyh, lastana 298 = Saka lastana“ quarrel”. 


Hinajha 

Title of a king of Khotan mentioned in 661 Ahotana maharaya 
rayaliraya hinajhasya Avijdasimhasya. The title can be explained 
as a translation into Iranian of the Greek title orparyyes. The term 
erparyyos was current in N.W. India, being found, for instance, on 
the coins of Aspavarman, with the inscription /ndravarmaputrasa 
Aspavarmasa strategasa jayatasa. That Iranian kings should translate 
a foreign term like that into their own tongue was quite natural. The 
translation is literal, Saka Aina “ army” (Av. ha&nd@) and -aza or dza 
from the verb az- “ to lead" (= aye). For the use of az- of leading 
armies cf. Bartholomae’s Altiranisches Woarterbuch a.v.: and for 
compounds with -iza compare words like Av. gavaza and navéaza. 

This points to the existence of an Iranian dynasty in Khotan at 
the date of this document. (What the date was is quite uncertain. 
The document is the only one we possess in the Khotan Prakrit. It 
may be earlier or it may be later than the documents of Niya.) Later 
of course (eighth century) the Saka language was used for literary and 
ailministrative purposes in the Khotan realm. How long before that 
there had been Iranians in the area is not known. The following 
facts bearing on the question can be stated. 
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(1) There were practically no people bearing Iranian names in 
the Shan-Shan kingdom at the time of the documents. The only 
certain ones are T'iraphara = *tiyrax'arana (or it may contain the 
divine name Tira, frequent in the west, tipsdarys ete. as Dr. H. W. 
Bailey suggests. Tamasja = *Tarmdspa. The element -aspa occurs 
also in other names in which the first member is not so clear, e.g. Rataspia 
Sarasjea, Sanasja. Tranian -razma seems to occur in Namerasma and 
Lpiparasma, Like -sena it is added to bases in the native language. 
Lpiparasma presumably contains the same base as Ljvpeya which 1s, 
of course, not Iranian. Similarly -j/ara in Cinaphera compared with 
Cinasena and Cinika. Apart from these the mass of native names 
are definitely not Iranian. 

(2) The names which appear in the solitary document from Khotan 
are quite different from the usual type at Niya, and, so far as can be 
judged from such small evidence, would point to a different language 
being spoken there. Ajhifianu contains the sound ph (=/) which does 
not occur in native proper names in the Niya documents (only in the 
Tranian -phara and Phumasera, Phutagena). Ahvarnarse might be 
Iranian containing Av. z*arenah- (x*arenarsa like asayarsa). The 
name Spaniyakd may be connected with Avestan spanyah- “ more 
holy" and Middle P. sp@nak (from *spanyaka-, cf. Bartholomae, s-v.). 
Thus in one document we have two names which are probably Lranian. 

(3) The change from ¢ to 7 which is characteristic of Saka had 
occurred at the time of this document, ¢.g. Hinajha. Similarly of 
a to ti cudiyadi = (Niya) coteyati. It had not occurred at the time the 
word jheniga was borrowed into the Niya Prakrit. 

(4) There are a great number of Indian words in Saka which are 
definitely Prakrit and not Sanskrit. Quite different from the other 
Central Asian languages, Sogdian (with hardly any loan words, and 
Tokharian with words borrowed straight from Sanskrit. For instance, 
the Saka for “ attendant” is vafayoa = vatiayaga of the Kharosthi 
documents. In Tokharian we have wpasthdyak borrowed straight 
from Sanskrit. Thiscan be best explained by assuming that an Indian 
Prakrit had been used by the Sakas of Khotan as an administrative 
language, and that must have been at the time of this document. 

(5) Of the Iranian loan-words occurring in the Kharosthi docu- 
ments, a number occur in North India. sthera gajija gafijavara asvavira 
divira dratiga are borrowed into Sanskrit. saste occurs in inscrip- 
tions in N.W. India. This suggests that the Iranian loan-words were 
not borrowed in Central Asia, but in N.W. India during the 
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Beitrage zu einer Milindapanha-Bibliographie 
Von Srecrriep Brenrsinc 
(continued from p. 348) 
Ill. DER PALI-MILINDAPANHA 
A. TExtTEe 


1) Manuskripte 
a) fn Ceylon 

Hier ist vielleicht zuerst 

38. das Palmblatt-MS. zu nennen, welches de Zoysa in seinem 
Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese, and Sanskrit MSS. in the Temple Libraries 
of Ceylon (Colombo, 1885) *, p. 9, als ,,common“ bezeichnet. Es enthialt 
178 Blitter, 17 Zoll lang, 9 Zeilen auf der Seite. 

39. Bentotte, Tempel von (Bentota Vanavisa Vihara): 5 MSS. 
des M. und 1 sanné.* 

40. Colombo: Museum, 1 MS. in birmanischer Schrift. 

41. Colombo: Museum. 1 MS, in singhalesischer Schrift.‘ 

42. Matura, Tempel von; 5 MSS. des M. und 1 sanné.2 

43. Mulgiri Galle, Tempel von : 5 MSS. des M2 

44. Sammlung Spence Hardy, No. 282: Milindaprashné. 
(Singhalesisch oder Pali ?) ® 


* Leider konnte ich mir diesen Katalog nicht beachaffen, er ist in deutschen 
Offentlichen Hibliotheken nicht vorhanden, Wenn ich trotedem Angaben darats 
bringen kann (ausser in der vorliegenden Stelle noch Bild, 78 und 85), so verdanke ich 
dies Herrn Geheimrat Geiger, Minchen, der die Gite hatte, mir auf meine Bitte hin die 
aufden M. beziglichen Stellen aus seinem Privatexemplar abzuschreiben. In d'Alvwis : 
A Descri plire Catalogue of Sanabril, Pali,awd Sinhalese Literary Works of Ceylon {Colom bo : 
Skeen, 1870) und in Spence Hardy's Aufsatz “ The Language and Literature of the Sin- 
ghalese ", JC BRAS., 1846-7 (Colombo, 1861), pp. 99-104, habe ich, abecschen yon ciner 
beildnfigen Erwihnung des ,, Milindappanna“ auf p. 30 des ersteren Werkes, nichta 
fiber den M. finden kinnen. Auf dem Titelblatt von d'Alwis Katalog atelit a Part ] o 
doch scheinen keine weiteren Teile erschienen zu scin, denn Malalasekera, The Pali 
faterature of Ceylon, gibt auf p. 318 nur den 1870 erschienenen Band an. 

* Val. Upham, The Moahdransi, the Raja-Ratndoari, and the Hija-Vali. . .. London, 
1833, vol. iii, pp. 170, 177, 181, 184, 191. Ein ebenfalls in der Tempelbacherei 
von Eentota befindliches singh. MS. mit Erklérung achwieriger M.-Stellen s. iN. 85. 

* Vgl. JPTS., 1882, p. 51, No. 20, Die hier von Rhys Davids pp. 46-58 gegebene 
Liste von MSS. ist aufgrund eines von de Zoysa 1876 herauagegebenen Kataloga 
ritammengestellt, ; 

4 JPTS., loc. cit., No. BO. 

as, Spence Hardy ,, List of books in the Pali and Singhalese Languages," in 
JCBRAS., 1347-8 (Colombo, 1870), pp, 198-208, Diese Liste erwihnt auch Tennent, 
Ceylon, 4, Anfl, (1860), vol. i, p.516n. Wo die MSS. nach Hardy's Tode geblieben 
sind, ist mir nicht bekannt. 
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45. Sammlung Spence Hardy, No. 283: Milindaprashnasanné.! 
Palitext in singhalesischer Umschrift mit singhalesischer Paraphrase.* 


8B) fn Europa _ - 

46. Cambndge: Mr. Scott, 1 MS. birmanisches nissaya.? 

47. Cambridge: Trinity College, 1 MS. in siamesischer Schrift." 

48. Cambridge: University Library No. Add. 1251. 1 MS. auf 
Palmblatt in singhalesischer Schrift. 154 Blitter.4 4 

49. Kopenhagen: Kgl. Bibliothek, No. xxxiii, 183 Palmblitter 
in singholesischer Schrift.* 

50. Kopenhagen: Kgl. Bibliothek, No. xxxiv, 117 Palmblitter 
in singhalesischer Schrift.7 | 

Sl. Leipzig: Indisches Institut der Universitat. 1 Palmblattms., 
194 Blatter zu je 7 und 8 Zeilen (die Vorderseiten des 1. u. 2. Blattes 
sind unbeschrieben). Singhalesische Schrift.* 

2. Leningrad: Asiatisches Museum, 1 Palmblatt-MS. (MS. 
Ind... vii, 44) von 172 + 2 Bhittern zu je 8 Zeilen. Singhalesische 
Schrift. 

Weicht im allgemeinen nicht vom Text der Trenckner’schen is- 
gabe ab,? 


's, Anm. 5 auf der vorhergehenden Seite. 

* Mandy erklirt sanné folgendermassen : ,, paraphrases of the discourses of Budha, 
the Pali text being given, and then an explanation, clause by clause, in Singhalese. 
In some instances the sanmé is a literal translation, and in others there is a long com- 
mentary upon a single word “ (JC BRAS., 1846-7, Colombo, 1861, p. 103). 

? Vel. SBE., 35, p. xvi, un. 3. Ein birmanisches Tinea Va entspricht, nach der 
dort gegebenen Beschreibung von Rhys Davids, einem singhalesischen sanné, a. 
Anm. 2. 

* Vel. SBE., 35, p. xvii, u. n. 1. 

* Vel. JPTS., 185, p. 146. Dieses MS. ist, wio mir Dr, E. J. Thomas von der 
Universitats- Bibliothek Cambridge freundlichst. mitteilt, cies von 16 MSS., die 1875 
aus dem Besitz von Dr, Rost angekouft wurden. Dr. Thomas hat sich auch die Mahe 
gemacht festzustellen, dass ea sich um Rost's MS. handelt, welches Tronckner bei 
seiner Ausgaty: ( {hl 65) mit ,,(“ bezeichnet hat. ‘Trencknor's,, D “ zu identifizieren 
ist mir leider nicht gelungen. 

* Vel. Westergaand, Codicea jndici bil, regione Harniensia (Kopenhagen, 1846), 
pp. 496-504, und JPTS., 1883, p. 148. Trenckoor's MS. - AY 

* Val. Westergaard, op. cit., p. 50h und JPT'S., loc. cit, ‘Trenckner's MS. ,. B."' 

* Eine genaue Beschreibung dieser Handechrift habe ich an Herm Geheimra* 
Geiger in Manchen geschickt ; sie soll, wenn Raum vorhanden ist, in der Seitechrift 
fir Indologic und Iranistit abgedruckt werden. 

* Val. Mironov’s Katalog: Katalog indijsiich rubopise), Sostaril Nikolai) 
D. Mironov. Vypusk I. Petrograd 1914 (= Katalogi Azintskago Muzeja Imperatorskoj 
Akademii Nauk I) [Auf der letzten Umschlagscite auch lateiniecher Titel: Catalogus 
codicum manu scriptorum Indicorum qui in Academiae Imperialis Scientiarum 
Petropolitanae Museo Asiatico asseryantur, Auctore N.D.M., Fase. I. Petro poli 1914 
(= Catalogi Musei Asiatici Ih), p. 34 unter No, 453. 
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53. London: British Museum. No. Orient. 458: 1 MS. von 392 
Blattern. Birmanisches nissaya,! 

54. London: India Office. Mandalay-MS., neue No. 126: 1 MS. 
von 241 Blittern zu je 9 Zeilen. Birmanische Schrift 

59. London: India Office. Mandalay-MS., neue No. 127. 186 
Blatter zu je 9 Zeilen (die Blitter ki bis nah fehlen). Palmblatt. 
Birmanische Schrift.2 

56. London: Bibliothek Dr. Rost. 1 MS. in birmanischer Schrift.2 

o7. Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale, 2 MSS. in singhalesischer 
Schrift. 

58. Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale. Zahlreiche Fragmente des 
M. in kambodschanischer Schrift.5 


2) Textausgaben 
a) In hengolischen Lettern 

59. Milindapaitho, Milindaprasna. Pialitext in bengalischer 
Umschrift. Herausgegeben mit einer bengalischen Ubersetzung, 
Anmerkungen usw. von Vidhudekhara Bhattacarya. Vol. i, 
pts. 1-2. 4° (27 =x 16em.); iv, 42, viii, 1, 1, 325 pp. Calcutta: 
(Vangiyasihitya-parisad) 1909 (= Parisad-granthdvali No. 22). 
(Barnett, 5.C. 2, Spalte 634, und J. F. Blumhardt: Bengali books 
(= Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, vol. ii, part iv, Supple- 

meAt 1906-1920). London, 1923, p. 192). 


B) in birmanischen Lettern 
60. Milindapatiha palito. Herausgegeben von Hsaya Hbe. 4°. 
i, 395 pp. Rangoon: 1915. (Barnett. loc. cit.). 


1 Vel. JPT'S., 1883, p. 142. 

* Vel. JPT'S., 1804-6, p. 40. 

* Trenckner’s MS. ,.M“. Wo dieses MS, sich augenblicklich befindet, weiss ich 
nicht. ~ Auch habe ich, abgesehen von dem, was Trenckner in seiner Einleitung zu 
seiner M.-Ausgabe dariber sagt, keine niheren Angaben Ober dieses MS. austindig 
machen kénnen, Es mit Ais. 53 xu identifizieren ist, nach einer freundlichen Mitteilung 
von Prof. Barnett, unméglich, auch sind Bibl, 54 und Bibl, 5, wie mir die Bibliothek 
des Trgin Office achreibt, nicht mit ihm identisch. Ich wollte hier auch Rost's 
singhalesisches M.-MS. aufnehmen, welches Trenckner in seiner Ausgabe mit 
» © Beseichnet, ober ,,C“ ist nach einer Mitteilung von Dr. Thomas von der 
University Library Cambridge mit Bib/, 48 identisch, 8. Anm. ‘auf der vorhergehenden 
Seite 


" Vel. PT'S., 1882, p. 35 (Feer). Genanere Beachreibung s. Cabaton, Catalogue 
sommaire des manuscrite sanacrits et pilis. 2¢ fascicule : “ manuscrits palis,"’ Paria, 
Leroux, 1908 (= Bibliothique Nationale, département des manusecrits), No. 258 und 359. 

* Val. JPTS.,, loc. cit. und Cabaton, op. cit., No. 360-4, 

VOL. VIL PART 3. 4 
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61. Milindapaiiha palito. Herausgegeben von U Hpye. 4°. xvi, 
353 pp. Rangoon: 1916, (Barnett, loc, cit.). | 

62. Milindapaitha palito nissaya. Mit emer birmanischen Inter- 
pretation jedes einzelnen Wortes von Adiccavamsa. Herausgegeben 
von U Hpye. 4°. xvi, 609 pp. Rangoon: 1916. (Barnett, loc. cit.). 

Hierher! gehaért wahrscheinlich auch : 

63. Milindapattha. Being the portion prescribed for the Caleutta 
B.A. Examination. Edited by Maung Tin. 8°. ii, 107 pp. Rangoon - 
1915. (Barnett, loc, cit.). 


y) In lateinischen Letter 

64. Trenckner, V(ilhelm): Pali Miscellany. Parti, London and 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate, 1879, 8°, 83 pp. | 

Enthilt unter dem Titel A specimen of Milindapatiho® auf 
pp. 5-28 den Text der Bihirakatha (entspricht pp. 1-24 von 
Bibl, 65). Weitere Teile dieses Werkes 5. Bibl. 81 und 98. 

G5. Trenckner, V(ilhelm): The Milindapaitho, being dialogues 
between king Milinda and the Buddhist sage Nagasena. The Pali 
text, edited by V. T. London and Edinburgh : Willams and Norgate, 
1880, gr. 8°, vil, 450 pp.* 

Die Ausgabe beruht auf Bibl. 49, 50, 48, 56, und einer 
singhalesischen Handschrift, deren Lesarten bis zum Ende der 
Bahirakatha Trenckner von Childers mitgeteilt wurden und welche 
Trenckner mit ,, D “ bezeichnet.* 

Finteilung: Einleitung (pp. iii-vii). Abkiirzungen (p. vin). 
Text (pp. 1-420), Anmerkungen (pp. 421-430). Verbesserungen. 


1 Pei Barnett ist nichts Genaueres angegeben, doch liast der Verlagsort Rangoon 
‘darauf schliessen, dess es sich anch hier um eine Ausgabe in birmanischen Lettern 
handelt. 

* Auf p. Tl erfabrt man, dase das Specimen schon 1868 geschrieben und einigen 
Piliforschern im Manuskript zugesandt wurde (vgl die anerkennenden Worte von 


Veriffentlichung wurde jedoch verzigert. 

2 Von diesem Werk ist 1928, von der Royal Asiatic Society ala 5. Band der James . 
Forlong Publications herausgegeben, cin photographischer Neudrack erschienen 
(xi und 466 pp.). Er ist im Vergleich sum Erstdruck um folgendes erweitert: 1) 
ein Inhalteverreichnis (pp. ix-xi), 2) cinen allgemeinen Index von C. J. Rylands, 
pp. 433-456) und 3) einen Index der Githis, xusammengestellt von Frau Rhys Davids 
(pp. 457-66).  Anzeigen dieses Neudruckes: Edward J. Thomas in: JRAS., 1929, 
pp. 355-7; BR., fase. 1, Nr. 46. 

‘ Diese Handschrift sowie Trenckner’s .. M“ (iM. 56) xu identifizieren ist mir 
leider nicht gelangen. 





Childers im Vorwort zu seinem 1875 erschienenen Pali-Worterboch, p. xvii); die 
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8) Jn siamesischen Lettern! 

66. Milindapatiha. Cattasallattherena Dhammapamokkhena 
Makutakhattiyiramavasina sodhiti, 2466 Buddhasake muddita. 
Syamaratthassa rijadhaniyam [Bangkok]: Mahamakutarajavidya- 
layena pakasité 2466 [1923], gr. 8°, ii, xii, xi, 534 pp. + 2 Tafeln.2 
(Barnett, S.C. 2, Spalte 634.) 

a) Jn singhalesischen Leftern 

67. ,Milindapragnaya. Published by M. J. Rodrigo at the 
Vidyasigara Press, Colombo, 1896 : pp. 80, demy Bvo; Part.‘ 

Zitiert nach A. W. de Silva: A list of Pali books printed in 
Ceylon in Singhalese characters, J PT'S., 1910-12, p. 147 (No. 149). 
68. Milindapaiiho, ete. Herausgegeben von Anomadassi. Teil 1, 

5°, 80 pp. (Colombo), 1896. (Barnett, S.C. 1, Spalte 387.) 

Die Ubereinstimmung von Ort, Jahr und Seitenzahl mit Bibl. 67 
ist auffallend, doch kann ich, da meine Quellen keine niheren 
Angaben machen, nichts iiber das Verhiltnis der beiden Werke 
zueinander aussagen. 


B. Userserzunceyx 


1. Vollsténdige Ubersetzungen oder Ubersetzungen von grisseren 
Teilen des M. 
a) fna Bengali 
69. 8. Bibl, 59, 
6) Ina BKirmaniache 
Mabel Haynes Bode nennt in ihrem Biichlein: The Pali literature 
of Burma (London, 1909) auf p. viii unter den im British Museum 
befindlichen Werken : 
10. Milindapaithavatthy. Burmese translation from the Milinda. 
Rangoon, 1882.2 
Ferner macht sie (op. cit., p. 108, No. 248) darauf aufmerksam, dass 


sich auf einer birmanischen Schenkungsinschrift vom Jahre 1442 
ein Werk 


1. Malinapaiiiia, also offenbar ein birmanischer M., findet, 


1 Val. auch Bin, Tia. 

? Dieses Werk besitet auch dic Universitats- Bibliothek Leiprig (Orient. Lit. 
iter). Es ist, wie aus einem eingehefteten Begleitechreiben vom +» 22. Tage des 
monats Pusan (Pugya) ‘ 1923 hervorgeht, ein Geachenk der Prinzessin Suddhasinindta, 
die an ihrem 60, Geburtstag das Buch zur Erinnerung andie 1880 im Alter yon 5 Jahren 
vestorbene Prinzessin Nabhacaracimrasagari veroffentlicht hat (s. p. IT). Die 
= obengenannten Tafeln bringen Photographien der beiden Prinzessinen. Der Text 
weicht stark vom Trenckner'schen ab. 

* Pavolini, Boddismo (Bibl, 112) erwihnt, p. 98, cine birmanische Obersetzung 
Rangoon, 1803. 
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¢) Ina Deutsche 

72. Nyanatiloka (Anton Gueth): Die Fragen des Milindv. Ein 
historischer Roman, enthaltend Zwiegespriche zwischen einem 
Griechenkénige und einem buddhistischen Ménche tiber die wichtigsten 
Punkte der buddhistischen Lehre. Aus dem Pili zum erstenmale 
vollstiindig ins Deutsche iibersetzt von N. Erster Band. Leipzig : 
Max Altmann 1919? 8°, xvi und 338 8. (pp. 287-338: Anhang und 
Register). Zweiter Band. Miinchen-Neubiberg: Oskar Schloss 
1924, gr. 8°, vili, 268 pp. (pp. 239-268: Anhang und Register). 

Der 1. Band enthilt die Ubersetzung bis M. 188, 7 = Q. iv, 

3 (i, 260), der zweite die Ubersetzung von M. 188, 8 = Q. iv, 4% 

(1,261) bis zum Schluss.* 

73. Schrader, Firiedrich) Otto: Die Fragen des Konigs 
Menandros. Aus dem Pali zum ersten Male ins Deutsche iibersetzt 
von Dr, phil. O. Sch. Berlin: Paul Raatz o.J. (1907),? 8°, xxxv +- 
172 + xxvii pp. 


1 Der Titel auf dem Umachlaghintt, daa cin Bild der ,, Island Hermitage, 
Dodanduwa, Ceylon” trigt, lautet: Die Fragen dea Milindo, Von Bhikkho 
Nyanatiloka zum ersten Male vollstindig ins Deutsche abersctat, Erster Teil. 

? Zum Schluss der Vorrede (vorn Oktober 1913) findet sich (p. xvi) die Anmerkung : 

» Obzwar varliegentles Werk bereita Herbst 1913 in Lieferungen ansgegeben wurde, hat 
ai Eracheinen in Buchform infolge des Weltkrieges leider cine Verszégerung von 
dber 6 Jahren erlitten. Blankenese b. Hamburg, 25. Mai 1919," 

2 Bei Nvinatiloka muss cs auf p. 1 des 2. Bandes auch ,,4. Kapitel” statt 
» 3. Kapitel heiseen. Nydinatiloka folgt hier dem I[rrtum der Trenckner'schen 
Ausgabe, dic M. 211, 4 ,, tatiyo vaggo “ wtatt ,,catattho v.% hat. Tremckner 
verbesaert den Irrtum M. 431. 

“Im 2, Bande sind die Seitenzahlen der Trenckner'schen Ansgabe fortlaufend 
verzeichnet ; im ersten Bande fehlt diese Erleichterung fir den Benutzer. 

§ For dieses Werk hobe ich die Jahresangaben 1906 und 1807 gefunden. 
Wintermitz’ Angabe 1905 (Gesch. d. ind. Lidt., 2. Band, p. 130, n. 4), die sich auch 
im 2. Bande der von Bertholet ou. Lehmann herausgeg. 4. Aufl. von Chantepie da Ia 
Saussaye's Lehrbuch der Religionageschichte (Tibingen 1925) anf 8, 102 (Konow) und 
in der Zcitachrift ,, Buddhistischer Weltspiegel “, 1. Jahrgang, p. 128, findet, wird 
bekriftigt durch die Buddhiativche Well (Beiblatt zur Zeitechrift Der Buddhist), 1. 
Jahrg. (1005-6), wo das Werk auf p. 12 und 13 als Newerscheinung angezeigt wird. 
Das Jahr 1907 bringen: Barnett, 8.0.2, Spalte 634; Dem. p. 2 n.: Garbe, 
Indien wu. das Christentum (Tabingen, 1914), p.30,n.1; Glasenapp, isl. 110, p, 140; 
Hardy, Der Buddhiemus noch dilteren Pali-Werken, Nene Ausgabe (1919), p. 215; 
Oldenberg, Archie f. Religionawissenschaft, 13, Band (1910), p. 593. Auf. ioe weist 
ebenfalls die Besprechung von Schrader’s Ubersetzung durch Seidensticker (7) 
in der Buddhistiochen Warte, 1. Jahrgang (1907-8), pp. 89-91. De auch Hinrichs’ 
Bicherkatalog und die Berliner Titeldrucke das Werk unter dem Jahre 1907 anfuhren, 
ist dieses Jahr als Erecheinungsjahr des Buches gesichert. Wodurch sich die Angabe 
1605 erklirt, vermag ich nicht zu sagen; vielleicht erschien in diesem Jahr 


eine erste Lieferung dea Werkes? Das Datum 1003 (8M. 104, p. xii) muss auf 
einem Missverstindnis beruhen, 
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Inhalt: Vorwort (pp. iii-v). Kinleitung (pp. vii-xxxv). Uber- 
setzung (pp. 1-95). Inhaltsangabe der nicht tibersetzten Sticke 
(pp. 97-116). Die chinesischen Ausgaben und ihr Verhiltnis zum 
Pali-Text (pp. 117-125).". Anmerkungen (pp. 127-172). Register 
(pp. i-xviii). Berichtigungen und Zusiitze (pp. xix—xxvii). 

Wie schon aus dieser Inhaltsangabe ersichtlich, iibersetzt Sch, 
den Text nur teilweise, und zwar den Teil, welchen er fiir den 
Ur-M. hilt. Die iibersetzten Stellen verhalten sich wie folgt zum 
Trenckner’schen Text : 


Schrader Trenckner'scher Text 
Kinleitung [= 1. Buch] (Bahirakatha) 
p. 3, Abs. 1. ,, Es gibt...“ bis p- 1, 13: ,, Atthi Yonakinam 
os « « Aller Art“. «oe INS, TS 4s: . iia 
vitam."* 
p. 3, Abs. 2, ,, Dort in Indien 3, 26-4, 15. 
-+. bis p. 4, Zeile 9 v. u.: 
»»- +» » lisen kann.‘ 
p. 4, Zeile 8 v.u.: ,, Zu jener Zeit 21, 12-22: 7. 
nun...” bis p. 5, Absatz: 
+ « « Nirvana-Wolke der 


Wahrheit.“ 
p. 4, Abs.: ,, Und Devamantiya 22, 18 bis zum Schluss von 
sprach ...°* bis zum Ende der p. 24. 
»iusseren Erzihlung** auf p.8. 
2. Buch: ., Die Kennzeichen “ (Lakkhanapaiiha) 
pp. 11-73. pp. 25-64. 
3, Buch: » éweifel und Lésungen‘(Vimatiechedanapafiha) 
4. Kapitel 
Abschnitt 1 und 2 (pp. 77-8). p. 65, 1-29, 
Abschnitt 6 (pp. 78-9). pp. 68, 31-69, 15, 
5. Kapitel 
Abschnitt 5 (pp. 80-1). p. 71, 16-29. 
. 8 (p. 81). p. 72, 19-32. 


' Dieser Abschnitt wurde schon Aid. 25 angeneigt, 
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6. Kapitel 
Abschnitt 1 (pp. 83-4). p. 75, 24-74, 1. 
6 und 7 (pp. 84-5). p. 76, 16-77, 22, 
9 (p. 85) p. 77, 8-22. 
7. Kapitel 
Abschnitt 2 (p. 86). p. 80, 17-27. 
4 und 5 (pp. 7-9). p. 82, 12-83, 20. 
7 und 8 (pp. 89-20). p. 83, 31-84, 25. 
» 14-16 (pp. 90-92) p. 86, 8-87, 19. 
d) Ina Englische 


74. Davids, T. W. Rhys: The Questions of King Milinda. Trans- 
lated from the Pali by T. W. Rh. D. 2 Bande. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1890! und 1894. 1: xlixund 315 pp.; i: xxvii und 383 pp. (— 
SBE., vols. 35, 36.) 

Einteilung: 1. Band: Inhaltsverzeichnis (pp. vil-x). 
Einleitung (pp. xi-xlix). Ubersetzung von pp. 1-210 der 
Trenckner’schen Ausgabe (pp. 1-302). Appendix: Devadatta 
in den Jatakas (pp. 303-4). Addenda et Corrigenda (pp. 305-6). 
Eigennamen-Index (pp. 307-10), Sachregister (pp. 411-15). 
9? Band: Inhaltsverzeichnis (pp. vii-x). Einleitung (pp. xi- 
xxvii). Ubersetzung, pp. 211-420 der Trenckner’schen Ausgabe 
(pp. 1-375). Nachtriige und Verbesserungen (pp. 377-8). Sach- 
register (pp. 381-3). 

¢) Ins Franzdstache 

7h. Finot, Louis: Les questions de Milinda (Milindapaiiha), 
traduit du Pali avec introduction et notes par L. F. Bois dessinés et 
gravés par Andrée Karpelés. Paris: Bossard, 1925. 8°, 166 pp. 
(= Les classiques de l’orient, vol. vii.) 

Ubersetzt. die Biicher i-iii = M., 1-89 = Q. (i, 1-136). Ein- 
teilung: Kinleitung (pp. 9-15). Uhbersetzung (pp. 19-147). 
Anmerkungen (pp. 149-157). Buibhographie (p. 159). Inhalts- 
verzeichnis (pp. 161-6). 


1 Vom 1. Band (SBE., 35) ist 1925 cin photographischer Neudrack (Oxford 
University Press, London: Humphrey Milford) erschienen, Ob auch vom 2. Band 
ein Neudruck erschienen ist, weiss ich nicht. 

? Die in dieser Ubersetzung behandelten Piliwirter sind im ,, Index to Pali Words 
diseuwed in Translations von Mabel Haynes Bode in JPTS., 1897-1901, pp. I-42. 
mit berieksichtigt worden. 

® Verzeichnet Hill. 65, 74, 27, 23, und 108, 
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f) Ina Italieniache (nach der engl. Ubersetsung) 
76. Cagnola, G.: Dialoghi del Re Milinda. Versione dall'Inglese, 
di G. C. Milano: Casa Editrice Isis, 1923. 


q) Jue Siamesiache 

77. Pinha Pha: ja milin (Die Fragen des Koénigs Milinda). 
Erster Band. Bangkok 2472 (1929-1930). 8°, xvin + 106 pp. 

» Nouvelle? traduction siamoise publite par les soins de 
l'Institut royal du Siam “ (Raymonde Linossier in BAB.,, fase. 2, 
No, 38). 

Tia. H.G. Rawlinson erwihnt ,, a Siamese version of the Milinda 
Pafiha “ (Intercourse between India and the Western World, 2. ed., 
Cambridge, 1926, p. 82), doch macht er leider keine genaueren 
Angaben dariiber. So ist nicht zu entscheiden, ob es sich um eine 
Ubersetzung ins Siamesische oder um einen in siamesischer Schrift 
geschriebenen Pali-M. handelt. 


h) Ina Singhalesiache 


78. Hinatikumburé Sumangala: Milindapragnaya oder Sri 
Dharmddisaya. Herausgegeben von Mohottivatte Guninanda. 
Kotahena (Colombo): Buddhist Press 1877-8 (2420 nach Buddha) 
8°, 628, 12, iv pp.* 

#u dieser Ausgabe, welche Rhys Davids bei seiner Ubersetzung 

des M. benutzt hat (s. SBE., 35, p. xii) vgl. Z.W. 2, Spalte 129, 

und Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon (London, 1928), 

pp. 303-4. Erwihnungen der Ausgabe bei Trenckner, Bibl. 65, 

p. vu (T. bemerkt, dass ihm die Ausgabe leider nicht zugiinglich war) 

und Pavolini, Bibl. 112, p. 98, n. 1. Die Namen der fiinf 

singhalesischen Herren, auf deren Kosten die Ausgabe gedruckt 
wurde, bringen Rhys Davids, SBE., 35, p. xii, und Malalasekera, 

op. cit., p. 304. 

Die Ubersetzung selbst war schon 100 Jahre friiher unter dem 

Kénige Kirtti Sri Rajasimha, der 1747 den Thron_ bestieg, 





' Dieser Ubersetzung habe ich leider nicht habhaft werden kinnen:; ich erfuhr 
von ihr durch die Besprechung, die Frau Rhys Davids ihr J/RAS., 1925, pp. 130-2, 
gewidmet hat, 

* Die vorhergehenden siamesischen Ubersetzungen sind mir leider unbekannt 
geblieben. 

2 Andersen und Smith kennen cine Neunusgabe deweelben Werkea: Colombo, 
1900. 5. Arh, 100, p. xvii, unter ,, Hina“. 
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angefertigt worden.’ Eine aus dem 19. Jahrhundert stammende 
Palmblatthandschrift der Obersetzung, aus 284 Blittern bestehend, 
beschreibt de Zilva Wickremasinghe, 4.W. 1, unter No. 22 
(pp. 27-8); eine andere Handschrift (400 Palmblitter) erwihnt 
de Zoysa in seinem Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese, and Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Temple Libraries of Ceylon (Colombo, 
1885), p. 9. | 


9. Uhbersetzungen oder Referate von Kleineren Abschnitten des M. 
a) der Bahirabatha 
79. Milindappasnakathava (No. xii der Elu und Singhalesischen 
HSS. der Kel. Bibliothek zu Kopenhagen), 46 Blatter. 
Ubersetzung der Bahirakatha ins Singhalesische.* 
80. Ndgasenakathiva. 

Bildet den 3. Abschnitt eines im oder vor dem 13. Jahrh. 
kompilierten umfangreichen singhalesischen Werkes, des Saddhar- 
maratnavaliya oder Ratandvaliya, das zum gréssten Teil Geachichten 
aus dem Dhammuapadakommentar enthalt. Nach dem Zeugnis von 
Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe, der eine Handschrift 
dieses Werkes, ZW. 1, pp. 11 ff., beschreibt, stellt das Naga- 
senakathdea eine singhalesische Ubersetzung der Bahirakatha 
dar (Z.W. 1, p. 28). 

81, Trenckner, V(ilhelm): ,, Pali Miscellany“ (Titelangahe 
s, Bibl, 64). : 

Enthilt auf pp. 29-4 eine Ubersetzuna der Bahirakatha ins 
Englische. 

82. Turnour, George: ,, Examination of some points of Buddhist 
Chronology.’ In JASB., vol. v (1836), pp. 521-536. 
Hier finden sich Erwihnung des M. (Milindapanno) und 


} Nach Malnlasekern, op. cit. p. 234, im Jahre 1777-8 (2320 nach Buddha) in 
Sirivaddhanapura (Kandy). Spence Hardy, Bibl. 102, gibt auf p, 588 der A he 
1880 Kandy als Ort und 1777 als Jahr der Obersetzung an, Auf den Angaben 
von Hardy fussen: Silbernagl, Der Buddhismus nach seiner Entatehung, Fortbildung 
und Verbreitung, p. 81 n, 5, und Weber, Jndische Studien, iii, p, 122. Frau Rhys Davids 
nennt Ji. 104, p. 5, ale Obersetzungsjahr ,. 1777 oder 1747 “. | 

* Da aus der Westergaard'schen Beschreibung dieser Handachrift (West. p. 60a) 
nicht mit genigender Deutlichkeit hervorging, ob ea sich nur um eine sinchalesische 
Ubersetzung des Textes oder cin sanné handelt, welches auch den Palitext enthilt 
wollte ich diese HS. wepriinglich auch in der Abteilung I11.A 18 bringen, Die Behebung 
meiner Zweifel verdanke ich Prof. Dines Andersen-Kopenhagen, der die Freundlichkeit 
aioe aga igcinnagin lines p. 95, No. 19) durchzusehen, und hierbei festatellte, 

Rask zur in Frage stehenden HS, bemerkt: ,, 1, Del af Milin . : hin ts 
Oversacttelse.” Milindapramne i blot Sing. 
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Inhaltsangabe der Bahirakatha (mit stellenweiser Ubersetzung) 
auf pp. 530-4. In derselben Zeitschrift, vol. vi (1837), p- 509, 
bezieht sich Turnour auf diese Untersuchung: ,, The NAcastno } 
of Pali annals, whose history I have touched upon in a former 
article,“ 

6) anderer Teile des M. 

83. Burlingame, Eugene Watson: Brddhiel parables translated 
from the original Pali by E. W. B., Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Lecturer in Pali (1907-8) at Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922. gr. 8°, xxix, 348 pp. 

Chapter xi [p. 201-245] contains numerous selections from 
a collection of imaginary dialogues between Menander, Greek 
king of Bactria, 125-95 B.c., and the Buddhist sage Nigasena “ 
(p. xxii). 

Im einzelnen werden iibersetzt: pp. 201-4 (§ 1): M. 25. 
1-28,12. pp. 204-6 (§ 2): M. 40,1-41,10. pp. 206-9 
(§3): M. 465-4829; 4913-27. pp. 209-210 (§ 4): M. 49, 
28-31; 50,20-51,12; 51,23-4. pp. 210-212 (§ 5): M. 52, 
28-54,16. pp. 213-15 (§ 6): M. 54,17-57,3. pp. 215-17 
($7): MM. 674-6823. pp. 217-19 (§ 8): M. 313,1-315,27. 
pp. 219-224 (§ 9): M. 315,28-323,4. pp. 224-8 (§ 10): M. 323, 
5-326,14. pp. 228-230 (§ 11): M. 326,15-328,16. pp. 230- 
243 (§ 12): M. 329,1-341,25. pp. 244-5 (§ 13): M. 353,28- 
355,12. 

84. Kilner, Rev. Thomas: ,, The Power of Truth.* In: Gogerly, 
Daniel John, Ceylon Buddhism, being the collected writings of D. J. G., 
edited by Arthur Stanley Bishop (Colombo, 1908), pp. 293-6. 

Ist ein Referat. mit teilweisen Ubersetzungen der Geschichte 
vom Konig Sivi, M. 119, 11-123, 7 = Q. iv, 1, 42. 


85. Milindapprasna Getapadé. Kin in der Tempelbiicherei von 
Bentota in Ceylon befindliches MS., ,,a little Sinhalese work 
explanatory of some difficult passages of the Péli text of Milinda 
Pata ** (de Zoysa, Catalogue . . ., Colombo, 1885, p- 9). Ich nehme 


' Den Turnour noch = Nigirjuna setzt. 

* Erschien xwerst in der Zeitechrift The Friend fOr 1830 mit einer Erginzung 
und Berichtigung von Gogerly, ,, Observations on the article entitled: The power of 
truth,‘ die man Ceylon Buddhiam, pp. 296-307, findet. G. dbersetat hier unter anderem 
ale Parallele zur Sivi-Ereihlung und zur saccakiriya in M. 119,11-123,7, die 
Geschichten von Sivi und vom Fischkinig aus dem Cariyaipitaka. 
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an, dass das Werk Ubersetzungen von Stellen des M. ins Singhalesische 
enthalt und habe es daher hier eingeordnet. 

86. Perera, K. R.: ,, Nagas@nasvamin .. . gé@ saha Milinduraja- 
tumaget Jivita-kathava.“‘ Kolamba (Colombo): 1890, 8°, 14 pp. 

.. A legendary account of the Buddhist sage Nagasena and 
king Milinda, in 216 stanzas,"* sagt de Zilva Wickremasinghe von 
diesem in der Bibliothek des British Museum vorhandenen Werk 
(4.W. 2, Spalte 149). Da der Charakter des Werkes durch diese 
Bemerkung nicht geniigend bestimmt erschien, um die Emrichtung 
einer neuen Abteilung fiir dieses Werk allein zu rechtfertigen, habe 
ich es unter die Teiliibersetzungen eingeordnet. 

87. da Sylva, Lewis: ,, Le bonheur du Nirvana,“ extrait du 
Milindapprashnaya ou Miroir des doctrines sacrés. Traduit du Pali 
par L.d.8., Pandit de Colombo (Cevlan). In: RAR., vol. xi (1885, i), 
pp. d356-352. 

Ubersetzung von M. 313, 1-326, 14.1 
88. Warren, Henry Clarke: Buddhism in Translations. 

Cambridge, Mass., 1896.7 4°, xx, 520 pp. (= HOS., vol. 3). 

Ubersetzt verschiedene Abschnitte aus dem M., von dem 
Warren sagt, er sei ,, strictly speaking a North Buddhist work, but 
it 1s considered so orthodox by the South Buddhists, i.e. by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to 
draw upon it freely in this book “ (p. xix). 

The tibersetzten Abschnitte sind: § 14. King Milinda and 
Nagasena come to an understanding (pp. 128-9): M. 28,28- 
29,11. § 15. There is no Ego, a. (pp. 129-133): M. 25,1-28,12. 
§ 17. No continuous personal identity. a. (pp. 148-150): M. 40, 1- 
41,10. § 28. Consciousness. a. (pp. 182-3): M. 62,8-23. 
$ 31. Contact (pp. 186-7): M. 60, 10-23, § 39. The cause of 
inequality in the world (pp. 214-15): M. 65, 11-29. § 44. The 
round of existence (p. 252): M. 77, 8-22. $45. Cause of rebirth 
(pp. 252-3): M. 32, 12-19, § 46. Is this to be my last existence ? 
(p. 233): M. 41, 11-28. § 47. Rebirth is not transmigration. 
a. und b. (pp. 234-8): M. 71, 16-29 und 46,5-48,29, 

: Rhys Davida’ Kritik dieser Uhersctzung s. SBE., 36, p. 181. 

i Im 4. Abdruck (1906) findet aich der Vermerk: Firat isswe, 1,000 copies, May, 
1806. Second tame, 500 copies, February, 1900. Third iceue, 500 copies, edition for 
India, February, 1900, Fourth jarwe, 500 copies, June, 1008. 


9 Zu diesem Werk hat Miss C. B. Runkle im JIPTS..1 Son = Me 
zuzammengestellt. Der M. ist dort auf pp. 100-10) 21 ee re pp. i ff. einen Index 
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§ 50. How existence in hell is possible (pp. 253-4): M. 67,4- 

68,23. § 66. Spiritual law in the natural world (pp. 306-307): M. 

82.12-83,20. . § 87. The value of training in religion (pp. 420-1) : 

M. 264, 29-266,3. § 88. The colourless life (p. 421): M. 76, 25— 

77,2. §90. The body is an open sore (p. 425): M. 73, 24-74, 17. 

§ 98. No Buddhist should commit suicide (pp. 456-440): M. 

195,1-197, 29. 

89. Windisch, Ernst: Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre von der 
Seelenwanderung. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. 4°, 235 pp. (= Abhand- 
lungen d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. Kgl, Sachs, Ges. d. Wiss., Band 26, No. 3). 

Enthalt auf pp. 20-7 die erstmalige' Ubersetzung des 

Abschnitts M. 125-150. 


C. LexXIKOGRAPHISCHES UND GRAMMATISCHES 

90. Andersen, Dines: s. Bibl. 94, 99, und 100. 

9]. Childers, Robert Cwsar: A Dictionary of the Pah Language. 
London: Triibner & Co., 1875, 4°, xu, 624 pp. 

Zitiert den M., dessen 1. Buch ihm durch eine Abschrift von 

Trenckner (vgl. Einleitung, p. xvii) bekannt geworden war, als 

» Mil. P.“ 

92. Davids, T. W. Rhys, und William Stede: The Pali Text 
Society's Pali-English Dictionary. Chipstead, Surrey: Pali Text 
Society, 1921-5. 4°, xiv, 749 pp. (173 + 99 + Iv (Nachruf auf T. W. 
Rhys Davids) + 114 + 167 + 192) + 9 pp. Verbesserungen + © pp. 
Nachwort von W. Stede. 

Woarter aus dem M. mit ,, Miln.** bezeichnet. 

98. Kern, Hendrik): Toevoegselen op't Woordenboek van 
Childers door H. K. Amsterdam: Miller, 1916 (— Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling 
Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks. Deel xvi, No. 4 (i) und 5 (n)). I (Ohne 
alphabetische Ordnung und A-N): 179 pp. Il (O-¥): 140 pp. 

Enthalt viel Material aus dem M., der hier, wie in Bibl. 91 

(Childers), ,, Mil. P."* abgekiirzt wird. 

94. Konow, Sten: ,, Words beginning with H* (JPTS., 1906-7, 
pp. 152-171), und: ,,Words beginning with 8.“ Revised and enlarged 
by Dines Andersen (J P7'S., 1909, pp. 1-235). 

MM. = ,, Mil“ 


1 In Bid, T4 ist dieser Abschnitt nicht ibersetzt. In Nyinatiloka's (bersetzung 
(Bi. 72): Band I, pp. 200-208. 
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95. Morris, Rev. Richard: ,, Notes and Queries.“ In JPT'S., 1884, 
pp. 69-108; 1885, 29-76; 1886, 94-160; 1887, 99-169: 1889, 
200-212: 1891-3, 1-75. 

In dieser Sammlung lexikographischer Notizen ist auch der 
M. stark vertreten. Ich bringe hier nur als Beispiel die M.-Stellen 
aus dem J P7'S. fiir 1884. p.72: M. 75, 18 (asiyati) und Trenckner’s 
Bemerkung dazu M. 422; M. 375,! 2 (samvaddham?), p. 73: 
M. 47,1-2 (ageim .. . visivetva); M. 102, 19 (samsibbita- 
visibbita). p. 75: M, $95, 20 (-wpasimsako). p75 n.:-M. 5, 
2-3 (pattakkhandho). p. 76: M. 358, 6-7? (kammakaranam) ; 
M. 197 (Strafenaufzihlung). p. 77: M. 413, 10 (kalasutta). 
p. 79: M. 151, 18-19 (kolipa). p. 80: M. 197 (Strafenauf- 
zihlung). p. 81: M. 340, 27 (tamam). p. 82, n. 1: M. 405, 
19 (asecanaka). p. 82 und n. 2: M. 259, 31; 260, 4, 21 
(disividisam), p. 83: M. 398, 14, 16: 251, 10 (disa vidisa ), 
p. 8: M. 90, 21 (patisisaka); M. 367, 24 (paripatiyanto). 
pp. 87-8: Analyse des Satzes M. 152, 15-17. p. 87: M. 150, 
11-12 (paccacamapeyya). p. 92: M. 197, 18-19. p. 94: 
M. 266, 4 ff. (satisammoso), p.95: M. 367,23: 368, 17 (lakuta). 
p. 96; M. 39, 10, 15, 17/18 (vidamseti); M. 37, 6, 7. 15/16 
(apilapana). p. 101 n.: M. 378, 9 (lakara). p. 104: M. 953, 9 
(bhave bhave). 


96. Nyanatiloka: Pali-Anthologie und Worterbuch. Eine Samm- 
lung progressiv angeordneter Palitexte mit einem nach wissenschaft- 
lichen Grundsitzen verfassten und mit etymologischen Anmerkungen 
versehenen Worterbuch. A: Pali-Warterbuch. Miinchen-Neubiberg : 
Schloss 1928. gr. 8°, xii, 129 pp.‘ 

Enthilt auch Worter aus dem M. (,, Mil.“) zu den ent- 
sprechenden Ubungsstiicken. aus dem M. in Teil B (Palt- 
Anthologie, 1928. 8°, 71 pp.): M. 69,16-70,16: 71, 16-99: 
iz, 1-8, 

87. Smith, Helmer. s. BiAél., 100. 

38. Trenckner, V(ilhelm): Pali Miscellany (genauen Titel s. 
Bibl. 64), 


' So moss es auch J PT'S., 1884, p. 72, statt 378 heiseen. 

2 So Trenckner. Morris: ‘“ddham (Drockfehler). 

* Morris gibt hier auch noch M. 200 an, doch kann ich dort das Wort kammakarana 
nicht finden. 

* Angereigt BA., fase. 1, No. 35. 
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Bringt auf pp. 55-83 ,, Notes “ und ,, Supplementary Notes “* 
zur Bahirakatha des M. Einen verbesserten Neudruck dieser 
Bemerkungen stellt Bibl. 99 dar. 

99. Trenckner, Vilhelm): ,, Critical and philological notes to 
the first chapter (Bahirakatha) of the Milindapafha.‘ Revised and 
edited, together with an index of words and subjects, by Dines 
Andersen. In JPTS., 1908, pp. 102-151. 

Ist em verbesserter Neudruck von Brhl, 98.  Einteilung : 
Einleitende Bemerkungen von Andersen (pp. 102-3). Treneckner’s 
Anmerkungen (pp. 104-138). Indices: a) Sachregister und 
Eigennamenindex (pp. 159-141). 6) Grammat. Index: Laute, 
Suffixe usw. (pp. 141-5). ¢) Paliwérter (pp. 143-151). 

100. Trenckner, V(ilhelm): A critical Pali dictionary begun by 
V. T., revised, continued, and edited by Dines Andersen and Helmer 
Smith. Published by the Royal Danish Academy. Copenhagen : 
Host and Sen, 1924 ff. 4°) 

Bis jetzt sind fiinf Lieferungen dieses grossangelegten Werkes, 
das zum ersten Mal die umfangreichen lexikographischen Zettel- 
sammilungen Trenckner's systematisch auswertet, erschienen. 
Die erste Lieferung (1924-6) enthilt eine kurze Lebensbeschreibung 
Trenckner’s von Andersen (pp. iti-vil), ein Vorwort der Heraus- 
geber (pp. 1x1), Abkiirzungen, Konkordanzen d. Ausgg. von 
Kaccayana, Petavatthu u. Vimanavatthu und Transkriptions- 
svstem (pp. xti-xxii). Das Wérterbuch ist in den bis jetzt vorlie- 
genden Lieferungen (pp. 1-254) bis ,, anodissa “ gefiihrt. 

Der M. wird hier ,, Mil.‘ abgekiirzt, die singhalesische 
Ubersetzung (Bibl. 78) ,, Hinat *‘. 


D. Werke, pie vie. Unerserzuncexn uxp AvsziicE avs Dem 
M, ENTHALTEN 

101. Hardy, Spence; Eastern Monachism. An account of the 
origin, laws, discipline, sacred writings, mysterious rites, religious 
ceremonies, and present circumstances of the order of mendicants 
founded by Gétama Budha (compiled from Singhalese MSS. and other 
original sources of information); with comparative notices of the 
usages and institutions of the Western ascetics, and a review of the 


1 Die tweite bis vierte Lieferung angezeigt BA., fasc. ii, No. 90 und fase. iv-¥, 
No, 158. 
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monastic system, London: Partridge and Oakey. 8°, xi, 443 pp. 
Neudruck, 1860, xn, 444 pp. 
Der M. ist eine wichtige Quelle fiir Hardy's Arbeit ; in Bibl. 101 
und 102 bringt er so viel Ubersetzungen und Ausziige aus dem M., 
dass Weber, Indische Studien, Band uni, p. 121, meinte, der M. 
scheine in den beiden Werken ,, ziemlich vollstindig aufgenommen 
zu sein’. Das stimmt nicht ganz, aber die folgenden Listen der 
von Hardy iibersetzten Stellen werden zeigen, dass Hardy den M. 
eifrig benutzt hat, den er ja auch Bibl, 102, pp. 532 ff., als eime 
seiner Hauptquellen angibt. 





Eastern Monachism Trenckner sche Ubersetzung von 
Ausqahe 1850 Text-Auagabe Rhys Davids 

7, 9-23 272, 10-273, 13 iv, 7, 20 (ui, 109-111) 
9, 28-10, 5 $59, 13-22 vi, 20 (ii, 268) 
15, 24-17, 24 #48, 1-357, 7 vi, 1-15 (ii, 244-261) 
32, 9-15 ! 
35, 2 v. u-#, 32 BO, 28-82. 11 ili, 7, 3 (i, 124-6) 
HH, 33-35, 8 73, 24-T4, 11 it, 6, 1 (i, 114) 
35, 9-39? 246, 12-252, 30 iv, 6, 23-39 (n, 63-15) 
36, 7-37, 10 255, 1-256, 31 iv, 6, 45-9 (ii, T8-81) 
72, 14-40 229, 15-231, 24 iv, 5, 30-3 (u, 33-7) 
73, 25-74, 7 8, 23-9, 27 i, 20-1 (i, 14-16) 
o4, d4-1, 3 214, 17-23 iv, 5, 6 (ui, 6) 
113, 23-28 11, 6-154 (i, 19) 
130, 20-34 211, 4-213,.4 iv, 5, 1-3 (ii, 1-4) 
143, letzte Zeile—l44, 4 108, 5-11 (i, 163) 
152, 1-2 195, 1 197, 29 iv, 4, 18-15 (i, 273-8) 

162, 12-25 ! 

211, 25-34 80, 17-27 iti, 7, 2 (i, 123-4) 
225, dome, 65, 8-102, 3 iv, 1, 10-18 (1, 144-154) 
240, 14-20 74, 12-16 (i, 115) 
267, 12 ff. i 
9n9, 27-40 85, 18-30 iii, 7, 11 (i, 180-1) 


i Vel. Weber, J ndische Streifen, ti, p. 188. Die Ausgaben 1860 von Bibl, 101 und 102 
waren mir leider nicht xugiinglich ; die Universitatsbibliothcken von Leipzig und 
Manchen sowie dic Prevesieche Staatebibliothek besitzen diese Auagaben nicht. 

2 In Trenckner’s Text ist nor eine Andeutung der Papageiengeschichte, Die 
ausfihrliche Geachichte, welche Hardy in seiner Milinda-aanné vorlag, findet sich, 
wie Rhys Davids, Q. (ii, 6 Anm.), sagt, Jataka Nr. 420 (Mahdsukajataka) und 430 
(Cullasnkejataka). 

* Hat 16 ,, Hindernisee “; Hardy 15. 
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Eastern Monachism 


Ausgabe 1850 
275, 3-276, 16 


Trenckner ache 
Tert-Ausgabe 
198, 1-200, 15! 


Ubersetzung von 
Rhys Davids 
iv, 4, 16 (i, 279-283) 


121, 24, 123, 7 iv, 1, 47-8 (i, 182-5) 
264, 3 v. u.-266,3 iv, 7, 7-8 (i, 96-8) 


979, 29-280, 18 2 
985, 25-984, 15 


985, 31-286, 5 84, 26-85, 9 iii, 7, 9 (i, 129-130) 
286, 6-39 266, 4-267, 8 iv, 7, 9-10 (ii, 98-101) 
986, 1 v. u. 287, 7 44, 19-31 ii, 2, 4 erste Hialfte 


(i, 69) 


28T, 8-16 145, 25-148, 1 iv, 2, 6-9 (i, 206—9) 


987, 17-24 44, 31-45, 6 ii, 2, 4 zweite Halfte 
(i, 69-70) 

287, 25-38 907, 23-209, 21 iv, 4, 44-5 (i, 297-300) 

287, 30-288, 32 253, 1-254, 28 iv, 6, 40-4 (ul, 75-80) 

288, 53-291, 26 102, 13-106, 6 iv, 1, 20-6 (i, 155-160) 

292, 24-f $23, 5-7 iv, 8, 76 {ii, 195) 

202, 27-34 69, 23-70, 3 iii, 4, 8 (i, 108) 

292, 35-9 69, 16-21 iil, 4, 7 (i, 107) 

293, 34-295, 28 268, 10-271, 6 iv, 7, 13-17 (ii, 103- 
107) 

295, 29-296, 8 $10, 5-312, 32 iv, 8, 53-7 (ii, 176—- 
181) 

296, 9-297, 2 313, 1-315, 27 iv, 8, 58-60 (i, 181-5) 

997, 3-298, 20 $15, 28-323, 4 iv, 8, 61-75 (ii, 186 

195) 

998, 21-209, 29 $23, 5-326, 14 iv, 8, 76-84 (ji, 195- 
201) 

299, 30-300, 19 326, 15-328, 16 iv, 8, 85-8 (i, 202-5) 

300, 20-30 73,922 iii, 5, 10 (i, 113-14) 


102. Hardy, Spence: A Manual of Buddhism in its Modern 
Development. Translated from Singhalese M58. London: Partridge 
and Oakey, 1853. gr. 8°, xvi, 535 pp.* 


1 Hier ist die Geschichte nur kore ersihlt, Hardy's sannd bringt dic Siima- 
Erzihlung ausfihrlicher, ebenfalls die singhales. Ubersetzung, vgl. @. (i, 283 Anm.). 

2 Hardy's Bemerkung, er hitte diese Stelle ,, from the same source“ wird man 
auf des Cariyipitaka bezichen, aus welchem er kurz vorher 2 Proben in der ('ber- 
setzung von Gogerly gebracht hat, Nun steht aber die Geachichte von der Bindumati 
garnicht im Cariyapitaka. Ich erklire mir das so, dass H. die Stellen aus dem Cariyipit. 
spater in den Text hineingenommen und vergessen hat, das ,, from the same source “, 
das sich bis dahin auf den M. bezog, zu Andern. 

2 Ein Neudruck vom ,, Manual * erschien — gleichzeitig mit dem Neuwdruck von 
Eastern Monachiam (Bibl. 101) — 1860 bei Williams & WNorgate in London, 
gr. 8", xvi, S04 pp., vgl. Weber, Indische Streifen, Band ii, p. 188, und Barth, (uerea, 
Paris, 1914, vol. i, p. 100n. Ein weiterer Neudruck erschien 1880, ebenfalls bei Williams 
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Spence Hardy 
1. Aufl. 2. Neudr. Rhys Davids’ 
1853 1880 Trenckner Ubersetzung 

3n3 12.0.5 68, 24-9 ili, 4, 5 (i, 104) 
ry 22 , 
60) 61-2 149, 4-150, 21 iv, 2, 12-14 (i, 211-13) 
60-1 62-3 67, 4-68, 23 tii, 4, 4 (i, 103-4) 
61, 19-27 63, 3-12 101, 22-5 * (i, 155) ® 
87 a0 284, 23-285, 10 iv, 8, 18 (ii, 192-3) 
3n. 156 n. 935, 1-936, 25 iv, 6, 1-3 (ii, 43-6) 
214-16 220-2 231, 18-21? (ii, 37) 


315-320 326-331 * 


oh ST6-T Lot, 9-155, 16 iv, 1, 62-6 (1, 190-5) 


$73-4. 5 S87 159, 6-160, 21 iv, 2, 29 (i, 225-7) 
375.7 [389-390 164, 17-167, 22 iv, 3, 5-10 (i, 234-7) 
‘6 1603 186, 25, 188,65 — iv, 8, 38-9 (i, 257-260) 


s79-380 393-4 
396, 3-397, 10 
| 397, 11-37 
| 397, 38-398, 6 
398, 7-26 


232, 1-2o4, 29 
154, 18-158, 16 
179, T=-18], 22 
209,22-211,5 
70,5-7T1,11 


iv, 5, 35-7 (ii, 33-42) 
iv, 2, 20-6 (i, 219-223) 
iv, 3, 27-30 (i, 248-251) 
iv, 4, 46-7 (i, 201-2) 
iii, 5, 1-8 (i, 109-110) 


381-6 


und Norgate, xii, 566 pp, Diesem 2, Neudruck hat der Verleger folgende Notiz 
vorangeschickt : ,, The present volume having been out of print for some time, the 
demand for it, however, still being so great that copies have been sold in public sales 
for several pounds, the publishers have been induced to reprint a small edition of the 
work. They have taken the opportunity of correcting a few errors, and adding a much 
more complete Index, which has been kindly compiled by Dr. Frankfurter of Berlin, 
who is pursuing Pali studies in London. In every other respect the present is an exact 
reproduction of the first edition." 

Dic Ausgabe von 1860 habe ich mir, wie schon n. 1 auf p. 582 bemerkt, nicht 
verschaffen kénnen ; eo gebe ich in der Liste der Stellenvergleiche die Seitenzohlen 
nach den Ausgaben von 1853 und 1530, 

' Diese Stelle aus dem ,, Milinda Prasna“ kann ich im M. nicht nachwelsen ‘es 
handelt sich offenbar um einen kosmographischen Exkurs in Hardy's aannd. 

* Hier werden auch fonf zur Holle gefabrene Leute erwahnt, doch stimmen nur 
drei (Citica, Suppabuddha und Devadatia) mit den bei Hardy genannten fiberein. 

® Hier ist nur cine Anspiclung auf die Begegnung Buddha's mit Kasibhdradvaja. 
Hardy's ausfihriiche Freahhing der Begebenheit, die or in sciner aanné fand, entapricht 
dem Kasibhiradvijasutta des Suttanipéta (pp. 12-16 der von Andersen und Smith 
besorgten PTS.-Ausgabe, 1919) und dem Samyutta-Nikiya, vii, 2, 1 (i, 172-3}, 

* Obgleich sich Hardy bei der Erzihlung von Devadatta und Ajitasattn bis 
p. 331, 9 anf den M. beruft, kann ich im M. gerade gu diesem Stick keine Parallele 
finden. Dafir haben die gleich darauf folgenden Stellen (p. 391, 10 ff.) sachliche 
Enteprechungen in M.: Hardy, p. 331, 10-18 entepricht M. 136, 3-15 und 179, 7-181, 
23, und die Geschichte vom Elefanten Maligiri-Dhanapila (im M. : Dhanapalaka), 

* Hardy gibt diese Geschichte — vgl. Majjh. Nik. 67 (i, 456 ff.) — ausfihrlicher 
wieder ; ebenfalls Hinatikumburé, vgl. &. (i, 257, n. 2). 
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Spence Hardy 
1. Aufl. 
1853 1880 


581-6 


aol 405-106 
396-7 411-412 


30 mn. 414 n. 


414 419 
405 420, 1-12 
406 421, 7-20 
406-8 421, 21-423, 6 
408 423, 26-8 

424, 32-495, 6 


427, 6-425, 9 
428, 16-£29, 4 
411-15 «429,32 v. u. 430, 


10 


.450, 11-451, 4 
436, 21-138, 6 
438, 28-439, 3 
424-5 440, 17-441, 30 
j 443, 22-444, 161 
444, 17-445, 22 
445, 23-454, 15 


420-2 { 


454, 16-35 


ABTAO ors 


155, 3-15 
456, 14-28 





' Stark gekiirzt. 


2. Newdr. 


398, 39-399, 17 
399, 18-400, 30 
400, 31-401, 7 


404, 36-455, 267 


| 455, 36-456, 2 


456, 20-457, & 
460, 33-461, 23 258, 27-261, 12 


fT renckner 


74, 18-31 


142, 14-144, 10 
LO7, 27-113, 8 


102, 4-13 


Anspielung auf das 


1 ff. 


46, 16-29: 47, 31- 
48.14: 47, 16-30 
Hinweis auf den M. 


60, 10-23 
60, 24-61, 8 
61, 21-62, 5 
TT, 23-80, 16 
62, 24-8 

62, 29-63, 3 
36, 19-37, 4 
34, 26-36, 18 
37, 5-33, 17 


oo, 5-2] 

41, 20-44, 1 
57, 4-60, 9 
62, 8-25 

20, 1-28, 12 
28, 13-31, 11 
40, 1-41, 10 
46, 5-57, 3 


71, 30-72, 18 
86, 17-87, 19 
6d, 13-64, 10 
39, 22-32 

Ti, 8-22 

TI, 16-29 
82, 29-83, 20 


Rhys Davids’ 
Ubersetzung 
ii, 6, 2 (i, 116) 
iv, 2, 1-3 (i, 202-4) 
iv, 1, 28-34 (i, 162-170) 
iv, 1, 19 (i, 154) 
Wagengleichnis M. 25, 


(i, 72-4) 
als Quelle 
li, 3, 9 (i, 92-3) 
il, 3, 10 (i, 93) 
(i, 94-5) 
in, 6, 10-7, 1 (i, 120-3) 
ii, 3, 13 (i, 95-6) 
li, 3, 14 (i, 96) 
li, 1, 11 (i, 57) 
n, 1, 10 (i, 54-6) 
i, 1, 12 (i, 58-60) 


ii, 1, 14 (i, 61-2) 

ii, 2, 3 (i, 66-9) 

ii, 3, 7-8 (i, 89-92) 

ii, 3, 12 (i, 95) 

ii, 1, 1 (i, 40-5) 

ii, 1, 2-4 (i, 45-9) 

ii, 2, 1 (i, 63-5) 

ii, 2, 6-ii, 3, 6 (i, T1- 
89) 

iii, 5, 6-7 (i, 111-12) 

iii, 7, 15-16 (i, 132-4) 

(i, 97-8) 

ii, 1, 15 (i, 62) 

iii, 6, 9 (i, 120) 

iii, 5, 5 (i, 111) 

iti, 7, 5 (i, 127-8) 

iv, 6, 54-8 (ii, 85-9) 


* Hardy gibt M. 86,17-87,2 etwas ousfihrlicher; ebenso Hinatikumburé, vgl. 


@. (i, 183, n. 2). 


* Diesen Vergleich, den Hardy's Vorlage unmittelbar an den vorh ergehenden 
anscthlicsst, bringt M. an anderer Stelle. 
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Spence Hardy 
1. Aufl. 2, Neudr. Rhys Davids" 
1853 1880 Trenckner Ubersetzung 
448 464, 72, 19-32 itt 5, 8 (i, 112-13) 
451-2 468, 6-469,32 290, 5-294, 8 iv, 8, 24-8 (ii, 144-151) 
453-4 470, 13-36 45, 8-24 (i, 70-1) 
455 472, 10-22 200, 16-205, 8 iv, 4, 17-41 (i, 283-293) 
455-6 472, 23-478, 14 188, 8-189, 31 iv, 4, 2-3 (i, 261-3) 
458-9 475,6-476,34 294, 9-297, 26 iv, 8, 29-33 (i, 151- 
157) 

461 478, 26-31 t 
| (480, 38-481, 12 2 
res ae 139-482,13% 195, 1--197, 29 iv, 4, 13-15 (i, 273-8) 
469-470 486-83 192, 15-193, 21 iv, 4, 9-10 (i, 268-270) 


Im ,, Appendix ‘‘ werden auf pp. 532-8 der Ausg. v, 1880 eine 
allgemeine Beschreibung des M., ein Referat tiber die Bahirakatha, 
ein Exkurs tiber Nagasena = Nagarjuna und einige Bemerkungen 
iiber die singhales. Ubersetzung des M. gegeben. 


WerKE, AUFSATZE ODER KAPITEL, DIE SICH MIT DEM M. ALS 
GANZEM BEFASSEN.* 

103. Copleston, Reginald Stephen: Buddhism, primitive and 
present, in Magadha and in Ceylon, by BR. St. C., Bishop of Colombo. 
London: Longmans, 1892. 8°, xv, 501 pp. 

Beschiftigt sich pp. 366-374 mit dem M. Auf pp. 371+ ein 
Abschnitt ,,Questions of Milinda“, der Herkunft, Inhalt, Stil des M. 
behandelt, Weitere Erwihnungen des M.: pp. $55, 468-371, 
419, n. 2. 

104. Davids, Mrs. Rhys: The Milinda Questions. An inquiry 
into its place in the history of Buddhism with a theory as to its author. 


1 Vielleicht eine erklirende Geschichte 2a M. 158,17-159,5, die in Hardy's 
Vorlage stand ? 

? Bei Hardy Fortlassung der ganzen dukkha-Seric (M. 196-7), dafiir Hinaufigung 
eines Beispiels cur [llostration der Buddha-Ansspriiche. 

9 Der griaste Teil von p. 487 fehit in M., vgl. aber @. (i, 260, n. 2). 

* Hier hatte auch cin Aufsatz von Burnouf, den er iber den M. schreiben wollte 
(s. seine Introduction d [histoire du Buddhieme indien, p. 621 = p. 560 des Neudrucks 
von 1876), seinen Platz gefunden. Leider hat er diesen Plan nicht zur Ansfihrong 
gebracht; in L. Feer’s Papiers d'Eugine Burnouf consercés dla Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1800) ist, wie mir Professor Pelliot, der die Freundlichkeit hatte, dieses mir nicht 
gugingliche Werk daraufhin durchzusehen, mitteilt, der M, garnicht erwihnt, Nach 
einer frdl. Mittellung von Prof. Sylvain Lévi geht das von Specht und Lévi Bibl. 26, 
p. 520 n., erwihnte Mémoire malheureusement reald inddit von Burnouf auch nur auf 
die eingangs dieser Anm. erwihnte Remerkung Burnouf's in der ,,/nirodwetion zuriick. 
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London: Routledge, 1950. 8°, xvi, 169 pp. + 2 Tafeln. (= Triibner’s 
Oriental Series). 

Sieht im M. das Werk eines Verfassers (von Frau Rhys 
Davids Minava genannt), der im Laufe semes Lebens die ver- 
schiedenen Biicher geschrieben hat —der Kern ist M. 25-89 —, 
aus denen das Werk heute besteht. Eine Zusammenfassung der 
Gedanken dieser, soweit mir bekannt, einzigen etwas umfang- 
reicheren M.-Monographie findet sich im Schlusswort, pp. 161-6. 
105. Davids, Mrs. Rhys: Buddhist Psychology. An inquiry into 

the analysis and theory of mind in Pali literature. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1914. kl. 8°, 212 pp. (= The Quest Series). 

Enthalt (auch in der 2. Aufl., London 1924) ein Kapitel : 
» Psychological Developments in the Milinda* (pp. 156-172). 
Weitere Erwihnungen des M.: pp. 27, 92 n. 2, 184, 192. 
Ausserdem in den zusitzlichen Kapiteln der 2. Aufl.: pp. 225-4, 
250, 265-6, 271 n. 2. 

106. Davids, T.W. Rhys: Artikel ,, Milinda “in ERE., Band viii 
(1915), pp. 651-3. 

Handelt zum gréssten Teil vom M., seinem Inhalt und seinen 
Problemen. 

107. Farquhar, J(ohn) N(icol): An Outline of the Religious 
Interature of India. Oxford: University Press, 1920. 8°, xxviii, 
451 pp. (= The Religious Quest of India.) 

Der § 115 (pp. 104-5) ist dem M. gewidmet. In der 
Bibhographie unter tii, ii, | (p. 393) Hinweise auf Bibl, 74, 106, 
108, 75, 88. p. 115 wird die chines, Ubersetzung des M. erwihnt. 
108. Garbe, Richard: Beitriige zur indischen Kulturgeschichte. 

Berlin *: Gebr, Paetel, 1903, 8°, 268 pp. 
Der 3. Aufsatz (pp. 95-140) dieser Sammlung ist betitelt : 
», Der Milindapafiha. Ein kulturhistorischer Roman aus Altindien.“* 

Er ist im Vergleich zu seiner urspriinglichen Fassung, ,, Kin 
historischer Roman aus Altindien,“ erschienen im Augustheft 1902 der 
Zeitschrift Deutsche Rundschau (Band 112, pp. 261-281), nur 
unwesentlich, hauptsichlich um einige Fussnoten, erweitert worden. 

109. Geiger, Wilhelm: Pali. Literatur und Sprache.  Strass- 
burg: Triibner, 1916. 4°, iv, 181 pp. (= Grundriss d. indo-iran. 
Philologie u. Altertumskunde, 1. Band, 7. Heft). 

t Angeseigt von J. Przyluski in BB., fasc, 2, Nr. 101. 
* So ist auch iil, 104, p, xii, statt Tabingen zu lesen. 





bos SIEGFRIED BEHRSING— 


Der M. (oder, wie G. das Werk nennt, ,, die Milindapanha *) 
wird im Abschnitt 20 behandelt (pp. 18-19). 

110. v. Glasenapp, Helmuth: Die Lateraturen Indiens von ihren 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. In Verbindung mit Dr, Barnarsi Das Jain, 
Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, Dr. Friedrich Rosen, D. Hilko Wiardo Schomerus 
von Dr. H. v. G. Wildpark-Potsdam: Athenaion o.J. (1929). 4°, 
339 pp. (= Handbuch d. Literaturwissenschaft, hrsg. v. Dr. Oskar 
Walzel). 1 

Auf pp. 138-9 eine kurze Charakteristik des M. An Uber- 
setzungen sind auf p. 140 verzeichnet : Bibl. 72-5. 

111. Keith, A(rthur) Berriedale: Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923. 8°, 339 pp. 

Bringt im Kapitel ,, The Psychology of Consciousness “* einen 
Abschnitt The Milindapafiha (pp. 191-5). Ferner finden sich in 
diesem Werk, im Text wie in den Noten, zahlreiche Hinweise 
auf den M. (ich habe mir 58 Stellen notiert; der Index ist 
unvollstandig), 

112, Pavolini, Paolo Emilio; Suddismo per P. E. P., professore 
nel R. Istituto di Studi superiori di Firenze. Milano; Hoepli, 1898. 
kl. 8°, xv, 163 pp. + 64 pp. Katalog der Manuali Hoepli (= Manuwali 
Hoepli 264). 

Dem M. sind die Abschnitte 42 und 43 gewidmet (pp. 97-101)* 
42 handelt im allgemeinen von diesem Werk, 43 bringt Uber- 
setzungen daraus nach Warren (Bibl. 88), §§ 28a, 31, 90. 

113. Pfungst, Arthur: Die Fragen des Kénigs Milinda. In: 
Gesammelte Werke, hrag. in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. Franz Angermann 
u, Emil Doctor von Marie Pfungst. Frankfurt a. Main: Neuer 
Frankfurter Verlag, 8°. Band ii (1926), pp. 105-1203 

114. Walleser, Max: Die philosophische Grundlage des dlteren 
Buddhismus. Heidelberg: Winter, 1904. 8°, xi, 148 pp. (= Die 
buddhistische Philosophie in ihrer geschichthchen Entwicklung 1.) 


1 Angezeigt 24., fasc. 2, Nr, 13. 

2p. OT braucht P. die Namensform Milindra ohne Quellenangabe; diese Form 
des Namens ist m. W. nur in Keemendra’s Bodhiaaticteadanakalpalata belegt. 

2 Der Aufeatz, urepriinglich im Feuilletan der Prantfurter Zeitung, 1, Morgenblate 
rom 23. Jan. 18M, veriffentlicht (nach einer frdl. Mitteilung der Redaktion dieser 
Zeitung), war schon in den 1904 erschienenen Sammelband Pfungst'scher Arbeiten 
Aus der indischen Kulturelt (Stuttgart, Fromann) aufgenommen worden, ygl. 
Held, Ko. 1407. 
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Enthalt einen Abschnitt ,, Die philosophische Grundlage des 
Milindapanha“ (pp. 111-13). 

115. Winternitz, M(oriz): Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. 
4 Bande. Leipzig: Amelang 1908-1922. 8°. 1: 1908, xii, 505 pp. 
II, 1: 1913, vi, 288 pp. Il, 2: 1920, x, 117 pp. (pp. 289-405). 
IIT: O.J. (1922), xii, 697 pp. 

Dem M. sind die pp. 139-146 des 2. Bandes gewidmet. 
Weitere Erwihnung des M.: Band 1, pp. 26, 297 n. 2: Band 2, 
pp. 9n., 14 und n. 1, 15 n. 1, 45 n. 2,61 n. 1, 91 n. 5, 97 n. 2. 

NACHTRAG 
Einer brieflichen Mitteilung (v. 1. Juli 1934) von Prof. H. 
Ui vom Seminar fiir Indische Philosophie an der Kaiserlichen 
Universitit Tokyo verdanke ich folgende Ergiinzungen zum Ab- 
schnitt Cdes 1. Teils meiner ,, Beitriige zu einer Milindapatiha-Biblio- 
graphie “ (p. 541 ff. dieser Zeitschrift) ; 

Nachtrag 1. Ikeda, Chotatsu jh ff] 7 RM: Uber das 
Nagasena-Sitra (6 36 Hi O&K (2 BT) in der 
Festschrift zum 60, Geburtstag von Prof. Tokiwa (he & WG + 
al WG ic a: Hh Be far HE), pp. 23-34. 

.. Discusses some special points contained in the work." 

Nachtrag 2. Yamamoto, Chikyd py A 4 4: Wher den 
Milindapatha (2 9 +» # 4 » o» fF oh H #) in: 
MikkyGkenkyai (4 3 #if 9) 1932, No. 47, pp. 105-123. 

» Tries to explain what appears to be the original part of 
the work “, 

Ferner hatte Prof. Ui die Freundlichkeit, mich auf folgende 
Druckfehler aufmerksam zu machen - 
p. 337, 1. 33, muss es 4k statt He heissen. 
p. 341, 1. 13, ist Hori, Kentoku statt: Kanenori, Hari zu lesen. 
p- d41, |. 19, lies: Kimura, T(aiken) statt: Kimura, J. 
p. 342, letzte Zeile, lies: Oda statt: Oda. 
Nach Korrektur der Fehler und Einsetzen der Ergiinzungen 
wiirden sich folgende Umstellungen ergeben : 
p. 341, 13. Genshin . . . (wie bisher). 
14. Hori, Kentoku .. . (bisherige No. 15). 
Ida. Ikeda, Chotatsu . . . (s. oben Nachtrag 1). 
15. Ivanovski ... (bisherige No. 14). 
15a. Kimura, T(aiken) . . . (weiter wie bisher), 
p. 346, wire vor IT. einzuschieben : 
32a. Yamamoto, Chikyd . . . (s. oben Nachtrag 2). 
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edicatory Inscription of A.D. 1683 
By J. A. Srewarr 
(PLATE ITV) 

\HE inscription here reproduced appears on the covering leaf of 
a gilt palm-leaf manuscript, 21,), in. by 3] in., in the possession 
of the Java Head Bookshop, Great Russell Street, the proprietors 

of which have kindly agreed to its publication. 

Text 
Obverse (square gilt letters on red lacquer) 


60g) [Bo] 58 x0 9 gh IG mage) 
Reverse (cursive writing in black lacquer on gilt) 

Line 1. sibs Otte ee 
SSB Reg qoaos BCE Eo cng Gear year 

Line 2. Ricpctoeeaty: moods osteo’ coh ob. 207111 
Ree agtun ated hb co7vd g caz2n «eb Gay gb olicod mE op ele 

Line 3. 209 agagoret anu 246 fjo>]ean2 upon covS fgC 1 ecolmapels 
Bch a0 o B caor saigb 336 capch cord yeas gt cand qn gage |G cord aad 111 
ov cb ngab cong 

Line 4. ain wt angep ye 299 Geos a0g0 036 101 Gg cboedige G02 eu 
ooh 86 oo SeoGE a8 1 coc 6 Bcd 0p wd opin og BcorS8chg in 
0G) 2 

Line 5. canSaaco€ co §cSpig] cans acai aoan8 oS 96 carraat HS 
cod yogch 111 soap 6075 aaeulé 06 (95 o @ cgay Seo 2020 111 SoG) 9 

5 cocbenr> 111 

Line 6. Bc5GR RB a0g8 BE eos8 Fc6 1 on Qch on © cana coe] 11 cao 
Heb Bgl ont o20? 82> BB HB 9° Beh ame gt covsyg in acGcoss 

Line 7. Ext dS dees ROE om EI Sol agh Boh ad0h) cos 
Keb HS oooliciS 111 @ ohooh og ool Bab coxS yopeat111 om 
whos ond 95 i © oh oe ah 

Line 8. oy a8 in 8 gh ame gb Gin §1G cor2 saab 3 e005 g cand 


BtuoqunkyegpelBepels soon Sh emlegoglenS i vf Sapeprg bol: 
emt ¥ sort ii a 
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TRANSLATION 

Obverse. Commentary on the five-fold Anguttara Nipata. 

Reverse. May he be victorious. Of Ratanapura Ava the great 
golden country where all precious things abide, ruler, of great realms 
and great countries lord: Siripavaramahadhammaraja and Atulasiri- 
mahadevi, of the pure unmixed race of the Khattiyas, king and queen, 
resembling Indra of the thousand-fold vision in excellent wisdom, 
having conceived in their golden minds that the sacred word of Lord 
Buddha, who reached a state incomparable in the three worlds, 
which exists only on palm-leaf in stilus-writing and in ink-writing, 
would very fittingly be inscribed on palm-leaf overlaid with purest 
gold ; in the month Tawthalin of the year 1042 holding a great festival 
like a festival of the Devas, caused the copying to be done under the 
supervision of all the Royal Teachers. In the year 1045 when the great 
planets were together in the sign of the lion, as the great wise men 
skilled in the Vedas reported that it would be fitting to appoint the 
opening of the throne-door of the palace and the taking of royal 
names ; even as in the island of Ceylon, not contravening or trans- 
gressing the words of the excellent order, the excellent King Vasabha 
appointed ; of the royal pair who likewise not contravening or trans- 
gressing opened the throne-door and took new royal names, Siripavara- 
mahasudhammarajadhiraja and Atulasirimahadhammacandadevi, 
this is the meritorious deed. 


Notes 
Historical Setting 

Phayre’s account of the reign of this king, commonly known as 
Minyékyawdin, is as follows :— 

“The nobles then consulted . . . and, passing over several elder 
princes, selected the youngest son of the prince of Prome, who was 
proclaimed king, with the title of Sri Pawara Mahi Dhamma Raja. 
His elder brothers and other members of the royal family showed 
signs of active opposition to the young king, and many of them were 
secretly put to death by the party in power. 

“The king reigned for twenty-six years [1673-1698]. From the 
absence of powerful enemies, internal and external,’ the kingdom, 
under vigorous rule, might have been restored to the position it had 
under Ngyaung Ram Meng and his son, But the young king, as years 
passed, showed no qualities fitted to rule an empire. Though the 
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monarchy suffered no great disaster, its power gradually declined. 
The chief of Manipur occupied the Kubo valley without any real 
effort being made to check the encroachment. Other outlying districts 
were lost. The king, devoid of energy, failed to assert the power of 
the kingdom, and dying, was succeeded by his son, who did nothing 
to retnieve the losses which had occurred.” (p. 140.) 

Tt would appear, however, that the kings of Ava even in the late 
seventeenth century still enjoyed considerable prestige. The dynasty 
had started with Tabin Shwe Hti in a.p. 1538, and it claimed descent 
from the old kings of Pugan. Guns mounted on its walls secured 
the inviolability of the capital, and the Glass Palace Chronicle shows 
that attention was devoted to the maintenance of kingly pomp— 
in which, from the frequent mention of courts and conferment of 
titles, Minyékyawdin seems to have been particularly interested. 
A point more germane to the subject of the inscription is brought out 
in Mrs. Mabel Bode’s Pah Laterature of Burma, namely, the new 
tendency which manifested itself in the seventeenth century, to 
abandon the study of Pali grammar in favour of study of the Pitakas, 
particularly the Abhidhamma. The kings encouraged these studies 
not only in the interests of the religion but in the hope of thereby 
conjuring the secular ills of the kingdom. Minyékyawdin’s thera 
was Devacakkobhasa, whose system of Abhidhamma teaching was 
recommended to the Order by the king. This thera’s influence with 
the king is said to have been based on his learning in the Vedasatthas 
(chapter iv). In this connection it may be noted that in lines 6 and 7 
of the inscription “‘ men skilled in the Vedas” and “ the members 
of the excellent order ” are identified. 


The square characters of the title, in themselves difficult to read, 
are somewhat rubbed. The MS. itself is in Pali and from the 
labial letters used to indicate the order of the leaves, it appears to 
be one of the later volumes of some work, which I have not 
been able to identify. Paiicaka, here represented by paiica, is 
ordinarily contracted to paficd in Burma. The Rangoon Bernard 
Free Library Catalogue lists MSS. with the title Pajica anguttor 
athakatha, but none in which nipat and angutter both appear. 
Both words, however, occur in the titles given by Mrs. Bode at p. 103 
of her Pali Literature of Burma. 
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Seript 

The great interest of the dedication is that it gives us a specimen 
of seventeenth century penmanship. Manuscripts in Burma are 
short-lived, and while palm-leaf MSS. written in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century are not uncommon, anything earlier is rarely 
met with. 

With the exception of r the form of the letters is fairly modern. 
The omission in most cases to indicate the heavy falling tone is typical 
of the indifference in these matters which continued till the middle of 
last century. The creaky tone is indicated by two faint dots below 
the line instead of by one dot as at present. The long 7 is usually 
indicated by a dot in the centre of the superscript circle, as in Mon, 
instead of by the present-day half-moon at the bottom of the circle. 
The level tone in the aw group of sounds is indicated as at present 
by the she-do, or pennant, symbol, except in one case in line 8 where 
the symbol is omitted. Important divergences from modern spelling 
are phura: (Buddha) and @ighol (Ceylon) for the modern bhwra: 
and @ihol. In the latter case, gh is the regular Mon spelling and is 
still occasionally found in comparatively modern Burmese books. 


A Topographical Fragment from Tunhuang 
By Lionet Gines 
(PLATES V axp VI) 

WHE manuscript numbered 5,788 in the Stein Collection at the 

. British Museum is a fragment, only about a foot square, 
containing on one side of the paper part of two ballads descriptive 
of fighting in the frontier regions, the second of which is entitled 
ge Mk 7 — Wi “the Ballad of Yen”. Both the writing and the 
paper point to a date in the late ninth or beginning of the tenth century. 
On the back, in a more careless hand, some scribe has copied out a 
topographical text similar in character to the Tun Awang lu, the Sha 
chou chih (belonging to the Pelliot Collection in Paris), or the treatise 
of 886 translated in Bull. SOS., V1, pp. 825-846. It describes the same 
district as the Tun huang lu; but whereas the latter works its way 
methodically round the compass, starting from the north-east and 
ending up in the north, our present text is merely a fragment of some 
rough notes thrown together more or less at haphazard. Though very 
short, it is not without interest, and may serve as a convenient peg 
on which to hang a discussion of certain points, both historical and 
geographical, connected with this fascinating region. 


(Li Kuang-li] drew the sword suspended at his waist and stabbed 
the mountain, whereupon a waterfall gushed forth, so that men and 
horses could drink . . . [its flow] has never been interrupted. 

The legend of the Erh-shih (or more correctly, Ni-shih) Spring 
is related in Tun Awang Iu (JRAS., July, 1914, pp. 705-7), and also 
in Sha chou chih, ff. 2 v°,3r°, under the heading RE Jf 7K “ Waterfall 
Stream”. The latter is quoting from PR Pe SR fy GR Ns hang 
i wu chik, and the words are nearly identical with those of our present 
text: DL A Wl RR WH Uw = HR. The 
spring was 130 li east of Sha-chou, and has been identified by Stein 
with #% @ } Lii-ts‘ao-kou, “the Nullah of Green Grass”, 
situated 45° 33’ long., 40° 20° lat. See “Serindia ", pp. 1080 seq. ; 
map 81, ¢. 3. 

Eastern Salt Lake, 50 li east of the Asien [ie. the walled city of 
T'ang times, about a mile to the west of the present Tunhuang]. 
Salt is got out of the water and forms into natural lumps; men strain 
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away the water and dry the salt, which is all in crystals. The taste is 
more insipid than that of the salt in Ho-tung, though it is similar 
In appearance, 

This may be the #§ BX 77 Yellow Grass Lake of the Tun 
huang Iu. Stein identifies it with the salt marshes near Hsin-t'ien-tzi, 
about 15 miles E.N.E. of the Tang city of Tunhuang. See “ Serindia ", 
map 81. a, 4. ff for 7B. 

Western Salt Lake. 117 li north-west of the Asien. It is popularly 
known as Sha-ch‘iian (the Sand Spring). The salt is of the same kind, 
but it has a nice taste and is of a pink colour, 

According to Stein, this is the dry bed of the salt marsh north- 
west of the spring Chien-chiian-tzi (Yantak-bulak, Shodr-bulak), 
which is referred to below as the Hsing-hu Lake. Position, 94° 28" long., 
40° 27’ lat. See “ Serindia”, map 78. 6. 3. 


Next is the Tang Ch‘iian. 

See Tun huang lu, p. 708. It is not the same as the Tang River, 
as there stated, but a smaller stream flowing from the south through 
the valley in which the Ch'ten-fo-tung grottoes are situated, which 
finally loses itself through evaporation. See Serindia 4h pp. 791-2. 
Northern Salt Lake. 45 li north-west of the hsien. The taste of 

the salt is not so good as that of the salt from the Western Lake. 

Stein would identify this lake with the salt marshes near Yang- 
chiian, about ten miles north of Tunhuang town, which he passed 
in Mareh, 1914. Position, about 94° 49° long., 40° 19° lat. See 
“ Serindia ", map 78. ¢, 3. 

Next are the San-wei Hills. 

A barren range east of Ch'ten-fo-tung Valley. Cf. Tun huang lu, 
p. 708. A view of these hills will be found in “ Serindia ", fig. 194, 
Story of old ruins. Story of Lo-tsun. Next, the story of the 

victims thrown to the dragon. In the sand well, 

These seem to be memoranda suggested by the locality of the 
San-wei Hills.—For the first two characters I read FF 2. It is 
interesting to meet even the bare name of Lo-tsun, the Buddhist 
priest who is said to have begun the construction of the Ch'ien-fo-tung 
grottoes in 4.p. 366; for I have found no other reference to him in 
the Stein MSS. All we know of him is derived from an inscription of 
A.D, 698 preserved in Asi yi shui tao chi, iii, 12 seq., and translated 
by Chavannes, “ Dix Inscriptions,” p59. He Hh Me is evidently 
the story of the dragon recounted below, and more at length in Tun 
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huang lu, pp. T18-720. The “sand well” may be the mysterious 

spring on the Hill of Sounding Sand (ibid., p. 711). Miss E. F. French, 

who has visited the spot, informs me that there still exists here a 

sheet of water, about a mile in circumference and apparently fed by 

a hidden spring, which resists all encroachments of the desert sand. 

Ch Ac Ai FE SF id Tai ping Auan yi chi, cliii, 4r°: BW ply > 

ha - RB EHH ee Ge OR On 

the southern slope of the Sand Hill there is a spring. This sand- 
well has been here continuously from ancient times until now, for 
the sand is never able to fill it up.” 

An earth-dyke surrounds the chow territory on all sides. 

+E 7. literally, “earth-river”; but jaf is possibly a mistake 
for fe], one meaning of which is “embankment”. From Sha chou 
chih, f. 14 v°, we learn that “on the east it stretches to the WE [] 22 
Chi-k‘ou Station, 500 i, 100 paces, from the chow: on the west, to 
the A ily #¢ Pai-shan Beacon, 30 li from the chou; on the south, 
7 ft to the Sand Hill; on the north, to the ph BE # Shén-wei 
Beacon, 37 li from the chou. By evidently stands for [j. 

It was built by Wu Ti of the Han in the sixth year of Yiian-ting 
[111 8.¢.] as a barrier to keep out the Hsiung-nu. 

This sentence also occurs in Sha chou chih (loc. cit.), which then 
continues: “ In the 11th year of Chien-ch‘u [a.p. 415], Li Kao, king 
of Western Liang, built up the dyke once more as a protection against 
marauders. Inthe lth year of K‘ai-huang of the Sui dynasty [596] 
it was abandoned.” 111 8.c. was the year in which Chin-ch‘iian Chiin 
was extended so as to include the Tunhuang district. 

The two Hsing-hu Lakes. 110 li north-west of the Asien, All the 
other water [in the vicinity] is bitter; this water alone is drinkable. 
Foreign traders on their journey to or from the Jade Gate Barrier 
all stop here. 

The word 7 is inexplicable here unless it be taken as a homo- 
phone for fj “two". What renders this emendation more probable 
is the fact that there are actually two small lakes in the required 
position as shown on Stein's map 78. 4. 3. in “ Serindia. It is true 
that the Sha chou chih, f. Tr°, mentions only one lake, and gives its 
dimensions as follows: 19 Ji east and west, 9 [i north and south. 
Depth, 5 feet. Then it continues: “ The water is brackish; only the 
spring is fit for drinking. Foreign traders (shang hu) going and returning 
along the road of the Jade Gate Barrier make this a halting-place, 
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hence its name.” (It would appear that Ml was pronounced more or 


less like 74j at that time, and this is confirmed by Karlgren’s Analytic 
Dictionary.) Cf. “ Desert Cathay", p. 7. The Jade Gate of the Tang 
dynasty, of course, was east of Tunhuang. Chien-chiian-tzn, or Shor- 
bulak, marked on Stein's map 38. a. 4 in “ Innermost Asia ", is still 
a regular halting-place for travellers from the Lop side.—The twelve 
characters that follow are out of place; they recur in the next column. 
The Tomb of K’an, 20 [i east of the Asien. This is the tomb of 
Liang, grandfather of K*an Yin. 

From the Sha chou chih, f. 13 v°, which gives the correct reading 
{i instead of 7, we get the following particulars: “ According to 
the £2 2% 9 How wei shu, [K’an] Yin's toi was % ft Hsiian-yin. 
He was & native of Tunhuang, and his grandfather Liang had a great 
reputation in the West. His father #¢ Mei was a man of culture in 
his day, who as an official rose to be magistrate of Kuei-chi (in 
Chekiang). The tomb is 35 feet high and 35 paces in circumference.” 
The reference in the Wei shu is chiian 52, f. 11 v°. We learn from it, 
further, that K’an Yin was very studious, and after a single perusal 
of the Three Histories [Shih chi, Han shu, and How han shu) he was 
able to repeat them word for word. Thus he acquired the nickname 
of fg ffi “ All-night reader”. He wrote a commentary on =F fj 
Wang Lang's 3, {§ J chuan, and compiled gazetteers for thirteen 
chou, which had a wide circulation. The king of Northern Liang, 
Chii-ch'ti Méng-hsiin, thought very highly of him, and his successor 
Mu-chien promoted him to be Minister of State, When A. P*ei, Prince 
of Lo-p'ing, became Governor of Liang-chou, he took K'an with him 
as his lieutenant, but after his death the latter returned to the capital. 
In spite of his high rank, his family was very poor, suffering even from 
hunger and cold, He was a heavy eater, consuming as much as three 
shéng (about four pounds) of food at a single meal. He died without 
issue, 

Next, the Spring of the Jade [i.e, Beautiful) Maiden. 70 ti north- 
west of the Asien. A water dragon had its lair here. 

Tun huang lu places the spring 85 li west of the city. Stein thinks 
it may possibly be one of the spring-fed lagoons near Camp cxix 
of 1914, about 16 miles N.N.W. of the T'ang town of Tunbuang. 
{% is a mistake for €. What this ancient counterpart of our Pals 
Ness monster can have been must be something of a puzzle to zoologists. 
A & chiao is a scaly dragon, so one would expect some species af 
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saurian reptile. But it does not appear that any such creature has been 

observed in that region; and we are told in 9% 1) 4 @ i 

Tun huang ch'i chin chi (quoted in J ung chith, elxx, 3°) that 

“in ita streams there are no venomous reptiles, in its jungles there 

are no rhinoceros or tigers” (JI| M€& SE Mh. TE 4 SC HE). 

In the Chéng-kuan period of the T'ang [627-650], the prefect Chang 
Hsiao-kung offered up prayer and sacrificial meats to the dragon, 
which then came forth. Grasping his sword, he cut off its head and 
bequeathed it to his posterity. The dragon’s tongue is still preserved 
at Ch‘ang-an, being on exhibition in the temple of his descendants 
there. 

The text of the above passage is somewhat confused, and appears 

to be corrupt. I read: JF 6 @ Wel ot ae 2 AE SH (for §B) 

Mio Ge!) HZaHMoanh Ft ere rere & 

AR GIR f+ AF HRS fe B (for ¥). 

“Chang Hsiao-kung” is a mistake for Chang Hasiao-sung (Mg). 

In the Chiu tang shu, ci, 2 v°, he is called Chang Sung, and it 

is stated that he succeeded 9 (Ee Ai Kuo Ch'ien-kuan as Protector 

of An-hsi, Tall and of a commanding presence, he devoted his life 
to the frontier regions, and when he was at An-hsi fostered agriculture 
and carried out a bold military policy, so that the granaries were full 
to overflowing. Finally, he was made Governor of T’ai-yiian, and 
died in office, being succeeded as Protector of An-hai by #- 3 Tu 

Hsien That he was a man of note appears from the statement in 

Han fang shu, coxxi A, 15°: 2h RE LL ke at FR ME IK 

I #% % 9B 7c Me RM ME AL HK “The Protectors who 

gained renown among Chinese and barbarians alike for the merits of 

their administration were T‘ien Yang-ming, Kuo Yian-chién, Chang 

Hsiac-sung, and Tu Hsien”. 

It is rather surprising that he should not have been deemed worthy 
of a separate biography in the dynastic histories. As things are, only 

a few scattered notices can be pieced together. In the first place, of 

course, our present text is wrong in assigning him to the Chéng-kuan 

period. According to the Tun Awang lu, he was made prefect of the 
dragon-infested region in 705-6, and we do not hear of him again until 

715, in which year a resounding feat of arms against the Pretender to 

the throne of Ferghana is recounted in Tri chih t'ung chien, ch. cexi, 

f. 19, as a result of which “his prestige put fear into the western 

kingdoms, and eight of them sent in their submission ", (Cf, Chavannes, 

“ Tou-kine Occidentaux,” p. 148, note 3.) In 722 Chang Hsiao-sung, 
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now holding the high position of Governor of Pei-t'ing, appears as the 

champion of the State of 4, 4) @ Little Po-la (Gilgit), which 

was being attacked by the Tibetans. He said: “ Po-lii is the western 
gate of China ; if Po-lii is lost, then all the Western Regions will become 

Tibetan.” Thanks to his energy, a great victory was gained over the 

Tibetans : myriads of their troops were slain, and the nine towns they 

had seized were recaptured. (T"ung chien, ccxii, 20: Hain ang shu, 

cexxi B, 6 v".) We get a last glimpse of Chang Hsiao-sung as Protector 
of An-hsi, when he was promoted to be Governor of T’ai-yiian. This 
seems to have been in 724; at any rate, that was the year in which 

Tu Hsien succeeded him as Protector. Cf. Hsin tang shu, exxvi, 

6v°, and Aang mu, xlii, 63 ¥°. 

The story of the dragon is told more fully in Tun Auang lu (JRAS., 
1914, pp. 718-20; 1915, pp, 45-6). I have also found a version of it 
in T'ai ping kuang chi (printed in 981), eceexx, 6 v°, for which see 
Appendix A. 

Shou-ch'ang Hsien. Heien of the third class. 120 i south-west of 
the chou. Houses built by the Government, 195. Households, 359. 
Country districts, 1. 

For Shou-ch'ang Hsien, see Tun huang lu, p. 712, note. It was 
situated in the present Nan-hu Oasis: see ‘“ Serindia ", pp. 620 seq. 
The distance here given would seem to be under-estimated. For 
Wa and =, see Bull.SOS., VI, pp. 831-2. It has occurred to me 
that -f- may have some connection with the Tibetan ston-sde, a 
* thousand-district ”, itself rather an obscure term, See Prof. Thomas’ 
translation of Tibetan documents, JRAS., 1928, p. 463, 


The above is the Lung-lo Hsien of the Han dynasty. In the sixth | 
year of Chéng-kuang [a.p. 525] its name was changed to Shou-ch‘ang 
Chiin. In the second year of Ww-té [619] it became Shou-ch‘ang Hsien. 
In the sixth year of Yung-hwi [655] it was abandoned. In the second 
year of Ch'ten-féng [667] it was again established as Shou-ch‘ang, At 
the beginning of the Chien-chung period [780-4] it was conquered by 
the Tibetans. In the second year of Pa-chung [848] Chang I-ch‘ao 
recovered it. 

These details agree roughly with J Mung chih, clxx, 8 v°, which 
says: “ West of the military station of Sha-chou. Founded under 
the Han dynasty and made subordinate to Tunhwang Chiin, an arrange- 
ment which was continued under the Later Han and the Chin. The 
Later Wei established Shou-ch‘ang Chiin. In the Later [ie. Northern] 
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Chou period, both chiin and Asien were incorporated in Ming-sha. 
Under the T‘ang it was re-established as Shou-ch‘ang Hsien, sub- 
ordinate to Sha-chou, but later was abandoned.” According to T’ang 
shu, xl, 10¥°, Shou-ch‘ang Hsien was established independently of 
Tunhuang in 619, then abolished in 650, but in 667 again established. 
In 738 it was once more abolished, but afterwards re-established. 
For the date of the Tibetan conquest of the Tunhuang region and tts 
recovery by Chang I-ch‘ao, see Appendix B. It should be noted that 
the second character in Chang I-ch‘ao’s name is given as fg, which 
agrees with the geographical text 8.367 (see Bull.8SOS., VI, 834). 
I must call attention, however, to another text in the Stein Collection 
(8.5835, a brief explanation of the - 3 #4 “F #B Ta shéng 
fao kan ching) which bears the following signature: ff {= fh 
Fj #8 2 Oy a “Copied by the Buddhist disciple of pure faith, 
Chang I-ch‘ao". In all probability this is the famous leader’s autograph, 
written in his youth when he was a lay-student in a monastery, That 
it was customary for boys of good families to obtain their schooling 
in this way appears from the similar case of Ts'ao Yiian-shén, another 
future chieh-tu-shih, mentioned in Bull. SOS., VI, 836. A reproduction 
of both autographs will be found on an accompanying plate. 


Buddhist monasteries, 1: Yung-an (Perennial Peace). 

We learn from 8. 2729 v° (1) that this monastery contained eleven 
monks in A.p. 800. It is frequently mentioned in the Stein MSS. 
Chéen (market towns), 2: Lung-lo. 

The second town is omitted. Lung-lo is one of the twelve Asiang 
or country districts of Tun-huang Hsien enumerated in 5. 2669. 
The other eleven are: (1) 4 4 Tun-huang; (2) & Wy Tz‘i-hui; 
(3) 48 Be Piing-k'ang; (4) Se [M Yii-kuan; (5) BE gh Hung- 
ch‘th; (6) 3) @ Hsiao-ku; (7) pe PP Shén-sha; (8) FF ap 
Ch'ih-hsin; (9) 3 fj) Mo-kao; (10) #& FR Hung-jun; (11) FF * 
Chiing-shui. In addition, JR 9{ Hsi-tang is mentioned in 8. 115, 
SE 8 Heiian-ch‘fian in 8.514, and fj #4 Lung-ch‘iian in S. 6014. 
Forts, 5: Western Shou-ch’ang; Western Barrier. 

With regard to the number, it looks as if = had been written 
originally, and afterwards changed into 7. 

Frontier garrisons, 3: Ta-shui (Great Flood); Hasi-tzii-t‘ing 
(Station of Hsi Tzi); Tzi-chin (Purple and Gold). 


Beacons, 34, Stockades, 2. Chén, 3. 
VOL. Vil, PART 3. a6 
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I understand neither the repetition of this item nor the discrepancy 
in the number. 


City Hsien, 25 li west. Established in the eighth year of 
Wu-té [625). 

Stein thinks that this may perhaps be identified with one of the 

villages near Camp 159, about five miles west of the T'ang town of 
Tunhuang. 


P‘o-ch‘iang T’ing (Defeat Ch‘iang tribe Station). 65 [fi] east of 
the Asien. The Historical Record says: “ The P*o-ch‘iang General 
Hsin Wu-hsien of the Han defeated the Chiang and the Jung at this 
spot.” The station that was built here was therefore called P*o-ch‘iang. 

On Hsin Wu-hsien, the Chung kuo jén ming ta t2'ti tien, p. 510, 
has the following: “A native of $k 3#{ Ti-tao (south of Lanchow). 

Governor of Chin-ch‘iian (Su-chou in Kansu) in the reign of Hsiian 

Ti (73-49 w.c.). Distinguished for his martial daring. He asked 

permission to amite the Han and Ch‘ien tribes. The Emperor received 

his despatches with admiration, and bestowed on him the title of 

General, Vanquisher of the Chiang. He was cashiered in consequence 

of a memorial from #7 76 Chao Ch’ung-kuo, and returned to 

Chin-ch‘iian. Afterwards, he again received the title, and was sent to 

attack the Wu-sun, but got no further than Tunhuang, where he 

died of disease.”” See Han shu, xcvi B, 4 r°; also xix, 4 v’, and else- 
where in the biography of Chao Ch'ung-kuo. #2 is not the Sith chi 

of Ssi-ma Ch'ien, for the campaign referred to was in 61-60 B.c. 


Yii-mén (Jade Gate) Barrier, 160 li north of the Asien. The Ti 
li chih (Topography) says: “ Established by Wu Ti in the Hou-yiian 
and Yiian-k‘ang periods [88-87 and 65-62 h.c.].” 

#% 3c EE seems to be an instance of haplography. But How- 
yaan was Wu Ti’s last nien-hao, and Yiian-k'ang was in the reign of 
Hsiian Ti. Stein's excavations have made it practically certain that 
the Jade Gate which he locates at T. XIV was established about 
100 nc. Tt was really situated north-west of the Nan-hu Oasis, but 
the distance agrees fairly well with Stein’s estimate of 36 miles. The 
Ti li chih is not that of the Han shu. The following passage occurs in 
xevi A, 1 v° of that work: BS By i Wf... 4 i i A 
mH RHE KR eM et mh RMR I Me ta BW pg 
Eb BE Wi A & * The Light Horse General [Ho Ch‘ti-ping] . . . 
began by founding Chiu-ch‘fian Chin (Su-chon), and then gradually 
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brought colonists to people this territory. He separately established 
Wu-wei (Liang-chou), Chang-i (Kan-chou), and Tunhuang, thus 
making four chin side by side, and maintained two Barriers there “. 

Ho Ch'ii-ping died in 117 .c., before the extension of the Great 
Wall, so that it is hardly possible that the Yii-mén Kuan located at 
T. XIV should have then been in existence. But the passage must 
not be understood so literally as to imply that these measures were 
all taken by Ho Ch‘ii-ping himself. In fact, from another passage 
of the Han shu (ch. vi, f. 12 v°), we know that Tunhuang did not 
become a separate chitn until 111. Nor can we suppose that the two 
barriers were erected simultaneously. All we can say is that at a 
somewhat later date both harriers were in existence, but there is no 
reliable evidence to fix the exact date of their erection. One of them, 
however, must have been earlier than the other, and there ts little 
doubt that this earlier one was the Yang Kuan. It was situated in the 
Nan-hu Oasis, some 30 to 40 miles W.5.W. of Tunhuang, and is likely 
to have been established about the time that this city was made 
into a chim, we. 111 B.c. It would then have been known as the Yii- 
mén or Jade Gate Barrier. The later Jade Gate at T, XIV, on the 
line of the extension of the Great Wall, 50 to 60 miles west of Tunhuang, 
would certainly not have been established until the Wall had reached 
that point in the desert; and that, according to Stein, cannot have 
been until after 105, and perhaps as late as 96 n.c, But meanwhile 
we know that there was a Jade Gate somewhere ; and on the strength 
of a passage in the Sfij chi, discussed by Chavannes in “ Documents 
Chinois", Introduction p. vi, by Stein in “ Serindia ’, p. 726, and 
myself in Tun huang tu, pp. 715-16, Chavannes assumes that it must 
have been situated east of Tunhuang ; Stein, following him, is inclined 
to place it in a defile between Bulungir and An-hsi. Seeing, however, 
that its purpose was to serve as a frontier gate, and that Tunhuang 
was at that time being colonized by the Chinese, this does not appear 
to me at all likely. Moreover, the theory takes no account of Yang 
Kuan and its relation to the other barrier. On the whole, then, I am 
inclined to accept the statement in Tun huang lu that Yang Kuan 
was really the ancient Yi-mén Kuan. In other words, the furthest 
outpost of the Chinese Empire from about 111 until about 100 B.c, 
was the Barrier in the Nan-hu Oasis, and only later was it the Barrier 
on the limes at T, XIV. Stein does not accept this view, but I cannot 
understand the reasons given in “ Serindia”, p. 624: “In view of 
what combined geographical and archwological facts conclusively 
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prove as to the quite distinct original purposes and positions of the two 

‘ barriers’ of Yang and Yi-mén . . .” This seems to be merely begging 

the question; for no one denies distinct positions after the end 

of the second century B.c. But that their original purposes were also 

“quite distinct’ is a surprising assertion, unsupported by any 

evidence; one would like to know what other purpose was served 

by the Yang Kuan than that of frontier gate and fortress to guard 
the oasis against external enemies. The strength of my argument 
lies in the fact that between 111 and about 100 n.c. the frontier lay 
not east but west of Tunhuang. Ssii-ma Ch’ien's statement (SAiA chi, 
exxiii, 6 r°) that (in 108 according to the T°ung chien) “a line of posts 
and small forts was established from Chiu-ch‘dan as far as the Jade 

Gate” cannot, I think, as Stein assumes (p. 725), refer to the extension 

of the Great Wall; for a similar statement is made about a line of posts 

to Lopnor, where there was no wall (ibid., f. 10 r°). The Jade Gate in 
this case would be the Yang Kuan. 

The Account of the Western Regions says: “In the east, they 
border on China at the Yii-mén and Yang Barriers. This is the 
barrier in question. 

See Han shu, xevi A, lr’. 
The Li-m Mountain is 50 li south-west of the Asien. 
Reading the character after fy as jf. 


A flick of the pen shows that the two characters are to be transposed, 
as above. 


? HH & wi #Tse Brack River at SHa-cnov 

At Sha-chou in the north-west of Pei-t'ing [Note.—In Han times, 
the territory occupied by the Northern Hsiung-nu was called Pei-t' ing, 
by which the Western Regions are meant. Under the T‘ang, Pei-t‘ing 
became the seat of a Protector-General] there is the Black River. 
which is deep enough to float a boat. The river used to be constantly 
in flood, sweeping away houses and turning the plain into a marsh. 
Qn this account crops entirely disappeared from the north-west, 
and the land remained wild and uncultivated. The habitants, too, 
; migrated to a distance in order to escape the danger of being over- 

whelmed and drowned. The officials at Sha-chou would only venture 
‘i 
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to attend to the administration after having prepared sacrificial 
victims and liquor for libation which they offered up on the banks of 
the river, Unless this was done, there would be torrents of rain lasting 
for months, or great inundations destroying whole cities and towns, 
so that the villagers of the neighbourhood one and all joined the 
finny tribe." 

In the K‘ai-yiian period of the T’ang, @% # Chang Sung of Nan- 
yang was appointed Protector of Pei-t'ing, and no sooner had he 
arrived in the district with his seals of office than he convened a meeting 
of his subordinates in order to acquaint himself with the facts. He was 
told that there was a huge dragon in the river which was fond of 
devouring lambs, horses, dogs, and pigs, and was perpetually rising 
to the surface and swimming among the waves in its craving for the 
sacrificial victims offered by the burghera on the river banks. “ Only 
too long,” said they, “ have we known this affliction.” Thereupon 
Chang Sung gave orders for a feast to be spread, with sacrificial animals 
and wine, but secretly instructed his followers to be ready near at hand 
with bows and arrows. He then led a party of officials to the river, 
wearing a high hat and holding a ceremonial tablet, bending his body 
with reverent mien. All of a sudden the dragon appeared; it was a 
hundred feet long, and it leaped out of the waves, finally landing on 
the bank. Its eyes flashed fire, and it was only thirty or forty paces 
away when Sung ordered his men to draw their bows and have their 
shafts in readiness. Soon the monster had actually reached the 
banqueting-table, when its body began to diminish in length until 
it was ny three | or four feet oie Then t it Buys: as eee to eat, 


for a general Aiochargs, and the smite nage’ to ae forth its secesea 
was destroyed. As soon as it was dead, all the people from the country- 
side came to gaze upon it, and there was all the nowe and commotion 
of a market-day. 

Sung was so pleased at having rid the people of this pest that he 
formally presented it to the Emperor. The Emperor, admiring his 
courage and resolution, gave orders that the tongue should be eut 
out and presented to Sung, and, moreover, decreed that the governor- 
ship of Sha-chou should become an hereditary office for his descendants. 
Thus down to the present day he is known as “ Mr. Chang of the 
Dragon’s Tongue”. [T"ai ping huang chi, cocexx, 6 v".] 


* For this apt rendering of HL A BE FL IE HE by Tam indebtea 
to my friend Mr. L. C. Hopkins 
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APPENDIX 6B 


History Or THE Tounnvuanc Recion From tHe Eicura To THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 

An Lu-shan's rebellion, which broke out in 755, dislocated the 
Chinese administrative system in the Western Regions and, by 
opening a door to Tibetan aggression, finally led to their severance 
from the Empire. The general trend of events may be gathered from 
the following extract: ~ In the fourishing period of the Tang, Ho-hsi 
and Lung-yu comprised 33 chow, of which Liang-chou was the largest. 
The soil was fertile and produce abundant, and the inhabitants well- 
off and happy. The country was suitable for horse-breeding, and the 
T'ang established eight centres for the tending of 300,000 horses. 
The An-hsi Protectorate was responsible for the control of thirty-six 
kingdoms in the Western Regions, and T’ang troops acted as protection 
for over 300 cities, which were constantly garrisoned by Chinese 
soldiers, the centre of administration being at Liang-chou. 

“During An Lu-shan’s rebellion, when the Emperor Su Tsung took 
up his residence at Ling-wu,' he recalled all the troops in Ho-hsi to 
deal with the emergency. Taking advantage of this, the Tibetans 
attacked and subdued the million Chinese inhabitants of Ho-hsi and 
Lung-yu, who thus came under the barbarian yoke. In the reign of 
Wen Tsung [827-840]? envoys were sent to the Western Regions in 
order to visit Kan, Liang, Kua, and Sha-chou. The towns were still 
there, and the people, who had been enslaved by the barbarians, on 
seeing the Chinese envoys, lined the streets and welcomed them with 
acclamation. Shedding tears they said: ‘Does our Emperor still 
bethink him of us poor souls who are now under Tibetan rule?’ 
These people were the descendants of those who were subjugated 
hy the barbarians in the T‘ien-pao period [742-755]. Their speech had 
been slightly modified, but the fashion of their clothes had undergone 
no change. 

“By the time of the Five Dynasties, the Tibetans had become 
weaker, and various barbarian tribes, including the Uighurs and the 
Tang-hsiang, invaded different parts of the country without, however, 
interfering with the population. At that time China was in a state of 
decadence and disorder, and was unable to extend a helping hand. 
Only the four chow of Kan, Liang, Kua, and Sha remained in regular 


' Near Ning-hsia, Kansu, in a.p. 756. 
* Chiu wu tei shik narrows the margin to 834-840, 
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communication with China, Kan-chou became the official centre of 
the Uighurs, but in the other three chow the military and civil officials 
still regarded themselves as in the service of the T'ang, and several 
embassies were sent to do homage at the Chinese Court. From the 
time of T‘ai Tsu of the Liang [907-914], the chieh-tu-shih of Ling-wu 
also held the governorship of Ho-hsi and the Inspectorship of the 
chow Kan, Su, and Wei. But though this was nominally so, Liang- 
chou appointed its own military rulers. 

“Tn the fourth year of Ch'ang-hsing of the [Later] T'ang [9349], 
Sun Ch‘ao, the liv-how of Liang-chou, despatched the generalissimo 
Chih-pa Ch‘éng-ch‘ien and the Buddhist and Taoist elders Yang 
T‘ung-hsin and others to the capital with a request for official insignia. 
Ming Tsung asked about the pedigree of Sun Ch'ao and his people, 
and Ch‘éng-ch'ien replied: ‘After the Tibetans had conquered 
Liang-chou, Chang I-ch‘ao, a native of Chang-yi, levied troops, smote 
the Tibetans, and drove them out. In requital of his services, the 
Tang made him chieh-tu-shih and sent 2,500 soldiers from Yiin- . 
chou for garrison duty, At the downfall of the T’ang the Empire fell 
a prey to revolution, and the country from Liang-chou eastwards was 
cut off by the T'u-chiieh and the Tang-hsiang. Thus the Yiin-chou 
soldiers had to remain, being unable to get home ; and now the Chinese 
population of Liang-chou are all descendants of those garrison troops.’ 
Ming Tsung then appointed Sun Ch‘ao chieh-tu-shih.” (Hsin wu tat 
shih, Ixxiv, 4-5; cf. Chiu wu tai shih, exxxvni, 1-2.) 

It would appear from the above, and from other passages in the 
standard histories, that Stein has some justification for saying 
(* Serindia,”’ p. 816) that the territory of Tunhuang was conquered by 
the Tibetans about 759, and that by 766 they had definitely established 
their power over the whole of Kansu. Yet there is good ground for 
believing that these accounts are by no means strictly accurate. In 
his Appendix .to “Ancient Khotan”, vol. i, p. 536, Chavannes, 
indeed, concludes that by the year 766 or thereabouts the Tibetans 
had succeeded in isolating Eastern Turkestan, that is to say, in cutting 
it off from China; but it is clear, as we shall see, that Chinese rule 
was still maintained in most of the important places, Sha-chou included, 
for several years after that date. The Shui tao chi, i, 19, 1s quite 
definite on the subject: “The name Sha-chou originated with Chang 
Chiin of the Former Liang.’ At the beginning of the T'ang, Kua-chou 


t Reinet 324-345, The actual year when Sha-chou is firat mentioned is 335. 
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was divided off from it . . . In the second year of Chien-chung [781] 
it was conquered by the Tibetans. According to Yen Lu-kung’s note 
on the memorial tablet of Sung Kuang-p‘ing, his sixth son, Héng, 
having been exiled to Sha-chou, became an assistant counsellor at 
military headquarters. When control was lost over the provinces 
of Ho-hsi and Lung-yu, he acted as intermediary with the Tibetans, 
and for his numerous services was made lang-chung of the Board of 
Works and also yii-shih, chieh-tu of Ho-hsi, and hsing-chiin ssti-me. 
In conjunction with the chieh-tu J8) $4 Chou Ting he defended Tun- 
huang for just over ten years, and was honoured with the title of chung- 
ch'éng ch‘ang-shih. But before the Emperor's gracious decree reached 
him the Tibetans had invested the city, and after soldiers and ammuni- 
tion were exhausted it was taken by the rebels. This is the story of 
Sha-chou’s conquest by the Tibetans.” 

Now, this is certainly the same siege that is described at greater 
length in T'ang shu, ecxvi B, 8 v", but assigned to the year 819: 
‘In the beginning the prefect of Sha-chou, Chou Ting, held the city 
resolutely for the T’ang. The Gialbo shifted his tent to the Nan Shan, 
and sent Shang Ch‘i-hsin-érh to attack the place. Ting appealed to 
the Uighurs for help, but a year went by and they did not come. A 
plan was discussed for burning the city and suburbs, and fleeing 
eastwards with the whole population ; but all agreed that it was not 
feasible. 

“Ting sent the cavalry officer [9] @§ Yen Chao with a picked force 
in search of water and fodder. In the early morning this officer came 
in for a farewell visit, and engaged in a shooting-match with Ting’s 
confidential attendant Chou Sha-nu, After the usual ceremonious 
salutation, he drew his bow to the full and shot Sha-nu, who fell dead 
on the spot. Then he seized Ting and put him to death by strangling, 
and himself took over the administration of the chou. 

“Tn the eighth year of the siege the defenders of the city brought 
out a quantity of silk cloth, and offered each roll of it (18 Chinese feet 
in length) in exchange for a tow (10 catties) of wheat. So many 
responded to the offer that Yen Chao was delighted and exclaimed : 
‘Now that the people have enough to eat, we can hold out to the 
last man ! ’ 

“Two years later, both arms and provisions were exhausted, so 
Chao mounted the city wall and shouted: * I will surrender the city 
on condition we are not sent away to other lands.’ Ch*i-hsin-érh 
consented to this, so he came out and surrendered. This was in the 
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eleventh year after the beginning of the siege. Ch't-hsin-érh was 
appointed by the Gialbo to succeed to the governorship; and later 
on, suspecting that Yen Chao was plotting a coup d'état, he had him 
removed by putting poison in his boots. 

“ After their enslavement, all the inhabitants of the chow adopted 
the barbarian costume; but every year at the ancestral sacrifices 
they wore Chinese clothes, and wept bitterly when they put them 
away again.” 

If the T’ang shu's dating is correct, this passage would seem to 
show that Tunhuang remained practically autonomous until 819, 
but that in or about 809, for reasons which are obscure, the Tibetans 
found it necessary to reduce the place to submission, an object which 
they achieved only after an eleven years’ siege. This conclusion is so 
surprising, not to say improbable, that it cannot be accepted without 
further investigation. 

It is obvious that Chinese historians could know little or nothing 
of what was happening in Tunhuang during the period of Tibetan 
rule, and that avenue of information is therefore closed. But the 
MSS. recovered from Ch‘ien-fo-tung, and now distributed among the 
national libraries of London, Paris, and Peking, form a possible source 
of enlightenment which has yet to be thoroughly explored. In the 
Stein Collection alone the number of dated rolls, ranging from a.p. 406 
to 995, runs into hundreds. Between 803 and 851, however, there comes 
a very remarkable gap during which no exact dates occur. It is all 
the more noticeable because in the fifty vears preceding there are 
over thirty dated MSS., and in the half-century following as many as 
fifty. This points almost unmistakably to a period of repression, 
during which the normal activities of Buddhist monks were perforce 
suspended, or at any rate diminished. 

Nine rolls in the Stein Collection have notes or colophons mentioning 
the Great Tibetan Kingdom or Dynasty (-~ #€ [@). and eight of 
these contain cyclical dates, at least two of which can be fixed with 
practical certainty. Let us take them in order : 

(1) On the back of 8.779 there are two scribbled notes, one of 
which reads: & 4% > HWM KO A UEP eH 
“ Meritorious work accomplished by the Buddhist priest Hung-pien 
of Sha-chou in the Great Tibetan Kingdom”. This personage is the 
Bishop of Ho-hsi to whom is addressed an edict on a stone tablet 
dated 851, transcribed in “* Serindia“’, p. 1332, and translated by 
Chavannes. His names should be read Hung-pien, not Hung-jéen, as 
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the latter has it. It was largely owing to his co-operation that Chang 
I-ch‘ao was able to carry out his memorable revolution. We may take 
it that this note was penned shortly before that event. 

(2) In S. 796, there is a colophon inside the roll referring to a text 
on the outside, the relevant portion of which runs: 27, 4 af = FA 
4k — H HK ME OH ke HEF RE MO ME“ Copying 
completed by the monk Fa-yiian of the Yung-shou Monastery at Sha- 
chou in the Great Tibetan Kingdom on the 21st of the 5rd moon 
of the i-ssii year.” This is more likely to be 825 than 765, the only 
possible alternative. 

(3) The colophon of 8. 1520 is dated # ep HE te = A + 
—- 9 “the llth day of the 5rd moon of the wei year of the Tibetan 
dynasty". A wei year recurs every twelve years, so this is of little 
value as a date. It might be 767, 779, 791, 803, 815, 827, or 839. 

(4) 8.1686 opens with the date 7 fF mM ik 4 4t-t hA 
nom w} — A T #& “the 2nd day, ting-wei, of the 5th moon, 
of which the first day was ping-shén, of the Asin-ch'ou year of the 
Great. Tibetan Dynasty’. This is almost certainly 821, as 761 is too 
early. 

es The fragmentary colophon of 5. 2729, a treatise on divination, 
reads: A HARE FRA t= A Hw HO % [Copied 
by]... of Sha-chou on the 23rd of the 5th moon of the kéng-ch‘én 
year in the Great Tibetan Dynasty "’. This date can be fixed positively 
as the 18th June, 800. 

(6) $.3475 yields some interesting data. Here we find two 
colophons, from which we may extract the following: PB MF -& 
Bete = At ASA ob PS fit i Ws eH IG coo 
whe RHER FAA TAR ARBA THER RAE 
Tho EK EE “On the 28th day of the 3rd moon 
of the 7th year of Ta-li in the Great T’ang Dynasty [5th May, 772] 
the prest T’i-ch‘ing made a copy of this commentary at the 
K‘ai-yiian Monastery in Kuo-chou [Honan]. . . 

* Again, on the 16th day of the 9th moon of the ch'én year, the lay 
disciple So Yu-yen finished copying out this roll afresh at Sha-chou, 
a dependency of the Great Tibetan Kingdom.” This second date 
might be either 776 or 836. So far as I can judge, the handwriting of 
both colophons and of the text itself (a commentary on the first four 
chapters of the Vimalakirtti-sitra) is the same. This would be rather 
puzzling did we not know from another MS. of the same commentary 
(8. 2496) that T‘i-ch'ing composed this work in 767. It would appear, 
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then, that the whole roll, including T‘i-ch‘ing’s colophon, was copied 
by So Yu-yen from a draft made by the author himself. 

(7) The short colophon to 8. 3485 is worth transcribing in full: 
ARBRikttbBettetAt+r—-AELW EB E RF 
% fl K [for #2] # €L Ge ¥F “On the 11th of the 7th moon 
of the chi-ssi year of the Great Tibetan [Dynasty], reverently 
copied by Wang T’u-hun to secure the blessing of peace for his whole 
family, the country having fallen into turmoil”. This date might 
be the 11th August, 789, as the next chi-ssii year fell in 849, when the 
Tibetan power had already collapsed in Tunhuang and elsewhere. 
On the other hand, we do not know of any particular “ turmoil” 
that took place in 789. 

(8) 5.3966, colophon: = if ‘eV A AH BOA Mm 
Al fa AF + OS A A he a OT te ft Tl MR A A 
+ >s A ¥§ 3 fe “In the 6th moon of the jén-yin year a 
letter was issued with the seal of the Gialbo, to be circulated 
throughout the departments of the Great Tibetan Kingdom with 
copies of the present Shih shan ching, for widespread recitation. On 
the 16th day of the following 8th moon [5th September, 822], this 
note was written after the completion of the copying *. Here the only 
possible alternative to 822 is 762, which again seems to be too early. 

(9) $.6503, colophon: pf EP Mik CB AAA F 
H— HR RB HH i im ME Be “Copying 
completed in the Pao-én Monastery on the 2nd day of the third decade 
of the last moon of winter in the i-yuw year of the Tibetan dynasty. 
Note by the bhikshu Shén-ying “. This is the 15th January, 806. 

To sum up: the two certain dates we arrive at are 800 and 806, 
while those that are fairly certain range from 789 to 825. This agrees 
well enough with the supposition that Tunhuang remained virtually 
independent until 751, and regained its liberty about 848 ; it is hardly 
consistent with the theory that Tunhuang did not finally surrender 
until 819. 8.514 v° records a census of 4 4 #8 I-ho Li in Tun- 
huang Hsien, that is to say, a register of the Chinese population with 
their holdings in land, which was compiled in 769. That such an 
undertaking should have been carried out except under stable Chinese 
rule is unlikely. In 781, the Gialbo of Tibet claimed practical equality 
of status with China, as well as a revision of the frontier. Both claims 
were conceded. Such arrogance may well have been prompted by a 
military success like the capture of Tunhuang. In the following year, 
& sworn covenant between the two nations was signed. In TST, Sha- 
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chou reappears in the news under the name & #4? Ming-sha (Sounding 
Sand), where a Tibetan leader is said to have encamped after a raiding 
expedition. 

Though it is dificult to escape the conclusion that Sha-chon fell 
into the hands of the Tibetans in or about 781, a remarkable laxity 
in their government is shown by the fact that some of our MSS. 
continue to bear Chinese nien-hao for over twenty years longer: the 
dates are 781, 782, 787, 790, 793, and 803. After that comes the long 
gap of forty-eight years which we have previously noted. Evidently the 
Chinese population suffered a severe restriction of their liberty during 
the first half of the ninth century. If the somewhat doubtful Tibetan 
date of 789 be disregarded, we find that Chinese and Tibetan dates 
overlap only to a slight extent, for the latest Chinese date is 803, 
while the earliest Tibetan date would then be 800. But in any case 
there can be little doubt that the T*ang shu is wrong in placing the 
capture of Sha-chou as late as 819. Apart from the positive statement 
to the contrary in S/ui tao chi, it is significant that the ME ft # Mf 
see Li tai chi shih men giao, usually so full, omits the whole episode. 
Moreover, in 819 the Tibetans were merrily raiding the province of 
Shansi; can it be supposed that they would leave Sha-chou, still 
untaken, so far in their rear ? 

Passing now to Chang I-ch‘ao, we may note that he bears the 
same surname as the doughty Governor Chang Hsiao-sung, whose 
descendants, according to the T’ai p'ing huang cht (a rather dubious 
authority, it is true) were to inherit the governorship of Sha-chou. 
850 is the earliest year in which Chang I-ch‘ao figures in the Histories, 
so that the statement in our present text (see p. 550) that Shou-ch‘ang 
was recovered by him in 848 is of no small interest; for it implies 
that, contrary to the hitherto accepted belief, Tunhuang itself must 
also have been reconquered in that year, or perhaps even earlier. 
Confirmation is afforded by a passage in 8. 3329, one of the very few 
historical texts in the Collection: @ MAA Mw H&B HR OF 
BAP = Moo WM MRE AK Ph = eS BH 
Wah ££ fF MRM AR ERK 
“ After the reconquest of Tunhuang and Chin-ch‘ang ! was completed, 
it was the second year of Ta-chung [848] ... In that year, 
accordingly, when Sha-chou had defeated the Tibetans, the yit-Yyed 
Shan, Kao Chin-ta, and others hastened to the city of Ch‘ang-an with 
despatches which they presented to the Son of Heaven"’. 

* Part of the Kua-chow district. 
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For the next two centuries, Tunhuang remained in a state of 
quasi-independence, owning a nominal allegiance to China, but really 
governed by rulers drawn from two powerful families. Of this period 
we possess four somewhat scanty accounts by different historians, 
none of them wholly accurate. The first and second, from the T*ang 
shu, cexvi B, 13 v°, and Wu tat shih, Ixxiv, 5 v°, were translated 
by me in Bull.SOS., VI, 834-6. The third, from the Sung shih, 
eccexc, 15 ¥°, has been translated into French by Chavannes (see 
“ Serindia ”’, pp. 1338-9), but its importance is such that it will bear 
re-translating here :— : 

‘* Sha-chou was formerly the ancient territory of Tunhuang under 
the Han. At the close of the T*ien-pao period of the T’ang [755] it 
was conquered by the Western Jung. In the fifth year of Ta-chung 
[851] ? Chang I-ch‘ao brought the chow back to allegiance, and an edict 
was promulgated conferring upon Sha-chou the title of Military 
District of Kuei-i, and upon I-ch'ao that of chieh-tu-shih, with 
authority over the departments (chou) of Ho, Sha, Kan, Su, I, and Hai, 
Inspector, Commissioner of Settlements, and Legal Commissioner. 
When I-ch‘ao visited the Chinese Court, he left his nephew Wei-shén 
in charge of the chow. 

“In the time of the Liang dynasty founded by Chu, the Chang 
line came to an end, and the inhabitants of the chou elected the chang- 
shih Ts‘ao I-chin as their chieftain. When I-chin died, he was succeeded 
by his son Yiian-chung. In the second year of Hasien-te of the Chou 
[955] he came to render homage to the Court, and was appointed 
chich-tu-shih of his district, Controller, Commandant, Associate of 
the chung-shu mén-hsia, and p'ing-chang-shih. A seal of office was 
cast and presented to him. In the third year of Chien-lung [962] his 
honours were increased by the rank of chung-shu-ling, and his son 
Yen-kung was made fang-yii-shih of Kua-chou. In the fifth year of 
Hsing-kuo [980] Yiian-chung died, and his son Yen-lu sent an embassy 
with tribute. On Yiian-chung was conferred the posthumous title of 
Prince of Tun-huang Chiin, on Yen-lu that of chieh-tu-shih of his 
district, while his younger brother HE f& Yen-shéng was made Prefect 
of Kua-chou, and another younger brother, HE %q Yen-jui, (u-yii-how 
[Superintendent] in the Yamén. In the fourth year of Hsien-p‘ing 
(1001) Yen-lu was made #@ #f =F Prince of Ch'iao Chiin. In the 
fifth year [1002] Yen-lu and Yen-jui were murdered by their nephew 
Tsung-shou. The latter took provisional command as liu-hou, and 


1 Chavannes gives the year wrongly as 852. 
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appointed his younger brother 4 7¢ Tsung-yiin to take provisional 
charge of Kua-chou. Then he made formal application to the Court 
for the insignia of office, with flag, whereupon Tsung-shou was made 
chieh-tu-shih and Tsung-yiin was made Controller, shang-shu_ tso- 
p’'u-yeh, and Governor of Kua-chou. Tsung-shou’s son Hsien-shun 
was made Chief of the Staff within the Yamén. At the close of the 
Ta-chung Hsiang-fu period [ca, 1016] Tsung-shou died, and Hsien- 
shun was made chieh-tu-shih of his district, while his younger brother 
Yen-hui became Controller, President of the Ministry of Justice, and 
Governor of Kuarchou. Hsien-shun sent up a memorial to the Throne, 
begging for a copy of the Buddhist Canon in gold characters, as well 
as tea, drugs, and gold-leaf. An Imperial decree sanctioned these gifts. 
At the beginning of the T’ien-shéng period [1025] he sent an embassy 
to express his thanks, and bearing tribute of frankincense, sal 
ammoniac, and lumps of jade. From the Ching-yu [1034-7] to the 
Huang-yu period [1049-1053], this country sent seven lots of tribute 
consisting of local produce.” 

There are at least two errors in the above account: (1) Ts‘ao 
Yiian-chung is named as his father’s immediate successor, whereas 
two other brothers, Yiian-té and Yiian-shén, intervened; (2) Ts‘ao 
Yen-kung is not mentioned as chieh-tu-shih, which we now know him 
to have been. A few sentences may be added from ihe chapter on 
the kingdom of Hsia in Swng shih, ececlxxxv: “‘In the sixth year 
of T*ien-shéng [1028] Té-ming sent his son Yiian-hao to attack Kan- 
chou, which he captured, In the eighth vear [1030] the King of Kua- 
chou with a thousand horsemen surrendered to Hsia.” In the tenth 
moon of the following year Té-ming died, and was succeeded on the 
throne by Li Yiian-hao (f. 8 v°). In 1035, Yiian-hao was attacking 
certain Tibetan cities when his return was intercepted by the general 
An Tzii-lo. Yiian-hao waged a desperate battle on two flanks, fighting 
night and day; at the end of a period of over 500 days Tzii-lo was 
defeated, whereupon he took possession of Kua-chou, Sha-chon, 
and Su-chou (f. 10r°). 

The fourth account is a continuation of what has already been 
quoted from Shui tae chi, tii, 19: “ Seventy years after its fall, the J 
Prefect of Sha-chou, Chang I-ch'ao, sent his elder brother og 7 
[-t‘an! to announce the return of Kua, Sha, and nine other chow 
to their allegiance to the T'ang ; whereupon the Court changed the name 


1 # fa I-teé in Tung chien, # Tf] I-wei in T’ai p'ing Awan yal che, 
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Sha-chou into ‘ Military District of Kuei-i’; and the Chang and 
Ts‘ao families acted for generations as protectors of the region. In 
the eighth year of Hsien-t'ung [867] Chang I-ch‘ao went to Court, 
making Chang Huai-shén /iu-how (Resident). In the thirteenth year 
of Hsien-t'ung [872] Huai-shén died, [Note—This according to the 
+; $4 Fang-chén Tables in the T’ang shu}; according to the stone 
tablet commemorating the meritorious act of [the prefect] Li [Ming- 
chén] in repairing a building, which was engraved in the first year of 
Ch‘ien-ning [894], Chang Huai-shén was then still alive and credited 
with several titles of rank. I suspect a mistake in the Tables] and 
Ts‘ao I-chin became [iu-hou, afterwards receiving the title of chieh- 
tuw-shih. In the second year of Hsien-té in the reign of Shih Tsung 
of the [Later] Chou dynasty [955], [-chin died, and was succeeded 
by his son Yiian-chung. In the fifth year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo 
in the reign of T‘ai Tsung of the Sung [950} Yiian-chung died, and was 
succeeded by his son Yen-lu.? In the fifth year of Hsien-p'ing in the 
reign of Chén Tsung [1002] Yen-lu was slain by his nephew Tsung- 
shou, who succeeded him as chieh-tu-shuh. In the seventh year of 
Ta-chung Hsiang-fu (1014) Tsung-shou died and was succeeded by 
his son Haien-shun. After the ninth year of T'ien-shéng in the reign 
of Jén Tsung [1031] the family does not appear again in history, 80 
presumably the line died out with Hsien-shun. 

“At the beginning of the Ching-yu period of the Sung [1034-7] 
Sha-chou was absorbed in the Hsi-hsia Empire. Li Tao says in his 
ah ME 42 4 T’ung chien ch'ang pien: * In the 12th moon of the 2nd 
year of Ching-yu [January, 1036] Yiian-hao attacked Chia-lo-ssi- 
lai. In the 12th moon of the 3rd year [December, 1036—January, 
1037] he again raised an army, attacked the Uighurs, and took Kua- 
chou, Sha-chou, and Su-chou.’ But the Hsia kuo chuan of the Sung 
shih puts the capture of these chow in the second year—a mistake 
which is corrected in the Ch‘ang pien. According to the Ch'ang pien, 
however, in the 12th moon of the 4th year of T’ien-shéng [January— 
February, 1027] the Khitans sent the Inspector of Sha-chou, 4 + 
Shih Yii, to offer congratulations on the New Year [to the Chinese 
Court]; so it would seem that before the State was absorbed by 
Hsi Hsia the Ts‘ao family had entered into intimate relations with 


1 The passage in T'ang shu is really eexvi B, 14 2°, and it is I-ch‘ao's death that 
is chronicled, though a careless reader might take the words to refer to Huni-shén. 
Correct. also Chavannes, “ Dix Insoriptions,” p. 80, n. 1, 

? Again we sce that the reigns of Yuan-té, Yuan-shén, and Yen-lung are omitted. 
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the Khitans, and the latter had set up an Inspector in the land. By 
the time of the Huang-yu period [beginning in 1049] Sha-chou had long 
been incorporated in Hsi Hsia, yet in the 4th moon of the 2nd year 
of Huang-yu [1050] and in the 10th moon of the 4th year [1052] we 
again find Sha-chou sending tribute [to China]. Whether at that time 
Hsia was already submitting to the Sung or allowed Sha-chou to send 
in tribute, we cannot say.” 

So much for our historical sources. I will conclude by drawing 
up a tentative list of the successive rulers of Tunhuang, with a concise 
statement of the facts it has been possible to ascertain about each, 
and with particular reference to MSS. in the Stein Collection. It can 
only be regarded as a skeleton account, to be supplemented and 
corrected by future discoveries. 


ie if #4 Cuane Lcn‘ao: 848-867 

Native of #§ #¢ Chang-i (the modern Kan-chou). Lay-student in 
a monastery. Re-conquered Tunhuang and Chin-ch‘ang, 545 (5. 788, 
3329). Presented to the Throne maps of eleven chou, 850. Made 
fang-yii-shih of Sha-chou after sending in his allegiance to China, and 
subsequently chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chiin, 851. Re-conquered Liang- 
chou, 861, (This statement in the T’ang shu is confirmed by the 
official report, 8.6342.) Migrated to Ch'ang-an, 867, and died 
there, 872. 


Be WE TE Cuanc Huat-snHen: 867-886 (f) 

Nephew or cousin of the preceding. Called qi #€ ~— Chang Wet- 
shén in Sung shih and T’ung chien. Appointed liu-how or Deputy 
Governor in Chang I-ch‘ao’s absence, but it 1s doubtful whether he 
became chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chin. In the mutilated inscription 
of 894 (Sha lu, p. 27 v°; “* Dix Inseriptions,”’ p, 96) he is referred to 
as chieh-fu-shih of I, Hsi, and other chow, and also, it would seem, 
as former chich-tu-shih of Sha, Kua, I, and Hs. Professor Pelhot 
speaks of a short epitaph to this personage among the documents he 
found at Ch‘ien-fo-tung, according to which he died on the 22nd of 
the 2nd moon of the first year of Ta-shun [16th March, 890]: see 
BEFEO, vii, 522. The inscription of 894 alludes to the outbreak of 
disturbances in Ho-hsi (j] 4; M -&) more than twenty years after 
Chang I-ch‘ao's son-in-law Li Ming-chén had his interview with the 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung, who reigned 847-859. The interview cannot 
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very well have taken place before 852, so the trouble must have 
occurred after Chang I-ch‘ao’s death in 872. It is quite possible that 
other unknown rulers may have followed Chang Huai-shén. 


42 ih So Hstiw: 886 (2)-893 (2) 

Literary name, $} 4 Feéng-hou. Member of a respected Tun- 
huang family, and son-in-law of Chang I-ch‘ao. One of the Tunhuang 
documents in Paris (Sha lu, £. 30) records his appointment as prefect 
of Kua-chou. He is there given the title of +" 3% Chung-ch'éng, and 
his martial prowess is enlarged upon. He is not mentioned in the 
standard histories, and what else we know of him is derived from an 
inscription of 892, reproduced in Shui tao chi, iii, 20, where he is 
entitled chieh-tu of Kuei-i Chiin, The author of that work, @& 
Hsii Sung, decides that he must have succeeded Chang Huai-shen 
in 872, when the latter was transferred to the post of chieh-tu-shih 
of I-chou and Hsi-chou. The author of the Sha chi, on the other hand, 
thinks 892 a more likely date. I have adopted neither conjecture, 
but would suggest the year 886 on the strength of a Stein MS. (S. 1156), 
unfortunately incomplete, which records the sending of a special 
commission to the Chinese Court in 887 in order to sue for the insignia 
of chieh-tu-shih: for we know that it was customary for a ruler to do 
this soon after his accession to power. So Hsiin may also be referred 
to in the colophon to a prayer, with confession, dated 20th June, 
888 (S. 1824): coo HR MEK HK BH K MB he “ Written 
in the family oratory of His Excellence So, east of the city ”. 


ae 7K 4¢ Cuanc CwENG-FENG; 893 (?7}-910 (7) 

Hitherto only known as a #€ “ Chang Feng " from a passage 
*n Wu tai shih, Ixxiv, 5 v°, quoted in my previous article, where 
he is said to have called himself “‘ The White-robed Son of Heaven 
of Chin Shan"’. This person is evidently identical with the & Ul 
fa #€ E Chin shan po i wang whose edict 1s reproduced in Sha lu, 
f 28y°. Chin-shan is another name for 2% ji] #6 Chiao-ho Chiin 
‘n Hsi-chou, In addition, he is mentioned in at least four of the Stein 
MSS., from which we learn the proper form of his personal name. 
(1) S. 4470 v° is the record of a donation dated the 10th day of the 
3rd moon of the 2nd year of Ch'ien-ning [8th April, 895], made by the 
chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chiin, Chang Ch'éng-féng, and the Assistant 
Commissioner 42 3f, gi Li Hung-yiian. (2) 8. 2263 v°, “* Notes on 
Sepulture " by Ge s8 Ft Chang Chung-hsien, mentions “ the ehieh- 
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tu-shih of Kuei-i Chiin, Chang of Nan-yang, whose personal name is 
Ch‘éng-féng ”. Another short piece just before this bears the date 
896. Chang Chung-hsien was chieh-tu ya-ya at the same place, and 
probably a relative of the Governor. (3) 8. 1604 is a letter from the 
(chieh-tu] shih of Sha-chou to the Buddhist Bishop of that district, 
with his reply. It bears three impressions of a seal reading } 
fi I fi FD sha chou chieh tu shih yin, and is dated the 30th May, 902. 
(4) 8.5747 is a fragment of a letter from the Kuei-i Chiin chieh-tu- 
shih Chang, dated the 10th February, 905. There can be no doubt 
that all these texts denote the same person—the Chang Féng of the 
Wu tat shih. He is said to have been reigning in the K‘ai-p'ing period 
of the Liang [907-910], but we do not know when he died. Possibly 
the downfall of the T‘ang had its repercussion in Tunhuang, and led 
to the disappearance of the Changs and the instalment of the Tsao 
family in their place. 


W % —& Ts‘ao L-com: 910(f)-940 
Raised to power ues election: see T'ang shu, cexvi B, 13 v°. 
Wu tai shih, xxiv, 5 v°, says that Ts‘ao I-chin, liw-how of Sha-chou, 
sent envoys to China in the time of Chuang Tsung of the Later T'ang, 
who made him echieh-tu-ehih and died shortly afterwards, According 
to the same work, v, 5, this happened in the first moon of 926. That 
was the beginning of intercourse between the Ts‘ao dynasty and China. 
Previously, I-chin appears to have been known as Hf 3 “* Lord of 
the Prefecture’; for 8.4240, a Buddha-nama siitra, has a colophon 
dated the 15th of the 5th moon of Kéng-ch‘én, the 6th year of Chéng- 
ming of the Great Liang dynasty [4th June, 920], in which W 4% 
“Tsao Kung” (who is almost certainly I-chin) is given that title. 
In 8. 3875r° and v°, containing forms of prayer, there is a string 
of titles and the date “ 11th day of the 11th moon of the 3rd year 
of Ch‘ing-t'ai”’, from which it appears that there was a “* chieh-tu- 
shih of Kuei-1 and other military districts in Ho-hsi™ on the 27th 
November, 956. Again, on the 10th of the 2nd moon of the 5th year 
of Ch*ing-t‘ai [13th March, 938] we find the Governor Ts‘ao writing 
an official letter (5.4291). There is a character after the surname 
which I have not been able to decipher. Finally, 5. 6255 contains 
two fragments of a colophon to a Buddha-nama siitra in which there 
is a prayer for AF = A fe W A fu chu tai pao Ts‘ao kung. 
This may be I-chin before he received the title of chieh-tu-shih, He 
died in the 2nd moon of the 5th year of T'ien-fu [940] and received 
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the posthumous title of & fi T'ai-shih (Chiu wu fai shah, 
Ixxix, 1 v*). 
W jc # Ts'ao Yian-re: 940-942 

Son of the preceding. We know practically nothing of this ruler 
except the date of his accession (Hsin wu tai shih, Ixxiv, 5 v°). 
§ 4363 is an official order from the Kuei-i Chiin chieh-tu-shih Ts'a0, 
dated 4th September, 942; this is probably Yuan-té, unless his 
successor was anticipating the title which he actually received a 
few months later. But his authority was apparently contested, for 
we are told (ibid,) that in 942 both Ts‘ao Yiian-chung of Sha-chou 
and Ts‘ao Yiian-shén of Kua-chou sent envoys to China. 


WF st #E Ts'ao Yilax-snen: ¥42-346 

Brother of the preceding. According to Chiu ww tas shih, Ixxxi, 
6 v°. in the first moon of the 8th year of T*ien-fu [943] the liv-hou 
of Sha-chou, Ts‘ao YViian-shén, was appointed chieh-tu-shih of Kuet-t; 
and in the 3rd year of K‘ai-yiin [946] the prefect of Kua-chon, Ts'ao 
Yiian-chung, was made liu-hou of Sha-chou. So it seems that Ts‘ao 
Yiian-shén, like his brother Yiian-chung after him, was prefect of 
Kua-chou, then liv-how of Sha-chou, and finally chieh-tu-shih ; and I was 
therefore wrong in saying on p. 836 of my previous article that he never 
became chieh-tu-shih or Governor of Sha-chou. 


yy 3c # Ts'ao Ytan-couno: M6-974 

Brother of the preceding. He seems to have been, first, prefect 
of Sha-chou, then of Kua-chou, and in 946 liu-how of Sha-chou. 
According to the Sung shih he was made chieh-tu-shih m 955, when 
he visited the Chinese Court, and a seal of office was then cast and 
presented to him. Cf. also fe 4i JE 4 fe Pas p'ing huan yi cha, 
cliii, 27°. Yet among the printed documents in the Stem Collection 
there are two prayer-sheets, both dated the 15th of the 7th moon 
of the 4th year of the K‘ai-yiin period in the Great Chin dynasty 
(4th August, 947],! in which he is styled chieh-tu-shih of Kuet-1 Chiin. 
And 8.518 is a short edict in which the title p] 7] fH ® Wi fh 
me i #e Sf FH Ho hsi kuei i chiin chieh tu kua sha teng chou is 
conferred upon him ; it is dated the 22nd of the 8th moon of ping-iu, 
the Mth year of Tien-fu of the Great Han dynasty. Though the 


* Evidently the change of dynasty which took place in the 6th moon of this year 
had not yet been reported in Tunhuang. 
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cyclical date does not agree, and indicates 946, this must be the 
17th September, 949, as the Hou Han dynasty did not begin until 
947. More interesting still, we have in 8. 4398 a letter from Ts‘ao 
Yiian-chung dated in the 5th moon of the 14th year of T‘len-fu 
[June, 949], in which he is described as “ newly created ($f £2) chieh- 
tu-shih of Kuei-i Chin”. What is one to make of these facts? I think 
the only way to reconcile them is to suppose that he received the 
game title three times over from successive dynastics, namely, the 
Chin, Han, and Chou. It is possible that the title was again confirmed 
by the first emperor of the Sung, since we find on 8. 4632, a prayer 
dated May, 968, a large red seal reading i 9 9 ffi Ee @ 
$% Fl ‘‘ Newly cast seal of the chieh-tu-shiA of Kuei-i Chiin”. Tt should 
be noted that in this document he assumes the title fy #1 —& 
“ Prince of Tunhuang”’, which also appears in the roll 5. 5975. This 
last MS. is important historically because it proves the interposition 
of another ruler, unknown to the standard histories, immediately 
after Yiian-chung. It contains copies of four letters accompanying 
donations to a temple. The first two, dated in the first and second 
moon of 974, are from the chieh-fu-shih Ts'ao Yiian-chung ; the other 
two, dated in the first and second moon of 975, are from his son Ts’ao 
Yen-kung, who is also entitled chieh-tu-shih. This points unmistakably 
to his having abdicated in favour of his son some time in 974. He 
died in the intercalary third moon of the 5th year of T‘ai-p'ing 
hsing-kuo [980]. 


W RE 4 Ts‘ao YenN-xune: 974-980 
Son of the preceding. According to CA‘ang pien, quoted in Sha 


‘chi, 6 v°, his original name HE # Yen-ching was formally changed 


to Yen-kung. Only mentioned in the Histories as fang-iyii-shih of 
Kua-chou in 962; but, as we have seen, he certainly succeeded his 
father as chich-tu-shih, and may have held the office until 980, when 
his brother Yen-lu seems to have taken the opportunity of his father’s 
death to seize power. What became of Yen-kung we do not know. 


W SE me Tsao Yen-tv: 980-1002 
Brother of the preceding, and son-in-law of the King of Khotan. 
Probably the #4 d#& -f- Crown Prince of 5.6178 (the end of a letter 
dated July-August, 979). The Ch‘ang pien (Sha chi, 3v°) says that 
on his father's death Yen-lu assumed the title of #§ fi J te JE 
fii 4@ provisional chieh-tu ping-ma liu-hou. He sent envoys with 
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tribute to the Sung Court, and in the 4th moon an imperial edict 
bestowed on him the title of Kuei-i chieh-tu-shih, while his father, 
as a posthumous honour, received that of Prince of Tun-huang Chiin. 
Author of a prayer dated 984 in 8. 4400(2), where he figures as * Ts'ao, 
Prince of Tunhuang"’; and he also appears as PG 4B -F Hsi-p'ing 
Wang in the heading of a letter preserved in 8. 5917. 5. 4453, dated 
991, is stamped with the seal of the ‘ chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-1 Chiin ”’. 
In 1001 he was made @ #) -& “ Prince of Ch‘iao Chiin” (already 
in 949 Yiian-chung was styled M& @f [A 4% Chiao chiin kai 
kuo hou: see $.518). Murdered in 1002 by his nephew (ff —- (sung 
tri in Sung shih, #& F- teu tei in Shui tao chi) Tsung-shou. 


W #2 3 Ts‘ao Tsunc-sHou; 1002-1014 

Nephew of the preceding. Took provisional command of Sha-chou 
as liu-hou, and appointed his younger brother G2 %¢ Tsung-yiin 
to take provisional charge of Kua-chou. In the 8th moon he sent 
envoys to the Sung Court with tribute, and made formal application 
for the insignia of office, whereupon he was made chieh-tu-shih. 
(Sung shih, vi, l1r°.) The Liao shih, xiv, 5 v’, says that “in the 
Sth moon of the 24th year of T*ung-ho [1006] Ts‘ao Shou [sic], Prince 
of Tun-huang in Sha-chou, sent envoys with Arab horses and fine 
jade". It appears, then, that he wisely paid court to the Khitans, who 
were then occupying the north of China, as well as to the Sung. The 
year of his death was 1014, according to the Shur tao cht. 


Wy HE WA Ts‘ao Hsren-snus: 1014-1035 (7?) 

Son of the preceding. Neither he nor Tsung-shou is mentioned, 50 
far as I know, in the Stein MSS. According to Ch'ang pien, in the 
4th moon of the 7th year of Huang-fu [May, 1014] he was made chieh- 
tu-shih of Kuei-i. He had previously sent tribute, notifying the Court 
that on the death of his father, his mother and others of his country- 
men wished him to succeed to the throne. There are three entries about 
him in the Liao shih, xvi, 2 v’,44r°: in 1019, “ Ts‘ao Shun [sic], 
chieh-tu-shih of Sha-chou, was created Prince of Tun-huang Chiin.” 
In the 7th moon of 1020, “ envoys were sent with gifts of clothing to 
Ts‘ao Shun, Prince of Tun-huang Chiin and the Uighurs in Sha-chou.”’ 
In the 9th moon of the same year, ‘“ Ts‘ao Shun sent envoys with 
tribute.’ According to the Sung shih, he sent tribute again about 
1023, but after this we hear no more of him. 
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With regard to the subsequent history of Sha-chou, though 
historians agree in saying that it was annexed by Hsi Hsia, the process 
of annexation seems to have been much more gradual than one would 
have expected. The date given in the Sung shih is 1035, in the Chiang 
pien 1037; but, as Hsii Sung observes, it 1s hard to reconcile either 
of these statements with the record of tribute sent by Sha-chou to 
the Sung Court in 1050 and 1052. The explanation may be that, 
although Yiian-hao took Sha-chou, he was unable to hold it, and the 
Chinese official system continued to function there. After 1053 all 
communication with China ceased: yet from a casual reference in 
3c HE G Wen ch‘ang tea lu (quoted in Sha chi) we can infer that 
as late as the Yiian-féng period [1078-1085] Sha-chou still existed asa 
separate political entity. In fact, it was not until the Shao-shéng period 
[1094-7] that, as we learn from Sung shih, cecexe, 5 v", the three chou 
of Kan, Sha, and Su were attacked, overwhelmed, and finally 
incorporated in Hsi Haia. 


The Verb “to say” as an Auxiliary in Africa and China 
By A. Watey and C. H. ARMBRUSTER 


T is well known that the verb yen @ “to say" has some very 
peculiar usages in early Chinese. In ahout forty instances in the 
Book of Odes it obviously has not its normal meaning ~ to say * (or 
“ what is said", Le. words). For example (Legge’s edition, p. 62), 
AS $f #8 fF does not mean “ The duke says he bestows a goblet *’, 
but simply “The duke bestows a goblet”. 2 BH tH WE (p. 64) 
does not mean “ we will drive and talk about wandering forth”, 
but ‘* we will drive and wander forth". The example on p. 87 does not — 
mean “I drove my steeds on and on, talking about reaching Ts‘ao”’, 
but “‘ I drove my steeds on and on all the way to Ts‘ao”. 

The old commentators tell us that yen G means “I”. Where 
the sentence happens to be in the first person this works well enough. 
But frequently that is not the case, and the commentators fall back 
on the explanation that yen is ‘‘ a particle", which is merely a way of 
saying that they do not know what it means. 

In an article 1 written a good many years ago Hu Shih pointed out 
the inadequacy of the current explanations and suggested that yen 
had three separate usages: (1) as a conjunction, similar to érh iii: 
(2) as a conjunction, similar to nai J% (so, therefore); (3) as a pronoun 
“him”, “it '’, similar to +. He made, however, no attempt to explain 
why a character meaning “ to speak ” should have these three usages. 
His argument assumes that the character is in these usages 
a phonetic substitute for particles of identical sound. Such a theory 
‘s rendered most unlikely by the fact that not merely one word for 
“to speak ” but all the ordinary words for “ to speak are used in this 
way. For example (p. 418), i 2 a “The way is distant ”’ ; 
literally ‘‘ The way, it says it is distant ’’. Or, again (p. 19), PE El oi. 
Here we have a third word for “to speak *’ used in just the same 
way ; for the phrase does not mean “ now that she says she has gone 
to be married”, but “ now that she has gone’, etc. It looks, indeed, 
as though all three words for “ to say "’, “ to speak ” were capable of 
functioning simply as verbal auxiliaries. Such a usage would be hard 

1 Flu Shik Wen Teun, vol. ii, p. 1. See also Wu Shih-ch‘ang, “ A new interpretation 


of the word yen in the Shih Ching,” Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, No. 13 
(June, 1933), pp. 153-170. 
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to explain did it not exist in numerous living languages. The extent 
to which this is so is well illustrated by an extract which Mr. C. H. 
Armbruster has made from his forthcoming Nubian grammar, and 
which he has kindly allowed me to print here. Further examples will 
be found in Miss Alice Werner's The Language-families of Afriea.t 

I take the first stage of the idiom to be purely onomatopelc state- 
ments, such as “ the kettle says phizz"’, i.e. the kettle 1s boiling. Hence 
(as in the example quoted above) ‘‘ the way, it says far”, i.e. the way 
is far, 

yiin = is particularly used in questions, and this use has survived 
in literary Chinese. For example, “ Saying what, does he go?” Le. 
“why does he go?” 

There are in the Odes nearly a hundred examples of the verb 
“to say” (expressed by W, x oF FI) used in this auxiliary way- 
I only know of one case which is difficult to explain on my hypothesis 
that the idiom grew up exactly as in the African languages. B 
i) SH (Legge, p. 47) is usually interpreted “I think of him and there- 
upon snivel ’’.? Upon this and one other very doubtful passage Hu Shih 
builds his theory that #f can stand for %. It is true that “ my longing 
says ‘ therefore sniff’ ’’ is a very strange way of saying “ Such is my 
longing that I sniff’’. But it is no odder than many of the examples 
quoted by Mr. Armbruster, who writes as follows :— 


After describing animism (the attribution of personality to 


jnanimate objects and natural phenomena) in Nubian : 


This animism, as a salient and constantly recurring characteristic 
of the language, is well illustrated by the uses of the two verbs dn 
“say” and “say”. These two verbs are widely and variously used ; 
each appears originally to have signified “ tendency ", * inclination ”, 
or “intention’’, from which their other present meanings have 
apparently developed thus :— 

dn (“ have a tendency, intend *’, and 30) 

(a) Express an intention, ie. “ say”. 

(b) Communicate, direct or permit a tendency, Le. “say to”, 
“tell”, “bid, “ let”. 


t On ed., 1925, p. 71: “ He broke a stick so that it «nid pogo,” ie, snapped, Also 
the same writer's The Bantu Languages, 1919, p. 158; “ The cloth which says red,” 
ie. red cloth. 

1A sign of grief. Legge saya, “ We must cast about surely for some other meaning.” 
Rut there is no getting round the fact that people who have been crying do snivel. 
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(c) Develop a tendency or quality, i.e. “ become’’, “ get create 
“turn”. 
(d) Exhibit a tendency or quality, i.e. “‘ be”. 
(e) Follow a particular tendency, i.e. “ move along towards ”, 
“oo to”. 
E.g. (a) nég_dndi “I say * go" a 
(b) tékkn_nogdndi ‘“*T tell him to go™ (" I let him go”). 
dhg_ingi_ndl-an “let ali see this’, lit, “to Ah 
‘this see ’-say "’. 
(c) dal “ great”, “old”. 
dél-an- “ (to) become great ’’, “‘ grow old”. 
This combination provides numerous adverbs: sér-an- 
tirbi ! “sleep well !”’, lit. “‘* good "-saying sleep! "’. 
(d) -tar-an “it is”, “that is”. 
(e) hartim-an- “ (to) go to Khartoum oe 
Similarly é- (a) “ say "’ = dn (a). 
(hb) “ be’? = dn (d). 
(c) behave according to a tendency or intention, 
Le. “act”. 
E.g. (a) ing_éran ‘* they say this”. 
(b) ind_éran “ they are here”. 
(c) in composition, verbs in -¢, -t — 
iff-e lit. ‘‘say uff to” =“ blow” (t.). 


qurr-e lit. * say gérr”’ =“ rejoice” ; (gurr-  < oF in 
Ar. 23 ae joy oi 
kitt-e lit. “ say Mitt” = “* be silent ". 
(iiff-, gtirr-, kitt- have no separate existence.) 
And verbs from Arabic (very nearly) all in -2— 
ingu__fadléran “ these remain (over, behind)”, lit. “these 
say fadl””; fadl- < Ar. Ld “ remainder ”. 
ingt_waznégori “I have weighed this’, lit. “I have 
said wdzn to this” ; wdzn-< Ar. 553 weight ”’. 
é-gi, the adverbial form (objective case) of é-, provides a sub- 
ordinating conjunction “in order to "— 
kobidke_kiisin_ndll_égi “he opens the door im order to see”, 
lit. “he opens the door saying ‘I'll see’. 


: 
: 
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A causative of é in sense (c) is égar t. “ride” (animal), hit. 
“ cause (animal) to act on its tendency ”’ (which 1s to run). 

I then quote similar uses of the Cushitic verb from ~ Uber die 
hamitischen Sprachen Ostafrikas’’, von Franz Praetorius, Beirdge 
cur Assyriologie, ii Band, Heft 2, pp. 329, 330 (Leipzig, 1892), and 
of the Galla verb, ib., p. 350, 

Again of Galla from § 96 of Zur Grammatik der (rallasprache, 
von F, Praetorius (Berlin, 1893). Other instances in Karl Tutsechek, 
Lexicon der Galla Sprache (Munich, 1844), s.v. djed’a. In Bilin: 
Reinisch, Worterbuch der Bilin-Sprache (Vienna, 1887), 8.v. y (1) 
“ sagen", (2) “sein”, ‘esse’. In Qwara: Reinisch, Die Quarasprache 
in Abessinien (Vienna, 1885), § 44, 7“ sagen": 

qedd y “ zwingen"; kaff y “ hoch sein"’; sem y “ schweigen "’ ; 
bé sagen": 
fi be“ ausgehen "; tw bz “ eintreten; was 6 “ héren”. 
in Xamir, Kafa, and ‘Afar, from Reinisch’s grammars ; and in 
Bédauye (Baja) én = (a) “say”, (6) “be”. 

Turning to the Semitic languages of Abyssinin we find the same 
phenomenon, in the older language (Ethiopic) only occasionally, but 
in the modern ones at every turn. And I go on to illustrate this from 
Ethiopic, Amharic, Tigriiiia, and then from Sudan Arabic, which, 
like the other Semitic languages, derived this feature from the Cushitic 
languages it met with in Africa, See Marcel Cohen, “ Du verbe sidama 
(dans le groupe couchitique) " in Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 
de Paris, No. 83 (Paris, 1927), pp. 175,/6. 


Notes on Some Poets and Poetry of the T'ang Dynasty 
By E. Enwarps 


PTER the fall of the Han dynasty in A.D. 290, owing to the 
“\ weakness and tyranny of its last representatives, China was 
divided by a long internal struggle into three parts. The Later Hans 
held Shu (Ssii-ch‘uan), the remainder of the south became the kingdom 
of Wu, and the north, with its capital at Ho-nan Fu, or Lo-yang, was 
known as Wei. This “‘ Three Kingdoms’ period was brought to an 
end by the establishment in a.p, 265 of the Tartar Chin dynasty in 
the north, Thereafter a number of small and feeble houses succeeded 
one another in rapid succession. For the most part Tartar conquerors 
ruled in the north and mere shadows of Chinese dynasties in the 
south. None of these uneasy houses survived much more than 
a generation, however, and it was not until the establishment of the 
Sui dynasty in a.p. 589 that China was reunited and restored to 
something resembling her old dignity and power. 

The new China was very different from the old empire of the Hans. 
The infusion and absorption into the population of many Tartar 
elements, the spread of Buddhism, and the gradual modifying of 
language which occupied the three centuries after the Han period 
had greatly changed and developed both country and people. The 
Sui emperors were not unaware of these changes and the need to meet 
the situation by measures of reform; nor were they unwilling, on the 
whole, to adapt their government to new conditions, Under the 
emperor Wén Ti? laws were reformed and internal administration 
improved. Cultural progress was evident in many directions ; comfort, 
and even luxury, became the portion of the better classes, and the 
common people were relieved at least of the burden of civil war. 
Buddhism was so prevalent that with one exception all the Confucian 
schools throughout the land were closed. During the reign of Wén Ti's 
successor, Yang Ti,? education received a decided impetus, for Yang 
Ti, in spite of the vicious extravagance of which he is accused, seems 
to have had many good points. He was a patron of the arts, ardent 
in planning public improvements and not wanting in military achieve- 
ments, He prided himself upon his literary attamments, and ordered 

i Kao Tsu Wén Ti (4.p. 589-005). 
2 6-617. 
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a commission of scholars to edit a collection of classical, medical, and 
other treatises. He did much for education, restoring the schools 
which had been closed in the previous reign, and instituting in 606 
the chin-shih2 or doctorate, the highest degree awarded in the 
competitive examinations. The Sui dynasty, having favoured 
Buddhism, has been unduly decried by Confucian historians, but 
there is no doubt that general discontent was caused by the 
intolerable exactions of Yang Ti, whose extravagant zeal for public 
works involved a severe drain on the time and labour of the 
peasants. The house of Sui, though capable of recognizing the 
need to reorganize the new China, was too soft to bear ‘ae burden 
of carrying into effect the reforms which it had inaugurated. Had it 





~ not been so, the T‘ang dynasty would not have come into existence, 


nor would the Sui have been so soon removed from the headship of 
a reunited China. 

At the moment when the smouldering discontent against Yang Ti 
was ready to burst into flame, the little dukedom of T‘ang, on the 
western border of China, was ruled over by the peace-loving and 
unenterprising Li Yiian, who most unwillingly took the field against 
the emperor, partly because he had fallen without reason under 
suspicion as a rebel, and partly in response to the persuasions of his 
ambitious son, Li Shih-min. In 617 the duke rose in revolt, seized 
Ch‘ang-an, the western capital, deserted by Yang Ti in favour of 
Lo-yang, and declared himself king of T‘ang. The destruction of the 
magnificent imperial palace at Lo-yang followed, and, the emperor 
having been assassinated by certain of his own officers, Li Yiian 
assumed in 618 the title of Kao Tsu, emperor of the new T'ang dynasty. 
From the first, however, Kao Tsu was overshadowed by his son. 
The child of a Tartar mother, Li Shih-min was endowed with courage, 
administrative ability, magnanimity, intelligence and all the qualities 
of leadership. Not only was he the moving spirit of the original 
revolt against Yang Ti, but he was also the conquering hero who 
overthrew the many rivals of his house and pacified the country. 
The admixture of Tartar blood may explain several features which 
characterize the T'ang rulers at their best. The understanding with 
which they governed their mixed subjects, their energy, and their 
interest in various cultural elements introduced from Central Asia, 
may have been due to the blending of the vigour of their nomad 
forbears with the intellectual keenness of their Chinese ancestry. 


‘3m t- 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE TANG DYNASTY Hid 


The new era opened well, with reduction of taxes and a general 
amnesty. The capital was restored to Ch‘ang-an, @ sign that all was 
well with the empire and that expansion of territory might be looked 
for. As the pacification of the country advanced, Li Shih-min’s 
popularity increased, and in 627 Kao Tsu, weary of a position which 
he had never coveted, resigned the throne to his son, who assumed the 
title of Téai Tsung, claiming lordship over a large part of Central Asia 
as well as over the whole of China. The twenty-two years of Tat 
Tsung's reign are still regarded as the golden age of the T'ang dynasty. 
“ Ch‘ang-an,” says a Japanese writer in a monograph on the poet, 
Li Po. ‘became not only the centre of religious proselytism but 
also a great cosmopolitan city where Syrians, Arabs, Persians, Tartars, 
Koreans, Japanese, Tonkinese and other peoples of widely divergent 
races and faiths lived side by side’ A suggestion of movement, of 
ceaseless activity, characterizes the whole of the T'ang period— 
soldiers marching to the endless border wars which swallowed up 
men by thousands ; imperial progresses for business or for pleasure ; 
the court journeying from capital to capital or flying from the enemy 
at the gates; the sound of galloping couriers, and messengers 
travelling day and night to bring perishable luxuries from distant 
provinees for favoured imperial concubines; musicians from the 
schools of music travelling on leave, and everywhere féted by the way ; 
scholars proceeding to the literary examinations full of high hopes, 
or returning, too often with their hopes shattered, seeking their 
homes by unfrequented byways, defeated but still dreaming of success 
and weaving imaginary compensating adventures into the romantic 
prose tales which are as characteristic of T‘ang literature as its poetry ; 
a great Chinese traveller * making his secret way towards the west 
in search of Buddhist scriptures, to return after many years and leave 
for posterity a record of Indian civilization ; and from the west 
endless caravans and groups of strangers seeking in China the freedom 
of worship denied to them elsewhere. Religious tolerance and 
mental activity ; cultured ease and extravagant pleasures ; political 
and cultural contacts with the west, particularly through the new 


1 Shigeyoshi Obata, The Works of La Po. the Chinese Poet, Done into English Verse 
{New York, 1022). 

* Hatinn Teang . . . set ont in a.p. 629 on his tour through India, travelling by way 
of Turkestan, Sixteen years later he returned with 657 new Ranacrit works. He 
wrote an account of his travels under the title Hav yi chi PG 3 Fic. and spent the 
remainder of his life in translating the books which he had brought back. 
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dominion in Central Asia '—these represent the brighter side of the 
early T‘ang period and something of it is reflected in contemporary 
literature. But the glory was soon dimmed by the disturbances 
attending the usurpation of the empress Wu* and by the weakness 
of her successors, and it was not until the accession of the emperor 
Ming Huang in 713 that the greatness of the house of T’ang was 
restored for the last time, Until he fell under the influence of the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei and self-seeking politicians like Li Lin-fu, 
Ming Huang was regarded as the ideal prince. A statesman of 
considerable capacity, a master as well as a patron of the arts, and 
of a temper even more complaisant than that of T‘ai Tsung, his court 
was thronged with pocts, artists, and scholars. Though it failed to 
last, the brilliance of the first years of this reign gave a powerful 
impetus to literature. Classical scholarship and philosophy owe little 
to the Tang period, but thanks to the fact that (chiefly under the 
influence of a woman) a facility for writing poetry became the final 
test of intellectual capacity, poetry reached its highest point of develop- 
ment. Every man with any pretensions to scholarship had to be 
proficient in at least the mechanics of versifying. and when the poetry 
of the T‘ang dynasty was collected and published early in the 
eighteenth century, some forty-nine thousand poems by more than 
two thousand three hundred poets were found to be, and_ still 
remain, extant. 

Against this background of intellectual activity the tragedy of 
border warfare continued throughout the whole period, and the 
Chinese armies suffered many reverses at the hands of fierce Turkic 
tribes, while on the north a new and formidable enemy appeared in 
the Kitans. It is estimated that nearly thirty thousand men perished 
in the Gobi Desert in the year 751, while four years later the rebellion 
of Ming Huang’s adopted son, An Lu-shan, the Tartar general in 
command of the imperial forces on the border, swept like a tornado 
through the land and forced the emperor to flee into Ssii-ch‘uan. Such 
a period, with its strong contrast of magnificence and misery, could 
not but stir the imagination of poets. Peace and prosperity, culture, 
luxury, great development in communications and knowledge of the 
world, combine to make a brilliant picture, the reverse of which is 
a no less striking presentation of intrigue, bloodshed, and wholesale 
catastrophe. 


' CL G. F. Hudson, Furope and China, pp. 129 ff. 
7 Wu Hou (684-705), 
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The religious tolerance of the early T‘ang emperors was not shared 
by their people as a whole. While strangers were permitted, subject 
to certain restrictions, to propagate their doctrines at will, they found 
active and zealous rivals among Buddhists, Taoists, and even 
Confucianists. The official dynastic cult remained Confucian, but 
Taoism was fast winning favour both at court and among the people, 
and the Taoists enjoyed their greatest popularity and political power 
under the T‘ang dynasty. For this there were several reasons. The 
ruling house was supposed to be descended from Lao Tzi, and the 
amazing hold which Buddhism had had on the whole empire during 
the period preceding the T‘ang caused many scholars to react in favour 
of Taoism, which had at least the merit of not being a foreign importa- 
tion. In the stress of the troubled centuries between Han and T‘ang 
men had sought some ground of personal hope, and Buddhism, in 
a world which had little to give, seemed to open a way to future 
happiness. Even the literary class, though accepting the Confucian 
teaching as the guiding principle of the state, felt the need for a more 
personal, less coldly ethical, faith, and those who rejected Buddhism 
were more ready than at any period since Confucius to accept Taoism. 
Propaganda was rife, and thousands of prose tales remain to prove 
the bitterness of the struggle for religious supremacy and the earnest- 
ness of the rival attempts to win popular favour. 

Only two paths lay open to the Chinese scholar under the T‘ang 
dynasty. One led to official position and responsibility to the state ; 
the other to a retired life and the practice of Buddhism or Taoism 
according to individual fancy. Criticism has been levelled at Li Po 
because in his poetry he does not appear to concern himself with 
human relationships as do Po Chii-i, Tu Fu, and others. But Confucius 
had laid it down as a principle that if one were not the holder of an 
office one must refrain from concerning oneself with the duties of 
that office.’ The basis of government in China has always been society, 
and, though the practice of addressing memorials to the emperor 
was as old as Chinese tradition, the pen as an instrument of reform 
was but slowly coming into its own. For the most part men not in 
office closed their eyes to evils which they could do nothing to remedy * 
and retired to contemplate the beauties of nature or to cultivate their 

1 Analects, Rook vii, chap, xiv. “The Master said, ‘He who ia not in any 
a office, has nothing to do with plans for the administration of its duties ’,” 


® Analects, Book vii, chap. x,“ When called to office, to undertake its duties ; 
when not eo called, to lie retired . . ." (Legge.) 
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own talents. Moreover to the unsuccessful scholar the whole 
Confucian outlook was obnoxious, and that is why many men like 
Li Po turned to Taoism, and devoted themselves to seeking im- 
mortality. The orthodox have always tried to minimize Li's interest 
in Taoism, but his poems give the lie to this view, and the Lung 
ch'éng lu? contains a story of his becoming an immortal, which 
indicates that by many his pursuit of immortality was regarded as 
earnest and sincere. 

“Reviewing certain happenings,’ says the story, “one finds 
a general impression that Li T° i-po attained immortality. Early 
in the ninth century ? a certain man who hailed from the north saw 
Li talking and laughing with a Taoist upon a mountain. Presently 
the Taoist went off in a green mist astride a young red dragon. Li 
rose and followed him with long strides, Soon he came up with the 
Taoist, mounted the dragon with him and together they disappeared 
in the mist.’ The narrative concludes with the naive remark, ~* It is 
a startling legend.” 

It is inconceivable that T‘ai Tsung could have achieved all that 
makes his name famous but for the long preparatory period of gradual 
progress by which the soil had been made ready for the crop that he 
was able in a few short years to sow and harvest. One of the results 
of his early training was that he knew the value of concentration, 
whether of men or minds. In order to mobilize the intellectual 

trength of the empire he instituted a college in which the finest 
scholars of the time became instructors and to which the most 
promising youth of the empire came to learn. He founded also a vast 
library, and to further the movement of centralizing the best brains 
of the country in order that he might have capable men at hand to 
assist him in the tasks he had set himself, he elaborated the examination 
‘system set up by the Sui. Formerly it had been customary to select 
men for government posts by a process of local election. This method, 
which brought to the fore the sons of the wealthy and noble whose 
position and means enabled them to prepare for such offices, had 
concentrated in the hands of the aristocracy the administrative power 
of the state, and it was to combat this tendency that the Sui dynasty 


1 HE HR BR (Dragon City Records), the authorship of which is credited to 
Liu Tsung-yaan (773-819). Lin was an ardent Buddhist as well os « brilliant writer. 
Tt was said of him that “only one with the discernment of Han Ya should abuse 
Buddhism, and only one with the discernment of Lin Teung-yian should defend ie" 

® Li Po died avn. 762. " 
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organized the examination system. Under the new régime intellectual 
capacity was substituted for social position, and it became possible 
for any man of sufficient ability to pass the tests and obtain office. 
Originally the examinations included such subjects as mathematics, 
history, jurisprudence, and calligraphy, but soon preference was given 
to the chin shi examination, which was based on the classics and, 
for a time, on the Lichitand the Tso chuan.? Although the emperor 
retained the right to appoint to even the highest offices men of special 
attainments, the practice was regarded with disfavour and before 
long the monopoly of administrative posts fell into the hands of a new 
intellectual class, independent of social position. 

With the T‘ang period begins modern China, and it is interesting 
that this new method of government, a democratically recruited 
bureaucracy, should replace the old aristocratic bureaucracy at this 
juncture. The principal drawbacks to the examination system were 
the tendency to study, as Confucius’ disciples had done, * with a view 
to emolument,’’ the inevitable stereotyping of the examinations and 
an increasing superficiality and formalism. But whatever disadvantages 
were incurred by the employment of poets as administrators, 
the training of the Chinese scholar instilled in him a sense of form 
and a love of order which served as substitutes for more practical 
qualifications. From the point of view of the ruling house the system 
had advantages, for it did not leave a mass of young intellectuals 
outside the government to keep a critical and discontented eye upon It. 
The unsuccessful student might return as often as he wished to try 
his fortune, and though many were turned away disappointed, they 
generally consoled themselves with matters less inflammable than 
politics, turning to the retired life of the recluse or to the more amusing 
and no less idle existence of the drinking poet-wanderer. It was 
these disappointed candidates who were chiefly responsible for the 
growth in the Tang period of a new form of literature. Weary of the 
stereotyped essay which had caused their defeat m the examination- 
hall, they began to write in new styles, to introduce new matter into 
their compositions and to infuse into literary prose a certain 
admixture of colloquial language, which resulted in the creation of the 
earliest form of conscious fiction known in China, the tales of romance, 
heroism, and the supernatural for which the period is famous. 

“Tang prose,” says ‘Professor Wilhelm, “represented a new 

i ie. * fe 1H: 
2 Wilhelm, History of Chinese Civilization, p. 132, 
VOL. VII, PART 3. a8 
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beginning. At the first glance it seems extraordinary, because the 
movement leading in this direction assumed the form of a renaissance, 
a revival of antiquity. We must not be misled by this, however. 
Every vital renaissance is something more than a revival. So it was 
in the T‘ang period. The more ancient Chinese prose is remarkable 
for its concise, semi-thythmical style, in which parallelism 1s used for 
the development of the thought. During the time of the Six Dynasties, 
literature had been growing more superficial and verbose, and in the 
Sui and early part of the T‘ang period appreciation was confined to 
the stylistic tricks of the prose essay. The cultivation of this artificial 
style still continued, chiefly as a Court accomplishment. But, at the 
same time, a new movement was set on foot at the beginning of the 
T‘ang period, under the banner of the * old ° style, which strove to 
promote a freer and more natural method of prose composition. This 
movement culminated in Han Yii, an exponent of Confucianism and 
a zealous opponent of what he called Taoist and Buddhist superstitions, 
but also something of an eccentric in his taste for the antique. He was 
an honest and sincere representative of the old literary style. The 
style originated by Han Yi and adopted by his disciples has survived 
to the present day, though the artificial style continued to flourish 
alongside it.” 

Parallel with this movement in prose compositions Is the division 
of poetry into the new “ regulated ”’ style and the old ** free’ style. 
In both cases the separation was the result of an effort to break through 
traditional forms and regain contact with the spoken language. This 
is clearly shown in the verses of poets like Po Chii-i, and im the prose 
of the story-tellers, among whom were many well-known scholars, 
including Liu Tsung-yiian, LiShang-yin and YiianChén. Dr, Wilhelm, 
with considerable insight, finds in the movement a parallel to the 
modern pai-hua movement in China, There can be no doubt that 
the formalism of the examination style was detrimental to cultural 
progress, even though it had the merit of turning the thoughts of 
every family in the land towards study as a step in the direction of 
higher social position and responsibility to the State. 

That the T‘ang period was intellectually and culturally brilliant 
ig an axiom with the Chinese. This view has been adopted without 
question by many western scholars, while others dismiss the works 
of T‘ang writers as scarcely worthy of consideration, We know that 
during the centuries of disruption which followed the Han dynasty 
the foundations of the splendour of the T'ang empire were being laid. 
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It is true also that its glory shines the more brightly because of the 
darkness which preceded it. But its literary eminence cannot be 
estimated by the number of its scholars, the magnitude of their 
output, or the size of the imperial libraries. And yet it is evident that 
some standards must be adopted and applied. Are its productions 
to be judged upon their individual merits, or by comparing them with 
those of other periods in the history of Chinese literature? Are we 
to take into consideration the fact that we are dealing with a period 
in itself early as compared with other countries, or to maintain the 
isolation of Chinese culture and refrain from comparison with other 
literatures ? The case of art is comparatively simple; questions 
relating to line, form, and colour are the basis of a study of any art 
expression, Advance in technique, development along new lines 
owing to special influences and similar factors make it relatively easy 
to decide the place of a period in relation to other art periods in China 
or elsewhere. But literature, and especially Chinese literature, presents 
a very different problem, and a satisfactory method of approach ts 
difficult to find. Until it has been decided whether or not it is to be 
judged by linguistic standards alone, that is to say, by form without 
regard to content, the true worth of T'ang literature cannot be 
estimated, and the opinions of western scholars will continue to 
conflict.* 

“Song,” says an old Chinese writer,* “is the voice of music . . 
dance is the embodiment of music . . .”’ and poetry is surely the 
spirit of music and its other self." The qualities most commonly 
found in western poetry—imagination, fancy, mysticism and sug- 
gestion—often appear in Chinese verse in a guise which renders them 
unrecognizable. Whereas in the west the power and beauty of a poem 


1 Of. De, G. Margoulite, Le Kou-win Chinois, “ L'époque des T'ang, au point de 
vue littéraire, eat peutétre la plus glorieuse ct la plus brilliante de tonte l'histoire de la 
Chine.” Cf.,on the other hand, the caustic comments of P. L. Wieger, China throughow! 
the Ages (Hsien-hsien, 1928), p. 197. “ I have not found a single piece worth translating 
in the voluminous works of Sung Chih-wén, Wang Wei, Li Shang-yin, and others.” 
See also pp. 202-3. These opposing views suggest that Dr, Margoulits being, like 
the Chinese scholars themselves for the most part, interested in form and oblivious 
of content, finds Tang literature " glorious" and “ brilliant", while P. Wieger views 
it from the opposite angle, and so condemns it out of hand. 

* Tuan An-chich BE QF Qj. Yuh fu too lu St AE BE Bp, 0 treatise on music 
written at the end of the tenth century. 

7 Yoo Hain-nung, “The Spirit of Chinese Poetry" (North China Herald, 
8th March, 1034): “ Every Chinese poem is a composition in music, determined by 
the tonal arrangement of characters and the cmsura beat." 
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are largely proportionate to the intuition of the poet, in China they 
are almost entirely dependent on the intuition of the reader. 
Imagination, the power of seeing life as a unity, and so of finding 
resemblances where none apparently exist, is seldom found in its 
highest form—revelation. The phrase, “ the morning stars" might 
crowd the mind of a Chinese with every appropriate line in the poetry 
of past ages, filling it with delicate images of stars reflected in the 
glass-smooth surface of a lake at dawn, or sinking over a mountain 
half hidden in mist; but “the morning stars shouted for joy " is a 
perception beyond the grasp of Chinese poet or reader. Reason and 
tradition make it doubly difficult for him to penetrate the outward 
form and touch the divine. It is, perhaps, in suggestion that Chinese 
poets excel. It is of the essence of Chinese poetry to suggest by a word 
or a phrase a train of ideas limited only by the perceptive and 
imaginative powers of the reader. This highly specialized kind of 
imagination was developed by reason of the forms to which Chinese 
poems were restricted. The poet usually contents himself with describing 
what he sees, knowing that his reader, singing his poem—aloud or 
silently—will fill in the bare outlines from the storehouse of his 
own mind. 

For the understanding of T‘ang poetry more is required than a 
brief outline of the historical and cultural aspects of the period. It 
is essential to know something of the way in which Chinese poetry 
developed if one is to appreciate the reasons why, by the general 
consent of Chinese scholars, the T‘ang period is given the palm 
for the writing of poetry, To state the matter as briefly as possible, 
Chinese poetry developed along two main lines, literary and popular. 
Both have their origin in the poetry of the Shih ching! (Book 
of Poetry) and of the Chu t2'a? (Elegies of Chu), the former 
belonging to the north of China and the latter to the south. The 
Kuo-féng,* or “Songs of the States” in the Book of Poetry and the 
Chiu-ko* or “Nine Songs” in the Elegies were of popular origin, 
while other parts of both books became models for highly stylized 
literary forms. Before the Han dynasty almost all poetry was eeeiion: 
in lines of four words. But the ancient poets were able to use the line 
of irregular length, appreciating, even if they did not understand, 
the relief which such interpolations afforded in the monotony of 
short lines all containing the same number of characters, Thus, 
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in the Shih ching lay the seed of the five and the seven-word line. 
Under the Han emperors rites and music were reorganized; the 
Elegies of Ch‘u were given a place with the Odes as literary monuments 
of the past, and by degrees lines of the new lengths gradually evolved. 
The rhythm and lilt of these lines, with the pause no longer in the 
middle of the line, must have been extremely pleasing to their 
originators. The popular verse of the Han period was collected and 
edited, just as the early collections of odes were edited by Confucius, 
Tt was stored in the Bureau of Music, or Yiéeh fu,! and for that reason 
poetry of this type became known as yiieh-fu, a term which has been 
defined as meaning verses set to music, or intended to be set to 
music. During the Han period and that following it, literature was 
much influenced by the popular song, from which it gained con- 
siderably in vitality. But the power of classical literature proved 
superior to that of its unorganized, unsystematic rival, and from 
about the third century of our era there was a gradual reversion 
to the copying of old models, though many poets wrote in both styles. 

The fact which emerges from a study of the period between 
Han and T‘ang is that two distinct classes of poets had grown up 
side by side. There were “ free’ poets, and poets bound by classical 
and traditional rules. Both wrote yiieh-fu ( folk-songs) and ku-shih 
(poetry in the old style), but whereas the former class was creative and 
spontaneous, the latter group modelled their verses slavishly on the 
masterpieces of earlier poets. As the period advanced and Buddhism 
spread, the translation of Buddhist literature resulted in the introduc- 
tion of the Indian phonetic system. Interest in the tones of the Chinese 
language was sponsored by Shén Yiich,? a famous poet of the fifth 
century, and author of a Handbook of the Four Tones, and under 
the influence of the new study poetry approximated more and more 
nearly to the style which finally blossomed in the T'ang period 
into “ ruled "* or ** regulated "’ modern verse. The revolution brought 
about by the study of tones was not confined to the poetry of the 
north, but in the south its effect was to cause the old spontaneous 
elegies and songs to deteriorate into purely artificial imitations of 
the elegy (t2d)* and the equally degenerate and stylized form 

2 if. 

* Shén Yeh 7 #, scholar and high functionary under the Linng dynasty 
(502-556). In 488 he completed the drawing up of the Sung «hw: author of the Sei 
shéng piu BE BM, based on the Indian fan-ch*ieh Be 4) system. Died 513, 
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known as ‘rhymed prose’’ (fu). The prose of the later Han 
period had already been coloured by the fu and the ¢2*ti, and by degrees 
there was developed a style of composition known as piven Mm; 
in which all sentences were arranged in pairs. By the period of the 
Siy Dynasties almost everything was written in this form both in prose 
and in poetry, with the exception of popular songs and ballads, which 
were sung without reference to particular styles, the common people 
being concerned to give expression to their emotions and not to 
compose verses in this or that manner. This balance or parallelism 
is a feature of ‘ruled’ poetry. Lines run in pairs, noun for noun, 
veth for verb, and the balance of words goes so far as to demand 
colour adjective for colour adjective, animal noun for animal noun, 
and so on. Even more important than balance of characters, however, 
«s balance of tones. This is the essence of regulated verse. The written 
language employs five tones. The first two, the upper and lower 
even tones form group 1; and the third, fourth and fifth, generally 
distinguished as upper, departing and entering, represent group 2, 
the uneven tones. In any couplet of a regulated poem even and 
uneven tones are arranged in accordance with a particular “ tone- 
pattern,” of which great numbers exist. Other rules for modern poetry 
are that a poem shall consist of four, eight, or twelve lines, with five 
or seven words to a line; that words shall be parallel in each couplet, 
with the possible exception of the first and last couplets ; that a single 
rhyme from the even tones shall fall on the last character of the 
second, fourth, sixth, and eighth, and often the first, lines; and 
that repetition of characters must be avoided, unless for special 
emphasis or effect.* 


i. * Bt fk. 

2 These rules apply only to shih FE.“ Modern" (jf 44) poetry, under the Tangs, 
consisted of the “ regulated " style (fd ahiA it ) and a form known as chiteh chil 
(#4 43), which follows the rules for regulated verse and like it has five or seven-word 
lines. Tho phrase means “ detached lines" and it is in fact o short poem in the modern 
style whose character snggests that it is part of a longer poem. Its origin, however, 
remains obscure, the most probable explanation being that T’ang poets were given to 
building up poems as a kind of round-game ond that when the works of an individual 
poet were compiled his contribution was detached from the whole poem and 
included with his complete works. Ancient poetry (J 446) also had two divisions, 
the yilehfu | 3t HF). or verses for music, and the bu ahah (5 iy). or ancient poems. 
From the yiieh-fe, which had as their prototype the songs of a primitive community 
and were therefore not restricted aa to the number of words to a line, waa developed 
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At the close of the seventh century regulated poetry was introduced 
into the syllabus of the literary ex: inations. Its chief exponents 
were thus the candidates for the civil service. To men who had given 
up hope of obtaining, or had no desire for, official employment it 
offered no attractions. On the contrary they preferred the complete 
freedom of the yiieh-fu or the ancient style with its simple rules which 
allowed any number of lines, with four, five, or seven words to the 
line, the number being variable in a single poem, and rhymes on 
alternate lines.’ Many scholars with Buddhist and Taoist sympathies 
brought to the composition of their poetry this independent spirit. 
The way of the scholar in office was not their way, and their free, 
untrammelled life fostered in them a contempt for regulations. Orthodox 
scholars also reverted to the yiieh-fu and the ancient style asa relief 
from the restrictions of modern verse, though it is generally said by 
Chinese critica that, difficult as is the ruled style with its elaborate 
tone-patterns, once learned it is easier to write well than the apparently 
simple ancient style. 

The poetry of the T‘ang dynasty 1s divided into four periods named 
after the seasons of the year.* The Early period, representing spring, 
‘; no more than a transition from the style of the Six Dynasties to 
that of the T‘ang at its best, and many of its poets belong, in the 
spirit and style of their writings, to the earlier age, To this period 
belong the two ministers, Chang Yiieh (667-750) and Chang Chin-hang 
(673-740), Ch‘én Tzt-ang (656-698), and, among lesser poets, the 
“four heroes’, Wang Po, Yang Chiung, Lu Chao-lin and Lo Pin-wang. 
The most notable “survival”, however, was Wel Chéng,*? great 
general, great councillor, historian, and poet, but representative of 
the Sui rather than the T‘ang period. 

To the second and third periods, which coincide with the reign 
of Ming Huang (713-756) and the restoration of the T'angs after 





the poom with lines of irregular length which, under the T’ang, was called * ch'ang 
tuan cha" (fe Fy 4a) or “Jong and short lines’. It may have been this form 
which reaulted in the td (fj)) or td cA*a (Za) fy), songs of irregular lines which 
were the chief glory of Sung poctry. 

t ‘The seven-word line ancient pocm may have irregular lines, and every line may 
rhyme. 
£ ‘The dates of these periods are variously stated; Kiang Kang-hn (Jade Mowntain, 
Introduction) gives them os Early, 620-700; Glorious, TOO-780 ; Middle, TO-850 ; 
Late, 50200. 

3 (681-643.) Author of the biographical section of the Sui shu (History of the Sut 
Dynasty), which was drawn up under his direction, See Giles, Biographical 
Dictionary, 2264. 





the revolution of An Lu-shan, belong Li Pot Tu Fu,* Po Chii-i,* 
and their successors, Han Yi," Liv Tsung-yiian,* and Yiian Chén,* 
each with his particular gifts and his special outlook revealing in 
his poetry a different aspect of contemporary life and thought. 
Throughout this period it is clear that the two distmct forms already 
mentioned were in use: the first, described by Mr. Waley? as the 
“ clothing of old themes in new forms’, highly polished but lifeless, 
comprised imitations of early poetry and the “ modern”’, regulated | 
form: the other was the descendant of the old folk-song or 
yiieh-fu in new garb. ‘The reign of Ming Huang was famous for elaborate 
court entertainments with song, dance, and some form of dramatic 
representation. To supply performers the Pear Garden and other 
training-schools were instituted and placed under the control of the 
emperor himself. The songs sung at these festivities varied considerably 
in character; the old type of folk-song still survived; poems in 
Chinese were probably composed to suit the rhythm of the music 
of Central Asia which was becoming increasingly popular; and 
‘new folk-songs”’, or poems written in the style of the old songs 
but lacking their spontaneous character, all provided material for 
palace and other musicians throughout the empire. Thus if T'ang 
poets were bound on the one hand by the restrictions of the examina- 
tion-hall, where conformity to rigid rules of prosody was exacted, 
on the other hand they enjoyed considerable freedom in the writing 
of songs and lyrics, and by using both means they were able both to 
display their attainments in the hope of official position and to advertise 
them in the hope of popularity. To the same end they cultivated 
the society of all classes, gathering material for their writings and 
introducing into both prose and poetry current topics, long disused 
hy orthodox scholars as subjects of composition. Among exponents 
of the “‘ new folk-song*’ were Kao Shih,* who wrote what are vaguely 
termed “‘ operatic pieces "’ for the troupe of actora with whom he 
travelled in order to enjoy the company of an actress to whom he 
was devoted, and Wang Wei,’ famous as artist and musician who, 
though he later gained recognition as a serious poet, was better known 
in his lifetime as a writer of lyrics, which were set to music and sung 


t Tod. 762, = 712-770. 7 Thi, 846, 
# Dd. 824. * 773-316, * 773-831, 


? 170 Chinese Poems, p. 15, 
‘a i (1-765). 
* — FE (699-759). 
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throughout the empire. The singing of the lyrics of living poets 
created another class of compositions in prose or poetry—narratives 
relating to the poeta themselves and the musicians who sang their 
verses," 

The popularity of the “new folk-song”, the movement towards 
freedom fostered by Taoist hermits and Buddhist devotees who could 
not be coerced by the requirements of the educational system nor 
bound by the strict etiquette of the Confucian code, and the natural 
animosity of disappointed candidates at the public examinations, 
were factors which tended to separate poetry from life and reality. 
But a few poets there were who, seeking neither the salvation of their 
own souls nor forgetfulness in the contemplation of nature, hoped 
by their writings to benefit the world and cure contemporary evils. 
Chief among these were Tu Fu.? Yiian Chén,? Po Chii-i,t Han Yii* and 
Liu Tsung-yiian,® all serious men with a sense of responsibility in 
regard to their talents. To the same group of literary would- 
be reformers belonged also Yi T’i,? and perhaps also the satirical 
Li Pi,* although his satire often had its origin in personal grievance 
rather than in indignation over social evils. To the best writers of 
the latter half of the eighth and the early part of the ninth centunes 
it was the mantle of Tu Fu and not the gaily-coloured cloak of the 
frivolous Li T*ai-po that was bequeathed. To world-reform ideals 
they added new conceptions of literature. Earlier changes had for 
the most part come about in the natural course of progress, but this 
group of authors seems to have determined deliberately to create 
a new style of writing based upon the principle that literature ought 
not to be a means of personal glorification, but an instrument of 
service to mankind, by which men might be persuaded, ifnot governed. 
This idealism is not merely the mantle of Tu Fu; it is a reflection 
of the growing influence of religious enthusiasm of serious Buddhist 
and Taoist propagandists on the one hand, and the earnest endeavour 
of ardent Confucianists on the other to maintain their. supremacy in 

1 Cf. Chén niang mu «bik, a series of poems about a famous singing-girl written 
by Chang Yu @ jf, Li Shang-yin 2 fy FE, Po Choi gg FE &, and 
T’an Shu FR FK- 


= 712-770. a 770-831. 
“Th, S46. * Te. S24. 
* 773-810. 


3 Zk, author of Wén chi tu (fl Tip HR) and Ling ying tu (HE He Bp) 
5 2 iy, author of Chén chung chi Line rps a2. See Giles, Biographical 
Dictionary, 1180. 
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the administration and in public opinion by coming into line with 
the new movement. The leaders of reform were Po Chii-i and Yiian 
Chén.' Unfortunately neither has left any writings that bear witness 
to their enth isiasm for the cause. Of Po Mr. Waley a 'VS, “ Content 
_. .he valued far above form ; and it was part of his theory, though 
certainly not of his practice, that this content ought to be definitely 
moral. He aimed at raising poetry from the triviality into which 
‘t had sunk and restoring it to its proper intellectual level. It 1s 
an irony that he should be chiefly known to posterity, in China, 
Japan, and the West as the author of The Everlasting Wrong’’* In 
the case of Yiian Chén almost all his poems which survive are in the 
styles which he deplores and have no relation to the social amelioration 
which he desired. A modern Chinese critic suggests, reasonably 
enough, that the existing collections of Yiian's works may be incom- 
plete, but whether this is so, or whether his practice, like that of 
Po, fell short of his principles, cannot be determined. 

To the first half of the ninth century belong also Li Shang-yin * 
and Tu Mu,* the former a close and accurate observer of the foibles of 
his fellows, and the latter an ardent seeker after beauty and a champion 
of the weak. With the name of Li is coupled that of Wén Ting-yiin.” 
Their style is similar and they share the distinction of having created 
a type of poetry known as Hsi-k'un.® 

The fourth period is represented by Han Wu,’ who himself records 
that the emperor's verdict, after reading several of his compositions, 
was “Talent mediocre’; Lu Kuei-méng,’ who also wrote an essay on 
the Flough®; and the “Three Lo”"—Lo Yin, Lo Yeh and Lo 





1 For the story of the friendship of these two pocta see A. Waley, [70 Chinese 
Poema, p. 105. 

2 A. Waley, 170 Chinese Poema, p. 105. 

a = nisl ie (b. 813). See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 1153. 

“ft My (803-852). See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 2070, 

‘EES. 

® So called from the fact that a group of poets of the Sung dynasty made a collection 
of their poems which were written in the style of Li Shang-yin, and published it under 
the tith, fa K‘wn chiang ch‘ouw chi (a yi a fe 45). 

' ‘Tl (2. “ the last of the Ttangs” (544-023). 

BE #6 WE. See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 1420, and Wylie, Notes on 
Chinese Jiterafure, p. 03. 

* Lei ori ching (FE #h #8). 

18 The “Three Lo” (3 ER, BE $f}, and #1.) belong to the later Tang 
period. | 
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Chiu. These all lived during the progress of the “ reform ” movement, 
but none of them appears to have contributed to it. The dynasty 
was nearing its end under a series of ineffective ancl superstitious 
rulers. In 845 Buddhism was proscribed by the Taoist emperor, 
Wen ‘Ti, the same blow exterminating Nestorianism and Mazdeism ; 
everywhere revolt broke out, and from 876 onwards the country 
was ravaged from south to north by brigands, under the leadership 
of the notorious Huang Ch‘ao, In the capital the eanuchs were all 
powerful, and, in 900, they confined the emperor and for a time 
ruled absolutely. Finally, in 906, the dynasty was overthrown and 
the second Liang dynasty established in its place. Dunng this disturbed 
time scholarship lacked both patronage and organization, and 
reformers, social or literary, could do little. But the T‘ang period 
had played its part and made its contribution to the progress of 
literature. Although one branch of their writings lad maintained 
the traditional ‘‘classical’’ style, T'ang scholars had encouraged 
‘n another branch the use of simpler forms, approximating, probably, 
to the spoken language, and when under the Sung d-ynasty printing 
made possible a wide-spread interest in literature and brought into 
being a public whose ignorance of characters required that books 
should be read alond, it was only a short step to the writing of novels 
and stories in colloquial language. Herein lies the historical significance 
of the T‘ang period in the development of Chinese literature. 





The place of n in forming Semitie roots 
By A. 8. Trirron 

N Semitic languages a root containing » often agrees in meaning, 
wholly or partially, with some weak root. Brockelmann 
(Grundriss, i, 536) suggests that the Syriac nip “ barefooted ”, corre- 
sponding to the Arabic Afy, shows that Aramaic once possessed a 
reflexive inn. This explanation will not serve when m comes at the 
end of the root. The evidence does not prove, though it may support, 
the theory that Semitic roots were once biliteral ; all that can be said 

is that m was used to turn weak roots into strong ones. 
In the list that follows, the words with initial » come first and 

then those with final n.! 


Initial n. . 
hfy barefooted; 8. nhp (H. yhp). (B.) 
Abb be awake; nbh. 
fwh be fragrant; nfh. 
hdd urge; nhd ask importunately, H. na@his, urgent. 
jdd exert oneself; njd be bold. 
gez cut; ajz finish. 
dll be weak; ndl be worthless. 
swl raise the tail; nal lift (out of the pot). 
Att fall, put down; 5S. it go down. 
kif hold back ; nkf be cut off, stopped. 
S. nkp be chaste. 
éhb blow (wind); S.H. néb (but nsm and 5.H. nim). 
aff be dry; njf milk dry. 
S.H. ngb be dry. 
sll clarify; 5. ngl pour through. 
srr creak; 5. ngr whistle. (B.) 
gfw follow; 5. ngp. 
grr pull; S. ngr be long. (B.) 
jle H. gle go into exile; 5. ngl emigrate. 
sll take out; nel unravel and let fall. 
H. nal fall off. 


1H. Hebrew; §. Syrinc; Arabic roots unmarked; HB. Already noted by 
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gee cut: ngs diminish. 
kbb overturn; nkb pour out (of a pot). 
qgys compare ; H. ngé. 


halts 8. ngp hiss. 


H. skk, skk weave; H. nsk (naj). 
H. gbb curse; H. ngb. 
H. shh be dazzling; H. ngh pre-eminent. 
shh be true; ngh advise. 
H. pws scatter; H. mp3. — 
All pour in between; mpl sift. 


nfs push, pass urine by jerks. 


fwd hand over to; nfd shake. 


fyd flow. 
8. hrr go to law: (causative) hurt ; wir (vii) repulse a suppliant. 


Final n. 


"sw (v) imitate ; ‘sn (v) resemble one’s father. 
hjw stop in a place; Jyn. 

diy darkness; din smoke. 

rsw do properly, make strong; rsn. 

zhw drive ; zim push. 

#w be untidy (hair) ; 


' §qw be miserable ; agn e little, mean. 


éjy be miserable ; §jn- 

qdy judge; H. gasin (noun). 

swh, zyhk go away; zhn (zhl), 

S. rida head (4/ r'#); rén to make chief. 
aff put in a row; sfn plant the feet in a line. 
sw be thin; sn have a small head. 

frw mix (perfumes, ete.) ; 
goby be ignorant ; 





fyrn. 

gon fail to understand. 

géw strike (? derived sense); gén. 

gdy close the eyes; gdn-. | 

amy cover (with wood or earth); gmn (with clothes to cause 


sweating). 
que be hard; gin have callosities. 


qfw hit the back of the neck (? denominative from noun); q fn hit. 
qmy agree with; gamin suitable. 

ki lie on the ground; kin, 

k'w be a coward (k‘*); k'n be slack. 


eee |. 
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kiny hide (testimony) ; kmn hide. 

lby eat much ; lon. | 

_ gato stretch ; min. 

hijo find fault. with; Ajn. 

Ad’ be quiet ; Adn. : 

wgy noise of battle ; -wogn engage in battle. 
why be weak ; whn. 
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Eine rabbinische Parallele zu 31,5“ 
Von Daviw KUNSTLINGER 


7RBER die mutmasslichen Ansichten von der Herkunft des in der 
| Uberschrift angefiihrten arabischen Wortes, welches ,, Abschnitt, 
Teil des Kur'ans“ bedeutet, ist Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans i, 31 sowie EI. iv, 606-7 u. Verbesserungen u. Nachtriige das., 
Lieferung J., dritte Seite des Umschlags, nachzusehen. Keine der dort 
angefiihrten Ansichten vermag hinreichend zu befriedigen. Denn auch 
die in den ,, Nachtriigen ‘‘ erwahnte Ableitung des Wortes 6) 5— 
von R. Bell aus syr. Surta (Sirta, Sirta) ,, Schriftzeile, Schriftstiick “* 
ist schon desshalb unmdéglich, weil bald das s, bald das ¢ dem s und ¢ in 
sy4~ nicht entsprechen kann. Ubrigens kommt Sirtd —wenn es 
kein Druckfebler fiir Sarta ist — bei Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.* nicht vor. 
S, das. 498, 624, 637. So scheint A. Mingana vielleicht doch Recht 
zu haben, wenn er sagt: ,,'The Word Sirah is of unknown origin, and 
its right etymology is in our judgment still obscure." * | 

Folgende Zeilen wollen keine neue Etymologie des Wortes or 
vorbringen. Sie wollen lediglich auf eine Parallele hinweisen, welche 
vielleicht dazu beitragen wird die Entstehung des Wortes in der 
Bedeutung ,, Abschnitt, Teil eines Buches ** zu erkliren, 

K. 38, 20 ay boar, steigen, hinaufkommen = “PS Ofter im AT. 
Siehe die Stellen in den hebr. Worterbb. zur Bibel. Vgl. Levy, Targ. 
WB. ii, 463; Brockelm. das. 766. : ont 

K. 18, 30; 22, 23; 35, 30; 76, 21 ,s41; 45, 53 35 |, 
Schmuckgegenstiinde, Fuss-Armbiinder = “PEN Num. 31, 50: 
28am. 1,10; myyry Jes. 3, 20.—Vel. die Targumim z. St. ; Levy das, 
477: Brockelm. das, 749. Nun kommt im K. ausser 57, 13 375 im 
Sinne von Ring-Mauer, Levy das. 464; Brockelm. das. 766 ; das Wort 
ayg~ in der Bedeutung ,, Kur’anabschnitt “ in 10, 59 (dritte Periode 
Makkas) sowie 47, 22; 24, 1; 9, 65, 87, 125, 128 (madinisch) und 
9 2] (viell. Makk. (?) Noldeke-Schwally das. 175) und der Plural 
> s~ 11, 16 (dritte Periode Makkas) vor. Im Midrasch rabba 98, 18 
mu Gen. 49, 22 ist zu lesen: MAN apm [ord] 7 TAN. es 





1 Syrinc influence on the style of the Kur'an, 13. Reprinted from The Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, vol. ii, No. 1, January, 1927. 
VOL. VIL PART 3. a 
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spmino jms qnee TT jo mean py me nn Ne 
ee Tye wis «rans iirys. 

D.h. Als Josef (Gen. 41, 41 f.) fiber Agypten zu herrschen begann 
und in semmem Prunkwagen ausfuhr, guckten die Tochter der Konige 
(der Adeligen) durch ihre Fenstergitter ihn (Josef) an, ber welcher 
Gelegenheit sie verschiedene Schmuckgegenstinde tiber ihn warfen, 
damit er seme Augen erhebe und auch sie (die Toéchter) anschaue. 
Er jedoch unterliess aus Bescheidenheit dies zu tun. ., Da sprach zu 
ihm der Heilige, gelobt sei er (Gott): du erhobst deine Augen nicht 
um sie anzuschauen, so wahr du lebst, einst wirst du deine Tochter 
(Nachkommen) mit einer 7[7°py in der Tora bescheren. Was bedeutet 
vwryps! Eine ene, Bibelabschnitt.”* Gemeint ist — wie die 
Kommentatoren richtig bemerken — Num. 27, 1-11, wo von dem 
Landbesitz der Erbtéchter vom Stamme Josefs verhandelt wird." 
Aus dieser Agada erfahrt man nun, dass [Ty's einen ,, Abschnitt 
des Pentateuchs bedeutet, was durch "wv" glossiert wird. Mag diese 
Glosse dlteren oder jiingeren Datums sein, sie beweist immerhin, dass 
das Wort 7p'S, wenn auch hier nur einmalig gebraucht wird, einen 
., Bibelabschnitt “* bedeutete und infolge des spiter gebriuchlichen 
Wortes "wn verdringt wurde. 53 4=,, Kur’anabschnitt * entspricht 
nun wieder dem Ausdrucke "TT yy ,, Bibelabschnitt “*. Der Zusammen- 
hang oder richtiger der Bedeutungsiibergang dieser Stamme 7 y~—“TYS 
,, steigen, Ring, Abschnitt “ muss noch besonders untersucht werden. 
Dies ist jedoch nicht der Zweck dieses Aufsatzes; er begniigt sich 
auf die hemerkenswerte Parallele hinzuweisen. 


1 fm Midrash Hag-gadol, od. Schechter 747 lontet die Stelle : eat "a “ax 
Twp wars Ane aTrs pond ims uN 72 neat > Ane. 

' S&S. Bacher, Eoeg, Terminol. i, 160-2; ii, 169-170, Den Terminus TTD filet 
Bacher nicht an. 

a8, Sifre z. St. ed. Horovitz, 177. 


A Grammar of the Language of Longgu, Guadalcanal, 
British Solomon Islands 
By W. G. Ivens 

f Dees grammar has been prepared from a study of a small prayer 
“ book in the Longgu language published by the Melanesian 
Mission Press in 1916, The book contains a translation of some of 
the services of the Book of Common Prayer, viz. Mattins and Evensong, 
the Litany, certain prayers, seven liturgical collects, twenty-four 
psalms, and nineteen hymns. 

Longgu itself is situated on the south-east coast of the island of 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, in the neighbourhood of Kaukau Bay 
and Paupau, about where the coast begins to trend southwards towards 
Maran Sound. 

The name “ Longgu*' means “indentation, bay "’, It is the 
equivalent of the Mala loku “to bend, a bay"’. 

The language has many peculiarities when one remembers its 
position ; its vocabulary contains many words which hitherto have 
been considered as peculiar to the Mala or Ulawa languages : e.g. anoa 
“soul’’, Lau ano; lou “ again’’, Sa‘a lo‘u; beina “ big”, Ulawa 
paina; ere, dunga “ fire", Lau ere, Ulawa dunga; aae “ leg, trunk, 
source "’, Ulawa ‘a‘ae; toi “‘ to do’, Marau Sound fot; wna “ thus”, 
Marau Sound wna; taa “ bad”, Ulawa faa; valisi “ year”, Ulawa 
halist; tia“ fish’, Lau ita; thada, thadanga “ to be fitting, in agree- 
ment with”, Sa‘a sada, sadanga; thai “ to know’, Sa‘a seai, Lau 
hai; anggalo “ ghost", Sa‘a akalo; la, lae “to go"', Sa‘a la, lae ; 
trons“ man”’, Sa‘a inont; nucela “child”, Sa‘a mela: vanva 
“people, Ulawa hanua; Tuma “ house "’, Sa‘a nume. 

In the texts there are two instances (in a hymn) of the occurrence 
of two typical Sa‘a and Ulawa words (i)siiri, (‘)sririmi “ to-day” ; 
and it looks as if these words were borrowed, since the ordinary 
Longgu word for “ to-day" is i nene; but it is hard to see how the 
borrowing could have been effected, unless through e.g. the medium 
of a Sa‘a hymn book, and this is very unlikely. Mr. F. R. Isom, of 
the Melanesian Mission Press, Guadalcanal, has kindly prosecuted 
certain inquiries about Longgu words, at my request, and his verdict 
is that the two words siiri, siirin’ (the prefixed locative i is general 
in the neighbourhood) are Longgu words. 

The article mant found in Longgu is regularly used in the Mala 
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wy language of Marau Sound, and is found also in Ulawa and San Cristoval. 
" 7 Tt has not been recorded elsewhere on Guadalcanal, and seems to point 


to a Mala source. The presence of w in Longgu words would also 
seem to be an indication of a Mala or San Cristoval connection, the 
letter w not occurring otherwise in the Guadalcanal languages (except 
in the Mala language spoken at Marau Sound). However, it is doubtful 
whether the w in Longgu occurs otherwise than in the compounds 
bw, mw, ow, which are written in the texts as buw, maw, vuw. The 
translators of the Longgu Prayer Book which has furnished the 
material for this grammar were natives of Florida, and thus were 
unacquainted in their own language with the letter w. The spelling 
ue seems to indicate that where w occurs in Longgu, apart from the 
nasal mw, or from bw which can be shown to be a variant of q (hi), 
the w is not purely w but vw. Four Longgu words in the texts which 
begin with vuw (vw), viz. vuwalia ~ morning", vweas “water”, 
vuwala “ word”, vuwate “to give”, appear in Sa‘a as wa‘alie, wat, 
wala, wate. The Longgu words alavuwa “* youth ”, vuwat ~ to strike "’, 
appear in Lau, Mala, as alakwa, Kwai, 

There are two other words in the Longgu texts in which vuw 
occurs: vuwa “ to”, dative preposition, ruwint “ to, for”. Simce Lau 
has vua “to”, and Sa‘a has huni “to”, it would seem as if the w 
‘n puwa and the wi in vuwini were mistakes on the part of the trans- 
lator, there being also a word ewa “ in order that, to", of purpose. 

In one case an initial w in Sa‘a appears in the Longgu texts as 
ru: Sa‘a wasi “ wild”, Longgu vuasi. One suspects that the word 
is vwasi. Also the Sa‘a tewa “tall” appears in the Longgu texts as 
tevowa, where tevwa is probably correct. 

Four words in the Longgu texts beginning with buw are repre- 
sented in Ulawa by words beginning with pw, viz. butwala, negative, 
“no, not", buwau “head”, buwela ‘stage’, buweu “ foolish”, 
which appear in Ulawa as pale, pwau, preela, yoeu. The w in the 
Longgu words is probably due to the translator. 

Four words also beginning with muw in the Longgu texts are 
represented in Ulawa by words beginning with mu, Viz. muncaemuwae 
“to rejoice”, muwane “man, male ”’, muwasi “ to laugh "', muwela 
“ child”, which appear in Ulawa as mwaemeae, mane, mirasi, mwela. 
The translator is probably responsible here also for the inclusion of 
the wu in the Longgu words. 

In two words in the texts muw appears in Longgu where Sa‘a and 
Ulawa have m: muwango “ breath "’, muteatawa “ sea’, Sa‘a mango, 
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mafawa. The nasalizing of m to mw in certain words occurs also in 
the Mala languages, e.g. Mala, Miala, the names of the island; the 
ma of mafawa is a prefix, and see is a variant of it in Sa‘a and Ulawa. 
The Sa‘a and Ulawa meaani “* from" appears in the Longgu texts as 
buwant, which is represented in San Cristoval by ans. 

The Longgu pronouns are rather akin to those of Sa‘a and Ulawa 
than to the Vaturanga or Inakona forms; though the short forms 
u, a, of the first persons, and ara of the 3rd pers. pl., are the Guadal- 
canal and not the Mala forms. The Longgu use of ani as a transitive 
suffix is found also in Lau, Mala. The Longgu gerundive [a is the form 
of the gerundive used also in Sa‘a and Lau and Ulawa, as against the 
infixed gerundive ra of Bugotu. The Longgu verbal particles are not 
compounded with the pronouns after the Vaturanga, Inakona, Florida, 
and Bugotu uses. 

In reduplication Longgu rather favours the method of doubling 
the whole word; and the method of dropping the middle consonant 
in reduplication, which is favoured by the Florida and Bugotu 
languages, or of doubling the first syllable, which is the Vaturanga 
use, are not regular uses in Longgu. 

Though Mala peoples have been present in Marau Sound, close to 
Longgu, for several centuries, yet the presumed Mala element in the 
Longgu language is rather that of the Sa‘a, Little Mala, type, than of 
the Marau Sound type which derives ultimately from the Areare* 
speaking peoples of Big Mala. A reference to the Marau Sound 
grammar and vocabulary * will confirm this statement. 

That intercourse took place in the far past between the peoples 
of Guadalcanal, in the neighbourhood of Longgu, and Sa‘a and Ulawa 
cannot be doubted. That particular portion of the Guadalcanal coast 
was to the mind of the Sa‘a and Ulawa peoples the home of the bonito 
fish. According to the Sa‘a and Ulawa folk-lore the bonito fishers 
returned every night to these parts of the Guadalcanal coasts during 
the season, the “ bonito maidens” tending them and bringing them 
forth every morning. Bonito hooks that were lost had to be searched 
for in that neighbourhood, where the maidens had collected them 
from the mouths of their fishes. A certain amount of this lore doubtless 
came to Sa‘a and Ulawa through the medium of the Mala peoples of 
Marau Sound, but men from Sa‘a accompanied the parties from 
Mala that visited Guadalcanal in the summer time during the bonito 

1 Ivens, BSOS., Vol, V, Pt. 3, 1929. 
® Thid., Vol. VI, Pe. 4, 1932. 
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season: and there are folk-lore stories of men from Ulawa going to 
this part of the Guadalcanal coast. One hesitates to say that peoples 
from Little Mala settled at Longgu, as peoples from Big Mala settled 
at Marau Sound, but it came under one’s personal observation that 
Sa‘a men calling in at Longgu were able to understand the Longgu 
speech, and were themselves understood. 

Mr. Isom informs me that whereas years ago the Longgu language 
was general in the district round about the actual Longgu itself, to-day 
it is being replaced by the Florida language owing to the presence of 
Florida teachers in the schools of the Melanesian Mission. 

A vocabulary of the Longgu language is to be published later 
in BSOS. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
adj., adjective. 
adr., adverb. 
exel., exclusive, Le. excluding the person addressed. 
incl. inclusive, Le. including the person addressed. 
pers, person, personal, 
pl, plural number. 


prom., pronoun. 
aing., singular number, 

For references to the language of Inakona, which is spoken on the 
south-west coast of Guadalcanal, see “The Language of Inakona, 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands,”’ by the Rev, A. Capell, B.A., Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, No. 154, June, 1930. 

For Vaturanga, see Ivens, “A Grammar of the Language of 
Vaturanga, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands,’’ BSOS., Vol. VII, p. 349. 


I. ALPHABET 


1. Vowels: a, ¢, i, 0, v. These have the ordinary Solomon Island 
values, According to the usual custom in the languages of Guadalcanal 
the vowels are sounded separately. 

2. Consonants: 6, d, g, ngq, 1, m, mw, n, ng, p, Ow, 7, 8, t, th, v, vw. 
The b and d are both nasalized after the Guadalcanal fashion, md and 
nd. The sound of g is hard, and the “ Melanesian g"’, i.e. the g of 
Florida and Bugotu, does not occur. It is omitted in certain words : 
iia “‘fish"’, Florida iga; malaai “champion”, Florida malagat ; 
but there is no “ break"’ in the pronunciation where the g 1s omitted. 
The ngq is for k, as in Florida and Vaturanga: longgu = loku in Sa‘a. 
In the texts the ngg sound is printed as italic g; it is the same sound 
as ng in English “* finger”. 
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The sounds represented as mw, bw, we in the list of consonants 
are spelt muw, buw, vuw respectively in the texts; but since (as 
shown above) mew and buw of Longgu stand for mw and pw (dw) 
of Sa‘a and Ulawa, it seems better to class these two sounds as mw 
and bw; and there seems to be no doubt that the vuw of the texts 
is properly vr. An | is omitted in certain words: ngao “ to desire“, 
Inakona ngalo; poo “secret "’, Florida polo; cui “to wash”, Florida 
cult, The ng is ng of English “sing”; initial t is omitted in certain 
words: tei“ cloth’, Florida tivi ; wea “‘ to distribute food "’, Bugotu 
tuva; inont “man”’, Florida tinont; also medial t: wvew “ star” 
for velu; mae “ to die” for mate; mae “ because", Vaturanga mate. 
The th of Longgu usually represents an 5 in Sa‘a or Vaturanga, but at 
times it is a change from |, as in Bugotu: wutha “ to reach "’, Ulawa 
Aula, Bugotu wula. There is an interchange of th and t: thathi “ to 
err” (Vaturanga sasi), thati; vuta, vutha “to be born, to become” ; 
whua “true” is a variant of utunt, which is wfu + ni. There 1s 
probably a ‘‘ break *’ in the sound of certain words, for the word for 
“gong "’, Sa‘a ‘o'o, is printed as o-o ; the words na“ fish ’, aae leg” 
show a lengthening of the initial vowel owing to the dropping of g, 
as happens in the case of the Lau word tia; also the Sa‘a ro“ to stay, 
live, be’ is vio in Longgu, a k having been lost. 

The letter h appears only in the texts in Aaka “ship*’, which 1s 
doubtless an introduced word. 

The word tangonama “to be able’’, Florida tangomana, shows the 
metathetic form nama for mana; nanama “to be powerful” is a 
reduplicated form of nama, similar to the Ulawa nanama. 


Il. ARTICLES 


3. Demonstratives: Singular na; mana; na. 
Plural ara ; inggira, nggira ; erate: ; molai, 
The article na is in general use as denoting both “a” and “the”, 
and also as marking a word as a noun. All words used as nouns are 
preceded by the article na: na inoni “ aman”’, na luma~ a house”, 
na ma “a thing”, na wtunt “the truth’. The article na is used with 
the pronoun faa “‘ what ?’’ also with the possessive forms, na ana 
“his food ”, and with the ordinal numbers, na ruana “ the second " ; 
it is used following the plural articles inggira, nggira, and with molai : 
nggira na molai komu ‘“‘all the lands"’, inggira na nggem “ the 
women”. Na has a gerundival content, and is used with gerundival 
forms as in Florida, Vaturanga, and Bugotu. I[t is used thus with 





a transitive verb only : nia manatainio “ to know thee, the knowledge 
of thee’: and with fangonama “to be able’: ara go se tangonama 
na idumi “they cannot number them ” na idumiana “* the counting 
of it, to count it’, na sokolana “its end’’ ; the sentence na ngge 
thangao “‘ to help thee " shows na separated from its verb by a con- 
junction; ma may express purpose: na toi vwinio “to work 
for thee”. 

mani precedes the noun immediately: te mam kiboa “ one sin "’, 
na mani kolivuti “ prayer, prayers "’, na molai mami bosa “all the 
words’: it may be used with a verb: na mani nai vatau na pale 
“the putting away of sin”; or with a gerundive : na mani voasiana 
a Lord “ sacrificing to the Lord"; it conveys a notion of ““ one, 
single’. Marau Sound also uses mani as an article: mani are “a 
thing’, mani wara “‘a word, 4 saying”; Ulawa has the phrase 
mani walana “* his word "’. 

The second article na is used like the Bugotu article gna “ belonging 
to’. or the Florida na in na Belaga “a man of Belaga”’. The only 
‘nstance of the use of this na in the Longgu texts is in the phrase 
inggira na Israel “ they are of Israel". 

ara is used of the plural of persons only ; in itself it is the pronoun 
of the 3rd pers. pl, see § 13: ara kiboa “ sinners”, ara vulinga 
“the many’’, ara vua nggia “ our forefathers". 

inggira, nggira are the personal pronouns, 3rd pers. pl., “they” ; 
both of them are used as plural articles of persons: inggira na vua amu 
‘vour forefathers’, nggira na kiboa “sinners ’', nggira na mwane 
“men”. This use of the pronoun 3rd pers. pl. as a plural article 
is paralleled by the corresponding use of Aira in Vaturanga. 

When ra, pers. pron. 3rd pers, pl., is suffixed to a verb or a pre- 
position as object, there is no use of the plural articles: ¢ naira na 
vanua vwininggia “ he put the peoples under us”. 

aratei is both interrogative and indefinite ; it denotes “ who, they 
who; those who”. It is compounded of ara and atet who?” 
“ gome one". J 

molai denotes properly “ all’, but it 1s used of the plural of persons 
and of things: na molai miwvela kiki “ all the little children", na mola 
malaai tana maramana “the captains of the earth”, na molai ma 
“things”. It is probable that molai is the same as mola “* ten 
thotsand ”, with a plural suffix i added. 

4. Personal article: a. 

All personal names, male or female, native or foreign, are preceded 
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by the article na. In the texts na is used of relationship terms, of 
specifie persons: na Dale “the Son”, but this is clearly wrong. 
It is probable that the article a preceding a word makes it a personal 
noun, though in the texts na is used in this connection: na vamaurida 
“their saviour ”’. ‘ 

The personal article a may be used with the plural, as in Vaturanga 
and Bugotu: na paluda a mama nggira “ the sins of thetr fathers", 
inggira a teei mola ‘“* they three one person only", ¢ olu a ronu ‘ three 
persons "’. 

The word ronu “person” is used with the personal article a: 
a ronu “ the person, so and so”’. It is the equivalent of the Florida 
and Bugotu hanu, and the Vaturanga mea. 


Ill. Nouns 


5. A word in a verbal form may be used as a noun without any 
change of form, the article na merely preceding : mauri “to live”, 
na mauri “ life’; matai ‘to be ill”, na matai “sickness”. This 15 
the practice of Florida also. 

6. The noun endings seen in the texts are.a, va, na, nga: rongo 
“to be famous”, rongoa “‘ renown"; maea “death” ; toa “* be- 
haviour’; va is seen probably in suluea “ inheritance and ¢aulawea 
“ overseer’: cf. Sa‘a sulu, susulu “ to inherit’, Bugotu tautau vathe 
“to keep house ”. 

The ending na of the ordinal numbers rua ~ two’, ruana)’ second ", 
is a noun ending. 

There are several instances in the texts of nga used as a noun 
ending : mae‘ to die”, maemaenga “ danger" ; bobolinga “ stranger" 
(Florida boiboli “to sojourn”); thadanga “in agreement with” 
(thada ‘‘to be in agreement "): thadanganggu * im agreement with 
me’; sobanga “‘ each”, Bugotu sopa. 

The ending raa seen in rongoraa “* famous, fame“ (rongo “to be 
famous "’), which appears as raga in Bugotu, would seem to be properly 

Gerundival endings—a, /a. 

These gerundival endings are added to transitive verbs only, after 
the Vaturanga and Bugotu use; they are shown to be nouns by the 
fact that the suffixed pronouns of possession are added to them. In 
the case of a, the suffixed pronouns na, da, 3rd pers. sing. and pl., 
and ni, 3rd pers. pl., denoting things, are added regularly im the texts 
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as objects of the gerundival form in 2. The use of the gerundival 
ending a corresponds thus with its use in Vaturanga, but not in Flonda. 
In the case of Ja, the suffixed pronoun na is the only one that is added 
in the texts. Examples are: na deteana “to judge him”, na swe 
vuleana “to repay him well”, na nai vaoluana “ the renewal of it”. 
The last two examples show the gerundival ending added to the 
second member of a compound ; na kunusiana na molai paluda “ the 
remission of their sins'’ shows the suffixed pronoun na used in a 
collective sense ; na vafapoani “ the concealing of them”, na vamauriada 
na molai inoni ‘ to save men’, na dete taboada “to condemn them 
for no reason". The only instance in the texts of the use of la as 
a gerundival ending is in the phrase na sokolana na maramana “ the 
end of the earth’. The gerundival ending a would appear to be the 
same as la facosith the omission of 1. 

7. In the texts the greater number of ne nouns take the suffixed 
pronouns of possession ; but the words for “ friend, neighbour, enemy, 
child (mwela), man, woman, thing” are not used with the suffixed 
pronouns, but take the possessive a, The vocative mama “ father” 
is used of “‘ father" generally, but not with the suffixed pronouns, 
like the other relationship terms: a mama nggira “ their father”. 
Rosa “ word’ has the pronoun suffixed and is used also with the 
possessive na: na bosana, nana na bosa “ his word”. 

8. As in Vaturanga the noun mate (mae) is used with the suffixed 
pronoun na: matena (maena) ‘‘ because"; there is no example of 
any other pronoun being suffixed. 

The monn aae ** root, cause” has the pronoun na syugsenice aeen, 
na aaena “ because’, This is also a Sa‘a usage. The noun ai “ person, 
ae " (Marau ia a) is added to numerals: ¢ rua at me olw ai 

“two or three persons’, ¢ vila at “ how many things 2 e 

9. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown (1) by the use of the 
Vel Shige ni ‘“‘of’’: tana vua ni thududa “in the place of their 
sitting “’, i orova ni aaena “‘ under his feet’; this nt may denote pur- 
pose: na samu na foi “a maid-servant " ; ecient obs nt la berengia 
a Lord “ and return ye to go to the Lord "’; it also denotes condition : 
evo ni inent “he became man’, inggia ngga la ni meuga “ let us go 
with rejoicing”; it is used with ruta: vuta mi“ to become "’; (2) by 
the use of the suffixed pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. sing. or pl. : 
na lumana na mecaone kama “* the house of the chief", na Auta na 
vanva ‘the hearts of the people’; (5) by the use of the possessive 
noun na with the possessive pronouns, Srd pers. sing. or pl., suffixed : 
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nana na tasitalavu a God “ the grace of God”; nada na ma na molai 
inont “the things of all men”. 

10. Prefix. A possible instrumental prefix i is seen in the word 
ibaa “‘ staff**. 

11. Plural. Plurality is denoted by the use of ingyira, ngira, 
personal pronouns, 3rd pers. pl., “they,” used preceding a noun form, 
or by the personal pronoun ara ‘they’, used with or without the 
article na: inggira na vua amu “ your forefathers ’’, ara na hboa 
“sinners”; see §3; the noun mola: “all”, §3, 15 also used to 
denote plurality. A plural is shown by the doubling of a phrase with 
the copula ma: na vavata ma na vavata “ generations, from generation 
to generation’. A similar use is found in Vaturanga, Bugotu, and 
Florida. 

The word sosoko “ finished, all” is added to the noun to denote 
completion or totality: namoa na molai ma sosoko “ all thy things”, 
na molai vavata sosoko “ all the generations "’. In general the language 
is not careful always to note plurality. 

vete “ self, sole, alone, different ” is a noun, the pronouns of posses 
sion being suffixed : ioe vefemu “ you only, you by yourself "’, inggira 
vefeda ‘‘ they alone”. 

12. Gender. To denote gender mane “ male“ is added for males, 
nggeni “ female" for females. 


IV. Pronouns 





13. (1) Personal :— 


Sing. 1. inaw. nau, U. 

2, 108. 0. 

3. Ingenta. nga. 
Plur. 1 inel. inggia. nypia, a. 

1 excl. iam. ani. 

2. iamu. CHU 

3. ingqura. negira, ara, 
Dual 1 incl. (inggia rua). 

1 exel. (tami rua). 


9. (sane rid). 
3. inggira rua, oro. 
14. The forms in the 3rd pers. sing. and pl. are used of things as 
well as of persons. 
The forms in the first column may be used by themselves as the 
subject, or they may be followed by the forms in the second column. 


A et Vay 


a ‘W' i 
' oe sy 
” TF — = 
> 


ras 
Met 


in 
é 
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The forms in the first column may be used in addition to the suffixed 
pronouns of possession attached to nouns, or to the suffixed pronouns 
of the object, the Bala and number in each case being the same : 
ara ailt metao ioe ““ they praise thee "’, vonosiu inau “* against me”, 
tana macmu ioe “* hefore thy face’. No special emphasis is conveyed 
by this doubling of the pronoun. Its frequency of use seems to show 
that the native mind is not content with the use of a single pronoun 
as an object. 

The forms in the second column are used by themselves as the 
subject, or they may follow the longer forms of the first column, 
fh nau may be followed by u, and nggia by a: a salunggia vetengga 

“we deceive ourselves "*. In the lst pers. sing. the form na also occurs ; 
in the texts this na appears only as used with go, the verbal particle 
used of the future: na go eno sive “‘I will lie down”, Ulawa also 
has a similar form na. 

The forms in the first column may be used as possessive pronouns, 
“my, ete.; this is a Sa‘a and Ulawa use also; the plural forms 
in the second column, except a and ara, are used also as pronouns 
of the object with verbs and prepositions, A form naw: “ my" occurs 
in the phrases a mama naw “‘ my father”, @ fia naut “ my mother". 

The form a of the Ist pers. pl. incl. combines with the conjunction 
ngge in the compound ngga. This is the a of Florida and Vaturanga, 
and the a of Bugotu afi, which appear in a similar position. This a 
is for fa, t having been omitted. Other forms appear in the texts, viz. 
amolu, 2nd pers. pl., used of three persons: amolu taint vule “ you 
three (are) equally great *’; also nggira olu, 3rd pers. pl., used of three 
persons. Oro of the dual 3rd pers. is paralleled by oro of Florida used 
of all persons, while Bugotu has the forms ore, wru, ore, ro. 
Since inggira rua occurs in the texta it seems safe to assume that the 
forms in brackets in the dual, which are conjectural additions, are the 
probable forms. This would more or less equate them with the Sa‘a 
and Ulawa dual forms. , 

ara, 3rd pers. pl, is probably composed of a, personal article, 
and ra, the ordinary pronoun of the 3rd pers. pl. Vaturanga, Florida, 
and Bugotu all have a form ara, which in Bugotu is used exclusively 
as a plural article of persons only. When the subject comes last ara 
is used as a kind of anticipatory subject: ara go faa na kutuda “ their 
hearts will be sore’; it also serves as a kind of verbal particle for 
the 3rd pers. pl.: nggira na molai ranua ara ngoengoe “ the multitude 
was disturbed "; it may follow inggira, nggira; mi nogira ara ngge 
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lingea “ and they shall sing (it) "’; it also denotes “they who”: nggira 
ara taravu “ they who teach me”’, nggira ara la usulia ara go livana 
“they that follow him (they) shall be thus”; it may be used alone 
as the subject: ara ngge adea una “ they are to do thus”. For its 
use as an article, and for inggira, ngqira, see § 3. 

15. (2) Pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions as the object -— 


Sing. 1. w. 
2. 0. 
oa. a. 
Plur. 3. ra, rarua, raolu. 
ni, 1. 


In the plural number, Ist and 2nd pers., the personal paunones 
nggia, ami, amu are used, and nggira may be used as well as ra ; 
this latter is also a use of Marau Sound. The form in the 3rd_ pers. 
sing., a, may be used of a collective plural. 

The forms rarwa, raolu are used of two or of three people respectively. 
The forms ni, 1 are used of things and not of persons, the former with 
the gerundive a, and with words which take the suffixed pronouns of 
possession, the latter is used with verbs: na bosaani “to speak of 
them’, e livani “like them "’, nggo adei na bosa ni nggiduku “ make 
the words of my mouth *’. Florida and Sa‘a have both of these forms. 

16. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession :— 

Sing. 1. n 








gqu. Plur. 1 inel. ngga. 
2. mM. 1 excl. mami. 
3. Re. 2. mau. 


3. da. 

These forms are the same as in Sa‘a except for the change of & 
and agg. Florida has da, dia (dira), lst and Srd pers. pl. respectively. 
There is no example in the texts of the use of mi, 3rd pers. pl., to 
signify things, as in Florida. For the nouns that do not take these 
suffixes see § 7. 

The suffixing of na, da to nouns may convey a genitive idea, 
see § 9, 

These pronouns are used as the object, or the anticipatory object, 
with prepositions: vwana na inom’ “to a man”; and also with 
certain verbs, e.g. too “ to hit, lodge, reach"’, vataa “to spoil”, mamaa 
“to watch over”. 

The personal pronouns ina, inggia, ete., may be added to nouns 
to which the above pronouns have already been suffixed. 
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17. (4) Possessives: a, na. 
These possessives are really nouns, since they are used with the 
suffixed pronouns of possession. 








a: Sing. 1. anggu. Plur. 1 imel. angga. 


2. ane. 1 excl. amami. 
3. ana, 2. (arma). 
3. ada, 


The possessive a is used of things to eat, also with the words 
denoting “ enemy, friend, neighbour, child, man, woman, thing”; the 
article na precedes the forms with a; na denotes “belonging to"’, also 
“for (my) part ’’. In the former case they precede the noun, in the 
latter case they follow it: na ana “his food”’, na ana komu kolu “* his 
neighbour’, tana limada angga na kana ~ from the hands of our 
enemies’, ada vanga “their food’, nanggua na aba ni mae “my 
enemy ”, nanggua shows a added to nggu. There are two instances 
+n the texts of ana denoting “ belonging to’ as in Sa’a: na matat 
ana na mae“ sickness unto death ”’, na rua ni muga ana na maramana 
“the place of joy of the world”. 

In the 2nd pers. sing, namoa, and not namua, is the form that is 
used: a may precede both namoa and nana: a namoa “thy ”, a nana. 
These are the only examples in the texts, but presumably a may be 
used with all the forms. 

The verbs thagaomi “ to pity "’, too “to hit, succeed“ are used in 
the texts with the forms anggu, ete.: ¢ mani thagaoviada “ they are 
in misery", ¢ sobanga tooada ~ it happened to each of them”. In 
Sa‘a and Ulawa to‘o is similarly used, 

There is a form ani used of things, as in Sa‘a: muti masodo ani 
‘to make light of them”, ¢ fangonama ani sosoko “ able to do all 
things ”’. 

i8. The forms with the possessive noun a are used as ordinary 
possessive pronouns, following the noun ; but in the 2nd pers. pl. 
the form is amu, the same as the singular, this is possibly a mis- 
print for amiu: na ne ada ~ their behaviour’, na bongi ni mae 
amami “the day of our death’’, inggira ara twa amu “your fore- 
fathers’, na la amu ‘thy going", na boutava amu “ thy birth”, na 
cua ni mourn angqu “my bed-place ”. 

19. (5) Demonstratives :— 

“ This, these, here,” ne, nene, 1 nene, 1 net; “that, those,” me, 
nina, i nina, nggine, The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun ; 
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nggine may be added to a noun for emphasis or clearness : ara nggalemu 
nggine * thy children "’. 

20. (6) Interrogatives :-— 

“Who?” ater? ara ter plural. “ What?” na ta, na tai? The 
interrogatives are used also as indefinites: ate: “‘ some one’, ara tet 
* whosoever "’. 

21. There is a distributive sobanga (Bugotu sopa “* each, every "’); 
nggo la thangara e sobanga tooada na molai aba ni mae “* help them 
every one whom the enemies have got hold of *’, ara ngge sobanga adea 
“they each did it, e sobanga ** separately ”’. 

ovest denotes “every, each “’: na ovest inoni “ every man”’, na 
molar ovosi ma “* all things "’, ¢ vida ai na ovost talil: “* how many parts 
in each ?” 

22. Relatives. There are no relative pronouns. <A relative sense 
is conveyed by the use of the pronoun: va molai paluda ara suu kutw 
“ the sins of them they are penitent "’, i.e. “ of those who are penitent” ; 
nggira sosoko ara tio iet “* they all they dwell there”, i.e. “‘ who are 
dwelling there”; nggo kutu meta vwiniami ami ili tatei na palumame 
“be gracious to us we (who) confess our sins‘. 


VY. ADJECTIVES 


23. Words which qualify nouns are used in a verbal form, 1c. 
they are used with the verbal particle e: na Anoa e Abu “ The Holy 
Spirit’; this e may, however, be omitted ; all so-called adjectives, 
except those with a definite adjectival form, are really verbs. 

Adjectival suffixes: a, la. 

In the texts the suffix @ is found used with verbs and nouns: 
qulua “heavy "’, nggalea “ with child”, ponoa * completely", iikia 
“little **; it frequently carries an adverbial sense. 

The suffix Ja is seen in aaela “ rooted in, beginning from”, aae 
“leg, stem"; la occurs in Sa‘a as an adjectival suffix, and a is for 
ga of Florida, etc. 

Adjectival prefixes: ma, ta, taba. 

The prefix ma is seen in masodo “lightly, of no account’, sodo 
‘merely’, maomaoi “broken”’, Sa‘a ‘ot “to break”, mabotali 
‘to break in pieces" (Sa‘a pota “to break”). 

fa is seen in talili * part "; and taba in tabalili “ to set aside”, 

Sa‘a ili “‘to move about” 

24. Comparison of allestiven: Gonsparieoatt is expressed by the use 
of vule “to be big, great, to exceed ”’ (Florida vule): e¢ meta vulea 





na rongo “ it is better than money "ara ngge se ngangata vulea “ they 
will not be stronger than he”’. The preposition ifa is also used to 
denote comparison, as ta is in Florida: ngaia e vule itada “ he 1s great 
among them”, Le. “is greater than they i 
A word faa is used as a superlative : ¢ meta taa “it is very good ”. 
An adjective may be repeated with the copula ma in order to 
denote degree: ¢ tevwa me terwa “ deep and deep ’’, i.e. ‘‘ very deep”. 


VI. VERBS 

25. Verbal particles. The verb in Longgu is conjugated by means 
of verbal particles or of pronominal forms; any word used with the 
verbal particles is a verb, whatever be its form. The verbal particles 
precede the verb, and may be used without a subject expressed. The 
particles in use are e, go, the former being without temporal significance, 
while the latter is used of the future. 

The verbal particle ¢ is used of 3rd pers. sing. only, and usually 
follows a pronoun or a noun used as the subject. Apart from its use 
with adjectives, § 23, ¢ is used without a subject when the meaning 
‘a there is, it is’”: ¢ bwala™ it is not, no’, bwala ¢ bwala “* whether 
or not”, ¢ meta “it is good’, e utuni, ¢ uthua “ it 1s true” ; e may 
be used with a subject, or a subject may be understood: a Lord ¢ 
mamaanggu inau “the Lord watches over me”, ¢ bosa vaniu “* he 
spoke to me”. | 

There is a use of the connective me, Le. ma, copula, ¢, verbal particle, 
similar to the Florida and Bugotu use of me, when the subject is in 
the 3rd pers. sing., and having been stated in the previous clause is 
not repeated. 

The numerals from “ one "’ to “‘ ten” are preceded by ¢: e tanga- 
vulu “ten”. 

The verbal particle go is used of a definite future, and with all 
persons and members; the vowel does not drop or change: ma go 
eno sive “I will lie down”, ara go la vu lang “ they will go up”, 
go vamanatainia namoa na vanwa “to teach thy people "’, ara go se 
tangonama na idumi “ they will not be able to number them". It 1s 
used also of the imperative. 

The conjunction ngge is frequently preferred to go when the future 
is indicated. 

The demonstrative na denotes a preterite, and also finality: ara 
go iiai na “ they will perish”, nggira kokolu na mai na molai inoni 
“the people have all gathered together "’, toe o vwaira na “ thou hast 
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smitten them "’, inau na mai “* here I am’, bwala na te inoni “ there 
is never a man”, me vule na gow “ and especially". There ts a similar 
use of the demonstrative na in Sa‘a and Bugotu to denote finality. 

26. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is used directly, 
without a pronominal subject; or else it is used with the pronouns 
of the second person, either alone or compounded with the conjunction 
noge: ame la “go ye", nggo vamaomaorau “cleanse thou me”, 
amu ngge tapo lima “* clap your hands”. For the negative imperative 
ngge is used with the negative se: ngyo se belt “do not steal” ; amu 
nage $e vangan na kufwmiu may mean either “don’t harden your 
hearts’, or “you will not harden your hearts “ 

27. Negatives. The negative used with a er is se; this may be 
compared with the negative sa‘a in Sa‘a, and with sa in Bugotu: 
nggira se vula ua “they were not yet born”’, rua ngge se valaamu 
“so as not to hurt thee’; the verbal particles ¢ and go are both used 
with se: ara go se tangonama na idumi “they will not be able to 
number them’, ¢ se oni na kiboa ifangga “ no sin dwells in us". 

The ordinary negative is bala, which is the Ulawa jnrale. 

The verbal particle ¢ is used with bala. 

98. The conjunction ngge is used as an illative, “ then, thereupon ”’ ; 
it also serves for the imperative with the pronouns of the second 
person, and it is used more commonly of the future than go; it may 
denote an optative, and is used following vua “in order that’; 
it also denotes “if”. The vowel of ngge drops before the pronouns 
u, o, a, used as subjects, and the result is written nggu, nggo, ngga. 
It may be compared with the Florida ngge and the Bugotu ngyi. 

29. Repetition of the object. The object is anticipated by the use 
of the suffixed pronoun attached to a verb or proposition; and in 

greement with the object: isulia ngaia Bagesin him”, ¢ naira na 
vanua vwininggia “ he put the peoples under us’’. This anticipatory 
object is regularly used with prepositions, but wh always with verbs. 

The object of a transitive verb may be separated from its verb : 
e salu tangonamara ‘‘able to deceive them”. This is also the case 
with a compound phrase when the gerundive a is used: na mele 
taboana “‘to choose him rashly ”. 

2 Order of the sentence. As a general rule the subject comes 
at the end of the sentence: ara ngge tapo lima na molai ywai beina 
“let the floods clap their hands”, ¢ vavula nggia ngaia “ he gave us 
birth *". 

31. There is no true passive, but a passive sense may be conveyed 
. VOL. Vit. PART 4. 40 
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by the use of the pronoun ara, 3rd pers. pl., with the addition of the 
instrumental preposition ani: nggira na molai bosa mi koliwuti ara 
ngge kolivuti ania “ the words of prayer (which) they are to pray with”. 

32. Verbal prefixes. The causative prefix is va: vadiengai ~ to 
cause to fall”, vaiia “to destroy”, vamauri “to save”. The use 
of va makes a verb definitely transitive. | 

The reciprocal is vei; the verbal suffix 7 is added to the compound : 
veiarei “ to command”. There is an example in the texts of the use 
of vini as an instrumental prefix: amu ngge vit manata “ thereby ye 
shall know’. This vin corresponds to fant of Vaturanga, which has 
a similar use. 

33. Verbal suffixes. The suffixes which are added to verbs to make 
them transitive are :— 


(1) Simple: 4, li, mi, wi, ngi, si, wi. 


tove ‘to measure "’, lover “to avenge ", 
mabotali “* to break in pieces "’, Sa‘a pota “to break”. 
idu “to count”. idumi “to count things”. 
mau ‘to fear”. mani “to be afraid of ”’. 
nanama ‘to be powerful”. nanamengi “to have influence 

, over", 
wrens “to break ”’. HME “to break a thing ”’. 
nggia = ** to lead "’~ nggiave = to lead a person”’. 


A suffix ai is used both transitively and intransitively : too, tooai 
“to own, acquire’; ai has a transitive use in Lau and a participial 
use in Sa‘a. 

There is a suffix ngai: ladengai urwuru “to bend the knee ”’, Sa‘a 
lada, ladangai “to place ”’. 

There is also a transitive suffix ani which is added to certain verbs : 
garu “‘to desire’’, hikinima “to worship”’,'sika “to hate ”’, seka 
“to take captive "’, fangonama “to be able”, vali “to strive”: 
nggo thagaovira ara seka anira “ pity the captives”, ioe nggo se 
tangonama ania “* you will not be able to do it’’, There is a similar 
use of ani in Lan, Mala. It may be that this ani is the prepo- 
sitional ant. 

(2) Compound. The compound verbal suffixes consist of ai with 
the addition of ni, and with or without a consonant prefixed: aini, 
laini, maint, rain, taint. These forms are in use also in Sa‘a. 


thalu “* to hurt”. thaluaint “to cause pain to”. 
nada “to be determmed”. padalaint “to be determined about’. 
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soko “to be all”. sokomaini ‘‘ to complete ”. 
waua ** to overflow”. varaini “to pour a thing”. 
nggali “* round *. nggalitain’ * to surround ”’. 


manata, manafaint “to know" shows tri as a suffix. 

A suffix lai appears in taulai, apparently with an intransitive force : 
muane ¢ tavlai vaolu “ the bridegroom", Vaturanga tau “ spouse ”’. 

A suffix gini appears in livgini: manata liugini * to take care of", 
liu being a common Solomon Island word meaning “* to move about ”, 
though not found in the Longgu texts. 

$4 Reflexive. A reflexive use is conveyed by the word vete “ sole, 
self, alone’, the suffixed pronouns of possession being added. 

35. Reduplication. A verb is reduplicated in Longgu (1) by the 
repetition of the whole word: ave, aveave “to flow”, sie, sueswe 
““to beseech; (2) by the repetition of the whole word with the 
omission of the medial consonant: bathu, bawbathu “ to promise ” ; 
(3) by the doubling of the first syllable: gana, gagana “to think” ; 
poso, poposo “to be straight ’’. The second method is not so common 
in the texts as the other two. 

The reduplication of a verb, so far as the texts show, signifies 
continued or intensive action. 

36, Auxiliary Verbs. The verb la “to go”, like baa in Vaturanga, 
or vaa in Florida, or la in Sa‘a, is In common use before verbs as 
an auxiliary: ara la varava itana “they who trust in him”, nggo la 
vamabora “ give them peace", nggira ara ngge la lingea “ then shall 
they sing"; iio “to sit” also denotes “‘to be’’, as does ont “to 
dwell’, and they may both be considered as auxiliaries. 


VII. ApvEerns 

37. Time: wa“ still, yet ” follows the verb ; inene“ now, to-day”, 
tinggi “‘ first, first time '’, precedes the verb; this is the Bugotu 
kidi and the Florida diki: ¢ tinggi ilia “ first declared it”; low 
“again” ; angita, i angita “ when?" woita, 1 voita © of old, formerly” ; 
rua “ place, time, time when "’, a noun: fana ua “when "’; tavoni, 
tovomi “* quickly *’, precedes the verb ; this may be the Bugotu fovengai, 
tovongoi “as soon as, until’’; seiset “ quickly” follows the verb; 
ngge “ then, thereupon, if "’, Florida ngge, Bugotu nggi: ngge lae me 
lac ** for ever and ever’, see $28; 7 sitri, i siirini “ to-lay ” appear 
in a hymn; but see Preface. 

Place: mai “hither, gou “away”, Lau kou; 1 nei ™ here, to- 
day, now” ; nei, nene, inene“ here” ; tet“ there" ; geregere “ near” ; 
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a ee vatau “far off’; i ubu “in, in the midst, inside"; 7 orova 
“on “under” : iorovana underneath"; i oreva ni aaena “ under his feet” ; 
~ Ulawa oroha ; i rua “ outside, externally, on the ground ”, Marau Sound 
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hua; ¢ langi “up”; nggengge “side, beside "’, used with the suffixed 
pronouns of possession, Ulawa Keke; ngga s there ” : bere ngga * see, 
behold! "’, Florida ngga “* there ” Vaahe of dixecton : : pala mai “on 


this side Florida pala * side”. 


Manner: ¢ ata “* why, how 7” Lau waa; e utaa “only”, te ufaa 
“one, only”; go.qualifies the preceding word, ¢ ata go “ similarly”, 
Lau go; vita, ¢ vita“ how many?” e¢ vita a “ how figs things 7?” 
Hite, e ied e livana, e livada, etc., “like, as”’; tabo “for no 


aa ‘ n”? - mola "om erely, only’, ay Sate mola ; both “ these follow the 


verb: tale “at all” precedes the verb: wna “thus, to do thus, to 
speak, mays Marau Bound una; ¢ wna is used of reported speech ; 
aaena “ because of’; baluni “in addition *’, Florida balu “ some ” 
uluni, ulhuc ‘verily, truly’; bwa introduces a note of doubt: fe 
bwa, me rua ai “ one, it may be, or two”. 


VIII. Preposrrions 
38. Locative i. 
Rest at fa, tana, ita. 
Motion berengi, biwant, tani, vonost, vu. 
Dative ruta, vuwin, 
Genitive ni, 4. 
Instrumental ant. 
Accompaniment rat, raint. 


The locative i is used with place-names; it is used also with the 
adverbs of place: i langi, i ubu, i vua; ta is of general significance, — 


as in Florida and Bugotu, and denotes “in, at, from, of, to”: fa nada 


na kokolu ‘ of their company”, nggia ta nana malabu “‘ we are of 
(from) his garden’’; the pronouns of possession may be added : 





e vuta mai tana “ born of her", tada “ among, from, them’’; ta is 
also used in comparisons. 


tana denotes *‘in, at, from’, also “‘ with” of aceompaniment ; 
the article na may follow: tana rua “in the place where, while” 
tana bongi “ in, from, the day" ; tana na thaulavi “ in the evening ” 
it is also used in comparisons ; the na of tana is the suffixed pronoun. 
ita denotes “ with, from, to, upon, among, in”; the pronouns of 
aseasion are always suflixed : ¢ vatau iwamami “* far from us", ami 
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tuturu wtanvu ‘‘ we beg of thee "’, mwane kama itada “ ruler over them "' ; 
the ordinary personal pronouns may be added as well: ifamu we 
“to thee ’, tlana age * to Loe ita 15 used in comparisons. 

berengi means “to, towards "’; the pronouns of the object are 
always suffixed; 4erengi is a verb meaning “to look at’’, and its 
use a3 a preposition is similar to that of the Florida waa rigi “to”. 
The Bugotu thae ** to come, to go" is used as a preposition meaning 
to". 

fwani means “‘from, from out of"’, the pronouns of the object 
being always suffixed : biraninggia “ from us ”’, la bwani “ to forsake ”’, 
mae fnoani “to die and leave’; OSwant is probably connected with 
Sa‘a muraant “ from ”’. 

fant means “from”, of motion from: anu thath tam siatalamy 
“we have erred from thy way’. Vaturanga also uses fani in this sense. 

vonost means “against, to oppose ’’; it is a verb, and Sa‘a has 
hono, honosi “* to shut, against *"; the pronouns of the object are always 
suffixed: vonosi “against me’; the ordinary personal pronouns 
may be added as well. 

vu denotes “‘to, towards”, and is used of place only: vu burt 
“back”, vu fangi “ upwards ”’, vv uma “into the house”, vu su 
“to go down "’, me la vu betidalo “ he went to the home of the dead "’. 
Lau, Mala, has fu, ve = “to.” 

vuwa denotes “to”’, the pronouns of the object being always 
sufiixed : e bosa vuwada ‘‘ he spoke to them”’; vuwini denotes “ to, 
for”, the pronouns being always suffixed : cuwiniu “to, for, me”. 
The w in rwica appears to be a mistake, since Lau has vu, fua “ to, for”’, 
and the wi of vwwini appears to be a mistake also; Sa‘a has hunt 
au to te 

ni denotes “‘ of’; for its use see §9. No article is used after the 
genitive ni. There are two instances of the use of i as a genitive in 
the texts: nggale i tasitalawu “‘ child of grace "’, nggale 1 thake © child 
of wrath”; i is in regular use in Florida and Sa‘a as a genitive. 

ani denotes “ therewith, thereby, therein, withal, about it’; it is 
used with the pronouns a and ra suffixed : e faa ama na kutunggu na 
vavata ne “my heart was grieved with this gensration ", ¢ la ania 
pu langi na muga “ he is gone up with a shout’; the first example 
shows ani following the verb immediately and coming between it and 
the subject; this is the ordinary usage in Longgu. 

‘ania may also follow the word under government : amu ngge mae 
ania “‘ ye shall die of it’; it is used like ana, the instrumental in Sa‘a, 
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of naming a person: me se thadangqu nggo ailiu ania a nggalemu “and 
I am not worthy to be called thy son”. 

ei, cain’ denote “ with’ of accompaniment ; vai is not used with 
the suffixed pronoun: amu ngge muga vai vagama “rejoice with 
reverence " ; vaini is used with the suffixed pronouns: tainira “ with 
them’. Lau has faini, Sa‘a pe‘l, pe‘tns =“ with”. 


LX. CoNJUNCTIONS 


og, Copulative ma. 
Disjunctive ma, faa. 
Illative nage. 


The copula ma shifts its vowels to agree with the initial vowel 
of the word following, ma, me, mi, mo, mu; but me and mi are com- 
monly used, whatever be the succeeding vowel. The vowel of ma 
drops before the initial i of the pronouns: minaw “and I”; it is 
customary to write mi o¢ “and thou’’, mi wgaia “and he”’, ete, ; 
ma also denotes “* but, or’’: te bwa me rua at “just one or two” ; 
ma is frequently used when no copula is used in English ; this is caused 
by the habit of co-ordinating the sentences, where in English they are 
subordinated : me mae, mara naia, mela vu betulalo “ dead and buried, 
went to Paradise ’’. 

taa na denotes “ but’; Ulawa taa “ but”. 

For ngge see § 28. 


40, (1) Cardinals :— 


1. tai. 6. one. 

2. rua. 7. wu, 

3. ont. 8. (alu). 

4. wad, 9. (stu). 

. Live, 10. tangafulu. 


The numbers in brackets are conjectural; they are wanting in 
the texts. 

The cardinal numbers are preceded by the verbal pe 
“two”. 

te, tee. both appear in the texts as meaning “one”: te bongi 
“one day, some day, at some time”, fe kana “ any enemy’, fe waa 
“one only ”’, fe mani kiboa “a sin’, God a teei mola ““ God is one”’, 
there is also a form alfa: e ata go “ similarly’. Sa‘a has faa “' one”, 


rticle e¢: e rua 
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and Lau has fe “‘ one’’, ata “another’’. There is also in the texts 
a word taint “altogether”, which is evidently connected with ta 
“one”: ara ngge taini ilia “ they shall say it altogether”; tm aba 
‘““one part’ denotes “ absolutely, entirely”; this 1s equivalent to 
“one time” of pidgin English. 

panpon is added to tangaftulu to denote “* complete: ¢ tangafulu 
matapono “a full ten”; mola means “ten thousand ”, as in Sa‘a: 
na mola ma na mola “countless numbers”; idu thathi * count in- 
correctly '’ denotes “ innumerable ”. 

(2) The ordinals are formed by the addition of na to the cardinals : 
rua, ruana; the article na may precede ; . “first 1s nao, 


XI. ExcLaMATIONS 


4]. e: ara vutinga, e “ how many they are!" 
Assent is denoted by whua, e uthua “ verily’; “no” is buwela. 





Imagery in Ngok Dinka Cattle-Names 
By E. E. Evans-Pritcuarp 


J\HE Nilotes refer to their cattle m a number of ways, and one of 
these is by colour or interrelation of colours which are associated 
in their minds with some animal or bird or reptile. Their cattle are 
thus called by colour-analogy crocodile cow, fish eagle cow, leopard 
cow, and so on, The Dinka go even farther and make a double analogy 
in referring to their cattle by terms which suggest some activity 
associated with, or some attribute of, the creature that displays similar 
colouring to the cattle. When a youth is initiated he takes a new name 
by adopting the name of the bullock presented to him at his initiation 
by his father. Thus we can trace a man’s bullock-name as follows :— 
(a) Bullock's colours; (5) creature with colours similar to those 
of the bullock: (c) something associated with the creature; (¢) 
man's hame. 

This is not my discovery. Professor and Mrs. Seligman write : 
“ The following examples, obtained with Archdeacon Shaw's assistance, 
will show the lines of thought that are followed. A lad possessing an 
ox called Manyang, a name referring to the crocodile (ma ‘ male’, 
and nyang ‘ crocodile") because that reptile is regarded as more or 
less brindled, takes the name Magor, gor being the brindled mongoose. 
The owner of an ox Majak (jak ‘ pelican ’) may take the name Anoklek 
(nok * to vomit’, lek ‘a fish"), while the owner of an ox Makwei (wee 
the ‘fish eagle’) took the name Akuemuk, explained as signifying 
‘the holder-of-wings-rigid ’, referring to the swooping of the bird. 
. . . Thus all grey calves have lith in their names (e.g. Melith, a grey 
bull-calf, ith being the word for a grey hawk). Archdeacon Shaw points 
out that cows (not heifers) are given a personal name which they bear 
through life, e.g. a grey hetfer (therefore Nalith) became Gopdit 
(‘ snatcher-of-birds’) after bearing a light brown calf, and a cow 
Namer became Pelawan (‘the releaser of scent’) from the colour of 
the sweet-scented lang fruit.” * 

These examples would seem to have been gathered among the Bor 
Dinka on the East Bank of the Nile, and I supplement them here with 
others collected from a boy who was for a short time in my service 
during my residence in Nuerland, Biel, of the Fanai clan, of the Ngok 


“C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, 1932, pp. 169-170. 
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Dinka, who live to the south of the Sobat River near its junction with 
the Filus River. In the list given beneath there are a number of cross- 
references to the Nuer language, since we conversed in this tongue, 
and these are marked N, 

(1) mior matku (N. thak mabor), white bullock. Second name, 
ruil pei (bright moon), so-called because it shmes at night like the moon. 

(2) mior ma jaak (N. thak ma jaak), bullock with white body and 
brown or tawny head, neck, and rump; 50 called because it resembles 
the pelican ( jaak, N. bong). Second name, anoklek, because the pelican 
yomits (nok) a fish called lek when it has overeaten.* 

(3) mior ma diing (N. thak ma diing), bullocks with white back 
(and maybe belly) and brown (or tawny) flanks. Second name, 
deelgook, because the maribou stork (deel, N. iil) refuses (qgook) a fish 
called diing (N. jwath).? Is the association between the fish and the 
bullock one of sound or of colour? The maribou stork refuses this 
fish because it has sharp spines or fins which cut the stork’s neck if 
it tries to swallow it. Consequently the stork is sometimes seen with 
the fish half in its mouth and half outside. Dr. Tucker suggests that 
a better rendering of deelgook would be “ the fish is too much for the 
maribou stork *’. 

(4) mior ma thiang (N. thak ma thiang), bullock of reddish colour 
with purple hue, a colour which might be translated “ chestnut”, 
30 called because it is like the colour of the thiang, a milotic word used 
in the Sudan for this animal and incorporated into the scientific name 
of the species, Second name, akolbang, because the thiang toss (hol) 
their heads about, now in one direction, now in another (bang) as they 
look up while grazing. — 

(5) mtor ma yin (N. (hak ma yin), tawny bullock, so called because 
it resembles the colour of the yellow vole (yan in Dinka). Second name, 
ajotthiang, because the lion, which has a tawny colour, seizes (jot) 
the thiang. 

(6) aor ma Lith (N. thak ma fith), bullock of grey (perhaps rather 
slate-grey) colour, so called because it is like the colour of the hawk 
(fith, N. nyalieth). Second name, agoryai, because the hawk scatters 


t This particle is given throughout as ma, though it may often be pronounced 
mee OF mit. 

* Archeleacon Shaw provides (in Bor Dinka) an alternative name, alang wer 
= swallower of the river, referring presumably to the same bird. 

* According to Stigand (A Nwer-English Vocatulary, 1923, p. 14) this is a “ fish 
shaped like a fot Conger eel "*, 
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(gor) the little Spanish sparrows when it swoops down upon them and 
they disperse in fright crying yat. 

(7) mior ma low (N. thak ma lou), mouse-coloured bullock, so called 
because it resembles the bustard’s plumage (lou). Second name, 
fuaut. The association of this word is doubtful, but I was told that it 
refers to the sight of elephant in the distance which are like a clond, 
and that the elephant has mouse-coloured skin." 

(8) mior ma car (N. thak ma car), black bullock. Second name, muth, 
meaning a moonless night or a phase of the moon when it is not visible, 
On such a night you cannot see a black bullock in the kraal, while 
cattle with white markings are visible. 

(9) mior ma lual (N. thak ma lual), reddish-brown bullock, possibly 
so called on account of a colour resemblance to a reddish-brown snake 
called lualdit? Second name, atukdier, because the hippopotamus 
which has a brown skin, will burst his way (twk) through a fishing dam 
(dier) made across a river. 

(10) mior ma cuor (N. thak ma cuor), speckled bullock, so called 
on account of its resemblance to the plumage of the vulture (cuor). 
Second name, awulei, because the vulture falls upon (wu) an animal 
(let) killed in the bush. 

(11) mior ma nyddl (N. thak ma nyddl), white bullock with brown 
spots and splashes on face, back, and flanks, so called on account of 
its resemblance to the skin of the python (nyddl), Second name, 
aderthok, because the python winds itself (der) round a goat (thok) 
and kills and swallows it. 

(12) mior ma ke (N. thak ma kar), bullock with white back (and 
maybe belly) and black flanks (or flanks of any other colour except 
brown, when it is a ma diing). Is this called after the rail*? Second 
name, thoukiit, because during the rains the frogs chirp all night long 
in the pools. They are led by a song-leader (kit) and his death (thou) 
always takes place at dawn, On the following night the frogs are led 
in song by a new leader. The frog has markings which are like those of 
this bullock. 

(13) mior ma wea (N. thak ma wea), pepper-spotted bullock. Second 


t A suggested translation of bu wuf is “ tramples the cattle-kraal", which might 
very well apply to the elephant. : 

® According to Stigand (id., p. 21) this is the tree cobra. 

2 Stigand (id., p. 16) gives “ ber, rail; brown rail, with white neck, which walks 
on floating vegetation “ in his Nuer vocabulary. The Dinka term for this bird is 
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name, apokwea, because the sky (pok) is spotted (wea) with stars 
at night. 

(14) mior yom lou (N. thak ma kwe looka), bullock with mouse- 
coloured skin (see No, 7) and a white face. Second name, ajulgiet. 
I was told that it is so called because it has a colour which would not 
become faint however much it were washed. 

(15) mior ma kol (thak ma kul), brown or tawny bullock with white 
splash on centre of flank or on rump, probably so called through 
resemblance to the sun (akol in Dinka). If this is so, the Nuer word 
kul perhaps dates back to a period when the two languages were 
undifferentiated, since the present Nuer word for sun is cang.1 The 
secondary name certainly suggests this association, and it is likely that 
kul is a variant of Kol, Second name, arwilbeny. The chief (beny) is 
bright or shines (ruil), i.e. the sun shines or is bright. My informant said 
that the sun is afraid of nothing but comes out in all his strength. 

(16) mior ma nyang (N. thak ma nyang), any bullock with brindled 
markings because the crocodile (nyang) has a brindled body. Second 
name, adonigel, which means the seizer in a place where there is no 
high river-bank grass (this grass is known as kuth in Nuer and akom 
in Dinka). The seizer refers to the crocodile which pounces on animals 
and men in such a place. 

(17) mior ma bil nyang (N. thak ma bil nyang), brindled bullock 
with white splash on flank (see No. 16). Second name, guwicatiep, 
because the crocodile (nyang) watches (gwic) the shadow (atiep) of 
a man in the water as he stands on the bank. 

(18) mior ma ngok nyang (N. thak ma yil nyang), bullock of blue- 
grey colouring with brindled markings. The word ngok in Nuer refers 
to the heron, and this suggests a similar meaning for the Dinka word. 
Is this so? The only Nuer word, yil, I know means the seeds of the 
waterlily. Second name, kokdhim, because when people filter (dhim) 
beer they hit the end of the woven filter which emits a sound “ kok 
kok kok’ and this can be heard a long way off. Now malted beer 
when it is spread on the ground is of a blue-grey colour 
resembling the colour of the bullock. 

(19) muior ma ngok (N. thak ma yil), blue-grey bullock (see No. 18). 
Second name, wacluav. wac means sour, and the name has reference 
to malted grain which is of a blue-grey colour. (See No. 18.) 

! Another instance of this probable persistence of the old word in cattle-names 


may be noted under No. 2 (mior majaok, N. thak ma joak), where the present Nuer 
word for pelican is beng. 
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(20) mior ma cok rol (N. thak ma cok rol), bullock with one white 
foreleg, the white colouring extending under the leg-pit. Cok means 
leg. Second name, acokjiuth, because it is like a girl who has on her 
leg (cok) a bright leg-ring (jruth, N. ciek). 

(21) mior ma lek (N. thak ma bor lek), a white bullock with splashes 
like those of the giraffe in colour and distribution, This association 
with the giraffe is shown in the secondary name, and it ts dificult to 
know why the bullock is not called after its name. It appears most 
likely that it is called after a certain fish known as lek (Nile perch !) 
in both Nuer and Dinka, though I do not know whether this implies 
an association of colour, Second name, ajotdhu, because the giraffe 
is caught (jot) by the spiked wheel trap (dhu)." 

(22) mior ma lek lou (N. thak ma lek looka), a mouse-coloured 
bullock with splashes similar to those in No. 21. Second name, kombat, 
which means “ lame ones” and refers to hyenas which run as though 
lame. The association here is presumably between the coat of the 
spotted hyena and the skin of the bullock. 

(23) mior ma géok (N. thak ma lil). I am uncertain of the colour 
of this bullock, but it appears from the Dinka name that it resembles 
that of the baboon (gaa). Second name, aroktim, because the baboon 
climbs (rok) trees (fim). 

(24) mior ma bil (N. thak ma bil), This bullock may be of any 
ground colour, but is distinguished by a large white splash in the centre 
of the flank (except when the ground colour is brown, when it is ma 
kul in Nuer and ma kol in Dinka; see No. 15), Second name, aconghang, 
because the crested crane, which has a white splash on its plumage like 
the bullock on its skin, dances about: (cong) aimlessly (bang). 

(25) mior ma jok (N. thak ma jok). White bullock with black head, 
neck, and rump. The ground colour may be of any other colour 
except brown, for it is then a ma jak (see No, 2). Second name, midai, 
because when a Government steamer passes by all the people rush to 
the bank to look at (dai) it. One presumes that the Dinka see some 
resemblance between the colours of a Government steamer and of this 
bullock, but Iam very doubtful about the association in this instance. 

(26) mior ma rial (thak ma rial), bullock with white body, but head 
and rump of another colour (usually black) and with large splashes of 
the same colour on back and flanks. Second name, babur, because 


1 An alternative name in Bor Dinka, according to Archdeacon Shaw, is adier 
lneee = covered in scales, referring to the fish. 
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the Dinka see a resemblance between a Government steamer (babur) 


and this bullock. The colour of this bullock is a variation of No. 25, 


and this is expressed also in the secondary names. My Dinka 
snformant said that there was nothing in nature with similar markings. 

(27) mior ma rol (N. thak ma rol), a bullock of almost any ground. 
colour which is broken by a broad belt of white covering neck, shoulder, 
and foreleg. Second name, kacheegh, the saddle-billed stork (rialbegh 
in Nuer). This bird has a helt of white in its plumage, similar to the 
bullock’s markings. 

(28) mior ma yom (N.thak ma kwe), bullock witha body of any colour 
but distinguished by a white, or partly white, face in contrast. It is 
so called because it resembles the beautiful fish eagle, which has a black 
plumage with white neck and face (at least this 1s the meaning of the 
Nuer word kwe, and it seems that the same word is used by the Bor 
Dinka). Second name, guangnhial, because the fish eagle waits for 
a fish to poke its head above the water (gwang) to the sky (nial), 

(29) mior ma kwac (N. thak ma kwac). Bullock of any colour, but 


spotted like a leopard (kwae), Second name, adimkieac, because it 


and the leopard are so spotted (dim). 
It may seem hazardous to record these derivations when I do not 
know the Dinka language and trust to the information of a single boy. 


Moreover, a Dinka-English dictionary is still lacking, so that I cannot 


check the translation of Dinka words. Nevertheless, I have ventured 
to publish them because little is known at present about Nilotic 
eattle-names, which are of great interest sociologically, illustrating 
language as a technique of economic relations, and showing the way 
in which symbols referring to colours and their distribution are formed. 
They are also of interest in a comparative study of the Nilotic group 
of languages for several Nuer words can only be understood 
etymologically by reference to Dinka terms describing the same 
animals. The precise significance of this fact cannot be estimated until 
more is known about Nilotic cattle-names, especially those im use 
among the Shilluk. An account of cattle-names among the Nuer will 
appear, accompanied by drawings, in my account of this people in 
Sudan Notes and Records. 


1 According to Archdeacon Shaw ma be: and ma yom refer in the Bor dialect to 


eattle with different markings, the name given to an owner of a ma yom being arei 
gor * spoil the waterlily ". | 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Aut Mes are Broruers [Suvi Hu Cxvax]. Translated from the 
Chinese by Peart 8. Buck. pp. xii + 1279. London: Methuen 
and Co., 1933. 21s. 

Ten works of Chinese fiction are sometimes singled out as 
+ F- w “ Works of Genius”, and they certainly include at least 
two masterpieces, the = [aj 3h iit #E San kuo chih yen ¢ and 
7K it MH Shui hu chuan, These, with the @ i Hp Chin p'ing mer 
and gy i #¢ Asi yu chi, figure again among the PY % #y 7 
“Four Marvellous Productions’. Other novels of renown are the 
£C HE ae Hung lou méng, Hf ph tm HE Feng shin yen v, and Tung 
chou lich kuo chih Hf Wj Bi Wd. All of these are ~ three-deckers ”’, 
running to a hundred chapters or more, and until a few years ago 
none had been completely translated. Rather less than half the 
Hung lou méng was done by Bencraft Joly, about the same proportion 
of the Féng shén yen i by Grube in German, and several chapters of 
the Hsi yu chi, with an abstract of the remainder, by Timothy Richards. 
We have also been promised the whole of the Chin p'ing met by Colonel 
Egerton, but so far nothing has appeared. In 1925 Mr. Brewitt-Taylor 
produced his San. Kuo, the first of the great Chinese novels to be 
presented in its entirety to the Western public ; and now Mrs. Buck 
has given us this complete translation of the Shui hu, a work of nearly 
the same length, in a volume of 1,279 pages. 

It is, in truth, a monumental achievement; for although trans- 
lation in China, with a teacher at one’s elbow, is a very different 
matter from struggling with Chinese texts in this country without 
other help than somewhat inadequate dictionaries, the mere industry 
and patience which the task must have required, quite apart from 
the considerable knowledge of the language which it implies, cannot 
but excite admiration. It is true that the style of the Shui hu approaches 
much more nearly to pai Awa or the pure colloquial than that of the 
San kuo, but that is not altogether an advantage ; for whereas the 
literary language is hardly susceptible of change, common speech 
in China, as elsewhere, is modified considerably by the lapse of time ; 
and this work is generally believed to have been composed, or rather 
compiled from a number of previously existing stories, about the time 
of Chaucer. Hence the occurrence of various phrases and locutions 
which are now obsolete or survive only in out-of-the-way dialects. 
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Such is the use of J) gf as a verb meaning to steal, of which I can 
find no other example : 3 7% Jk AE #4 BD gH “Haven't you come to 
steal something ¢” (chap. i, p. 19, of Hu Shih’s edition, and p. 34 of 
the translation). 4 /», seemingly an abbreviation of 2 Me + Sd 
« wife and children”, is twice used simply to denote a wife: 7% iy a 
nme — Ww & ‘“T have recently married a wife; 7- RE fy 
at yy“ Whose wife is she?" Mj 7H 75 00 p- 428 is evidently a pimp 
or procuress, hut its derivation is obscure. [5 “ bird” is often used. 
in the sense of “ accursed": 38 (4 9 3 “ This accursed inn” ; 
tk 9% #8) 0 i “ Don't talk such cursed nonsense ". #8 JE REG 
“¢ What the devil should I be afraid of 7’ The word fy, again, is used 
with the same shades of meaning as our word “fellow”, though 
mostly inaderogatory sense : #f [iy “ that creature * “that rascal”. 
Occasionally, too, it serves as a synonym for #1: HL Ee iy B Come 
and see him’: 6 mm wi Mt @R “ They all eyed one another”. 
i a sa chia (to be carefully distinguished from 7jf§ 3% chiu chia 
a tavern-keeper) is a term applied by several of the characters to 
themselves, but what its exact significance may be I cannot say. 
Mrs. Buck translates it simply by the first personal pronoun. Then 
we have a frequent use of ji] 4f{ as an emphatic final particle: 
wi fa) eu (A “I wish to inquire after his health; #1 44 J { 
“1 must trouble you, then’; 2% -7- 4 fF A ‘A Bl dil “ Good- 
wife, entertain the gentleman”; du {o] 4.77 QR FQ A (i Why 
do you not take a little thought for me?” JL is a particle which 
ia often hardly translatable. Alone, it is usually an interjection : 
JL HE WL ae $A“ Ha! who is that calling me?” With fj, it imparts 
an element of persistence to the verb: JC Gf FY iff “kept on asking 
...” The phrase Af] @|, again, is not easy to translate in all contexts, 
but it often seems to have a slightly depreciatory effect: 4] #§L iv 
¥ tj “IT have just invited a few of you”; #] GL HE fe 5% ir 2 
#2 yk “ Oh, I am just putting up for the time at the district yamen ". 

The Shwi Av is a panoramic narrative, richly embroidered with 
thrilling incidents, and valuable historically for the light it throws 
on the intimate life of the people ; it may also be regarded as a novel 
with a purpose, for the reader's sympathy is deliberately enlisted 
on the side of outlaws and robbers who have suffered hardship and 
been driven to revolt through acts of oppression and injustice on the 
part of the governing classes and the selfish rich of t heir day. For 
a long time the book was banned by imperial mandate, and oflicials 
who bought a copy were punishable by the loss of a year's pay. Yet 
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its general tone is far from being immoral: although it is full of 
bloodshed and deeds of violence, great stress ts laid on the mnate 
decency and virtue of the leading bandits, who are constantly described 
as “good fellows” (#— #) and “ honest, open-handed men” ((£ 
# GE WH). One feels that the author of The Good Earth, with her 
broad and tolerant outlook on life, was the predestined translator 
of this work, instinct as it is with a warm, comprehensive humanity. 

Full tribute has already been paid by many reviewers to the 
general excellence of the work; my purpose is now to examine and 
appraise the translation from the linguistic and textual point of view. 
Before going into further detail, it may be said at once that this ts 
no mere paraphrase but a faithful rendering in plain and vigorous 
English, which suits well with the unaffected simplicity of the original. 
Sometimes, indeed, one may regret that Mrs, Buck has tried to be 
too literal, -as in the following instances: “They were courteous 
for nigh upon half a day" (I J 4 fa); “It is all on my body” 
(@6 fe  & |); “ The affairs of my house are all at sevens and 
eights” ($e BE Hy MM -E Mi A fA); “I guessed eight parts” 
(A 4 SE Gi). This indication of degree by taking so many parts 
out of ten is a purely Chinese idiom which has no counterpart in 
English. “I felt pretty sure ’’ would be preferable as a translation. 

Another slight blemish is an occasional shakiness in the trans- 
literation of proper names. If gt is Shih, then surely 7 and #7 should 
be Chih, not Chi. And it is hard to see why pf should be Chen while 
# is Ching, $k Ling, and % Fang. # is variously rendered as Sun, 
Shen, and Sheng; and @% 3 ff appears as Chin Lo Fu. These 
inconsi jes seem to be due to a mixture of dialects. 

When I undertook to review this book I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to read the whole novel in Chinese, comparing the 
translation with it as I went along. That was six months ago, and 
at the moment of writing I am still not half-way through ! However, 
I am able to submit a certain number of passages which will need 
reconsideration in the highly probable event of a second edition. 
In describing the time and care that were spent on the translation, 
Mrs, Buck tells us that she went through the Chinese no fewer 
than four times from beginning to end, once by herself, twice with 
her teacher, and once with another Chinese friend. If in spite of 
all this revision some mistakes have still escaped her notice, one 
can only murmur indulgently with Horace— 

“ Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 


¥OL. VII. PART 3. 41 
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p- 2, 1.19: “he could change the winds and shape the clouds.” 
HE ja 2 39 4, The first character means “to discriminate between ” 
(for purposes of divination). Mrs. Buck seems to have confused it 
with 4, also read pien. 

p. 5, 1. 5 from bottom: “ panoplies”’ is a slip for “canopies ” 
(zi). 
ea T, 1. 23: “when he had eaten a vegetarian meal.” de 7 
3: a “he took with him the pure incense” (from the Emperor). 

p. 9, 1.7: I must confess I do not see why Commander Hung 
in the prologue should cry } $@ after his deliverance from the serpent ; 
but neither do I see any justification for translating the words 
“ Fortunate !"’ 

p. 155, 1.15: “after they had passed two or three cities.” #7 J 
wi ‘4 “after they had done two stages of their journey ”. Another 
confusion between two words of the same sound, #¢ and #p. 

p. 204, 1.15: “but I do not know whether or not you wish it.” 
BAA RB md ~ but I do not know how skilled 
you may be in military exercises” 

p. 216, 1. 12: For “ Four Books” read “* Five Classics "’. 

p. 217, 1. 1: “in the county of Yiin Ch’én in the city of Chi 
Chou.” jf JH AF OR BR SE “ Viin-ch‘éng Haien [district city] 


in the prefecture of Chi-chou "’. 


p. 230, 1.5: “you animal and one without all reason” 4 gf is 
unmannerly rather than unreasonable. 

p. 246, 1 17: “he is not a good man!" 4i gi af A “you 
don’t know a good man when you see him”. Cf. p. 557, 1. 15. 

p- 248, 1. 4: “whoin real truth was this Kung Sun Sheng?” 
Rh eR BRB SH HE HY A “now, who 
was this man who rushed in and grasped Kung-sun Shéng ?”" 

p. 251, |. 5: “there are earsin the corners of the wall.’ [i 3 
i 47 He: Why not use the exact English equivalent: ‘ Walls 
have ears"’? There is nothing about “ corners’. 

p. 245, 1.17: “nor will I forget to raise you up.” Fe 4 ae EE 
T #& & {i “ I made no mistake in promoting you”. ££ is confused 
with Se. 

p. 275, 1.12: “the approach to the three fortresses was heaped 
with thunder wood and cannon, stones and repeating arrows and 
mighty bows.” = it W EH A Tm eh B. 
What Mrs. Buck means by “ thunder wood” I cannot guess; but 
she evidently mistook ## for @. Lei-mu are logs to be rolled down on 
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the enemy’s head, p‘ao-shih are not cannon but stone cannon-balls, 
and ying-nuw may be cross-bows made with an exceptionally stiff 
poll 

p. 276, 1. 15 from bottom: “ rose early to travel by dawn and 
they rested at night”. BA 47 4F 4E ~ they started at dawn and 
halted at noon ”’. 

p. 288, 1. 10: “‘at that time Sung Chiang carried a staff.” jf By 
oi me — i fe BH “.. - taking a retainer with him”’. 
Pan-tang occurs again a few lines below, where it is correctly 
translated. 

p. 289, 1.4: “ Ido not know what work there is for us from above.” 
aA on EF Ay fT 28 % Sung Chiang ts speaking to a petty 
official: ‘1 don’t know on what public business you are engag os 

p. 303, L. 13 from bottom: fy . . . #% fy are not “row boats " 
but punts, and #% fy. here translated “‘ small fishing boats’, are 
boats propelled by means of a single oar at the stern. Hence the 

p. 304, 1. 15; “he had a kerchief tied about his head.” 9] ® 
iy 32. Ch'ingjo lisa broad-brimmed bamboo-leaf hat. 

p. 304, 1, 17: “a weapon, which he held pointed like a pen.” 
fie 4 GE Sir seems to be a spear with a hollow bamboo shaft. 

p-. 343, 1.3: %E 4 is the young woman, not the old woman. 

p. 343, 1. 6: 4¢ 3 cannot be a ” toilet table '’ here, if on the 
next page (I. 18) it is a “long couch ". 

p. 344, 1. 8 from bottom: Bde A 9 is not “one who has a 
great spirit ’’, but “a man of refinement i 

p. $44, 1. 2 from bottom : “‘ put aside the idle talk you have heard.” 
[Hl mw, 47 A av “gossip is being repeated everywhere”. 

p. 345, 1. 4 from bottom: “ he was here where he would not be.” 
TE 42 4k Gt FOB he was ata loss *”. 

p. 357, lL. 7 from bottom: ~ he has the cruellest kind of hand.” 
ih ic Bo WW “hea thorough-paced rascal”. Mrs. Buck seems 
to 


By 
= 


have read ! 5, which means “ murderer”. 

p. 358, L. 6 from bottom: * happiness and woe are two things to 
which there is no door which any man may seek for himself.” 
wi Me Fi He A A OG. Unless the punctuation is at fault, the 
above rendering would mean that happiness and woe are not to be 
caused or averted by any human endeavour, but depend entirely on 
Fate. The real meaning is just the reverse: “* There is no high road 
to happiness or misfortune ; every man brings them on himself.” 
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p. 359, 1. 7 from bottom: ff Ff. translated “ rice wine lees”, 
is surely preserved ginger ? 

p. 369, 1. 15: ““how can we goto him?” (] 4. Boa 
ts ‘‘ why should we not take refuge with him?” 

p. 369; 1. 11 from bottom; ‘* and as all travellers do they slept at 
night by the way.” {8 AL % WH fe Be 3 OR We. The point 
is that they were fugitives from justice, and hence “they slept during 
the day when travelling merchants were on the road”. 

p. 383, 1. 18: “proclaimed in such a month and such a year.” 
# Hl 4¢ AB. Why not give the reign-period Chéng-ho 
(ap. 1111-18)? This is one of the few time indications in the story, 
which opens in the reign of Ché Tsung (1086-1100). 

p. 388, 1. 16: In Bull. SOS.,vi, p. 65, 1 discussed the term ji #§ 
and suggested that it must denote a chair protected from the sun by 
an awning. The same term occurs here, and I am glad to note that 
[have the support of Mrs. Buck, who translates it “‘ a tented sedan ". 

p. 394, 1. 6: “it is easy enough to be here or there.” 4 34 #& 
7 ‘it is easy for me to manage". 

p. 402, 1. 6: “‘if it is told it will bring shame on you.” 9% #& 
ae 3 fs ty BL F. I think this must be the right interpretation of 
85 $f =-, though I cannot find a parallel case cited in any dictionary. 
In Giles’ Dict., No. 5138, we find: ‘‘to make a show of being 
able to do anything; to be an impostor; to put on airs.” And again, 
under No. 2759: “to counterfeit a trade-mark or sign; to wear the 
distinguishing badge of one’s profession.” The last meaning seems 
to come nearest to what is required here: “If the truth is told, 
it will display your shop-sign,” i.e. expose you to the world. 

p. 409, 1. 21: “1 asked you about the plum blossom tea and you 
talk about go-betweens in marriage,—these are two things far apart !" 
A note should have been added to explain the pun on # and 4, 
which is lost on the English reader. 

p- 412, 1.17: “the two in the beginning of the Han dynasty who 
helped the Emperor to his throne” are §@ fof Sui Ho and pe YX 
Lu Chia. In both my editions of the text the former surname is 
wrongly given as fj. 

p. 421, 1.4: “ (ever since this goodwife was wed to this man) she 
has followed him in a hundred ways.” Raw nik a em 
“whenever there has been trouble, she has stuck to him through 
thick and thin”. 
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p. 426, L 19: “T will do naught but wait for your good heart.” 
Wy Se af iy & 1 shall expect a fair message.” 

p. 426. 1. 3 from bottom: if} fF does not mean “Son of Yiin” 
but “‘elder brother of [the city of] Yiin [-chou].” , 

p. 435, 1. 2: § 4 fy is not “one who pushes the boat”, but 
‘one who avails himself of the boat ‘’,—a passenger. 

p. 435, |. 12 from bottom: “‘ a kind of bitter white medicime which 
rots the vitals when it is swallowed.’ The Chinese is simply Wt #1, 
which is arsenic. Why this circumlocution ! 

p. 436, 1. 4: “I have taken the first step and the second must 
follow.” 

p. 527, 1. 9 from bottom: “since I have begun, let me finish.” 
— A 4 — A fk. Both renderings give the correct sense of the 
proverb. Literally, I suppose, the words mean: “ Don’t do one, or 
don't stop at two.” They are first put into the mouth of the poisoner 
Hzi-mén Ch‘ing, and afterwards, ironically enough, into. that of Wu 
Sung who, having avenged his brother's death, found himself involved 
in a new orgy of slaughter. The sentiment is that of Macbeth : 

“T am in blood 
Stepped in so far that, should [ wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 

p. 440, 1.19: © is not “the first part of the night before mud - 
night, but 9-11 a.m. On p. 471, 1. 13, @ fit is again wrongly trans- 
lated “the fourth watch of the night". 

pp. 444-5: The account of a cremation in China is interesting 
in that it tends to justify Marco Polo's constant allusions to that 
practice, which cannot be traced farther back than the Sung dynasty, 
and appears to have died out again by the fifteenth century. 

p. 448, 1. 9: “immediately a curse falls upon man.” A. 45 %& 
Fe ah ij “man is subject to vicissitudes of fortune". 

p. 456, 1. 15 from bottom: § % is not ‘an earthen cup” but 
an ink-slab. 

p. 459, 1. 6: “then all the neighbours laughed in deprecation 
of this.” 4 7) Ai fk fe % BG A Mi. This sentence is really 
a continuation of Wu Sung’s speech: “ Worthy neighbours, do not 
make this a subject of ridicule.” 

p. 461, 1. 13 from bottom ; “it was you who did the wrong first.” 
( 4 #4 7“ you were the first to confess”. 

p. 483, 1. 12 from bottom ; ** and he would not go. and there were 
voices and shouts everywhere.” 3% A HE J A ME AK fm 





$f KE. This again is part of Wu Sung’s speech: “* I haven't run away. 
What do you come yelling and shouting here for : Bi | dQ 

p- 492, 1. 1: “if I flatter you at all then am I no proper man. 
# BAH BRHF B A ‘GE it 38 some: Dusneae 
requiring an oily tongue, then I am not the man for you! . 

p. 507, 1. 18 from bottom : — #f Hi 5f is not “a cart or two 
but simply “a cart”. | 

p. 509, 1. 14: “IT ought to take up my weapons and follow your 
very footstool.” sh A i LL fi Be GM BE. “I ought to hold 
your whip and follow your stirrup,” i.e. be your servant. fF and ¥ 

have been confused—once more owing to identity of sound. ) 

p. 510, L 6 from bottom; “now the drinking has some meaning 
to it.’ 3 #4 St 3% -- WH “pour out some wine for this worthy 
man to drink”. 

p. 511, L 20: ‘and who would ask more?” fa] (1 fe A Ma 
“7 can hardly believe I am on earth ” (literally, “* how is it like being 
among men ?"’). 

p. 513, 1. 3 from bottom: ‘a good beast can be shown mercy and 
it is grateful, but how can one look for gratitude in a man?” ee 4E 
ap HE A ®t J& “all living things may be brought to salvation 
except man ”’. 

p. 517, 1. 15 from bottom: “he did not dream that he would be 
seen.”” 4. BL BY # BH J “he took no precautions against 

seen **. 

p. 534, 1. 10 from bottom : “ (rumours came) as thickly as splinters 
of a bamboo when it is bent and broken.’ The Chinese is simply 
fe Wi — Ae (the translator seems to have misread f%): “like © 
minute stabs,”’ or, as we should say, pin-pricks. | 

p- 536, L. 2 from bottom: “I will try and see how it is.” 3& H. 
SQ tr tt — Bt A * let me disguise you”. 

p. 557, 1. 16: “if you had not been a star mighty enough to fill 
the heavens.” 3 JE HR MF 4 {c et “IE by the grace of 
Heaven you had not,”’ etc. Mrs. Buck again confuses words of the 
same sound, #2 and J#. Her mistakes under this head doubtless 
arise from the oral delivery of her Chinese assistant. Let her recall 
the proverb Br 52 3 Vf. Ar Bi 2 Mt “ The eyes are better guides 
than the ears". | 

LioneL GILes. 


TWILIGHT IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY bad 


TwoiGHT Ix THE Forsprpen Crry. By Sir Reoratp F. Jonnston, 
K.C.M.G. pp. 486, maps and plates. London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1934. 18s. 

Sir Reginald Johnston has been in such close contact with compara- 
tively recent events in China that he cannot be expected to approach 
them without certain prepossessions. It will be evident to the reader 
of these pages that he desires to see the restoration of the “ Dragon “ 
to his ancestral throne. So long as the reader keeps this in mind the 
fact by no means impairs the historical value of the work, which 1s 
very great. For no European has moved in such close familiarity 
with the chief personages of the late regime, and he is consequently 
able to put forward judgments of character which may sometimes be 
unfair, but which are always based on much more than mere 
hearsay, while his partisanship is entirely free from the disingenuous 
character of that of many Chinese political writers. 

In 1888 edicts were issued announcing the forthcoming marriage 
of the Emperor Kuang Hsii and the resignation by the dowager- 
empress, Tz‘ti Hsi, of the functions of government. In the following 
year the marriage took place and the emperor, then nineteen years 
old, “assumed the imperial duties and prerogatives.” But since in 
the traditional Chinese code of ethics filial piety is the fundamental 
virtue, “ the position of the dowager-empress after her retirement was 
superior . . . not only in practice but in theory, to that of the 
emperor.” When, therefore, Kuang Hsi and the reformer, K‘ang 
Yu-wei, embarked upon the “ famous hundred days’ of helter-skelter 
reform” (the phrase is Sir Reginald’s), the emperor was “by no means 
oblivious of the magnitude of the forces against which he and K‘ang 
Yu-wei had to struggle’. They had to choose between ~ rushing the 
reform decrees through as quickly as possible ” and thereby arousing 
the dowager-empress to act, as admittedly she had a right to do, 
“os a constitutional check on * hasty legislation *,’’ and introducing 
them by gradual stages and 50 giving their opponents time to 
consolidate and organize against them. But, “on the whole,” says 
Sir Reginald, “‘ she seemed willing to allow the routine business of 
the State to be transacted by the emperor and his counsellors without 
reference to her,” nor does he cite any serious instance of her inter- 
moment when, in 1898, she was warned that the emperor was plotting 
against her with Yiian Shih-k‘al. When “ wildly exaggerated reports 
reached her of what the emperor and his gang of reformers intended 
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to do with her” she acted promptly, and with a vigour which, had he 
been capable of it, might well have made Kuang Hsii master in his 
own house. Reading Sir Reginald’s story, one feels that the blame for 
the collapse of the reform movement must have lain with the emperor 
himself as well as with the empress-dowager and Ytian Shih-k‘ai, 
whose motives for betraying the plot to isolate Tz'i Hsi must be 
largely a matter of speculation. “ Intelligent, patriotic and earnest a 
the emperor may well have been, but he had not the qualities which 
2 impel devotion, and throughout his career he showed a conspicuous 
a lack of the boldness which, whatever her crimes and weaknesses, 
generally characterized the dowager-empress. Filial piety may be 
a cloak for timidity, and Kuang Hsii's submissiveness was of the kind 
that makes a vindictive woman more vindictive because she despises 
her victim. For ten years he supported the cruel humiliations to which 
he was subjected and from which, according to the Chinese code, it 
would have become him to have freed himself by suicide. It cannot 
be denied that the unfortunate Kuang Hsii was the victim of a 
capricious and ruthless woman and of the traditional Chinese ethical 
system, but neither can it be denied that the dowager-empress was 
a stronger character and a more vigorous ruler, and the lower one’s 
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iv 7 estimate of her capacity and government, the less admirable and 
fl effective does Kuang Hsii by comparison appear. 
: Sir Reginald’s indictment of Yiian Shih-k‘aiis even more sweeping 


than his bitter denunciation of Tz‘t Hsi. The betrayal of Kuang Hsii 
and the reformers in 1898, and the relation in which he stood to T’ang 
Shao-i are not in themselves sufficient evidence of his responsibility 

ang’s declaration of conversion to republican principles and 
consequent resignation of his position as imperial delegate at the 
Shanghai Conference in 1912. Yiian was ambitious and self-seeking, 
but in this instance his want of loyalty is not proven, while T’ang’s 
very evidently is, yet for him Sir Reginald has no word of 
condemnation. 

In general the causes which bring about the fall of Chinese dynasties 
tend to recur. Briefly they may be summed up as pressure from 
without, internal dissension, economic distress, and official corruption. 
In the chapters entitled ‘'The Manchu Court in Twilight ** and “ The 
Imperial Household Department " Sir Reginald makes it abundantly 
clear that “the most serious factor of all had been the gradual 
tightening of the stranglehold of the Imperial Household Department 
or Nei Wu Fu, which he likens to “‘ a vampire draining the life-blood 
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of the dynasty ". The extent of the powers of the Nei Wu Fu has been 
little appreciated in the West. Not only did it control all imperial 
properties and treasures and the affairs of the palace—both generally 
by virtue of its authority and in particular through its servants, the 
eunuchs—but it was also. in fact if not in name, one of the great 
departments of State, and the organ through which the emperor 
transacted business with the other departments. Its power and 
influence, says Sir Reginald, “ extended to the great world of politics 
and contributed to the notorious corruption of Chinese public life.” 
Nor can the fact that traditional methods and individual incompetence 
were partly responsible for its corruption lessen the disastrous influence 
of the Nei Wu Fu upon the fortunes of the declining Manchu house. 
‘* He who rides a tiger cannot dismount” the Chinese proverb says. 
Sir Reginald’s self-imposed task of riding this tiger was attended by 
a remarkable degree of success and he is to be congratulated on 
having disproved the proverb by dismounting in safety. How far 
the adventurous journey might have proceeded will never be known. 
On the arrival of General Féng Yii-hsiang in Peking in November, 1924, 
the Manchu court passed from twilight to a long night of darkness ; 
the “dragon-throne “ was empty, and its attendant “tiger” 
Sir Reginald’s relations with his imperial pupil reflect in fullest 
measure those possible contacts and fundamental harmonies between 
the cultures of the West and of China which many have realized 
who have been fortunate enough to find friends among the Chinese. 
Weare glad to learn that the book is selling well in China ; it may prove 
salutary for young Chinese to see their country through the eyes of 
a writer at once sympathetic to China and critical of the Republic. 
E. E. 


Tux Curxese, Tae History anp Cunrure. By KENNETH Scorr 
LaTourerTe. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 1954. oOs. 

Dr. K. S. Latourette, who is Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History at Yale, is best known to students of Chinese through his 
excellent book, A History of Christian Missions in China (8.P.C.K., 
1929). The present work 1s an outline of China's history, culture, 
and present problems. “‘ Not since the last revision of Samuel Wells 
illiams’ The Middle Kingdom,” says Professor Latourette m his 
eface, “have we had in a European language a satisfactory, large, 
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comprehensive book on China and the Chinese.” He therefore essays 
to “ picture afresh the Chinese, their history and civilization, bringing 
into its composition all our knowledge concerning them, both old 
and new.” As a background he first sketches in—perhaps a little 
too lightly—the geography and natural resources of the country. 
This is followed by a summary, comprising the remainder of Vol, 1, 
of the history of China from the beginning to the present day. The 
second volume opens with a chapter on population, followed by others 
on government, economic life and organization, religion, social life, 
art and language, literature and education. To each chapter is appended 
a critical bibliography, including not only books, but also the more 
important articles scattered throughout the numerous journals devoted 
to Chinese studies both in European languages and in Chinese, and 
a certain number of standard Chinese works. As the book 1s avowedly 
a survey, intended for college and university courses on China, 
for the general reader, and for travellers or foreign residents in China, 
the author, justifiably if regrettably, has dispensed with footnotes. 

Professor Latourette has succeeded in being brief without 
sacrificing essentials; for example, he summarizes in five pages 
without serious omission all the evidence and theories regarding the 
origins of the Chinese people. To achieve this end he has troduced 
as few names as possible, and if his book is thus made less valuable 
as a work of reference, he may yet justly claim to have included“ the 
minimum which all who seek to be familiar with the main features 
of the history and culture of the Chinese must know’. The historical 
section displays two special features: the author's narrative of the 
history of China’s contact with the West is marked by a greater 
degree of detachment than most recent books which deal with the 
political relations of China with other countnes; and by reducing 
by half the space usually devoted to the history of the Manchus 
and the Republic he has been able to present the early history of 
China in truer perspective, 

In many of the fields which a book of this kind must seek to cover 
specialized monographs are not yet available, and the author must 
sometimes take refuge in generalization. As a consequence, although 
the material is up to date and the presentation of it impartial, a certain 
unevenness of quality is perhaps inevitable. Dr. Latourette, having 
made a special study of Christian missions in China, writes with 
authority on Religion, and has much that is of interest to say about 
the causes of the failures and successes of imported faiths, On the 
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subject of the trends of modern Education, on the other hand, though 
the bibliography suggests that he is acquainted with the best books and 
recent publications on the subject, he writes as though on less familiar 
ground. None the less, as a summary and interpretation of 
our knowledge of China and the Chinese at present these volumes 
are to be recommended, and even when, as the author modestly 
foresees, our advancing knowledge shall cause it to be superseded 
as it now supersedes its model, it will be remembered, as The Middle 
Kingdom is remembered, as a milestone in that advance. 
E. E. 


Cura’s Geocraraic Founpations: A Survey of the Land and its 
People. By Georce Barcock CRESSEY. Ppp. xvii + 436, 1 map. 
New York and London: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. 


Geography, or rather topography, is one of China's oldest sciences. 
The geographic details given in the Tribute of Yii (Yt keng) in the 
Book of History (Shu ching) are probably the earliest existing records, 
and from the Chou Ritual (Chou li) it appears that a well-staffed 
department of geography was maintained during the Chou dynasty 
(c. 1150-250 .c.). In addition to the section devoted to geography 
in the various dynastic histories, there exists in China a remarkable 
and comprehensive series of systematic topographical works, some 
relating to the provinces, departments, districts, and cities of the 
empire, and others to the countries beyond the borders. But in spite 
of this mass of material, the social history of the Chinese people has 
yet to be written in full, and the relation of geography to society has 
remained unexplained by Chinese writers. It is a problem which 
has interested Western scientists, and to the solution of which 
Dr. Creasey has devoted ten years of travel and research. In 192% he 
was appointed geologist in the University of Shanghai, and during 
the next six years he visited twenty-three of the twenty-eight 
provinces of China, travelling some $0,000 miles in the course of his 
researches. 

It has been pointed out that in China, perhaps to a greater extent 
than is usual elsewhere, the people belong to the soil. Dr. Cressey’s 
view is that there “‘ so deeply is man rooted in the earth that there 
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is but one all-inclusive unity—not man and nature as separate 
phenomena but a single organic whole”. This belief in the essential 
unity of the land and the people gives us the key to the author's 
treatment of his subject. His object is “‘to interpret the earth 
in terms of human use’’, for he maintains, rightly, that ‘* where 
people live so close to nature as in China, an appreciation of geography 
is fundamental in understanding human affairs’’. His method, there- 
fore, 18 to present the Chinese landscape asa background for human 
activities, and to show how man and his environment have succeeded in 
modifying each other. 

In spite of her natural resources China is an agricultural rather 
than an industrial country; over-population has always made the 
problem of food-supply immediate and acute, with the result that 
every available patch of ground is cultivated to capacity, Side by 
side with agricultural communities of almost primitive simplicity 
are large areas which are being completely transformed by amazing 
economic developments. The westernization of specific districts is, 
however, a modern phase of the problem which faces present-day 
China, The fundamental obstacle to national unity is presented by 
natural as well as economic and cultural contrasts. 

China cannot be thought of only in terms of artificial political 
divisions; and geographical differences are not even covered by the 
division into north and south, though Mr. Huntington ? would seem 
to be right in his belief that ‘the curious anomaly of a progressive 
South and a conservative North" is at least partially explained by 
a process of * natural selection through over-population, famine, and 
migration”. Dr. Cressey’s regional units, based upon the consideration 
of such factors as topography, climate, and language, are therefore, 
1, the North China plain; 2, the loess highlands; 3, the mountains 
of Shantung, Liaotung, and Jehol: 4, the Manchurian plain; 5, the 
mountains of eastern Manchuria; 6, the Khingan mountains: 7, the 
Central Asiatic steppes and deserts ; 8, the central mountain belt: 9, 
the Yangtze plain; 10, the Red River basin of Szechwan: 11, the south 
Yangtze hills; 12, the south-eastern coast; 13, the hills of Liagkuang ; 
14, the south-western table-land ; and 15, the Tibetan borderland. 
In each of these areas natural characteristics, the political background, 
and the consideration of future possibilities are made to forma setting 
for the human panorama, and perhaps the best feature of this valuable 
addition to our knowledge of China is that the reader is enabled to 

1 L. Ellsworth Huntington, The Character of Races (New York, 1924), 
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share to a remarkable degree the author's understanding of the life 
and outlook of the Chinese peasantry. 
The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a considerable 
bibliography and its attractiveness by many excellent photographs. 
EK. E. 


THe Minp or Coina. By Epwix D. Harvey. pp.x(1)- 321. Yale 
University Press, 1935. 18s. 6d. 

The mind of a people as static-seeming as the Chinese is probably 
best approached historically. By following the sequence of events it 
is possible to trace the advance of thought produced by social and 
political changes. 

During the Han period officials were appointed to gather and set 
on record the tales common among the people. This practice, the 
origin of which is referred by tradition to Confucius’ declaration that 
even in the meanest ways there may be something worthy of attention, 
was probably a variant of the still more ancient custom of collecting 
and storing in the archives the folk-songs of the States, some of which 
have come down to us in the Book of Poetry (Shih ching). Unfortunately, 
though there remain some valuable sources of material, such as 
the Elegies of Ch'u (Ch‘u tztt) and the Hill and River Classic (Shan 
hai ching), none of the early collections of prose tales survives. Having 
no new beliefs to propound, Confucius maintamed an unbroken 
silence upon the subject of spiritual beings, and his school developed 
a literary tradition which had no room for popular animistic stories. 
But in the course of the centuries between the fall of the Han 
empire in a.p. 220 and the establishment of the Sui dynasty in 581 
their attitude changed, During that time Buddhism spread through 
the entire country until, as the history records, nine out of every ten 
families were Buddhists, The impetus given to folk-tales by the 
growing influence of the foreign faith is clear. They formed the most 
effective propaganda that could have been devised, and increased 
steadily in number, while Buddhist activity in this direction roused 
a strong spirit of rivalry both among Taoist writers and in Confucian 
scholars also. A definitely religious element thus often entered into 
the tales, the spontaneous character of which was further modified 
as they were constructed with a purpose. This rational development 
ceased only when the scholars of the Sung dynasty, exploring all the 
lore and teaching of the three schools, evolved the philosophy regarding 
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man and his environment which served China until the introduction 


of western scientific thought and material culture, Nor should it 
be forgotten that during the centuries in question (without doubt one 
of the most formative periods in the whole of Chinese history) the 
infusion and absorption of new ethnical elements and a variety of 
other influences, political as well as cultural, must have effected both 
speculative thought and popular folk-tales. Neglect of this evolutionary 
aspect of Chinese beliefs perhaps forms the principal defect of 
Mr. Harvey's volume. 

The work of De Groot, Wieger, Doré, and others had already made 
us familiar with many tales of the supernatural and the beliefs under- 
lying them ; but such works are not readily accessible, and Mr. Harvey 
has therefore done a real service to the student of folk-lore as well as 
to the general reader in producing this interesting study, Although 
the stories of which the book 1s full are largely drawn from translations 
and not from original sources, they have been admirably selected for 
the author's purpose, and his own observation of Chinese institutions 
enables him to present to his readers a remarkable picture of a people 
whose lives still revolve round the central idea that everything is 
* spirit-indwelt "’ and who, in times of emergency, still have recourse 
to “any and every help available—Buddhist and Taoist priests, the 
souls of their ancestors, necromancers, fortune-tellers, and sorcerers "’. 

From the point of view of social science the hook is yet another 
proof of the solidarity of the human race. The author starts with the 
conviction that the reactions of the Chinese to life are not only 
“ susceptible of analysis and understanding“ but are fundamentally 
the same as those of other peoples, the likeness becoming more apparent 
as the analysis becomes more ‘objective’. He cites the over- 
emphasis of the religious clement among the Chinese as an example 
of the way in which the ~ life-pattern '’ may be distorted by inability 
to maintain a balance between its constituent elements. The reason 
for this, we believe, is apparent. Environment is threefold—natural, 
social, and spiritual ; the special environment of a people may result 
in emphasis upon 4 special phase, and the greater the problems 
presented by the first two, the more complicated is the process of 
adaptation to the third phase likely to prove. Pressure may be relieved 
as more rational explanations of natural phenomena are sought and 
found, but among the Chinese animism remained a basic element of 
speculative thought until modern times, thus exaggerating the 
difficulty of adaptation to an unusual degree. Many examples are 
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cited which support this theory, and in our opinion these form the 
chief contribution of the book to a further understanding of the 
mind of China’’. Though Mr. Harvey does not seek beyond reactions 
to “ life-conditions ” for his explanations, modes of thought are the 
result, not of the environment only, but also of the essential qualities 
of the minds reacting to it. Perhaps our knowledge of Chinese origins 
js as yet too vague to allow of any detailed study along these lines, 
but they suggest an interesting field for speculation. 

Mr. Harvey's romanization of Chinese characters does not, as stated 
in the Preface to the book, conform to the Wade system. But though 
his use of words such as fao-{‘ai or yamen, even if only in citations, 
without translation or explanation may prove discouraging to the 
general reader, his practice of using the Chinese terms to distinguish 
the various phases of the soul and other similar devices which avoid 
confusion are helpful to the student and must therefore be 
commended. E. E. 


Rippes or THe Gopt Desert. By Sven Hepry. Translated from the 
Swedish by Exizanerh Srricc and CLaupe Napier. pp. x 
+ 382, 24 plates, 1 map. Routledge, 1955. 18s. 

Tents In Moncota (YaBonaAH). Adventures and Experiences among 
the Nomads of Central Asia. By Hexsixe Hasiunp. Translated 
from the Swedish by Exmanetu Srricc and Cravpe Narer. 
pp. xvi + 366. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 15s. 

CupReN or THE YELLOw Eartx. Studies in Prehistoric China. 
By J. Gusxnan ANDERSSON. Translated from the Swedish by 
Dr. E. Cuassen. pp. xxi + 345. London: Kegan Paul, 1954. 
2oe. 

Here are three widely different books on Asia, two written by 
Swedes and one—Tents in Mongolia—by a Dane. If there is one 
fact that emerges from the reading of them it is that the suspicion 
existing between China and the Soviets makes, and will for a long 
time make, exploration and scientific investigation in those territories 
which lie between them virtually impossible. The only one of the 
three who reports success in his undertakings is Dr, Andersson, 
who was in the employ of the Chinese Government and was working on 
Chinese territory. 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s book is frankly disappointing. It is the sequel 
to his earlier work—Across the Gobi Desert—on his Gobi expeditions, 
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and was to have embodied the discoveries and scientific results at 
which he did little more than hint in the earlier volume. But difficulties 
(political for the most part) beset the expedition from the time at 
which this new record begins in 1928, and so hampered the operations 
of his field-workers that in spite of the inclusion of digests of reports 
of a number of Dr. Hedin’s assistants in the field, the reader is left 
with the impression that the story which was promised in this volume 
has yet to be told. 

This is probably true. Dr. Pei’s discovery of an almost entire 
human cranium claimed to be earlier than any previously found ; 
the meteorological observations and records of Dr. Haude and Major 
7immermann; Dr. Norin’s geological work in Eastern Turkestan— 
of these and other branches of the expedition’s work we must surely 
hear further. But even if we cannot admit the literary value of this 
popular account of Dr. Hedin’s most recent activities our admiration 
‘3 due to the man who could command the devotion and untiring 
labour of such a team. 

Three times in Dr. Hedin’s book a brief reference occurs to the 
name of Lieutenant Haslund. The story of how this young Danish 
officer came to be in Asia and to join the Hedin expedition is worth 
telling and is worthily told by himself in Tents in Mongolia, a 
vivid tale of an attempt to found a Danish farming colony in the 
heart of Mongolia. 

Towards the end of the World War, an eminent Danish doctor, 
C. E. Krebs, was labouring to alleviate the distress in the war prisons 
in Siberia. When the Bolsheviks reached Irkutsk he bought a horse 
and rode, alone and by compass, “till he reached remote Peking.” 
On his way he passed through Bulgun Tal, the Sable Plateau, * lovelier 
than anything he had seen,” which hes southwards from Lake Baikal, 
and to the extreme east of Urianhai, that “‘ lordless land” “ dreaming 
care-free within its encircling alps”, which, by an odd chance, had been 
included within the boundary-lines of neither Russia nor China. 
He had so much to tell about the “ gold and asbestos and other things 
awaiting men who would come and take possession of it’’, and so 
much interest was aroused in Denmark, that it was decided that six 
men, with Dr. Krebs as leader, should form a first expedition with the 
object of investigating the possibilities for an eventual colonization 
of the region by several thousand Danish agriculturalists whose farms 
in Siberia had been confiscated by the Bolsheviks. 

After several years devoted to preparation and special training, 
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the expedition set out, not by the short route through Russia (the 
Soviet had refused them transit) but by way of Suez, Peking, and 
Kalgan. There the serious business of travel began and it was not 
until one hundred and twenty-seven days after their heavy ox-caravan 
had passed through the gate of the Great Wall of China out into the 
desert that they planted their ‘* sun-bleached, wind-torn Danish flag ~ 
in Bulgun Tal. 

For more than two years they worked, founding a farm for corn, 
horse and cattle breeding, building up a trade in furs, and investigating 
the district's mineral resources. But the long arm of the Soviet Revdélu- 
tion reached even to Bulgun Tal. In 1926 a conference with the 
authorities resulted in permission being granted to work there for 
twelve years, with no guarantee thereafter. Conditions were becoming 
increasingly impossible; immigration into Mongolia was regarded 
with aversion: and so it came about that “the members of the 
expedition were scattered before all the winds”, only the dauntless 
leader remaining in Bulgun Tal. 

The adventures and experiences of the pioneers are vividly described 
in this and lively book from the moment the idea was first 
mooted until they parted regretfully. The author describes himself 
as the son of one “ who understood the wsthetic value of all that 1s 
primeval, and unspoilt’’, and the cousin of a companion of Stanley 
in Africa. He combines in himself the spirit of both. The most 
thrilling adventures are not the visit of the beautiful robber 
princess, the perils of the desert, the mad ride of fourteen 
consecutive hours on the wild horse, Hao, nor even the horrors of 
a Soviet prison. The author ‘took to Mongolia like a duck to water i 
and won his way into many Mongol tents. “ Every night I slept 
in a new camp and in the evenings I sat by hospitable hearths and 
listened attentively "—to hunters’ tales; to the plaintive melodies 
(many of which are reproduced in the book) which ~ rose and fell 
like the flames upon the hearth”; to stories of Soviet atrocities ; 
to the “rapid unintelligible cantrips " of the sorcerer who, “ laying 
a sheep's shoulder-blade in the fire and then interpreting the cracks 
made by the heat, after long meditation and repetition of mystic 
formulas, ean divine.’ The author was adopted as the father of 
a Mongol boy to save it from the influence of evil spirits, and he 
witnessed the mystical warfare between a Shaman and the spirits 
in the body of a sick man. Tents in Mongolia is the work of a man 
who not only resided, but lived, among the Mongols. 
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The book is profusely illustrated, and the translation reads smoothly 
and well. | ) 

Serious students of the pre-history of China who have read 
Dr. Andersson's earlier monographs may find this volume too light 
for their taste, It must be difficult to write a popular book on palieon- 
tology, geology, and archwology, but Dr. Andersson has succeeded. His 
method is to combine description with scientific data. He conducts 
his readers on imaginary journeys to various parts of China and 
then paints for them the China that must have been. No one could 
do it better. A colliery engineer in Sweden, Dr. Andersson was trans- 








ported to the East to become Mining Adviser to the Chinese Govern- 


ment. The chance finding upon the desk of a friend of a small piece 
of stromatolitic ore added to his task of surveying the coal-fields and 
ore resources of China a zeal for collecting fossils and archwological 
material. In Children of the Yellow Earth he takes his readers into the 
prehistoric swamp forests at the period when the flora of the world 
had not yet been differentiated ; he shows them the giant saurians 
and the first mammals; discourses of dragons and dragon-bones, 
long used by the Chinese as medicine. Next he relates the story of the 
discovery and investigation of the cave which yielded the Peking 
man ; he leads his readers into the Ordos desert in search of Pleistocene 
man; he discovers the first traces of prehistoric villages, a cave 
which he believes to be a cannibalistic sanctuary, and no fewer than 
forty sites of the Yang Shao age, which “ stands out as a rich and 
brilliant episode not only against the genuine Neolithic age . .- - 
but also against succeeding ages". During the age of the Yang Shao 
civilization, he tells us, “the country teems with busy cultivators 
of the soil, living together in large villages.” Interest centres in 1% 
painted pottery, and Dr. Andersson devotes considerable space to 
an analysis of the symbolism of the designs with which it is decorated. 

Only Dr. Andersson could have written this record of his researches 
for only he knew all the details. He writes with an enthusiasm which 
is communicated to his readers, and this personally conducted tour 
of prehistoric China is a great success. The numerous illustrations 
fulfil their purpose and the translator has served his author well. 

E. E. 


il 
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Son or Heaven. A Biography of Li Shih-min, Founder of the T'ang 
Dynasty. By C. P. Frrzceraup. pp. ix (6) + 232. Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. 12s. 6d. 

Between the fall of the deservedly illustrious Han dynasty early 
in the third century of the Christian era and the establishing of the 
no less illustrious T‘ang dynasty through the energy and statesmanship 
of Li Shih-min in a.p. 618 lie three centuries as remarkable in their 
way as any in the history of China. Though marked by constant 
dissension and disruption they form, none the less, an era of surprising 
development. The north was overrun by barbarians, and only a 
remnant of a Chinese empire remained, with its capital removed to 
the south. The invaders, however, were slowly absorbed into, and 
became part of the conquered race and the infusion of new elements 
served to reinvigorate the Chinese people. Perhaps to the same cause 
may be traced a growing self-consciousness in the people which 1s 
evidenced in many directions, such as the spread of popular tales, 
popular interest in religion, and increasing attempts at crude but 
unmistakable dramatic representation. 

The glory of the T‘ang dynasty was merely the fruit of this long 
preparatory period. Nor was it the first-fruit. The empire was reunited, 
not by the house of T‘ang but by the Sui emperors who, had they been 
more capable and less luxurious, might have carried into effect the 
excellent projects which they initiated. But after its first effort the 
house of Sui deteriorated rapidly and it was left to the T'ang founders. 
father and son, and in particular to Li Shih-min, the son of a Tartar 
mother, to push to its conclusion the reunion of the empire, to 
reorganize the administration, and to build up an efficient fighting force. 
Not the least commendable feature of Mr. Fitzgerald’s interesting 
biography of Li Shih-min is due to the fact that his own interest in the 
subject of his book has enabled him to draw for his readers something 
more than a line portrait; he has succeeded in making of him a real 
person, a warrior-statesman honoured by his countrymen even to the 
present day for concrete and intelligible reasons. Great soldier and 
efficient administrator as he was, it is no less on account of the generous 
humanity of his nature that he is exalted by the Chinese. His pacifica- 
tion of the empire inaugurated an era of prosperity which exceeded 
anything that had existed for centuries. But pacification was not 
merely a matter of subduing the enemies of his house in China and 
the enemies of China outside. By his generous treatment of friends 
and enemies he won for himself a place in the hearts of the people 
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so warm and a reputation so great that his father, the first emperor 
of the new dynasty, soon abdicated and left the country in the capable 
hands of his son. 

Although he scorned the intrigue with which the Chinese court 
was inevitably and invariably seamed, Li Shih-min was a capable 
diplomatist. He made friends with the invading tribes of Central 
Asia, buying immunity until such time as he had reformed the army 
and turned the undisciplined hordes which for generations had 
comprised the Chinese forces into an efficient fighting machine. By 
his zeal as well as by his skill and courage, he so encouraged his officers 
that with their co-operation before long he had trained bodies of troops 
with whom he himself marched to subdue the tribes beyond the 
borders, Although the series of campaigns thus inaugurated lasted 
throughout his life, and though the organizing of his growing empire 
occupied him for some years, peace and not aggrandizement was his 
aim. Curbing his ambition, he devoted himself next to improving 
internal conditions, and was able to give to the Chinese people instead 
of wild disorder, peace, unity, and good government. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered a service to students of Chinese history 
and earned for himself a place among sinologues. Moreover he offers 
to the general reader a volume which is of considerable interest. To 
say that we could wish that he had devoted more space to the adminis- 
trative side of Li Shih-min’s career is not to cavil at that which he has 
given us. The maps which accompany the text are clear and adequate, 
and the book is attractively illustrated by reproductions of three 
of the six bas-reliefs of Li Shih-min's famous chargers. 








E. E. 


How Crrvese Faminies Live tx Pexrme. By Stoney D. Gamate. 
Funk & Wagnalls, $5. 

Mr. Gamble, who is Research Secretary of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the author of Peking, 
a Social Survey, has here carried a step further his inquiries into the 
life of all classes in Peking. This time he has given to students of 
social science and economics a detailed analysis of the household 
accounts of some hundred Chinese families, whose income and expendi- 
ture were carefully recorded for a year under the supervision of his 
assistants in the field. Primarily the book will appeal to those concerned 
with the study of social problems and national reconstruction in China, 
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but it is not without interest to sociologists elsewhere. Standards 
of living In various countries can be compared only with the aid of 
such studies as this, the first of its kind to be made for any part of 
China. Although the author devotes most of his space to itemized 
budgets, diagrams, figures, and facts which will not interest the general 
reader, no one could read the book through without gaining an insight 
into the daily life of the Chinese and an admiration for their amazing 
thrift and the serenity with which they maintain existence upon 
a pittance which, in the group with the lowest Incomes, allows only 
8 cents silver per day per person for food. 

In addition to the diagrams the book contains a number of illustra- 
tions, including some interesting ones relating to weddings and funerals, 
the chapter on which will be new to many of Mr. Gamble's readers, 

E. E. 





Tne House or Exe. By Nora Watx. London: The Cresset 
Press, Ltd., 1933. 16s. 


Mrs. Waln’s novel was favourably reviewed in China. By some 
upon whose judgment of such books the general reader both there 
and in this country relies it was even received as genuime auto- 
biography. Mrs. Pearl Buck acclaimed it—" Undoubtedly one of the 
most delightful books of personal experience that has yet been 
written about China. Its authenticity is beyond question.” 

In a brief foreword the authoress states that the purpose of the 
book is “ just to tell of everyday life in a Chinese family”. In order 
to give to the telling the real true-story atmosphere she has admitted 
herself asa daughter of the house, ‘‘ wearing Chinese dress and learning 
the language,” into the “ walled courts" of a Chinese ~ mandarin " 
family. Here, in the ‘“* House of Exile’’, the Lin family has dwelt 
for thirty-five generations. (Oxford Dictionary: A generation 15 
usually computed at thirty years.) The parent stock, which still 
survives, had been established in Canton for one hundred and four 
generations previous to the removal to the ~ House of Exile”, This 
generous allowance of one hundred and thirty-nine generations of 
ancestors means that the Lin family was living in Canton, 
and apparently keeping records of the family history, not only two 
thousand or more years before Canton existed but also some five 
centuries before the time to which archeologists assign the inscribed 
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bones of the Yin dynasty, which have come to light only within 
the present generation. te 
Asa fairy-tale the book may be allowed the adjective “ delightful” ; 
as a book of personal experience it is impossible ; as an interpretation 
of China and the Chinese it is out of touch with reality. Mrs. Waln, 
herself the daughter of a Philadelphia Quaker family, has made 
converts, linguistically speaking, of the entire Lin clan, who use 
‘thee’ and ‘thou’’ as to the manner born. | 
We need not go further. A score of errors in history, language, 
literature and customs leap to the eye when one begins to analyse. 
Fanciful interpretations of this kind, far from “ humanizing’’ the 
Chinese and making of him a man and a brother, have the contrary 
effect... . 
“Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls which were his eyes: | 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Tue SrevervraL Princreces of THE CHINESE LANGUAGE : An Intro- 
duction to the Spoken Language (Northern Pekinese Dialect), 

By J. Mute. Translated from the Flemish by A. Omen 
Versicnen. Vol. I. pp. xxxiii +566. Peiping, 1932. £1 12s. 6d. 
This book forms the first part of the fifth work to appear in the 
series known as the Collection Internationale de Monographies 
Linguistiques. English students of to-day are fortunate ; their seniors 
possessed few text-books on the Chinese language, and their pre- 
decessors none at all. The only difficulty now is to decide which of 
the many manuals available is best suited to the individual student's 
pose, But, until the appearance of the present volume, the case 

of Flemish and Dutch missionaries working in the province of Jehol 
in North China was different. They possessed no handbook of Chinese 
written in their own language, but had to rely on French or English 
manuals. Not only is Chinese best studied in the mother-tongue of 
the student, but textbooks of Chinese written for one region often 
contain expressions, grammatical forms, tones, and pronunciations 
seldom used elsewhere, and the beginner may be puzzled to account 
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for these differences. It must, therefore, have been to an appreciative 
group of students of Chinese that the original version of Dr. Mullie’s 
book was presented. 

As regards the English version the reviewer's opinion is sharply 
divided. The existence of a comparatively large number of textbooks 
does not mean that there is no room for others, and the present work 
has many excellent features, But it has also certain defects, amongst 
which we may cite the introduction of a system of tone-marking 
unsuitable to English students, an unduly extensive collection of 
unconnected and often oddly assorted sentences or “ texts" as they 
are called in the book, and the use of terms such as * determinative 
accusative’, ‘‘ prohibitive mood”’, “* converbs,” and others foreign 
to English grammar. 

On the credit side there is a preface comprising thirty-two pages 
of useful material for reference, a good chapter on the phonetics of 
the Pekinese dialect, and a general outline of the structure of the 
language designed to allow a wide choice of examples throughout 
the remaining part of the book, which consists of a detailed study 
of the ground covered by the “ Outline”. 

The work of the translator has been well done on the whole ; 
though errors of various kinds are fairly frequent they do not as a rule 
obscure the author's meaning. The recurring use of the word “ native” 
instead of “ Chinese’, however, is displeasing to English as well as 
Chinese ears, even though the sympathetic attitude displayed to 
Chinese ideas and ideals leaves no doubt that its employment is not 
intended to convey a suggestion of Western superiority. 

In view of the fact that a second volume, the contents of which 
are undeclared in Vol. i, has yet to appear, it is perhaps premature 
to commit oneself to a final judgment of Dr. Mullie's book, but he 
is to be congratulated upon the way in which he has endeavoured 
to expound the structure of the spoken language without rigidly 
forcing it into the mould of an alien grammar. 

E. Epwarps. 
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Dr LanccepicaTe Yakamocui’s aus DEM ManyésHt m Text 
uxp Unerserzuxnc mir Ernivreruncex. I: Einleitung und 
Naga-Uta Buch UI, VOI, XVII, XVII Von Epvarp 
Eumericu Frorexz. Sonderdruck aus Asia Major. Vol. VIII, 
fasc. 4. 9} x 61, pp. 163. Leipzig, 1933. RM. 11. 

A precocious youth, who at the age of fifteen uttered “ When 
I look up at the crescent moon, Oh how it reminds me of the arched 
brows of a person at whom I but glanced " (Man-yd, 995), proved 
himself one of the most distinguished poets of the eighth century. His 
name is Otomo-no-Yakamochi. Asason of that brilliant poet Otomo- 
no-Tabito and being cared for by his aunt Sakanoe-no-Iratsume 
who herself was a poetess of fame, Yakamochi studied the works of 
the celebrated poets Kakinomoto-no-Hitomaro, Yamanoe-no-Okura, 
and Yamabe-no-Akahito. Little wonder then that we should find 
in the Man-yé-shii more than 470 poems composed by him during 
27 years, from a.p. 735 to 759. But after his singular retirement from 
the literary circle at the early age of 41 he devoted himself diligently 
to his duties as a government official until death claimed him in 
A.D. 785 when he was 67 years old. It must, however, be remembered 
that during the latter part of his life he brought the Man-y6-shi 
somewhat into the present form of twenty books. 

Some of Yakamochi’s poems have recently been rendered into 
English by Dr. J. L. Pierson (Man-yé-4i, Book iii), who a few years 
ago embarked on the laborious work of translating the whole of the 
Man-y6-shi. When this is completed the Western student of Japanese 
literature will be able to appreciate all the poems which Yakamochi 
composed, Meanwhile Dr. KE. M. Florenz has given us a translitera- 
tion and a verse-for-verse translation of Yakamochi's Chéka, or ‘‘ long 
poems,’ in the Asta Major, vol. viii, fase. 4, and vol. ix, fase. 1, 1933. 
The book under review is the first half of this work. 

In the introduction Dr. Florenz outlines the life of the poet 
(pp. 4-15). This is followed by a detailed account of Yakamochi’s 
long poems under the headings: (1) Naturgedichte, (2) Elegien, (3) 
Vermischtes, (4) Liebeagedichte, (5) Grenzwiichterlieder, (6) Preis- 
gesinge tiber den Ruhm des Ohtomo-Geschlechtes, and (7) Preislieder 
iiber die Herrlichkeit der kaiserlichen Paliste (pp. 15-32). Then the 
translator diseusses the influence of the works of the earlier poets and 
of Chinese literature on the literary style and phraseology of Yakamochi 
(pp. 5-41). Lastly we find an explanation of the Makura-kotoba 
which oceur in the poems translated (pp. 41-5). 
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Like Dr. Pierson the present translator has mainly followed Kamochi- 
Masazumi's text and commentary, having regard to the elucidations 
given by modern Japanese scholars. But he has not so fully considered 
different versions as Dr. Pierson. Although this is a shortcoming, 
the book is well arranged, and the introductory chapters are themselves 
a good study on Yakamochi. The translation is accurate in general, 
whilst the commentary and footnotes will be useful to the reader. 

However, the Man-yé-shi is one of those books which the more 
carefully we examine the more doubtful we become of our interpretation 
as Professor Omodaka rightly remarks in his Man-yé-shi Shinshaku 
(vol. i, preface, p. 3). Some of the problems raised below may illustrate 
this point :— 

p. 59, 1. 20, asa ni ke mi. In all probability this expression means 
“every morning, morning after morning”, and not jeden Morgen 
und jeden Tag”, as translated. There are at least two serious objections 
to this current explanation. First, if we compare asa ni ke ni with 
tsuki ni ke ni hibit ni (Man-yd, 931), and if we consider ke in the two 
expressions as meaning “day”, we shall find it difficult to explain 
why in the second phrase ke ni is followed by the synonymous hibi ni. 
If tsuki ni ke ni signifies ‘‘ month after month and day after day”, 
then Aibi ni ‘‘ day after day "’ would be supertluous. Secondly, the 
Nara dialect of a.p. 650-750 contained two kinds of ke, fe, and me, 
one of them, in my opinion, with the sound of French ¢ in été and the 
other with that of French ¢ in méme.! The syllable ke in ke m was 
usually transcribed in the Man-y6-gana which seems to have reproduced 
the less open variety of ke. Now, if this ke were a variant of ka “day”, 
it would probably have been pronounced [ke], not [ke], because [ame] 
‘‘ heaven, rain’’, [me] “ the eye”, [sake] “ sake drink", [swge] “the 
sedge’, [take] “the bamboo", and [w/e] ~ the top "’ were derived 
respectively from ama, ma, saka, suga, taka, and ufa, which forms are 
preserved in compounds, From these two reasons we can only regard 
ni ke ni and ke ni as suffixes." 

p. 60, footnote to verse 15. The word yume with the Negative 
Imperative signification seems to have nothing to do with yume 
“ dream", which was usually written ime at the time of the Man- 

! See my book entitled The Phonetic System of Ancient Japenese. 

A. Masamune has written an article “Aso ni ke xi Songi™ (Araragi, November, 
1931), which seems to have been commented on by Y. Endé in his “Aso ni be ma 
Songi ni teuite” (Nara Banka, No, 22, May, 1932). I have not had opportunity 
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p. 68, footnote to verse 28. Masazumi was right in considering 


|" kereba as 3 Ay 3%. It is therefore a contraction of ki-areba, and not 


of ki-kereba as he supposed. 

p. 76, 1. 25. By the word 3 #f. here translated ~ Dichterhain "’, 
is probably meant the anthology called #j ew #k which was compiled 
by Okura." 

p. 81, Kommentar. The translator believes that the poem 3,969 
was composed a.p. 748. Chikage, however, suggested that 7 43 — 
4- 4¢ (a.p. 748) must be a mistake for -- JL *# (4-p. 747), because 
towards the end of the same volume (xvii) there appear four poems 
by Yakamochi dated *% 4A = + 4p #€ JE AD (Ist month 
a.D. 748). Modern Japanese authorities, too, consider the date of 
the poem 3,969 as being a.p. 747, since the five characters — 4p 
— + 4— are lacking in the 7—¢ HF EE version of Yakamochi's 
two short poems composed on the 29th day of the 2nd month. The 
illnesa mentioned in the preface to these two poems must be the one 
into which Yakamochi fell on the 20th day of the same month (see 
the preface to the poem 3,962, p. 71), in spite of the translator's 
warning “nicht mit der vom Jahre 747 zu verwechseln!” (p. 81). 
This hardly seems to accord with the statement (pp. 22-3): “eine 
schwere Krankheit, die den Dichter in Etchi befallen hat (xvi, 70 
und 75), dealing with poems which he regards as a year apart. We 
must therefore consider all the poems from No, 3,969 to No. 4,015 
as the products of a.p. 747.* 

p. 97, footnote to verse 10. -hakw in ushihaku is not a verb but 
is a verb formative element according to Professor M. Andé (Kodat 
Kokugo no Kenkyi, pp. 289-298). 

p. 106, 1. 1. toho-shiroshi should read tohoziroshi which signifies 
“grand '’; it has no such meaning as “ lang und hellschimmernd ”.* 

p. 158, footnote to verse 34. Judging from the expressions tana- 
shiracu “completely ignoring’’ (Man-y6, 1,739) and tana-shirite 
‘knowing thoroughly " (Man-y6, 1,807) we can safely conclude that 
tana- (or fono-) means “ completely, thoroughly, all over”, but not 
“ schichtenweise, in vielen Schichten iibereinander , which meaning 
has been derived in association with the word fana “‘a shelf". Thus 
tono-qumori-afu denotes “sich iiberall umwolken"’ as rendered 
accurately by Dr. Florenz. 

Of. VW. Takeda, Jédai Kokubungaka no Kenkyii, pp. 335, 386-8. 


1 
: Of. ¥. Takeda, op. cit., p. 321; H. Omodaka, op. cit., p. 53. 
2 Of J. L. Pierson, Man-yd-ti, Book iii, pp. 129-130. 
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p. 159, footnote to verse 4. The translator suggests that the 
-nu in -nuka is identical with the Optative -ne which is changed into 
-nu on account of the following -ka. It is difficult to accept this 
suggestion for two reasons. First, we cannot explain why -ne should 
take the form -nu when it is followed by -ka. Secondly, -nuka with 
the Negative -nu is still found in modern Japanese with the Optative 
meaning, Under these circumstances it is best for us to follow the 
usual interpretation and treat this -nu as a negative suffix.’ 

With the exception of these few inaccuracies in details the language 
of the poems is well explained by Dr. Florenz, and we must extend our 
thanks to him for this excellent translation. 





8. Y. 


L’EXPRESSION POETIQUE DANS LE FOLK-LORE JAPoNats. ‘Par GEORGES 
Boxweav. Tomes XLII, XLII, XLIV, des Annales du Muste 
Guimet. 10} x 6}. pp. 104 + 192 + 189. 2 plans. Paris, 1955. 
Frs. 10). 


In the first volume, Poetes et Paysans : Le Vingt-Six Syllabes de 
Formation Savante, of this collection of Japanese folk-songs the author 
gives thirty-four songs, each of twenty-six syllables, which were 
composed before a.p, 1868 (some dating from the sixteenth century) 
in adaptation of ancient poems of Japan and China. These are followed 
by forty songs, also of twenty-six syllables, composed by various 
men of letters since 1869, and twenty “ Dodoitsu”’, the popular tunes 
among Geisha. The second volume, La Tradition Orale de Forme 
Fire: La Chanson de Vingt-Siz Syllabes, contains two hundred and 
fifty folk-songs of twenty-six syllables, which the author heard the 
natives sing in different parts of Japan, including Ryikyi (but not 
Hokkaidd), during 1926-1932. There are, however, many folk-songs 
of unrestrained rhythm in Japan. Fighty-nine songs of this type as 
collected by Dr. Bonneau in Kyishi during 1926-9 are found in 
the third volume, Tradition Orale et Formes Libres : La Chanson du 
Kyishd, at the end of which are given twenty-one children’s songs. 

The traditional songs of Japan, extremely important as they are 
in a study on Japanese folk-lore, are little known to the Western 
world, and the present work is indeed a welcome publication. The 
songs, printed both in the native writing and in Roman script, are 


t CE H. Omodaka, op. cit. p. 195. 
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neatly translated. The notes will be found helpful for the thorough 
appreciation of the contents of the songs, but the poems and proverbs 
quoted are most unfortunately left untranslated. A complete index 
to the songs is provided at the end of each volume, and a comprehensive 
bibliography given in the first volume (pp. 23-31) will furnish a useful 
guide to further study of the subject. 

In the Avertissement (vol. i, p. 13, footnote 1) the author points 
out various rhetorical devices used in the songs such as alliteration, 
assonance, and the repetition of words and phrases, but no mention 
is made of rhythm. This is a pity, for the rhythm of these songs seems 
to have an interesting history behind it. Although the songs of pre- 
Man-yo period were rhythmically unrestrained, they showed a tendency 
towards the 5-7 syllabic rhythm, which was almost universally 
followed by the Man-y6 poets. About a.p. 750, however, there 
evolved a new mode of breaking Tanka after the third verse, with 
the result that two rhythms, of 5-7-5 syllables and 7-7 syllables 
respectively, came into existence. As time went on the former gave 
birth to yet another rhythm of 7-5 syllables, as we find in ‘** Wasan”’, 
or Buddhist hymns, which flourished since the tenth century, and in 
various musical compositions of later date. It is due to these three 
forms of rhythm that the Heike Monogatari (the current version of 
which dates from the middle of the thirteenth century) has the beautiful 
melody which made it renowned. 

This plainly tells us that even before the thirteenth century there 
was a possibility for the development of a combined rhythm of 7-7 
syllable and 7-5 syllables, on which are built the songs of twenty-six 
syllables under consideration. Among the songs described as “ formes 
libres ** by the present author we find several composed in the T-7 
and 7-5 syllabic rhythms. Let us take a few examples from vol. iii. 

Song 1. The opening verse Essa ose-ose consists of 7 syllables 
and forms the first part of the 7~7 syllabic rhythm. Thus the song 
is of twenty-six syllables, with yé and né yara thrown in as chorus. 

Song 7. This is built entirely on the 7-5 syllabic rhythm. 

Song 28. In this the 7-5 syllabic thythm is beautified by the line 
of 4-4-5 syllabic rhythm: Me we dashi Ha wo dashi Tsubomi dashi. 

Song 54. In Osaka I heard children sing the initial verses of this 
song as Ichikake nikake Sankakete, Shikake gokake Hashikakete. In 
this way the song was sung in the 7-5 syllabic rhythm throughout. 

Song 56. [remember my mother (a native of Kyiishii) singing the 
sixth verse of this lullaby in five syllables: nani morota, instead of 
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nani wo mordta, Thus the song had the effect of the 7-5 syllabic 
rhythm, | 

A careful examination may also be made of the rhyme of the songs 
here collected by Dr. Bonneau, when some interesting facts may be 
observed. The collection of these songs must have a bearing on the 
history of the language and of the people alike, and those who pursue 
‘the study of the folk-lore of Japan should be grateful to the author 
for this unique work. ar 


JupiLAUMSBAND HERAUSGEGEBEN VON DER DevuTscHEeN GESELLSCHAFT 
Fin Natur- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS ANLASSLICH IHRES 
60jAuRIGEN Bestenens 1873-1933. Teil I. 10 x 7}. pp. xxi + 
409. 1 map and 51 plates. Takyé, 1935, RM. 10. 


It is never easy to review a Festschrift, but when the subjects 
dealt with extend over all branches of learning, as in the present 
volume, it is almost impossible even to give an outline sketch of all 
the contributions. The book contains twenty-two studies, each written 
by a specialist, on archwology, biology, botany, drama, ethnology, 
geography, history, literature, medicine, music, painting, politics, 
religion, and sociology. ; 

The longest and a very fascinating article is the Kagekiyo, eine 
Betrachtung zum japanischen historischen Schauspiel (pp. 281-345) 
contributed by J. Barth. Many a story has been written of Taira- 
no-Kagekiyo, an impetuous warrior of the twelfth century, better 
known as Akushichibyde, So popular did he become in the fourteenth 
century that his life formed the subject of N6é plays: Aagehiyo and 
Daibutsu Kuyé. Influenced by these plays the celebrated Chikamatsu 
wrote a Joruri entitled Shusse Kagekiyo in a.p. 1686. This work 
was adapted by two Joruri composers collaborating in the Dannoura 
Kabuto Gunki, which was staged in Osaka in a.p. 1732. Thenceforward 
Kagekiyo figured in many dramas and puppet-shows. In the mean- 
time the subject “ Kagekiyo ” found its way into Nagauta, which 
sprang up in Yedo in the early part of the eighteenth century, and the 
piece called Fukagaira Tanzen no Oborodzuti came to be written in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. All the pieces mentioned above 
are explained at length by Mr. Barth with a complete or part transla- 
tion of the text accompanied by four attractive illustrations. 

This article is immediately followed by a long discussion on the 











Familiensystem und Wirtschaft im Alten und Neuen Japan (pp. 346-94), 


written by Professor J. B. Kraus, The subjects are studied under 
five periods: (1) before ap. 645, (2) from the Taikwa Reforms of 
a.D. 645 till 1191, (3) the feudal period, (4) under the feudal policy of 
Tokugawa, and (5) from the Meiji Restoration till modern times. A 
very scholarly work throughout. , 

Equally admirable is the article entitled Eine japa vische Natur- 
und Lebensschilderung aus der Zeit Engelbert Kampfers (pp. 207-46) 
contributed by Dr. F. M. Trautz. While the German physician 
E. Kimpfer was studying the animals and plants of Japan as well 
as Japanese history during his two years’ sojourn in that country 
from a.p. 1690 to 1692 the distinguished Haikai poet Bashd wrote the 
Genjiian-no-Ki, which is the author's reflection on his life. Dr. Trautz 
has well translated this famous specimen of the so-called Haibun 
from the Otsu manuscript in Bashd’s handwriting dated a.p. 1690. 
The translation is accompanied by a line-for-line transliteration, 
notes, and a bibliography. The whole manuscript is photographically 
reproduced, while some of the remaining nine plates illustrate the 
neighbourhood of Genjiian on Kokubuyama, not far from Otsu. 

The readers who are interested in Japanese drama of the Meiji 
era will find a translation of Okamoto-Kido's “ Osakajé ” rendered by 
Dr, H. Bohner under the title Osaka Schloss (pp. 14-49), whilst 
those who have taste for the popular literature of the Tokugawa 
period will enjoy Dr. W. Donat’s Aus Saikaku, Fiinf Geschichter 

von liebenden Frauen; Drittes Bandchen, Geschichte vom Ratonder- 
ae (pp. 263-80), which is a translation (with notes) of Book 3 
of Saikaku’'s “* Kishoku Gonin-onna (written acp. 1686), and Dr. M. 
Ramming’s Literarhistorische Bemerkungen tiber die Kibydshi der 
Tokugawa-Zeit (pp. 92-102, with one plate). This latter is a good study. 

Lastly a mention may be made of two contributions on Chinese 
hterature. One of them is Dr. E. von Zach's translation (pp. 1-15) 
of the Yen-lien-chu (ji iM ¥) in fifty chapters, written by Lu Shih 
(Fé -{:) and contained in Book 14 of the Wén Hsiian (3¢ 38). The 
other is Dr. F. X. Biallas’ rendering (pp. 395-409) of Ch’ ou-ssi (th HB) 
and Huai-she ($ ?#F) from the Chiu-chang (JU Hf), composed 














_ by Ch’ti Yiian (fi) ff) and contained in the Ch'u Tz’a (4& RF). 


Dr. Biallas chiefly followed the Chu Hsi version and his acknowledg- 
ment of variations according to the Wang I version seems incomplete, 
The Chinese text contains a few misprints, 


All the remaining contributions, though left unmentioned, are 
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of interest and value, while the second volume, judging from the 
announcement, appears to include several important articles. Indeed, 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Voélkerkunde Ostasiens 
is to be congratulated on the publication of this work. 

S. YosHirakKe. 


BuppHa’s Teacaines. Being the Sutta-Nipata or Discourse-Collection, 
edited in the original Pali text with an English version facing 
it. By Lorp CHALMERS, G.C.B., D.Litt. Harvard Oriental 
Series, xxxvii. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1932. pp. xx, 300. 

This is a popular, rather than a scholarly, translation, by one 
capable of giving us the latter, no less than this. Hence perhaps we 
must feel, ruefully feel, that in its title the Harvard Management, 
as is admitted in the “ Descriptive List”, has kowtowed to “ the 
publisher's point of view” and prefixed to the translator's accurate 
rendering a fairly gross misnomer. The latter's introduction, lucidly 
historical as far as it goes, should have made the Management, in 
the interests of truth, hold its editorial hand. Nevertheless, if we agree 
always to see in the later cult-term ~ Buddha“ just a symbol for an 
evolving series of monkish teachings, and reserve the name Gotama 
or Sakyamuni for the original ~ Teacher’, I have nothing whereat 
to take objection. 

For the Sutta-Nipata is unquestionably mainly, though not wholly, 
an anthology by a number of monks for any number of monks. The 
outlook, the ideals of the “ almsman™ are alone held really worthy. 
The man who “shoulders man’s common lot “—a happy rendering 
of vahanto porisam dukkham—is patronizingly passed over for him 
who “in aloofness tastes true peace’, and who, in “walking alone 
like a rhinoceros ”’ is fearful lest, in ~ showing compassion to frend 
or comrade he with a bound mind wither his own welfare". Here 
surely is no gospel likely to have been the basis of a world-religion ; 
here is something most untrue and unworthy of the man who gave his 
life to show compassion to every man he found needing him. 

It is no fit rejoinder to say here are the monk-interests of a “* dual 
gospel", Cenobitic monk-communities evolved their own gospel, 
to which these poems owe their shrinking from having “ life, having 
it more abundantly’, their ideal of a “waning "’ into something 
there were no words to describe (ver. 1,076). The monks around 
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Gotama were as yet hardly so minded ; they were like him, not true 
recluses, but missioners. And to them, not to laymen only, we find him 
recorded as wishing them joy in aspiring to the happy “ suchness ” 
(tathatta) of men who had got so much further on the Way as to be 
enjoying a happier world. 

I am not saying that the happy wayfaring of the Way is not in 
this book. It is there, and to that extent the “ Teachings ” ring true. 
But here comes in my quarrel with the English translator. Look out 





~ for the terms of the wayfaring: ‘‘ schooling,” “ breeding,”’ “ fostering,” 


“« drilling,”’ ete. How varied and rich is the English in this style of 
Jacobean-Bible-cum-Joseph-Hooker-and-Ken | Yet how poor a guide 
to those who are searching for the “ Teachings"! For all these terms 
are in Pali one and the same word: the causative of bhi, “* to become.” 
So again are the words“ rebirth“, “ lives”, “ life to come", “ worlds” 
“existence '', “stage ’’: all the one word bhava “ bacoaiin gl? Let 
every Treader ath carefully the page opposite, and see how, to be in 
literary style, translators have sedulously evaded using this great, 
pregnant, if somewhat awkward English word. Let them see how the 
one use of it, where in 60 Pali passages it is evaded, lifts the veil from 
the hidden teaching :-— 

He strips the veil from things, and so becomes (bhavatt) 

the peerless all-enlightened . . .! 

More captiousness :—In these pages we find an inverse procedure 
with one English term for many Pali words: ‘‘ peace’ (with a 
capital P). No one conversant with the Pitakas would even uncritically 
see, in this, a summum bonum in “ Buddha's Teachings”. Even for 
these it is too much a ship-wrecked sailor's, a charwoman’s final 
quest, It may suit a sitting Buddha-riipa; it is not of the ardent 
untiring spirit, fighting to the end, as of a very John Wesley, which 
peeps out in the Suttas. But those opposite pages reveal nine different 
words in the one “' Pence “’, and one context where is no Pali equivalent 
(ver. 519). 

Captious yet once again, I grieve to see the “ purged of self ’’ for 
pahitatta reproduced here from the Further Dialogues. We at least are 
not bound, as was maybe the commentator, to read for padahit-atta, 
pesit-atta, especially in a work where we have the parallel bhavitatta 
(cf. the bhavitatt@mam of Dhp.) and sukhit-ofta, Pahitatia illus- 
trated the growth, the making-become the self as a More in the Way 
to the Most ; but it swore with Anata, and so it had to be twisted 
Into pesitatia. 7 
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Far am I from underworthing the patient labour of nobly spent 
years or the enviable literary richness of the result. But there are 
things weightier than literary style. We have in the Pitakas an historical 
problem of the utmost religious importance, and no peculiarly British 
vigour or elegance must come between us and it. An Indian-Buddhist 
translation into English of this anthology is still to be made. 

C. A. F. RB. D. 


Essays in Zen Buppnism (Second Series). By Datsetz Trrraro 
Suzuki. pp. xii + 326. London: Luzac & Co. (published for 
the Eastern Buddhist Society), 1933. 20s. 

The reviewer, who is not acquainted with the author's First Series 
of these essays, has the double disqualification of being ignorant of 
what is published matter and of what is yet, in Series 3 and 4, to come. 
It is perhaps best that he announce what has been further published 
and pass on. The outline (whether publisher's or author's) on the jacket 
helps us very little. Why should it ? Its mission 1s to say: Open me 
and patiently, without skipping. To do this, leisure and inclina- 
tion must both be at hand. Reviewers seldom have enough of the 
former. And when in a Mahayanist book, they see Hinayana virtually 
made to pose as original Buddhism—what ~ the Buddha’ said— 
instead of as the later (if relatively early) Buddhism that it really 1s, 
degenerate, unworthy to wear the robes of real Sakya, he is scarcely 
likely to find the inclination, Let me illustrate - In his essay ‘* Passivity 
in the Buddhist Life’, the author says: “‘* Be ye a lamp and refuge 
to yourselves’ (affadipd attasaraya) was the injunction left by the 
Buddha to his Hinayana followers .. . But the Mahayana was not 
satisfied with this narrowness ... wanted to extend the function of 
karuna’’—no, Dr. Suzuki, not “love ’’, “ pity “—" to the furthest end 
it could reach.’ I agree with the “ narrowness ” of the passage as 
translated. But suppose the quotation had been from the but little 
earlier Early Upanishads: how would he have rendered it? Surely 
differently, thus: ‘‘ Be ye they-who-have-the Self as lamp, the Self 
as refuge, and no other.’ Why then render the passage in the quite 
anachronous way so unfortunately adopted by European translators, 
giving the modern use of the word “self”, and not the old Indian 
way, the way that would have been used by Gotama Sakyamuni, 
“ and no other”? I insist on the “ no other” ; there is no record what- 
ever of pre-written tradition showing him at variance with brahmans 
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Gotama were as yet hardly so minded ; they were like him, not true 
recluses, but missioners. And to them, not to laymen only, we find him 
recorded as wishing them joy in aspiring to the happy “ suchness " 
(tathatta) of men who had got so much further on the Way as to be 
enjoying a happier world. 

[am not saying that the happy wayfaring of the Way is not in 
this book. It is there, and to that extent the “ Teachings " ring true. 
But here comes in my quarrel with the English translator. Look out 
for the terms of the wayfaring: “ schooling,” “ breeding,” “ fostering,” 
‘drilling,’ ete. How varied and rich is the English in this style of 
Jacobean-Bible-cum-Joseph-Hooker-and-Ken ! Yet how poor a guide 
to those who are searching for the “‘ Teachings "’! For all these terms 
are in Pali one and the same word ; the causative of bhi,‘ to become.” 
So again are the words “ rebirth "’, “ lives’, “ life to come "worlds ”’, 
“existence '', “stage”: all the one word bhava “becoming”! Let 
every reader watch carefully the page opposite, and see how, to be in 
literary style, translators have sedulously evaded using this great, 
pregnant, if somewhat awkward English word. Let them see how the 
one use of it, where in 60 Pali passages it is evaded, lifts the veil from 
the hidden teaching :— 

He strips the veil from things, and so becomes (bhavati) 
the peerless all-enlightened . . .! 

More captiousness :—In these pages we find an inverse procedure 
with one English term for many Pali words: “ peace” (with a 
capital P), No one conversant with the Pitakas would even uncritically 
see, in this, a swmum bonum in “ Buddha's Teachings". Even for 
these it is too much a ship-wrecked sailor's, a charwoman’s final 
quest. It may suit a sitting Buddha-ripa; it is not of the ardent 
untiring spirit, fighting to the end, as of a very John Wesley, which 
peeps out im the Suttas. But those opposite pages reveal nine different 
words in the one “ Peace ”’, and one context where is no Pali equivalent 
(ver. 519), 

Captious yet onee again, I grieve to see the “ purged of self’ for 
pohitatia reproduced here from the Further Dialogues. We at least are 
not bound, as was maybe the commentator, to read for padahit-atta, 


pestt-atta, especially in a work where we have the parallel bhavitatta 


(cf. the bhavitatt@nam of Dhp.) and sukhit-atta. Pahitatta illus- 
trated the growth, the making-become the self as a More in the Way 
to the Most ; but it swore with Anattd, and so it had to be twisted 
into pesifatta. 
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Far am I from underworthing the patient labour of nobly spent 
years or the enviable literary richness of the result. But there are 
things weightier than literary style. We have inthe Pitakas an historical 
problem of the utmost religious importance, and no peculiarly British 
vigour or elegance must come between us and it. An Indian-Buddhist 
translation into English of this anthology is still to be made, 

C. A. F. R. D. 





Essays in Zen Buppuism (Second Series). By Datsetz Terraro 
Suzuki. pp. xii + 326. London: Luzac & Co. (published for 
the Eastern Buddhist Society), 1933. 20s. 

The reviewer, who is not acquainted with the author's First Series 
of these essays, has the double disqualification of being ignorant of 
what is published matter and of what is yet, in Series 3 and 4, to come. 
It is perhaps best that he announce what has been further published 
and pass on. The outline (whether publisher's or author's) on the jacket 
helps us very little. Why should it? Its mission is tosay: Open me 
and read patiently, without skipping. To do this, leisure and inclina- 
tion must both be at hand. Reviewers seldom have enough of the 
former. And when in a Mahdayanist book, they see Hinayina virtually 
made to pose as original Buddhism—what “ the Buddha *’ said— 
instead of as the later (if relatively early) Buddhism that it really is, 
degenerate, unworthy to wear the robes of real Sakya, he is scarcely 
likely to find the inclination. Let me illustrate - In his essay “* Passivity 
in the Buddhist, Life’, the author says: “* Be ye a lamp and refuge 
to yourselves’ (attadipa attasarana) was the injunction left by the 
Buddha to his Hinayana followers . . . But the Mahayana was not 
satisfied with this narrowness . . . wanted to extend the function of 
karund’’—no, Dr. Suzuki, not “love ', " pity "“—“ to the furthest end 
it could reach.” I agree with the “narrowness” of the passage as 
translated. But suppose the quotation had been from the but little 
earlier Early Upanishads: how would he have rendered it ? Surely 
differently, thus: ‘‘ Be ye they-who-have-the Self as lamp, the Self 
as refuge, and no other.’ Why then render the passage in the quite 
anachronous way so unfortunately adopted by European translators, 
giving the modern use of the word “ self ", and not the old Indian 
way, the way that would have been used by Gotama Sakyamuni, 
“and no other? T insist on the “ no other” ; there is no record what- 
ever of pre-written tradition showing him at variance with brahmans 
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on the accepted Immanence of that day. On the contrary; and the 
Pitakas show plainly that the man was not to be left relying on his 
unaided human self; everywhere he is taken by the hand and told 
what to believe, what to do or not to do, especially the latter. It was 
only the Hinayana of the third, not the sizth, century B.c. which shows 
the indwelling Self as lost to view, which shows Dharma, the Self 
as conscience, externalized in codes of doctrine “ to be learnt *’, which 
shows the arahan as a little god with “ everything done ” (God help 
us !), which shows the Goal of the Way faded out into a Not, 
a Void. 

Let the author but refram from followmg the bad example of our 
of phases of Mahayina traditions will call for all our gratitude ; may 
he enjoy health to finish his good work ! 

One more little grumble: I suggest he refrain from creating a 
very panic in authors, especially poets, by quoting some line expressive 
only of a certain character, a certain mood, as if it were the poet's 
philosophy of life, for instance, when Calderon makes a character say 
anything so absurd as: “the greatest crime of man is that he ever 
was born” or Wordsworth catches the mood of some old muser on 
an ‘old grey stone dreaming his time away”. It is enough to make 
a poet lay down his pen, fearful of his reputation. (The author, by 
the way, approves of the former citation as “ true ** ?) 

The volume is of four essays, mainly concerned with an exposition 
of ko-ans, which are virtually sitras (literally ‘“ documents’) on the 
exercise of zen, or zenna, the Chinese equivalent of dhyana, Pali: 
jhana, The author has naturally a good deal to say on the subject. 
But it is a more interesting historical problem than he either sees, 
or admits, to show the difference between, not Hinayina jhana, but 
original Sakyan jha@na, and zen. The one common feature in these 
two is not elimination of active intellection (vitarka, viedra) (since 
in zen, I read, this is only diverted), but the one quality: ‘‘ beyond.” 
There is good evidence to show (overlooked though it be by Buddhists 
and Europeans), that the “beyond” is not “the Unconscious” 
(pp. 18, 84), nor the mystic union of Christians, but converse with the 
men of other worlds, i.e. devas. Nothing perhaps is so neglected in 
original Buddhism as its preoceupation with fellow-men beyond the 
veil, and with the practice of jhdna as a training in “ psychic ” gifts. 
I have published much on this evidence, as yet without awakening 
response. If I could make Dr. Suzuki see it ! | 














HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT HOS 


The twenty-five reproductions of old Chinese and Japanese paintings 
are very charming, and the author has spared no pains to make them 
also intelligible. 

C. A. F. R. D, 


History or Buppaist Trovcur, By Epwarp J. Tuomas, pp. 314 
+ xvi. London: Kegan Paul. Trench, Triibner and (Co., 
1935. 15s. 

This is a volume in the series: “ The History of Civilization,” and 
has been announced for some years. It is mainly interesting as bringing 
into better focus than has yet been done the results of Increasing 
acquaintance with Mid and East Asian medieval writings. The 
author's erudition has here rendered a great service to the consulting 
student, who will be glad to have the book on his shelves. But more, 
I venture to think, as a guide to, and analysis in, various phases of 
Buddhist thought : less asa history of the evolution in changing values 
of Buddhism as a whole. Take the inception of it: it is stripped 
of the features of the new gospel it claims to have been, and is intro- 
duced to us as an “ ascetic ideal”, But such an ideal is not what 
a founder of so great and rare a phenomenon as a world-religion 
dictates in his mission-mandate to the bahujana the “ manyfolk ”, 
Gotama’s mission is recorded as solely addressed to these: hence 
the teaching in it of brakmacariya can only mean that this word was 
used in the broader of its two senses duly admitted by the writer, 
namely, as the holy, literally the God, life to be aimed at by every 
man, not by brahman student or monk only. We must seek a better 
than ascetic ideal in the burden of the gospel wherewith Gotama 
was inspired, for me as truly inspired as was the founder of Christianity. 
Thus as a history of religious thought, the book starts wrong. It is 
so far in a line with the epigram of a noted divine : Jesus founded 
a kingdom of God; Buddha founded an Order of monks. We can get 
deeper than that. It is regrettable too, that the late introduction 
of writing in India, which in my opinion profoundly modified the 
evolution of Buddhist scripture, has not been discussed. This historical 
problem has been too little discussed by those who, like the author, 
are competent to throw more light on it. 





C. A. F. R. D. 
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A History or Pant Lrrerarvure. By Brana C. Law, Ph.D., B.-L. 
With a Foreword by Geheimrat W. Getcer. In two volumes, 
pp. xxvii +689, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1933, 21s. 

This is a work replete with information as to what constitutes 
* Pali’, what constitutes its literature, old, medieval and even modern, 
and as to what scholars and other writers have contributed to the 
materials for that final and authoritative history which is yet for to 
come, Dr, Law’s book is a full and important addition to those 
materials, such as in German is ranked under the useful preposition 
“gu, zur, zum’. It1s no detraction from the merit of his great industry 
if it be so placed. Research does not yet permit of more. While I agree 
with my friend, the venerable writer of the Foreword, that the author's 
judgment of problems is sober and impartial, there are very many 
problems in the history of the Pali Canon, which are here not even 
touched upon or recognized as existing. Even were the materials 
sufficiently to hand, the task of handling them in critical history would 
require of the historian the exclusive consecration of a much longer 
period of his life than has here been apparently the case, if anything 
like mature judgments were to be reached. The usefulness of the work 
lies chiefly in its amounting to a bibliography, thematic, analytic, of all 
that many workers ! in this field have published for over half a century, 
a bibliography to which reference has been made easy by a rich index. 
In this way he has indeed earned the gratitude of many who will, 
when the present slump in Pali research has passed, find it well to 
have this work on their shelves, 

Among minor matters which I deprecate are such an uncritical 
statement as “the Dhammapada contains the sublime teachings of 
the Buddha”. The very beginning shows this to be too rash a state- 
ment. In view of the very obvious gloss inserted before couplets 1 
and 2, in which ‘ mind’ replaces ‘the man’, discordant with the 
gathas themselves where the man acta “‘ with the mind ’’—the Upani- 
shadic mode of expression—I must protest, that “‘ the Buddha ” could 
not well have “taught” both verses and gloss. Then the keeping 
alive the foolish Asoka-myth of dia being held to have been religious 
missionaries :—here Rhys Davids and Professor F, W. Thomas should 
have taught him caution, Once more, it was ill chosen, in a history of 
Pali literature, to use not the Pali, but the Sanskrit spelling of tha 


1 A defect in it is the absence of treatment of what German scholars have 
contributed. Their names alone are quoted. Sin i 
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name Gotama, And lastly, there is evidence of haste in press revision ; 
the short lists of Errata could be made twire as long. As a fellow- 
sinner I speak here with great sympathy, And I note, e.g., that his 
printer too has judged his own wisdom superior when the word 
‘causal" had to be reproduced, and has got in the uncorrected 
contrary ‘casual’! I repeat, these are minor flaws. Did time and 
space permit, more weighty matters could have received comment. 
Dr. Law's Conclusion, pp. 642-7, is a competent and modest résumé 
of what he has tried to do: “to give a general survey of canonical 
and non-canonical Pali literature.” “ Points of interest and importance 
are left for future study and investigation . . . we are still on the 
threshold of the study ..."" This is most true, but he has helped 
it along. 
C. A. F. R. D. 


The Livro pa Serra pos Inpros Orrestats (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane. 
1820) of Fatuer Jacopo Fenicto, 8.J. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and notes by Jari Cuarrentier. (With the support 
of the Vilhelm Ekman University Fund, Uppsala.) pp. 252, civ. 
Uppsala; Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1933, 


The internationalism of the scholar-world is not a new phenomenon ; 
would that the world, in its other social phases, were not so far behind 
it! Here is a book, largely in English, by one having a name not 
English, published by and in the land of the Swedes, about an Italian 
Jesuit, from a MS. in early seventeenth-century Portuguese, the subject 
being “ the sect "’ of the Eastern Indians, in other words the religious 
cult of India from Calicut to Malabar, What a noble comity of man 
in the quest (a) to learn about and benefit his fellows, (6) record what 
he had learnt that others might learn! It is ten years since 
Dr. Charpentier told this Journal (II, 732 ff.) about the MS., and he 
has now found means to edit and publish it. What a pity he could 
not follow up the edition with an English translation! Who among 
us can read Portuguese ? 

The hundred pages of Introduction give a comprehensive sketch 
of “the extent of European acquaintance with Hindy religion and 
mythology”, from Ktesias of Knidos, 400 n.c., to the end of the 
sixteenth century, which should be a mine of reference to the student. 

C. A. F. Rays Davins, 
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Minamevopava: An ELemMentTary TREATISE ON THE MIMAMSA BY 
Niriyana. Edited with an English translation by C. Kunnan 
Rasa and 8. S. Suryanarayana Sasres, and a foreword by 
Professor &. Kuppuswamt Sastre. pp. li+ 345. Adyar, 
Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. Hs. 6. 

To Narayana Bhatta of Malabar in the sixteenth century, we 
owe the Narayaniya and the Prakriyasarvasva, together with other 
less celebrated works, among which the Manameyodaya deserves a 
creditable place. It can claim no great originality ; the editors have 
ascertained that it is in effect an abridgment of the Nititattvavirbhava 
of Cidinanda Muni, but that the material of that work has been 
rearranged, and that Nardyana’s treatise is better adapted than its 
prototype to serve as an introduction to the study of the Mimamsa 
system as expounded by Kumirila Bhatta. Narayana himself did 
not complete the work ; the section dealing with means of knowledge 
alone is his, and that on objects of knowledge has been supplied, but 
in a kindred spirit, by a later Narayana. There is no doubt of the 
interest and utility of the work as a means of commencing the study 
of the philosophic elements of Mimimsi. The authors bring out, 
on the whole clearly and effectively, the divergences between the 
doctrines of Prabhikara and Kumiarila, and shed considerable light 
on the relation of their views to those of Advaita Vedanta, Nyaya, 
and certain aspects of Buddhist doctrine. It is no defect of the work 
that it does not reveal any profundity of thought ; that would merely 
be out of place in such a treatise, nor, of course, is there any reason 
to suppose that Narayana was a thinker of independent views. 

The first edition of the text appeared as far back as 1912 in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XLX. The editors have found another 
MS. and they claim with justice that they have substantially improved, 
in part by its aid, the text of the treatise. But their greatest service 
consists in the English translation which they have given; it is of 
great value even to those familiar with philosophic Sanskrit, and may 
confidently be relied upon by students of philosophy who cannot 
make much of the Sanskrit text. Due recognition should be paid 
to the useful notes (pp. 311-334) and to the succinct and very con- 
venient list of doctrinal differences (pp. xli-li). The only criticism 
that need be offered is that the glossary is inadequate, and that an 
index would have been of great value. This defect will, it may be 
hoped, be removed in a later edition of a most useful work. 

A. B. EK. 
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THe Bramati or Vacaspatt on Saxkara’s Branmastrrapnasya 
(Catusstrri). Edited with an English translation by 8. 5. 
SURYANARAYANA Saster and C. Kunaan Raga, and a foreword 
by Sir 8. RapHakrisHnan. pp. Ixxiv + 245 (Devanagari text) 
+ 318. Adyar, Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 1933. 


Sankara’s views on the Brahma Sutra are easily accessible to 
students of Indian philosophy in excellent translations, but the 
comment of Vacaspati on the Bhdsya has hitherto been withheld 
from all save the very limited circle of those who can penetrate 
unaided to the meaning of his technical diction. It is accordingly 
of great importance that his views should be made accessible, and 
the portion of his work here presented is that which is of the greatest 
general interest. The difficulties of the task undertaken are manifest 
and serious. One is confronted with the fact that Viacaspati expressed 
his views with reference to current discussions and criticisms of which 
we have but the most fragmentary knowledge, and that inevitably 
we must often fail to realize the exact force and point of his remarks. 
The editors point out that it is clear that Vacaspati used the Brahma- 
siddhi of Mandana and the Paicapadika, a fact which is helpful in 
elucidation of his points, but it is clear that he had many texts before 
him of which we know nothing certain. An excellent example is 
afforded by the citation on p- 122 which runs in our text: yathahuh, 
Buddhisiddhari tuna tad asad iti, Now, of course, in the Nydya Siitra, 
iv, 1, 50, we have a doctrine similar to the citation, but with the 
essential difference of the omission of na, But it is probable that 
the temptation to omit the na must be resisted, for in the Nyaya 
the aphorism is the expression of the asatharyavada doctrine of the 
Naiyaiyikas, while the Aalpataru of Amalinanda and the Bhama- 
fitilaka both give the doctrine in the Bhdmati as expressing the satki- 
ryavida. It seems impossible, therefore, to correct as suggested, as 
the editors reluctantly admit (p. 302). It is impossible to doubt that 
in other cases where the editors have been in doubt the solution 
evades us, simply because we have not the necessary knowledge to 
explain the exact doctrine with which Vicaspati was concerned. 
Even so, there is no doubt that the editors have made a very real 
success of their difficult and perplexing task of translation. 

The editors have given in a valuable introduction useful help in 
appreciating the doctrines set out by Vacaspati. They justly admit 
that he is lacking in originality, and they comment quite fairly on 
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the difficulties in which he 1s involved in his treatment of the con- 
ception of Jivanmukti (pp. xli-xlix, 269, 270). It is perhaps more 
doubtful whether occasional allusions to Western philosophical doctrine 
are of much aid. It may be doubted if we are helped to understand 
Vacaspati by the assertion (p. xxii): “ He would seem to have more 
sympathy with the Associationist and the Behaviourist explanations 
of the acquirement of meaning than with an explanation like that 
of the Gestalt psychologist."’ Nor are the doctrines of Bradley and 
Bosanquet perhaps of much value for comparison with Vedantic 
doctrines. But these at most are minor blemishes in a very useful 
work. It is more surprisiig to find that caityavendana is interpreted 
in a manner unnecessarily restricted (p. 303). es 


Tue GueraxpaA Samarra. Translated by Srif Cuanwpra Vasv. 
pp. xvii+ 132. Adyar, Madras: Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1933. Rs. 2.8. 

The Gheranda Samhita is a well-known treatise on Hatha-Yoga, 
which shares much material with the popular Hathayogapradimka, 
The value of this translation, which originally appeared in 1893, 
lies in the fact that its author received instruction from his Guru 
in the mode in which the curious exercises inculcated were to be 
performed, and 1s able to assure us of the valuable character of some 
at least of these performances. He wisely insists on the necessity 
of expert guidance in the performance of priandyima, lest insanity 
and not clairvoyance be the outcome. Hatha-Yoga is not to be con- 
founded with asceticism any more than the training of an athlete. 
Levitation is produced by the Khecari Mudra (ii, 25-7), and its 
possibility is asserted (p. xiv), though western science has not yet 
determined its conditions. Further enlightenment may be expected 
from the edition of the Hathayogapradipiki announced by the 
publishers. A. B. BK. 
THe Yooa-Sara-Sasorana or VisNAna Buixsv. Text in Deva- 

nagari and English translation by GANGANATHA JHA. pp. 148 + 
xii+ 75. Adyar, Madras: Theosophical Publishing House, 
1933. Ra. 3. 

This little volume contains a revised edition of the translation 
of the Yoousdrasamgraha, which Dr. Ganganatha Jha made imme- 
diately after leaving college in 1892, and which was published by his 
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friend, the late Tookaram Tatya. Needless to say, the new version 
18 a most satisfactory substitute for the original, and renders available 
both to students of and aspirants to Yoga a treatise of a specially 
suitable kind. 

The text which is appended to the translation is edited by 
Vindhyesvariprasidagarman, and like the translation is apparently 
a second edition ; at least the mudritasuddhipatra referred to on p. ix 
does not appear to be reprinted, and it may be assumed that its 
contents have been embodied in the text. The whole makes a very 
acceptable and convenient addition to the valuable series of trans- 
lations of philosophical works which we owe to the Theosophical 

A. Berrrepate Kerrs. 


Aw Intropuction To Bupputst Esoreris. By Benoyrosn Brartra- 
CHARYYA. pp. vill-+ 184, 12 pl. Oxford University Press, 
1932. 15s, 

Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, the gifted son of the late Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, has dedicated this new work of his 
to the sacred memory of his father. To the dedication is affixed the 
well-known lofty stanza of the ffitd (ii, 20) :-— 

Na jayate suriyate wi kadacin 
Nayam bhitra bhavita va na bhiyad | 
Ajo nityah Saévato ‘yam purano 

Na hanyate hanyamédne éarire | 

Filial piety is always apt to inspire deep reverence - learning and 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s topics inspire confidence in the 
reader; and Dr. Bhattacharyya is undoubtedly possessed of all 
these good qualities. It is only to be regretted that with these excellent 
capacities he has produced a book the general tendency of which will 
scarcely convince any scholar who surveys with an unbiassed mind 
the things dealt with here, viz. the Buddhist Vajrayana and the 
doctrines of the Tantras. 

The learned author tries to prove that already the Buddha himself 
was by no means averse to the appliance of magical rites, and that 
consequently the development of Buddhism which we know as 
Vajrayana has its roots already in the earliest teaching of Buddhism. 
That the Buddha himself was something of a magician we can, un- 
fortunately, neither prove nor disprove : however, there seems to be 
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no basis for such a suggestion within the oldest canonical texts. And 
in this connection we may as well remember that Asoka, who was 
undoubtedly a strong devotee of the Buddhist faith, in his ninth 
Rock-Edict preaches against such magical rites as are practised at 
child-birth, marriage, ete. Anyhow, the instances brought forth by 
Dr. Bhattacharyya from the old texts prove nothing; for what is 
described in those passages is the performance of wonders by followers 
of the Buddha, not the practising of magical rites. 

Dr. Bhattacharyya’s opinions are clear-cut and definitely stated ; 
they will, however, meet with but scanty applause from his fellow- 
scholars. He vehemently denies that the Vajrayana should be called 
“idolatry "’. Still we venture to ask: if not that, what else should it 
be called, seeing that its adherents worship a considerable number of 
terrible, disgusting, and partly obscene deities ? If this be not idolatry 
then we have since innumerable centuries become used to a wrong 
and perverted sense of that word. He further ridicules the idea that 
the deities of the Vajrayiina—the plurality of them apparently female 
ones—have anything to do with Kali or with Saivism in general. 
It is quite true that the deities of the Vajrayana may have influenced 
the Siktism and Kali worship of Bengal and made them still more 
revolting than they were at an earlier date. It is also quite as true 
that the female deities of the Vajrayana are mostly exact counter- 
parts of the blood-soaked, skull-garlanded Kali, Durga, Camunda or 
whatever the horrible goddesses and Saktis of Hinduiam be called2 
And though I am not quite prepared to follow Sir John Marshall in 
finding, at Mohenjo-Daro, exact traces of very old Sakti-worship, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the cult of terrible “ mother- 
goddesses *’ belongs to the most primitive ingredients of every Indian 
peligion, that such cults were especially welcomed within the pale of 
Saivism, and that from there it spread into the debased Buddhism 
of Eastern India and further into that of Nepal, Tibet, etc. Few 
developments within the history of religions seem to stand out clearer 
than this one. 

The learned author, in the concluding chapter of his work, tells 
us that “the Tantras should be regarded as the greatest contribution 
of India to world-culture " (p. 165), and that “ the Tantric culture is 
the greatest of all cultures ’’ (p. 173 seq.). As this is apparently not 
meant for a bad joke, we must take it as it stands: then it is, however, 


* CE e.g. Nainiima standing on the chest of a corpee with Kali dancing on the 
chest of Siva, ete, 
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wholly unintelligible. It would, indeed, be mournful to think that 
the Tantras, these more or less lunatic rigmaroles dealing with filthy 
and obscene rites, detailing the worship of horrible and disgusting 
deities, and prescribing terrifying magical practices for the destruction 
of wholly innocent persons should be the highest outcome of the Hindu 
spirit, Fortunately, this is not so; nor will Dr. Bhattacharyya ever 
be able to convince any sensible person that this 1s the case. 

Though the book is generally carefully written and contains quite 
a number of very instructive passages, there is no lack of minor slips, 
of which some may be shortly mentioned here. 

p. 3, n. 1: Caste, as the learned author says, undoubtedly 1s an 
Indian institution. Still, its germs are certainly to be found already 
in the Indo-Iranian period, if not earlier  ; for Iranian society was split 
up into classes of priests, warriors, and farmers corresponding to the 
three highest castes? And outside the pale of such a society there 
certainly existed also in Ancient Iran a great number of low elements 
corresponding to the Dasas or Siidras. 

p. 3, n. 2: Even though filial piety may lead Dr. Bhattacharyya 
to think that the paper by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri on the Vratyas 
is the most illuminating one on the subject, this may well be doubted, 
as there exists a well-known and somewhat extensive modern literature 
dealing with the Vratyas. 

p. 6,n.2: In the quotation from Manu (1, 31) read “padatah. 

p. 9: nisdeara in the quotation from the Sarvadaréana-samgraha 
is rendered by “ night-revellers"’; read “ ogres". 

p. 20: There is an unnecessary series of misprints in the names of 
the six heretical teachers. Read: Piirana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana and Nigantha Nataputta. 

p. 26, n. 1: The edition of the Saundarananda that ought to be 
quoted nowadays is, of course, that by Mr. Johnston (1928). 

p. 34: Why pacyante should be rendered by “oot” is quite 
unintelligible. 

p. 44 seq.: In spite of a great many words the author has not 
succeeded in clearing up the problem of Uddiyana. Whether the name 
can be connected with the Urdi mentioned by Patanjali on p. iv, 2, 99, 
remains uncertain. 


1 Of. og. the late Profesor Windisch in the introduction to his edition of the 
Tdin bi Ciailnge (1105). 
* (Cf. forther, M. Benveniste, JA. 1952, i, 117 sqq. 
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p. 66 seq.: On the date of Saraha, cf. also Shahidullah, Les chants 
mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, p- 29 seq. 

p. 96: It seems that Dr. Bhattacharyya ought to be aware that 
the Christian name of Professor Griinwedel is not “ Arthur”. 

p. 113: With the idea that Mahakala eats the evildoers, cf. the 
well-known situations in Bhagavadgitd, xi, 26 seq., and Dante, Inferno, 
xxxiv, 53 seq. 

p- 118: That the Buddhists should have bestowed upon Ganeéa 
the name of Vighna is entirely new to the present writer. 

p. 153: The story of Yama and Yamantaka apparently is nothing 
but a double of the well-known legend of Siva, Yama, and 
Markandeya. ‘ The popular belief that the buffalo is more powerful 
than the bull*’ has got nothing to do with it. 

These short remarks are not meant to detract from the value of the 
book. It undoubtedly contains much valuable material which the 
author has in general handled with great skill. The main tendency 
of the work—the effort to raise to an abnormal height the miserable 
literature of the Tantras—must, however, be proclaimed a total 

J. C. 
Puitosopay or Hinpu Sadpand. By Nani Kanta Brana. 
With a Foreword by Sir Sanpanannt RADHAKRISHNAN. pp. XvI 
+ 333. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
n.d. (1932). 12s. 6d. 

The present writer, unfortunately, is not aware whether this is 
the first great work of Professor Nalini Kanta Brahma or not, as having 
himself only a very scant idea of philosophy he has not before met 
with any book by the learned author. However, even a somewhat 
superficial perusal of the work in question has revealed that it contains 
much of uncommon interest and imparts much useful learning. The 
Professor himself, in his Preface, warns his readers—if they be not 
philosophers ex professo—against some of his chapters; and these 
have certainly proved too knotty to the present writer. 

The author tells us that he attempts “ a presentation of the practical 
side of Hindu Philosophy as manifested in the different religious 
systems of the Hindus "’. This practical side of philosophy is summed 
up under the term Sadhand “ means to an end’’, which is said “in 
the sphere of religion” to be “used to indicate the essential pre- 
liminary discipline that leads to the attainment of the spiritual 
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experience which is regarded as the summum bonum (the highest good, 
or Siddhi, i.e. completion and perfection) of existence ’’, 

The work is divided into two great parts, of which the first one 
deals with “Sadhana in general" and contains five chapters treating 
the place of Sadhana in Philosophy and Religion, its different stages 
and forms, and giving a historical survey of these various forms. 
The second part, which is by much the longer one, contains a survey 
of the special forms of Sadhana, viz, the karma-marga—to which are 
attached chapters on the karma-yoga and the system of Patafijali— 
the jiidna-marga, the bhakti-marga, and the Tantric form of Sadhana. 
The final chapter (xv) deals with “ The different stages of Sadhana 
and the synthesis of its different forms in the Bhagavadgita " and winds 
up the whole work in an interesting and dignified way. If this be the 
start of Professor Nalini Kanta Brahma, he has indeed made a very 
good one, and we wish him every success in his future researches, 
the results of which will certainly prove important. 

J. C. 


Hixpv Mowntsm anv Puwratism as found in the Upanishads and in 
the Philosophies dependent upon them. By Max Husver 
Harrison. pp. xiii +324. Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Ils. 6a, 

The author of this book is an American missionary who has been 
working in Ceylon and has then, during two years, studied the 
Upanishads and Indian philosophy in general in Columbia University 
and in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. He tells 
us in the preface that Dr. J. N. Farquhar inspired him to undertake 
a selection of certain passages in the Upanishads meant for publication — 
in the Heritage of India Series, and that during the performance of 
this work he became convinced that the Upanishads do not contain 
“one normative system of thought “—by no means any new or 
startling discovery. 

The book, which deals chiefly with the Upanishads and their 
leading ideas, with the advaita of Saikara, the modified advaita of 
Ramanuja, and the origins and pluralism of the Samkhya system is 
undoubtedly well composed and can be read with interest. Tt certainly 
contains no new ideas and has only made ample use of theories which 
are well known to everyone who has even very slightly busied himself 
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with Indian philosophy and its historical development. The biblio- 
graphy—which is very far from complete—contains a list of the works 
from which the author has obtained his knowledge, which seems 
mostly to be second-hand. Still, he has made able use of his not too 
vast reading and created a work which will, no doubt, be useful to 
the student who wants an introduction into the doctrines of the leading 
Indian philosophies. 

The etymology of brahman is shortly alluded to on p. 115 and in 
note 1. It has been exhaustively dealt with in the present writer's work 
Brahman. Eine sprachiissenschaftlich-exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, i, it (1932). J. G. 


History or Inpraw Par“osorpay., By 8. KR. BeivatKar and R. D. 
Ranape. Volume VII, Ispias Mysticism: Mysticism in 
Maharashtra. By R. D. Ranxabe. pp. xlvi + 494. Poona, 
1933. Rs. 15. 

In 1927 there appeared volume ii of a really enormous work planned 
and undertaken by Professors Belvalkar and Ranade, viz. a History 
of Indian Philosophy, which will be completed in eight (or rather nine) 
bulky volumes. The first volume to be published contained a descrip- 
tion and an analysis of the Upanishadic philosophy by Professor 
Belvalkar. The one which was issued last year, and which is called 
vol, vil, is im reality vii ; 1, for the authors tell us that there will appear 
a second part of this same volume. What has now been published 
seems wholly to be the work of Professor Ranade and deals with the 
great Maratha mystics, Jiinadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, Tukarima, 
and Ramadasa. The second part will contain the story of mysticism 
outside Maharastra. We are, however, told in the preface (p. 31) 
that it is not vol, vii : 2, that will next make its appearance, but rather 
vol. mi (Mahabharata) or vi (Vedanta) both of which will be composed 
entirely by Professor Belvalkar. 

The life-stories of Indian saints generally are not very exciting, 
though successive generations have, of course, ornamented their 
biographies with not a few wondrous happenings. Of the Maratha 
saints dealt with here Tukirima and Ramadisa present a certain 
historical interest through their connections with Shivaji, though even 
these connections seem to have many obscure points. Indian 
chronology here as always is faulty and uncertain; and the dates 
both of the birth and death of these famous mystics are generally 
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beset with problems which Professor Ranade has undoubtedly tried 
very hard to unravel—if everywhere with equal success escapes the 
present writer’s power of judgment. Anyhow, the most important 
items are not the scanty and rather monotonous biographies of the 
five saints but their mystic doctrines which have been extensively 
analysed and provided with an enormous lot of quotations from their 
proper works. 

The preface and the list of contents cover forty-six pages, while 
of the 494 pages constituting the proper work some seventy are devoted 
to an index of sources, an index of names and subjects, and a biblio- 
graphical note, Although the most extensive chapters are perhaps 
a little trying, especially to scholars who are not familiar with the 
literature in question, it must be confessed that Professor Ranade’s 
book makes rather pleasant reading and is full of learning and interest, 
It would, however, have been a very good thing if this volume could 
have been immediately followed by the second part, so that, after 
having made a thorough acquaintance of the Maharastra mystics, 
we might then have taken up the work dealing with those of Bengal, 
Hindiistain, and the Southern countries. 

That the Krsna Devakiputra mentioned in the Chand. U'p., iil, 
17, 6, 1s originally identical with the Krsna of the Bhagavadgita (p. 3) 
cannot, according to my humble opinion, well be doubted: and I 
may venture to refer to [A, lix, 121 ff., where I have put forth my 
opinion on this problem. Professor Ranade apparently accepts the 
translation of the Tantric mudré@ by “‘ parched cereals "’ (p. 6), which, 
as far as I understand it, is wholly out of the question.1 Nor do I quite 
understand the learned author's words concerning Krsna and the 
Gopis (p. 10 f.). That Krsna, who is said to have been sporting with 
even 1,600 maidens at one time, has, of course, got nothing to do with 
the undoubtedly historical Krsna Devakiputra: he was originally 
nothing but a bucolic deity worshipped by the shepherd caste near 
Mathura and, like other deities of the same type, he was by no means 
averse to amorous dalliance. When and how he became confounded 
with his namesake of epic fame is not known to us, nor do I feel sure 
that we shall ever become possessed of all the details of this entangled 
story. Whether the dates of the Tamil saints mentioned on p. 17 are 
to be taken for granted is by no means clear to me; at least they do 
not tally with those afforded us by other authors, and the whole 
problem of Tamil literary and religious chronology seems to involve 

1 Ch below, p. 681. 
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a great deal of obscurity. Nor does the date of Ramanaja (1050-1135) 
given on p. 18 coincide with that accepted by the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar and by other authorities. On p. 213 f. we are told that 
Bhanudésa brought back to Pandharpir an image of Vitthala which 
Krsnariya of Vijayanagar (1509-1529) had dragged away to his 
capital, The present writer is not aware whether this Image is still 
meant to be in existence; in that case it must have been brought 
back to Maharastra at least before 1565 as the Muhammadan 
conquerors made total havoc of the great temple of Vitthalasvamin 
at Hampi.! 

These small remarks are, of course, only meant to betray the great 
interest with which the present writer has perused the extensive work 
of Professor Ranade. 

, J. C. 





THE Sixras. An Introductory and Comparative Study. By Ernest 
A. Payne. pp. 153. (The Religious Life of India.) Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta, 1933. 


The Saktas and their literature, the Tantras, have been of evil 
fame since long time ago both within and outside their native country. 
The Vaispavas—and even other sects—have heaped abuse upon these 
their spiritual opponents; and European scholars of different creeds 
and opinions have been at one in denouncing the infamous rites 
prescribed in the Tantras and practised by the devotees of the Sakti. 
And it scarcely seems marvellous that a sect practising human sacrifice, 
excessive consumption of intoxicating liquor, and hideous sexual 
Pr orgies as the means of salvation should not be able to count upon any 
= great degree of sympathetic understanding. 

However, Sir John Woodroffe—who, according to Mr, Payne, 
is not wholly identical with the mysterious Arthur Avalon— 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, and perhaps even other writers have 
lately pleaded the cause of Saktism and Tantrism, though they have, 
according to my humble opinion, done it with more enthusiasm than 
skill. We are told by these writers that we are chiefly to interpret 
the Tantras spiritually and symbolically, that the hideous rites and 
ttn magical nonsense with which they overflow is not to be taken in 
* Cf. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. SOB. 


. Human sacrifice was formally abolished in 1835: however, it has undoubtedly 
been pragtised in a limited degree even during later years—at least in Assam. 
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a literal but in a highly spiritual way. This is evidently to overrate 
the credulity of European readers; and at any rate the majority of 
the Tantric sectarians do not appear to have hit upon such an inter- 
pretation” of their sacred texts. 

However, it can only be useful to get an impartial description of 
the ways and practices of the Saktas—at least as far as they are known 
and can be properly described. Mr. Payne, who has probably seen 
missionary work in India, has made a praiseworthy effort to furnish 
us with such a description. It would be unjustifiable to suggest that 
he is an advocate of the Sakta cause for he has his eyes well open to 
the abominations of their religion, On the other side he seems to think 
that there may really be found within the Tantras something of value 
_ besides the grossly cruel and sensual rites and the jumble of nonsensical 
and horrifying magic that fill most of their pages. Mr. Payne also 
points out that some of the finest pieces of Bengali poetry have been 
inspired by the worship of Kali, the great Mother Goddess. This may 
all be quite right, still the present writer can have no doubt that 
India, and especially Bengal, would have been in a considerably 
happier and more lofty status were it not for the existence of the 
Tantras and the debased cults of Saktism. 

The author seems to be somewhat too prone to accept the theory 
of a Dravidian influence on Indian religion, and he has made no happy 
choice in taking Professor Slater for his cuide in this field of research. 
It is fairly safe to assert that the Dravidians, wherever they did issue 
from and whatever were their racial connections, have never occupied 
the greater part of the Indian peninsula. It seems, however, highly 
probable that at a fairly remote age they entered the Indus valley 
through Balii¢istin and later on betook themselves—possibly under 
Aryan pressure—towards the Decean and the extreme south. Their 
presence on the eastern coast simply means that the Andhras or 
Telugus at one time conquered those parts and took up their habitat 
there ; however, there are no definite proofs known to me that they 
ever penetrated further than the southern frontier of Orissa. That 
the builders and inhabitants of Mohenjo-Daro were Proto-Dravidians 
now seems to be a favourite idea, though it can, of course, not be proved 
at the present state of our researches. Mr. Payne does not, however, 
seem to have observed the hypothesis of Sir John Marshall that 
Sakti cults in nuce are to be met with already in Mohenjo-Daro. 


* On Slater's book, cf. Dr. Barnett in JRAS., 1924, p. 485 ff. 
VOL. Vil. PaRrT 3. 44 
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It would be useless to discuss terminology on this pomt. Personally, 
I feel sure that Mother Goddesses figured largely in the cults of 
Mohenjo-Daro; Sakti-worship in its essential sense, however, may 
have originated not only at a much later date but in quite a different 
part of India, 

Upon the entangled questions connected with the various cults of 
female goddesses much light is undoubtedly shed by the curious 
work of Mr. Briffault called The Mothers, though the opinions of its 
author are partly rather extravagant and his materials not always 
quite faultless. That Mother Goddesses are peculiar to the cults of 
Crete, Asia Major, Syria, Mesopotamia, and India—not to mention 
other countries—seems beyond doubt. There seems, however, to have 
been but little place for them within the religions of Northern and 
Central Asia to which that of the Aryans did no doubt originally 
belong. 

That Saktism in Bengal has had several revivals during times of 
political upheavals and general unrest is an interesting observation, 
and one which is scarcely astonishing to the student of Indian history 
and religions. It has long been obvious to the present writer that 
Siktism and Kali worship went through a mighty renaissance about 
1905 and were intimately connected with the epidemic of political 
assassinations raging in Bengal and elsewhere during that and the 
following years. And I may perhaps be excused for quoting a few 
lines published in a Swedish general history ' some years ago: “* Bengal 
is the home of horrible and bloody cults of a disgusting nature and 
intimately connected with the terrible gore-dripping and skull-garlanded 
goddess Kali. One of her chief temples is at Calcutta ; and the popular 
hymn Bande Métaram praises her as the deity protecting the holy 
soil of Bengal from the reign of the foreigners. Kali has an eternal 
longing for blood; and certainly nothing sania be more pleasing 
to her than the sacrifice of the blood of the loathed mlecchas. To 
make a disagreeable story short: the numerous murders of Anglo- 
Indian and Hindu officials, that culminated in 1909 and were generally 
performed by young Bengali students, were, according to the ideas 
of the assassins, not only political attentates but also human sacrifices 
to Kali.”’ 

That Gauri simply means “‘ the yellowish one " and has got nothing 
to do with the gour should not be doubted ; nor is there any shadow 











1 Norstedia Varlds-historia, xv, 1928, p. 574. 
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of doubt that Comorin is a Portuguese rendering of Kumari (p. 7). 
On the dismemberment of Sati (p. 7 f.), literature has been quoted in my 
edition of Fenicio's Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientais (Upsala, 1933), 
p. 190, That mudra@ within the series of the patioa makardh should 
ever have meant anything but “‘ mystic gestures '’ (p. 16, n. 1) is pure 
invention which 1s not to be credited. The well-known article “ Aghori’ 
by Crooke in the FRE., i, contains the most vivid description of these 
filthy and horrible feasts (p. 28). There are, within the work of 
Mr. Payne, really very few and very slight mistakes or miswritings ; 
however, forms like dolajatra (= dolayatra) and some other ones seem 
rather unnecessary in an otherwise very successful work. 
J.C. 


L'Txpe Proroype, Toukaram. Par Micues Leprus, 8.J. pp. 38. 
Louvain: Editions de l’Aucam, 8 Rue des Récollets, 1933. 


This is a short but quite able pamphlet on Tukiram, the saintly 
Maratha poet of the time of Shivaji, written by a Jesuit Father. 
The biographical data seem to have been taken over from Abbott's 
translation of that part of Mahipati’s Bhaktalilamrta dealing with 
Tukaram, while for the extracts from his poetry the authoris apparently 
indebted to the work of Fraser and Marathe. Whether Father Ledrus 
is himself a Marathi scholar escapes me, At any rate he has apparently 
busied himself with Sanskrit; and this makes it a little trying to 
find him repeating the recurring but faulty translation of the Upani- 
shadic neti neti by ** not so, not so *’ (“ pas ainsi, pas ainsi’). For neti 
always meant ‘‘no, no’, and will never mean anything else. To 
the man who first formed this expression the Supreme Spirit could 
only be described by means of the pure negation—an idea which is 
foreign neither to the later development of Hindu religion nor to 
certain amongst the schoolmen. 

J.C. 
Samitya-Rarnakara. Edited by T, R. CutnTamant. pp. xix + 126. 
Madras: Printed at the Diocesan Press, Vepery, 1952. 

It is a time-honoured thesis that Sanskrit literature contains 
very few historical works; and what there is has taken the form 
of mostly not very entertaining epic poetry. No doubt the Maha- 
bharata and even parts of the Purinas may contain some traces of 
what was once real history, while the Ramayana seems to be entirely 
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Re, founded upon a series of old folk-tales; there is at least not the 
ERS slightest reason for suggesting that it contains the story of the spread 
of Aryanism towards the South, and the apes are certainly -not 
Dravidians. Otherwise there is only the Rajatarangini, which is 
undoubtedly a historical source of great value, while the Gaiidavaha, 
the works of Padmagupta and Bilhana, and perhaps a few others 
are historically of very slight importance. 

Mr, T. R. Chintamani, a Lecturer at Madras University, however, 
tells us that there exists in Orissa and in the South a small series 
of historical poems of which only a few seem to be available in print. 
One of these is the Sahityeratnakara, composed by a certain Yajnana- 
rayana Diksita during the first half of the seventeenth century. This 
Yajfianiraiyana was the son of Govinda Diksita and a court-poet of 
Raghunitha Nayaka of Tanjore. As Govinda Diksita served the 
worthless king Acyuta Raja of Vijayanagar, who died in 1542, he 
must have been of a fairly great age when his son Yajnanarayana 
was born; and we are told in the introduction (p. vif.) that he 
remained for a prolonged time a bachelor. 

The Sahityaratnakera contains sixteen cantos and ends rather 
abruptly. It is a sort of panegyric of Acyuta Raja and Raghundtha 
Nayaka. The exploits of Hindu princes have, with few exceptions, 
not been very grand and exciting, nor could this be said to have 
been the case with the two rulers glorified in this poem. It 1s com- 
posed according to the old and well-worn rules regulating the havya ; 
it certainly does not present much of interest nor does it betray any 
prominent poetical inspiration. However. we ought to feel grateful 
‘<> to Mr. Chintamani and his collaborators for having made this poem, 

even if it be rather indifferent, available to their fellow-scholars. 
J. C. 


THe Docrerxne or PRAJNA-PARAMITA AS EXPOSED IN THE ABHI- 
SAMAYALAMKARA OF Marrreya. By E. Operwinter. Reprint 
from Acta Orientalia, vol. xi. pp. 1-133. Oslo, 1932. 

Dr. Obermiller, a pupil and collaborator of Professor Stcherbatsky, 
like his guru is just as much at home in Sanskrit as in Tibetan, which 
seems a necessary outtit for being able to work upon the literature of 
the Mahayana and upon Buddhist philosophy in general, A previous 
See, bulky work of his! contained a translation, with introduction and 


4s ‘\ 1 Cf, Arta Orientalia, vol. ix, pp. 81-306, 
yS | ' » Pp. 
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notes, of the Uttaratantra of Maitreya. In the present paper he has 
taken up another work by the same author, the Abhisamaydlambara, 
and dealt with the doctrine of prajiidparamilad as exposed within this 
book, which in Tibetan tradition enjovs a great fame. Pp. 1-100 
contain the real treatise, which is divided up into six chapters, dealing 
with the literature connected with the 4bhisamayalamkara, the different 
paths (é¢ravaka, pratyekabuddha, Mahayana path) and the stages of 
the Hinayana and of the Bodhisattva, the eight pad@rtha’s and the 
seventy artha’s of the Abhisamaydlamkara, the concordance of the 
degrees of the Path with the Subjects of that work, and finally with 
the author of the work and his system. Then follow about thirty 
pages containing an Index of Technical Terms in Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
which is indeed a most useful one. 

This work by Dr. Obermiller, like his previous ones, is undoubtedly 
one of great and lasting merit. Just as are the works by Rosenberg 
and Stcherbatsky, also those by Obermiller are indispensable to 
everyone who is busying himself with researches in Buddhist philosophy 
and its various stages of development. To a scholar who, like the 
present writer, is unacquainted with Tibetan and only shghtly at 
home in the doctrines of Buddhism they, unfortunately, to a great 
part, remain books sealed with seven seals. 

JarnL CHARPENTIER. 


THe Crusave or Nicopouis. By Aziz Surryvat Atrva. pp. xii -+ 24. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1954. 10s. 6a. 


This monograph on the historically so momentous battle of 
Nicopolis in 1596, its prelude, its immediate consequences and its 
importance in medieval history as the last serious crusading enterprise 
from Christendom against Islam, is without any doubt a most useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. Although there existed 
already a rather extensive bibliography on the subject, as well in 
general works as in special studies, the author has been able to make 
use of many new documentary sources or to profit, in a more correct 
form, from sources only imperfectly known hitherto. After having 
given, in his first chapter, a survey of European political conditions 
at the end of the fourteenth century, the second chapter offers gleanings 
from the propagandist literature of the same century in Christian 
countries, which make us desirous of getting acquainted with the more 
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extensive researches on the subject which he promises to give in a later 
work. This literature is significant for the general trend of thought 
that still animated in the later Middle Ages the intellectual centres and 
at the same time for the knowledge as well as the ignorance of 
geographical, political, and religious conditions in the Near East. 
It reveals a great contrast between the Christian and the Muhamma- 
dan worlds, as far as in the latter hardly any traces of reasoned 
propagandist literature—besides the religious traditional obligation 
of the Holy War—are to be found ; the Turkish chronicles of the time 
justify the Ottoman conquests only by saying that the people living 
in the conquered territories had bad rulers, which no doubt was the 
case. This contrast shows the intellectual superiority of the 
Christians, but at the same time their weakness. The following 
chapters treat successively of the preparations for the battle, the 
march of the crusaders, the composition of the hostile armies, and the 
battle itself, while in chapter vi, The Aftermath, is undertaken 
the laborious work of investigating the difficult negotiations and 
transactions connected with the raising of ransom for the high 
Burgundian and other French nobles who had fallen into Turkish 
captivity. Chapter viii, Conclusion, gives an epilogue in which the 
author points out how the Christian defeat at Nicopolis was only a 
symptom of the breaking up of the early medieval unity of European 
Christendom on account of the awakening of national tendencies, 
a conclusion with which it is difficult not to agree. 

Throughout the whole book the battle of Nicopolis has been 
treated from a point of view of European history, which is very naturally 
indicated by the fact that the European sources and documenta are 
in an overwhelming majority against the Eastern sources. Some 
literary and statistical documents are presented in the first six appen- 
dices. In addition the work is closed by an extraordinarily extensive 
bibliography, which comprises many works of general reference 
(including the Qur'an), which certainly have been of much use to the 
author but which have no immediate relation to the subject treated. 
The more special part of the bibliography appears to be fairly 
complete; there exists a dissertation on the battle of Nicopolis by 
Gustav Kling (Berlin, 1906), which seems to have escaped the author's 
attention. It would perhaps be useful in works of this kind to give 
im a special chapter a reasoned discussion of the different kinds of 
sources and their relative value; for many important sources the 
author has done so in the text itself, but a systematical treatment 
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might be of greater use to the reader, especially if he is not well 
conversant with their nature. 

In the bibliography the author cites not a few oriental sources 
(unfortunately with rather many typographical errors as on p. 209: 
Tashkiri Zadé for Tashképrii Zade). Nevertheless these sources have 
not come fully to their right, which applies especially to the ancient 
Ottoman Chronicles, of which the author has only used the anonymous 
Turkish Chronicle edited in French by Buchon in his Froissart edition, 
the certainly very important Annales and Pandectes of Leunclavius, 
and the edition of Uruj Bey by Babinger. Some other chronicles of 
the same kind, however, are since longer or shorter time available, 
such as“ Neshri” (ZDMG., xv), ‘Ashik Pasha Zade (ed. Giese, Leipzig, 
1928}, and another anonymous chronicle (ed. Giese, Breslau, 1922). 
It is true that these sources do not throw much more light on the 
facts, but they are not without value, as has been shown by F. Giese, 
who has discussed the battle of Nicopolis in No. 34, April, 1928, of 
the Ephemerides Orientales of Harrassowitz at Leipzig. It 1s note- 
worthy that Giese here comes to the same conclusion as the author 
as to the date of the battle, n.J. 25th September, 1396 (cf. p. 151). 
Giese further points out that nowhere is it said that Dogan was 
commander of the garrison of Nicopolis (cf. p. 61). It is likewise 
to be doubted if the inhabitants of the town were at Bayezid’s time 
mostly Turkish, as the town had been, until not long before, a 
Bulgarian town; even nowadays, as the author says on p. 154, 
40 per cent of the inhabitants are Bulgarian. 

The discussion of the different Turkish troops in the Sultan's army, 
on p. 71 sqq., leaves place for some remarks. This applies especially 
to the “Sipahis”. It is not certain if at Bayezid’s time there were 
already paid ‘‘Sipahis’’ besides the fief-holders (timarl and za‘im) 
and their retinue, who, as horsemen, were also called “ Sipahis ”. 
The question of the Janissaries is treated by the author with much 
prudence ; mainly on the authority of Ducas he comes to the con- 
clusion that at the time the Janissaries were levied only from the 
Christian prisoners of war; this fact, however, is equally proved by 
the ancient Ottoman chronicles. 

Finally, something may be said on the question of whether Bayezd 
was the first Ottoman ruler who bore the title of Sultan, discussed 
in Appendix x (p. 157 sqq.). While we may be thankful to the author 
for collecting material on this question from a number of Arabic 
literary and from numismatical sources, it would seem that the solution 
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of the problem must be sought in another direction. It is quite 
certain that in Turkey itself the ruler was not called Sultan, but 
mostly Afunk‘ar, as appears from the Chronicles. But where the 
Ottoman rulers needed the use of a more ceremonious titulature, as 
on coins or in inscriptions, they made use of the Arabic-Persian 
protocol as known from Seljuk times, where “Sultan” was a very 
high title, probably since the time of the first Seljuk conqueror of 
Persia, Toghrul Bek (cf. my article “Sultan” in the Encyclopadia 
of Islam). On the other hand the word “ Sultan ” denotes in the 
Arabic literature since the third century of the Hijra any person who 
has some political authority and this use of the word has been main- 
tained even after, under special conditions, “Sultan” had become a 
very high title. Hence the frequent occurrence of the word in Ibn 
Battuta and the apparent confusion in the other Arabic sources. 

In using the notes, which have been placed at the end of the book, 
it 1s slightly inconvenient that there is no reference at the top of the 
pages to the chapter to which they belong. 

J. H. KReamers. 


Kirin at Awrik (Section on Contemporary Poets). By Anu Bakr 
MuyaMMAD 1n=N Yauva as SOLI. Edited by J. Heyworrn Dunne. 
Text and introduction in Arabic. 9} x 64. Pp. J+ res. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1934. 10s. 

The Aurag of Es Sili is well-known by name to all students of 
Arabic literature. The author, who flourished in the tenth century, 
finished the portion of the book containing the history of the Abbasid 
Khalifs and the poetry of members of their line and of certain others 
who were connected by relationship with the Prophet, but died without 
having completed a final section on other poetry of the Abbasid time, 
Mr. Heyworth Dunne now publishes the text of this section, taken 
from a unique manuscript of the twelfth century at Cairo, which 
appears to represent as much of it as was produced. 

The plan which Es Sali followed in this part of his book was to 
embody as much as possible of the poetry of the more obscure poets 
but only a selection of that of those of renown. The work of the latter 
was generally well known and he himself had taken a prominent part in 
making it accessible by forming collections. The poems cited are 
generally accompanied by indications of the persons te whom they 
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were addressed or the circumstances under which they were composed, 
and some information about the authors is given, most of it in the 
form of rather disjointed anecdotes. The work is arranged according 
to families, all poets who belonged to the same family being brought 
together, and the families grouped alphabetically under the names 
of their most prominent member. 

The present volume brings under notice about a dozen poets, 
members of three families of which Abin, Ashja‘ and Ahmad ibn 
Yiisuf stand as the leading representatives. Abin and Ashja’ were 
both associated with the Barmakids and with Hariin er Rashid, 
Ahmad ibn Yiisuf was one of the viziers of El Ma'min. The poetry 
collected in the book includes a good proportion of eulogies and elegies 
—the stock-in-trade of those who made their livelihood by poetry 
—but also many other pieces on a variety of subjects. Some of the 
poets and their poetry are treated of in other books. El Aghani, 
for instance, deals at some length with those who have been named. 
Mr. Heyworth Dunne has examined this book and several others for 
the purpose of his edition and shows the result in his footnotes. It 
appears that something can be added occasionally to the examples 
of poems given by Es Sali, but on the other hand he affords a good 
deal concerning his subjects and their work which is not to be found 
elsewhere, As an illustration, he cites more than sixty verses of Aban’s 
rendering of Kalila and Dimna in rhyming couplets, whereas El 
Aghant, apparently the only other book that records any of this 
important poem, gives only two. Moreover, the minor poets to whom 
Es Sali gives special attention are as a rule noticed in El Aghani only 
very slightly if they are not passed over there without mention, and 
little about them is found in other books. Additions to our knowledge 
of the Abbasid poetry of the eighth and ninth centuries are particularly 
welcome, because of the developments in Arabic poetry which were 
proceeding at the time, Even if Es Sali did not make such additions 
his work would be important as one of the earliest authorities for its 
subject. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne’s edition is a good one. The text that he 
produces is generally satisfactory. The illegibility of the manuscript 
must have made its establishment particularly difficult, and it 1s 
only in parts that he has been able to get help by comparison with 
other books, He acknowledges the assistance given to him by some 
of his Egyptian friends in solving problems that presented themselves 
and doubtless such help must have been very valuable, He has made 
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a number of excellent emendations, duly recorded in the footnotes, 
where also he draws attention to several passages which appear to 
be corrupt, but cannot be restored with certainty. He suppliesa good 
number of useful vowel points and facilitates reading, likewise, by 
some explanations of difficult words and other comments. In his 
introduction he gives an account of the Cairo manuscript of the 
Kitab él Auraq, and a life of Es Sili. He supplies an adequate index. 
His work has evidently been done with much care. | 

The printing of the book is not always as good as might be desired. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne states that he means to publish the remaining 
portions of El Aurag. Fragments of the book preserved in various 
places appear to cover a good proportion of the whole of the original 
text. The publication is likely to include much new historical matter 
of value. 





R. Gvest. 


Nasi. Soziologische Studien zur alttestamentlichen Literatur 
und Religionsgeschichte. Von Atrrep JEPSEN. pp. xii + 258. 
Beck, Muenchen, 1954. 

Nabi is used to denote those persons who are called in the English 
version sons of the prophets. The nabi belonged to the Canaanite 
religion, as is shown by the story of Wen-Amon, and was unknown 
to Israel until they settled in Palestine, when they borrowed the 
institution from the older civilization. In Judah the nahi became 
part of the state religion and is found working with the priest at the 
capital as, for example, at the coronation of Solomon. It is suggested 
that David employed a nabi to get oracles for him from God till he 
got into his power the ephod with which the priests obtained oracles 
for him. In Israel, on the other hand, the nabis never got State recogn- 
tion and usually lived humbly on the alms of the poor. The stories 
show what the nabi would like to have been, a messenger from God, 
a miracle worker, one who knew the future and things hidden from the 
common man. Therefore he possessed beraka, to use the Muslim term, 
and was a blessing to his friends and a danger to his enemies, Elijah 
and Elisha were not nabis but tradition turned them into nabis. In the 
stories about Elijah we can trace the development. At first he is the 
Tishbite, no more than a voice bringing the message of God, later 
he is made into a“ man of God", a nabi, and a miracle-monger. The 
pre-exilic writing prophets had nothing in common with these men, 
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though Isaiah has been turned into one by popular legend. As a class 
they existed till the end of the Old Testament period; Nehemiah 
was accused of suborning nabis to proclaim him king, and Haggai 
and Zechariah were typical representatives of the class. During the 
centuries the conception of the nabi changed considerably and the 
contemptuous question “* Is Saul also among the prophets ?*’ would 
have had no meaning at a later date. Much of the history of Israel 
was composed under the influence of this class. 

To review this book thoroughly, examining every reference, would 
take nearly as long as it took to write. A few points may be picked 
out. The statement that the centre of the northern kingdom was far 
from Canaanite influence (p. 169) is extraordinary. 1 Sam. in, 1 does 
not say “ till then there had been no visions in Israel” (p. 151). This 
might be a possible translation of part of the verse, if it stood alone ; 
but taken together with the rest, “‘ the word of the Lord was rare,” it 
is impossible, Dr. Jepsen admits that it is hard to reconcile 1 Kings xx 
with what is known from the Assyrian records. He does not refer 
to the surprising fact that in much of the chapter the king of Israel 
has no name. It looks as if a popular tale had been attached clumsily 
to Ahab; especially as he is nowhere else surrounded by a crowd 
of Yahwe nabis. 

Dr. Jepsen has written a stimulating, one might even say, a provoca- 
tive book. It is the fruit of much reading and acute thinking. If the 
basis of his arguments is often slender, that is inevitable in dealing 
with the Old Testament. It may be exaggerated to say that his 
conclusions always contradict those of his predecessors, but at least 
the note of contradiction is very marked. In places the book is more 
wordy than 1s necessary. Even if all the conclusions are not accepted, 
they will have to be met and answered. 

A.S. T. 


Krrae [pm.ar au-Fugana’ (das Konstantinopler Fragment). By 
Ar-Tanart. Ed. Josern Sceacut. pp. xxiv-+ 274. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1933. 

The only thing to criticize in this book is the printing. The list 
of misprints is too long and it 1s not exhaustive. P. 216, 1. 4, should 
be =! (+. In addition to minor slips, many letters have dropped 
and others are smudged. Here criticism stops. 
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The manuscript is written without points but, as much of the 
text is known from other books, the task of reading it is not so difficult 
as would appear. Professor Schacht has done his work as editor 
thoroughly and with immense labour. The text has been compared 
with parallel passages and all variants noted in the margin. Much 
material is crammed into the short introduction, where the relation 
of this book to its sources is discussed. Jizya (p. xv, 1. 17) should 
be jihad. It is tempting to suggest sl)! instead of sto)! 
on p. 217, 1. 17. The present text of p. 232 (foot) says that the govern- 
ment must employ a d/imm: artisan so that he can pay his taxes! 

At times language is more literary than legal; four terms are 
used to denote * of unsound mind ”’, and they are used indiscriminately, 

Some examples may be of interest. Abi Hanifa is sometimes 
illiberal. If an enemy had freed a slave in his own land and then 
brought him into the land of Islam, the manumission was invalid. 
Once, at least, he is clearly immoral. Ina land of enemies a Muslim 
may not sell to them with interest if the profit is to their advantage ; 
but if it is to his own he may. He assumes a very efficient customs 
service or that Muslim law runs in enemy lands when he says that, 
if an enemy comes into the land of Islam and buys a slave from a 
Muslim or a diimmi and takes him back to his own land, the slave 

Al-Shifi'i taught that captured books were to be translated and, 
if they dealt with some useful subject like medicine, they were to be 
sold and the price put into the booty. If they were idolatrous, they 
were to be defaced but the covers put to some good purpose. One 
man taught that the tribute should be paid in local money, even if 
it were of less value than the state coinage. The papyri show that 
this opinion did not find favour with the government. 

All figures given in the books for the land tax seem to make it 
less than the tithe. Abi Hanifa held that, if the land tax was by 
mudisama, half the harvest might be taken as tax, and al-Shafi‘i 
would have allowed two-thirds to be taken. It may be noted that 
al-Shafi'i did not hold that the dhimmi, who turned brigand or acted 
as a spy for the enemies of Islam, had cancelled the covenant with 
him. 

The publication of this book makes it possible to correct al-Mizan 
of al-Sha‘rani in places, but it will not supersede it altogether. Malik 
and Abii Thaur gave a horseman two shares in the booty ; according 
to wl-Mizan they allowed him three shares. But this book aavs nothing 
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about the man mounted on a camel. Property stolen or captured 
from a Muslim, if recaptured by a Muslim army, must be restored to 
the owner: so Malik as reported in al-Mizan. Al-Tabari adds the 
qualification “if claimed before the distribution of the booty”. 
In al-Mizan there is no Kitab al jihad but much of the material is 
brought under the head of * division of booty”. 

The system of al-Awzi‘i needs such long reports that its dis- 
appearance from practical life is not surprising. 

A. 8. T. 


A Lexicon or Accapias Prayers is THe Rirvats or Exptation, 
By C. J. Motto Wer. pp. xix + 411. Oxford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford), 1934. 21s. 

This book provides an edition of the prayers in the form of a 
lexicon, a systematic arrangement of the grammatical forms, and 
notes on the etymology of the words. The review deals with the 
last section only.' 

A number of words and meanings are common to B. and South 
Semitic, but do not occur in A. The list of words in Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 1, 127, in which A becomes A must be greatly enlarged. 
Certain roots common to most Semitic languages occur in B. with 
peculiar meanings; e.g. dll “to praise”. 

There are a few mistakes. H. yd corresponds to A. w'd, not to 
wd': A. has no sil “to rest’’; A. 46 should be ded. Occasionally 
Dr. Mullo Weir equates roots which are similar in form but quite 
different in meaning, 

A few suggestions may be made. 

aguhhu “ waistband, loincloth ”, ef. A. kw. 

aki *‘ weak "’, cf. E. aky. 

apkallu “ sage "’, ef. SA. ‘fhl. 

askuppatu “ threshold ’’, ef. A. skf, uskuffat. 

bahulati, ba’ulati * mankind ", cf. SA, bk. (Brockelmann compares 
H. br.) 

bialu “ cattle’, possibly A. bhan, 

dasu “ act unjustly, oppress", A. dys. 

edéi-u “* distribute ", perhaps A. wsk. 

gasaru “ strengthen "’, cf. A. jer. 

1 Abbreviations: A. Arabic, B. Babylonian-Assyrian, E. Ethiopie, H. Hebrew, 
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sahmadtu “* violence "’, probably A. jms. 

hasdlu “crush "’, cf. A. husdla “ dross”. 

tkkaru “* peasant", ef. A. ‘akhbir, H. ‘ikhar. 

kamasu “* bow down”, cf. SA. ions (probably) ** subdue ”. 

kasi “ bind *’, perhaps SA. A” “ command " (7). 

kasi “ cold "’, cf. A. sk’. 

kablitu “ bowels”, the connection with A. kb and H. kré is not 
mentioned. 

kannwu “* girdle", E. but. 

leu “be capable ’’, A. ['y “ be slow, hindered”. There are cases 
of a root having opposite meanings in two languages. 

maharu “* be in front, meet’, A. and SA. mfr. 

malasu “* pluck out*’, perhaps A. mils “* be smooth ”’. 

masaru “send away", SA. mér. 

mihi “tempest "’, cf. A. mar. 

mesra “ abundance "’, cf. A. &rh. 

na'dadu “revere, cf. A. na’ad “ calamity”. 

nirtu “* slaughter ’’, A. nr. 

palsahu, parsdhu “ crouch down”’, A. frsh. 

rasa “* grant’, A. and SA. riw. 

rusumiu ** mud”, cf. A. raéib “ clay stopper of a wine jar ”’. 

sapahu “ scatter, cf. SA. fh“ announce ”’. 

sift“ thorn", of. A. ‘ishal. 

éarahu “ be strong ”’, cf. E. and SA. arf. 

Tt may be noted that B. did not always keep the emphatic sounds, 
e.g. k sometimes corresponds to £ in other languages. Also one root 
may appear in more than one form in B., ¢.g. maéa’v and mist both 
correspond to A. msk. This also occurs in SA. 

A. 8. T. 


Lecenps or Ovr Lapy Mary THE PerrervaL VIRGIN AND HER 
Motuer Hanna. pp. 314, pl. 35. Ts. 6d. net. 
Oxe Hunprep anp Ten Mrractes or Our Lapy Mary. pp. 355, 
pl. 64. 10s. Ge. net. 
Both translated from the Ethiopic by Sir E. A. Watus Bunce. 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1933. 
These two volumes are cheap editions of books published some 
twelve years ago, the Ethiopic texta being omitted and the plates 
reduced in size, The lives of the Virgin and her mother are practically 
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translations of familiar apocryphal tales and so are the most interesting 
miracles. Latin and French parallels are quoted with copious references 
to the literature on the subject. The tales have a mixed history. 
One, about a spring which Jesus caused to flow, is evidently a Christian 
adaptation of an Egyptian legend. Muslim influence is seen in some, 
There is a trace of theological disputes in the statement that Muhammad 
was sent to the Arabs only. That it is wicked to be one of “ the council 
of judges” recalls the temper of early Islam. That a good woman 
can wear only “ pure” clothes, such as have not been bought with the 
price of fornication or other illegal traffic, may come from the same 
source. So do the horrors of the punishment in the grave. Water 
that is as sweet as honey and as white as milk suggests the rivers 
of the Garden. That the Virgin was in the body of Adam as a lustrous 
pearl and from him passed to the patriarchs recalls the doctrine 
of the light of Muhammad. 

Natural objects such as leaves with holy words on them are com- 
mon to Muslims and Christians. So is the tale of the man who put 
the money he owed in a piece of wood, threw it into the sea, anc 
trusted in the Prophet or the Virgin to carry 1t to his distant creditor. 
The Virgin gave a thirsty dog drink from her shoe. Saladin pardoned 
an adulteress for the same kind deed. 

The practice of incubation is mentioned and a lame man was not 
permitted to enter a church. Many of the miracles are immoral. 
The use of the word mihrab in Qur‘in 3, 32 is probably derived from 
the story that the Virgin as a girl lived in the Temple. The pictures 
are delightful. 

A..8. -T. 


— — 


Tue Reconstruction or Reticiovs THovert tm Istam. By Sim 
Mowammap Ignan. pp. vi + 192. Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. 7s. 6d. 

It is hard to do justice to this book because parts provoke criticism 
while the general purpose secures our sympathy. Someone said that 
an article for the Quarterly Review had to be written three times : 
once profoundly; once simply; and once with profundity hidden 
in simplicity. It is to be feared that this book was written once only. 
Take this sentence; “ It is the application of the principle embodied 
in this verse to the reporters of the Prophet's traditions out of which 
were gradually evolved the canons of historical criticism (p. 133). 
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The grammar is bad. Rules of criticism are evolved out of reports rf 
not out of reporters. The sentence should®run: The application ye 
of the principle embodied in this verse to the reported traditions 
of the Prophet gradually evolved the canons of historical criticism. 
Sir Mohammad says that Christianity (which had originally appeared ; 
as a monastic order, p. 139) is hostile to the world while the Qur'an 
makes the world a witness to the nature of God and good in iteelf. : 
If he quotes the Qur'an, a reviewer may quote the Bible. The refrain 
to the story of the creation of the world is, ‘* God saw that 1t was good,” 
the cherubim sang, “ The fulness of the whole world is His glory,” . 
and Jesus said,“ Consider the lilies of the field’ On this subject the 
Qur‘in teaches nothing new. 

On p. 68 we read, “ I have conceived the Ultimate Reality as an 
Ego: and I must add now that from the Ultimate Ego only egos can 
proceed.”’ We want some proof of this second statement ; it reminds 
us of the axiom of the Muslim philosophers that from one only the one 
can proceed. The Bible provides a useful text for part of this state- 
ment: “God made man in His image.’ On p. 65 this opinion of the 
Ash‘arite thinkers is quoted, “* The atom in its essence, therefore, has PT 
no magnitude; it has its position which does not involve space. 
It is by their aggregation that atoms become extended and generate 
space.”’ One expects some indication that this is nonsense. Again, 
the Qur‘an says that God ia light. Sir Mohammad says 3 

The teaching of modern physics is that the velocity of ght cannot 

be exceeded and is the same for all observers whatever their own 

system of movement. Thus, in the world of change, light is the nearest 

approach to the Absolute. The metaphor of light as applied to God, 

therefore, must, in view of modern knowledge, be taken to suguest the 

Absoluteness of God and not His Omnipresence which easily lends 

itself ta a pantheistic interpretation. 


No objection can be taken to this pouring of new wine into old 
bottles: but it must be recognized that the wine is new. Surely, 
it is a mark of a great man that his words are capable of a wider - 
meaning than he ever anticipated. That the prophet was neither 
theologian nor philosopher is one of the certain facts of history, and 
we may be sure that he did not pray, ‘God! grant me knowledge 
of the ultimate nature of things” (p. 3). . | 
Sir Mohammad quotes the verdict of Goldziher (the name is spit 
wrongly) that the traditions are, on the whole, untrustworthy, and sets 
against this the verdict of Aghnides (Mohammedan Theories of Finance, = 
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p. 59) that those in the canonical collections “ are genuine records of 
the rise and early growth of Islam”. He has forgotten that Goldziher’s 
judgment applies only to the traditions as records of the life and 
opinions of the prophet. He used the traditions to write the story 
of the rise and early growth of Islam. 

Sir Mohammad makes a spirited defence of the laws of inheritance 
as well adapted to Arabian society ; he does not say if they may be 
altered to suit a totally different society, 

The antitheses are too sharply cut. To say that the Qur‘in is 
anti-classical, in other words, empirical, forgets the work of Aristotle, 
who taught the observation of nature, and of the physicians, whose 
work was the basis of all Arabian medicine. 

Criticism has been concerned with details and modes of presenta- 
tion, The book is a fervent attack—in the best spirit of the jihad— 
on unbelievers. Religion is not abandoned to physical science. If 
the facts of religion do not come under the ordinary rules of science, 
so much the worse for science ; the spiritual man judgeth all things and 
is judged of none. It is the man that counts, call him soul, self, ego; 
his life does not consist in the abundance of the things he possesses. 
Man is not a finished product, He was made a little lower than the 
angels and what he shall hereafter be is hid from mortal eyes. God 
breathed His Spirit into man, and it is his duty to put himself at the 
service of Him who can do for him abundantly far more than he can 
ask or think. Religion is not the repetition of a creed ; it is companion- 
ship between God and man and therefore leads to the fellowship 
of man with man. . 

Nor is heaven a holiday. Life is one and continuous. Man marches 
always onward to receive ever fresh illuminations from an Infinite 
Reality which “every moment appears in a new glory ". And the 
recipient of divine illumination is not merely a passive recipient. Every 
act of a free ego creates a new situation, and thus offers further 
opportunities of creative unfolding. 


An inspiring book. | 
A. 8. T. 


Pacan Survivats t% MonamMepan Crvirzation, By Professor 
Epwarp WESTERMARCK. pp. viii + 190. London: Macmillan, 
Toss. 8s. 6d. 

If a custom js not part of statutary Islam, Professor Westermarck 
counts it a pagan survival, He has described many such customs and 
VOR, VM. Parr i, 45 
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has speculated a little on the origin of them. It may be useful to give 
examples from other lands of some of them and to say something 
about the theories. 

There is no sharp cleavage between the clean and the unclean, 
the holy and the forbidden. A holy man brings blessing to the house 
he visits, but the touch of a Jew, who is unclean, may encourage 
plants to grow. Similarly among the Hebrews, those who worshipped 
strange gods were slain but the touch of the ark killed Uzzah. The 
two opposites have the same effect! In the sentence, “* They shed 
in the sacred place blood which it isa sin to shed,” no one would guess 
that the same word represents “sacred” and “ which it is a sin to 
shed”. The explanation must be sought in the fact that originally 
the supernatural was a-moral. It was dangerous, trespass on it brought 
punishment, and it was highly infectious. One word denoted this 
dangerous thing. When moral ideas came into being and the super- 
natural was divided into two, this word was still used for what was 
dangerous because it was unclean and also for what was dangerous 
because it was holy. This is clearly seen in Hebrew. Divines debated 
whether certain books defiled the hands; in other words, were they 
part of Holy Scripture ? If part of the canon, they were holy, and thei 
holiness would come off on one who handled them and must be removed 
before he could go back to the everyday duties of life where things 
unclean were common. For the contact of the holy with the unclean 
might produce an explosion. For the same reason, those who took 
part in the sacred race round the Ka‘ba did so naked, or borrowed 
clothes from the townspeople of Mecca. If their own garments had 
been brought into contact with the holy place, they would have been 
infected with its holimess and useless for daily wear. 

The belief that there is blessing in certain animals is found outside 
Africa, The prophet said: ‘‘ The devil does not come near one who 
has a noble horse, or a house where such a horse is.” And again : 
“ Wellbeing is tied to the forelock of a horse.’’ He also said : “ God put 
His blessing on the sheep,” and “ Pray where the sheep lie down.”’ On 
the other hand, some would not pray where camels were accustomed to 
camp, for some camels are descended from the jinn, Another tradition 
runs: “ The cock is my friend, the friend of my friend, and the enemy 
of God's enemy; he guards his house and four others round it.’ So 
it is not surprising to find the cock a favourite object of sacrifice. 
Another tradition is: “If a black dog (or a jinn) come to you while 
you are eating, throw it something, for it hasdesires. “In other words, 
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the evil eye will smite you. It is related that ‘Uthmin saw a very 
beautiful boy and said: “ Blacken the dimple in his chin,” to avert 
the eye. These may be pagan survivals, but they are not peculiar 
to north Africa, That sexual intercourse destroys the efficacy of 
a charm reminds one of those men who removed their seal rings 
before intercourse or visiting the latrine. 

It is curious that in the Muharram celebrations in Baghdad a 
Christian is always present. They say that he fought for Husain 
at Kerbela and he is distinguished by the umbrella he carries. 

The custom of killing a sacrifice in the presence of one whose 
help is wanted is recorded from the Yemen; but the use of the word 
‘ar (shame) for it seems peculiar to north Africa. An old story shows 
how this name arose. One who had provoked the caliph’s wrath took 
refuge by the grave of the caliph’s son. A friend of the suppliant 
said, “To break faith with the dead is a shame to the living.” This 
book 1s practically an extract from the author's larger work Ritual 
and Belief in Morocco, 

A. 8. T. 


Tre Dawns or Conscrence. By J. H. Breasrep. pp. xxvi, + 431. 
New York, London: CHartes Scriener’s Sons, 1934. 12s, 6d. 
Egypt saw the dawn of conscience and the history of morals is set 
against a background of religion. At first the sun was worshipped 
as a power of nature and then it became the ruling force in the affairs 
of men, the shepherd of his people. The king at death was lifted to 
the sky and became one with the sun. The worship of the sun was 
a State religion and over against it was the popular worship of fertility, 
the combination of earth and water, of Osiris, who became the god 
of the dead in the underworld. The dead man was identified with 
Osiris and enjoyed the “ pious” services of his son Horus, Then the 
two faiths mingled ; the sun was brought down to light up the under- 
world, Osiris was raised to the sky, and all the dead enjoyed the 
after life in the fields of the sun. The heretic king, Ikhnaton, tried to 
make the worship of the kindly sun a universal religion and failed. 
The earliest known moral judgment, “‘He who does what is 
loved, and he who does what is hated; life is given to the peaceful 
and death is given to the criminal,” is dated about 3500 B.c. The 
words right and wrong do not yet appear. Round about the twenty- 
seventh century the tombs assert claims like this, “I was one beloved 
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of his father, praised of his mother. whom his brothers and sisters 
loved.” This family conception of goodness 1s illustrated by the 
pictures in the tombs where domestic life is all important. Morals 
developed in the family. The unbroken history of Egypt in its secluded 
valley allowed the idea of moral order to grow. “ T had these statues 
made by the sculptor and he was aatished with the pay I gave him.” 
This is but one sample out of many showing that morals looked beyond 
the family and were essential if man was to stand in the judgment. 
A minister was so anxious to avoid even the appearance of evil that 
he gave judgment against his own kin, though the right was on their 
side. Centuries later a kings aid that this was “* more than justice .” 
To the same age belong the maxims of Ptahhotep. One of them 
runs, “ When thy fortunes are evil, thy virtues shall be above thy 
friends.” Moral ideas were associated with the sun god rather than 
with Osiris and now even the king had to be justified to obtain life 
in the hereafter. 

About 2500 n.c. we read, “* More acceptable is the virtue of the 
upright man than the ox of him that doeth iniquity,”’ and a little 
later, “A man’s virtue is his monument ; forgotten is the man of 
evil repute.” When the old kingdom fell to pieces pessimism became 
common, as is shown by such compositions as the Song of the Harper 
and the Dialogue of the Misanthrope with his Soul. At the end of 
this period king Amenemhet said, 

“1 gave to the beggar, I nourished the orphan, 

I admitted the insignificant as well as him who was of great 

account, 

But he who ate my food made insurrection ; 

He to whom I gave my hand, aroused fear therein.” 

Yet in the Instructions to the Minister it is written, now as for 
“him who shall do justice before all the people” it is the mimister. 
In the period represented by the Book of the Dead morals gave place 
to magic, | 

After the failure of Ikhnaton the old happy content is gone ; 
its place is taken by a feeling of insufficiency and sin. “* Punish me 
not for my many sins. .. . All day I follow after my own dictates 
as the ox after its fodder.” 

A short review cannot touch all the striking texts quoted but it 
must not omit the professor's reminder to man, the moral animal, 
that he is only at the beginning of his development. 

A. 8, T. 
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GENERAL WiLu1AM Eaton. By F. Rennett Ropp. pp. 314. London : 
Routledge, 1933. 12s. 6d. 

William Eaton dreamed a dream of a State in north Africa under 
American protection. In 1784 the Barbary corsairs captured an 
American ship. Two years later peace was made with Morocco at 
a price. When a treaty was made with Algiers in 1795 it had cost 
900,000 dollars in subsidies, bribes, and ransoms. America grew tired 
of buying useless treaties and sent small fleets to the Mediterranean, 
In Tripoli the reigning Bashaw (to use the current spelling) had 
deposed his elder brother, who lived in exile at Tunis. Eaton, who 
was consul at Tunis, thought of exploiting the situation at Tripoli. 
He would use the exiled Bashaw, who had partisans in the country, 
rouse the tribes of the south, and invade Tripoli from the east while 
the fleet attacked the capital. In Egypt he collected a small 
miscellaneous army. Somehow he contrived to lead it along the desert 
coastland to Derna, being met half-way by American ships with 
provisions. He captured Derna and was ready to advance on the town 
of Tripoli when American ships arrived with news and orders. Peace 
had been made with Tripoli behind his back and he was ordered to 
embark with his foreign soldiers. So ended the dream. 

Eaton had a policy ; one can hardly say as much for the American 
Government and its commanders in the Mediterranean. The march 
along the coast to Derna was a great feat. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that he did not always get on well with his colleagues. He could 
write. His dispatches are clear and to the point. An extract from 
a letter may be allowed, describing his servant : 

Born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict in Ireland, a burgo- 
master in Holland, was circumcized in Barbary, was a spy for the 
devil among the Apostles at the Feast of Pentecost, has the gift of 
tongues, and has travelled in Europe. And he will undoubtedly be 
hung m America, for I intend to take him there. 


The end is best left untold. 
A. 3. Trirrox. 


Krestyvanskaya Dotya. Riiz-i siyah-i kargar, “‘ The labourer’s 
plight”. By Anmap ‘Att kHin Kavupi-pipa. Translated 
from the Persian into Russian by V. Tarpov. pp. 230. Moscow. 
1951. 2s. Od. 

The Persian original of this book was printed in Kermanshih 
in 1927 and is not easily obtainable nowadays. The story is that of 
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a Kurdish peasant born in 1300/1882 whose adventures extend over 
the years of the Persian revolution down to the times of the war 
(Sayyid Diya ad-Din’s cabinet is mentioned on p. 191). The hero's 
biography is an uninterrupted series of misfortunes and “ spurns 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes". Some of the pages 
read like a melancholy satire but on the whole the novelty of the book 
chiefly consists in its realistic tendency, a rare phenomenon in Persian 
literature. It is more of a * social document " than a novel. The style 
(so far as one can judge of it through the garb of a foreign- translation) 
is simple and unaffected. 

The book belongs to the same class of literature as Zayn al-‘Abidin's 
Siythat-nama-yi Ibrahim-beg, but differs from it by reason of the 
lower social position of the observer who has no time to go into the 
higher problems of policy and administration which leave unaffected 
the depths of rural life. 

The Russian translation has been done by a competent hand and 
the foot-notes give a correct explanation of technical terms. Some 
geographical names have been misread, so p. 51 instead of Chom- 
Chomal read: Chamehamdél (near Bisutin) and the Kurdish summer 
huts made of branches are called kapir, not kabir. 

V. MrNorsky. 


GRAMMAIRE DU VIEUX-PERSE. A. Mertuer. Deuxiétme édition entiére- 
ment corrigée et augmentée par E. Benveniste. Collection 
linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 
Libraine ancienne Honoré Champion, 1951. Frs. 60.00. 

In 1915 M. Meillet wrote his Grammaire du vieux perse to show 
comment... la méthode comparative aide d tracer une description of 
a little known language (p. xvii). He offered to philologists a most 
valuable interpretation of the linguistic facts preserved in the 
Achaemenid inscriptions. The texts had been notably improved by 
fresh collation since the dictionary of Bartholomae had registered 
the words, and M. Meillet could bring much of importance from his 
own independent studies. The result was useful also in indicating 
the problems which remained to be solved. The first edition, soon 
exhausted, is now followed by this second edition, revised by 
M. Benveniste, who has explained the form of his revision (p. xviii) 
to be the addition of new paragraphs, the modification of most of 
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the paragraphs, and—what is most important—the incorporation 
of more recent matter from the recently published inscriptions. Since 
the publication of the second edition, too, there have been important 
publications of new inscriptions, and more are to be expected. 

Among the problems due to the Old Persian script, there is that 
of the final and medial Fy. It would seem more acceptable if it were 
recognized that medial Fy in ptiyabrm, and pliyavhyty stood 
not, as has usually been read, for 4, but was here used, as in initial 
position, for a. We should then have pati-a-baram, pati-a-vahyary 
(cf. p. 49), Itis also desirable to recognize two uses for final Fy: (i) to 
indicate final -a, (ii) to indicate a final vowel -a, to distinguish this final 
vowel from the cases in which a final consonant once existed, though 
no longer indicated in the Old Pers. script. So mrtiya Voc, Sing. 
martiya, or Nom. Flur. martiya distinct from mrtiy Nom. Sing. 
merfiya(h), or abr abara(t). It then suffices to admit this in uta wa, 
haya -ahya Gen. Sing., beside the defectively written hy -ahya, and 
similarly in nam beside nama both for nama Neut, Acc. Sing. 
This can be extended to explain also the case of avajnmiya 
avajanya(t) beside av ft avajata(h) with the a treated as the final — 
of ava. This is preferable to the assumption of two preverbs ava-c-, 
where the participle, as also later Iranian ‘vz, has ind the one preverb 
ava- (cf. pp. 91-5). 

The following notes are offered in hope that they may be of service. 
P. 15: We now know also of the first Cyrus king of Parsumas (see 
Weidner, Archiv f. Orientforschung, 1931, and Campbell-Thompson, 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 1933). P. 43: Doubts as to the 
reading Babairus, in spite of the Pali Baveru-, are roused by the Gr. 
Babulén. The Pali form is not certainly from the time of Darius, and 
is possibly from Middle Iranian. It may be noted that, according 
to the usual transcription, Old Pers. has A@ura (Elamite Assura, 
Gr. Assurioi), but in Mid. Iran. it was rather with -6-, as in Arm. 
Asorestan, Pahl. ‘svkrst'n *asdrastin, N.Pers. Saristin. The Elamite 
has bapili. P. 49: asabdrilié rather than asabdrails is suggested by 
uiabarim, hence -hiri-, P. 50: In meaning a A dha 1s preterite, hence 
from *dsat, rather than perfect *dsa. P. 60: a @ty. An uncertainty 
as between ¢ and # is now attested, beside m'itr and m‘@r, also in 
frtrm beside fr@rm. Possibly a @iy means ati, P. 72: It is now 
possible to add the Mid, Iran. (South. Dial.) vain, P.75, 155: ar Jum, 
My proposal to read *@-ranjanam (BSOS., vi, 598) seems to me prefer- 
able to a derivation from arg- ‘‘ to have worth”. M. Benveniste, in 
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conversation, expressed agreement with this view. P. 80: We have 
now alsoa na hit(see R.G. Kent, J/AOS., 54,51). We should probably 
read Anahita with 1, to agree with Gr. Anaeitis, and N.Pers. Nahe 
Nalid, P, 76: In the problem of the phonetic values of b dg, discussed 
again by Lommel in his review of this book OLZ., 1934, 184f., a 
piece of evidence which seems to be important for d is available in 
the Armenian word parté:. As has been recognized, this can be 
explained as a word borrowed before the Armenian shift of d to 
from an Iran. pari-daiza- (not Old Persian). Since the Armenians 
lacked 6, they rendered 6 by r, certainly in the Parthian period, 
even after r of a preceding syllable, cf. aroyr “ brass", Soad. ricé-, 
Bal. rod. It is possible to infer that in parté they were representing 
ad, not 6. P. 159: The Georgian guéag-i translates Pers. dida-bin 
“watchman ” in Visramiani (see O. Wardrop’s translation, Oriental 
Translation Fund, n.s. xxiii, p. 17). Prof. Schaeder has recently 
discussed the word in Iraniea (1934), p.5. P.156: The texts in Scheil, 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de Perse, vol. xxiv, make 
nauccima- certain, excluding nawrina-. 
H. W. B. 


Essal DE GRAMMAIRE SoGDIENNE, DEUXIEME PARTIE, MORPHOLOGIE, 
SYNTAXE ET GLOssamzE. E. BENvENISTE. Mission Pelliot en 
Asie Centrale, 1929. Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
Fra, 75. 

R. Gauthiot had completed the study of the phonology of Sogdian, 
and after his death this was published as the first part of the Essai 
de grammaire sogdienne, with an introductory note by M. Meillet. 
He had been able to use for comparison with the dialect of the Buddhist 
texts, the Sogdian translations of the Nestorian Lectionary, and the 
fragments of Manichean texts, published by F. W. K. Miiller. The 
decipherment of the Sogdian Buddhist script was achieved in 1912, 
so that Gauthiot had worked very rapidly. M. Benveniste undertook 
to complete the Essai. ‘The second volume was published in 1929, 
after considerable delay in the printing. Important studies which 
appeared before the printing was finished could happily be referred 
to. The study of Sogdian being new, important work has appeared 
each year. New texts have been made accessible by Reichelt, by 
Lentz (in Manichdische Dogmatik aus chinesischen und iranischen 
Teaten, von E. Waldschmidt und W. Lentz, 1933), and by Rosenberg. 
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Every text has brought new information, so that no book could claim 
to be more than preliminary. Thus important studies by Reichelt 
have advanced knowledge of the Sogdian verbal system. 

The second volume of the Essai treats in detail of verb, noun and 
pronouns, adverbs and conjunctions, with syntax. The major part 
necessarily retains its value. It is in matters of interpretation of forms 
that progress has been great. It remains, with all the new maternal, 
a valuable book of reference, which has been of great service during 
the years since it was published. In using it, it is now, however, 
necessary always to consider what later studies have brought. 

In transcription only one sign was ambiguous which represented 
both » and < medially and initially. Comparative study has decided 
most of these cases, as for example ‘nw’:’k “all”, which had earlier 
been transcribed ‘nw'n'k, but appears correctly in the glossary. 

The vocalization, which is an important part of the work, could 
naturally not claim to be final in all cases. Hence the transcriptions 
of -'k, 'y, pp. 93-4, cannot all be accepted now. So mrt’y is probably 
marté (or marti) not martay, Certain suffixes, too, can be now more 
fully explained. So the -n’k of agent, probably -anak, is best treated 
separately from the -én participle, and the adjective -'n'k Gnak (93 (as 
in jrot'n'k butanak “* of Buddha ’’). 

In the inflexion it is interesting to note -skwn in Manichean texts 
also, in the form gwndyskwn “is making"’ quoted by Lentz 
(Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu in Manichiiismus, p. 40). 
Here we have the fuller form as in Buddhist Sogdian, beside Christ. 

It is now clear from Reichelt’s study in the Studia Indo-Iranica 
in honour of W. Geiger, 1931, that the augment played a large part 
in Buddh. Sogd., not only in "8" (here p. 43).. By a recognition of 
the augment a different and more satisfactory explanation of the 
preterites of type pl’yywii than could be given here (pp. 43-44) 
becomes possible. Similarly, the infinitive in -f, ty is certainly to be 
separated in origin from the participle in -¢ (p. 54). 

One etymology may be proposed. On p. 169 ptk'wn- (misprinted 
in the text) is connected with the kavis. Could one not rather take it 
direct from kav- “to be crooked, bent"? It is possible to compare 
Av. apakava-, frakava-, Pahl. mkén, and to think of Saka fira- 

H. W. B. 
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Pamie-DtaLexte I. Materialien zur Kenntnis der Schugni-Gruppe. 
Vos Wotreana Lentz. 1933. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. RM. 15, 

The materials on the Shughni group of dialects here published were 
collected by Dr. Lentz as ethnographer and linguist of the Russian- 
German Alai-Pamir Expedition in 1928. The list of earlier publications 
on this group is given (p. 109), and to these the present book brings 
great enrichment. In careful transcription the author has recorded 
prose texts and songs, and has accompanied them here with an 
important bibliographical introduction, exhaustive indices of pronouns, 
numerals, verbs, and a separate index of the other words, all fully 
provided with references. It is a work not only of value to students of 
franian philology, with its clear picture of the Shughni language as 
a whole (more than an aggregate of E. Iranian words), but to ethno- 
graphers and students of literature and folk-lore. The section (p. 57 f.) 
on the character of the songs 18 In this latter respect particularly 
worthy of notice. Before this hook was finally printed, the first 
Shughni book te be printed in the Latin script reached the author, 
and he was able to add an interesting notice of it (p. 215 f.). It may 
be sincerely hoped that the wish of the author of this first book that 
through ‘it education may be brought within reach of the Shughni 
people, may be speedily fulfilled. ‘The adaptation of the Latin seript 
is itself of interest. 

The first fruit of the result of Dr. Lentz's Pamir studies, costing 
as all such work does, much labour, is to be followed, and it will be 
hoped, soon followed by the further materials on Yazgulami, Ishkashmi, 
and Wakhi which are promised. 

H. W. B. 


Copicrs Avesticr eT PAaHLAvIct Brsuiornecar Usiversrratis 
Harsiensis, Vol. I: The Pahlavi Codices, K 20 and K 206, 
1931. £12 12s. Vol, II: The Pahlavi Codex, K 26. 1939. £6 éy. 
The long deferred project of publishing the Avestan and Pahlavi 
Codices of the University of Copenhagen in faesimiles has begun to 
be realized with the publication of these two first volumes. The state 
of the MSS. had not permitted of their being sent abroad for the use 
of scholars. It was, therefore, necessary either to visit the Library 
or to obtain photographs, 
In K 20 is contained a series of twenty Avestan and Pahlavi 
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texts, many of which were not earlier available in facsimile, or even 
in printed editions. Several of the texts were translated by West in 
SBE., v, but these translations were useful rather in indicating the 
contents than in matters of detail. The texts are - (1) Artak Viraz 
Namak, (2) Matiyiin 1 Yavist i Friyan, (3) Length of a Man's Shadow, 
(4) Yast fragment, (5) Ahraman and Eam, (6) Sayast na Sayast, 
(7) Frahang i Oim, (8) Bundahiin, (9) Vahman Yaét, (10) Handarz 
i OSnar i danak, (11) Matiyan i gijastak Abilis, (12) Aturpat i Mahra- 
spand’s answers to the King, (13) Yast fragment, (14) Sros Yadt 
Hadoxt, (15) Yasna extracts, (16) The recital of the Yaéa shi vairy6, 
(17) Rivayat in Pahlavi, (18) Cim i gasan, (19) Dron offering, (20) Patit 
ixvat. The second volume contains the two texts Artak Viraz Namak 
and Yavidt I Friyan. 

Frequent use, since I wrote an earlier notice for the JRAS., 1933, 
p- 1001, has confirmed how excellently the work of reproduction 
has been carried out. The MSS. are in almost every case quite clear. 
It is possible that occasionally an examination of the MS. with 
magnifying glass would enable doubtful signs to be determined, 
I think at the moment of K 20, 122, ¥. 19, where it is impossible to 
be sure of +61) on the facsimile, But such cases are not common. 


The intention of the University of Copenhagen to make accessible 
these valuable MSS, cannot be too highly praised. The original 
orthography is always disguised when a Pahlavi text 18 printed. With 
the increasing knowledge of Middle Iranian in the Turfan texts and 
Sogdian, Pahlavi left the stage of disappointing guess-work, 
although it is even now in many passages impossible for the interpreters 
to agree. These splendid volumes therefore satisfy a want, and it 
is to be hoped that the later volumes of the series will not be long 
delayed ; in particular, the facsimile of the Datastin and the (itakdha 
i Zatspram will be eagerly awaited. H. W. B. 








Saiyast we Sivast: A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs, edited, 
transliterated, and translated with introduction and notes by 
Jenancirn C. Tavapta. 1930. Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 
herausgegeben vom Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens 
an der Hamburgischen Universitat. Hamburg; Friederichsen, 
De Gruyter & Co. RM. 10. 

The reviewer has already had an opportunity of publishing a 
notice of this excellent book in the RAS. Further use of it, together 
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with the facsimile in the Codices Avestici et Pahlavici of the University 
of Copenhagen, has confirmed the opinion expressed, which a first 
acquaintanceship had suggested. We have here an up-to-date treat- 
ment of a difficult Pahlavi text, full of important information and 
words. West's earlier translation in the SBE.. y (1880) was naturally 
no more than a preliminary work, which must necessarily become 
antiquated with the increasing study of Middle Iranian materials. 
Dr. Tavadia has here offered transliteration, translation, and notes 
with a glossary of selected terms. His knowledge of modern customs 
among the Parsis is naturally evident and has produced most profitable 
results. For the customs of Persia the whole book is of interest. 
The many difficulties of the text have been successfully overcome. 
, The following notes may be useful. The word discussed on p. 9, 
305 Ant Parsi-Pers, 23 SA, ig probably to be read hambearzak, if the 
reading klzk karzak ‘ flesh’ of the Pahlavi Psalter is trustworthy. 
P. 30: jgpqp is used of the head of the young child Zartust in DkM.61 4, 
li, tardk sar @ avé purr y"arr apurndyak, P. 86; Similarly, gan 
“hemp” seems to occur beside pambak in Gr.Bd. 118, 1, San wt nad 
pambak. For 6), varm (N.Pers. barm) should be read rather than 
harm, see my note in JRAS., 1934, p. 511. P. 93: The word left un- 
translated in the quotation of Gr.Bd. 117, 1 f., is to be read kardal 
mustard "’, with & beside N.Pers, khardal, as Turfan Mid. Tran. (8.) 
fizng “crab”, beside N.Pers. kharZang. This kardal is associated 
Yeuricit in Gr.Bd. 93, 11, on account of the oil extracted from it. 
( H. W. B. 















Tue /BALL AND THE Poto Strick or Book or Ecstasy. A translation 
/ of the Persian Poem Jai u Chaugin or Halnama by ‘Arifi, with 

( _ three unpublished Polo miniatures in colour. By RK. 5. 

\. Gamenannmins, LOS. (eck), MBAS. 1989. 

‘Whis is a literal translation as a companion volume to the text 

whicth Mr. Greenshields edited in 1931. It is usefully done, and may 










be I#oked upon as a partial commentary to the text. The miniatures 
here reproduced are most attractive. The reader will, however, 
natfirally get far more by reading the text itself where alone he can 
foll4ow all the double meanings. It is somewhat of a merit to publish 


$ch a text. Scholars are more often drawn off to works of greater 
| H. W. B. 
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Contes, Licenpes eT Erores POrULAIRES D’Arnmeéste. Il: Légendes, 
traduits ou adaptés de l'arménien par Frtpemwc Macier. Les 
Joyaux de l'Orient Tome XIV, 1935. Librairie orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner. 

M. Macler has here translated from various modern Armenian 
dialects seven tales, of which six were published in Moscow in 1901 
by S. Hakoumi, and one by Njdehian [Nidehean] in Tiflis in 1902. 
They are most interesting examples of Armenian folk-lore with Biblical 
reminiscences, marvels, and charming pictures of everyday life among 
Kurds and Armenians, The tale of Khalantar is interspersed with 
verses, and hence interesting also for its form. 


H. W. B. 


ORIENTAL Stupires in Honour or Cunsets1 Eracus1 Pavry. Edited 
by Jat Dastvur Cursetm Pavey, with a foreword by A. V. 
Wituiams Jackson, 1933. Oxford University Press. 50s. 
Contributions to this fine volume of studies have come from 

Japanese, Indian, Parsi, American, and European scholars, who have 

all succeeded in relating their work in some way to the complex study 

of things Iranian, their origins, institutions, influences, or evolutions. 

They deal with history, mythology, religion, folk-lore, architecture, 

linguistics, The delay in publishing has meant that some of the articles 

can no longer be considered up to date—during the past four years 
publications in Iranian and related studies have been numerous— 
but most of the contributions are probably unaffected and retain 
their value. The abundance prevents a full treatment. A. T, Olmstead 
has at last informed the Iranianist what the ilu Assara ilu Mazaé 
means from the Assyriological point of view. This has long been 
needed, in view of the extensive and sometimes uncritical use made 
of these words, A. Gétze has written on Sunaétura, but here Iranian 
cannot be excluded by the considerations urged by Gétze, since 

Av. asiina- may contain suna-, Skt, éuna-, and further, the cognate 

words occur in Iranian, so that absence of the word from the extant 

Iranian texts would prove nothing. History is represented by the 

articles of Barthold (insisting on the tolerant relations of Islam and 

Buddhism in E. Iranian territory), Herzfeld and Lehmann-Haupt 

(both contributed articles on the date of Zoroaster; it is useful to 

have the considered opmion of a specialist historian that the two 

Vistaspas could be identical, although no decisive proof is adduced 
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even here), Kerth (on the home of the Indo-Europeans), Kincaid, 
Modi, Ogden, Sayce, Wesendonk (on the title “king of kings "’). 
Linguistic problems and religious matters have received most space. 
They are so many that only a few are named here. A. V. Williams 
Jackson and Scheftelowitz have contributed Manichean notes (that 
of Scheftelowitz cautions against earlier interpretations of the Fihrist 
passage on the parentage of Mani). The article of Pagliaro on the 
Fires of Zoroastrianism is of interest. H. Collitz has compared Yama 
with Saturnus, Bertholet treats of the doctrine of the guardian angel, 
Shigeru Araki discusses the disparate character of a chapter of the 
Vidévdat. In linguistica, Caland proposed interpretations of Av. 
dstiitas as middle participle, fra‘a equivalent to fra, wpadtabairyai 
possibly to * wpastdvart. This latter word is also discussed by Schwyzer, 
who investigates all the possibilities of misreadmg an older text, 
and treats also of rakameaos. H. Giintert explained Av. al-u-, sima-, 
and Adin, R. G. Kent has treated the name AAwramasdd, Kramers 
explained Av. Gathic daénd@ as “community ’’, which, however, 
hardly convinces. In Pahlavi, Dhabhar has a useful interpretation 
of the earlier misunderstood dast passay", here “* hand of punishment’. 
Nyberg has an important translation of and notes on the Krsasp legend 
in the Pahl. Riv. Dd., although at times perhaps too much confidence 
is shown inthe text. Benveniste has explained astay"an “ bone “’, as 
a compound, of which the posterior member had earlier not received 
sufficient attention. Wider prospects are afforded by Margoliouth’'s 
article on Mihyar the Dailamite, by Schwarz on Balkh, 8. Konow 
on the relation of the Sakas to Zoroastrianism, Laufer on the “* Persian 
Wheel", and other papers of interest. 

This list alone makes evident the importance of the whole book. 
It is excellently printed, and but a few misprints have escaped the 
proof-readers, of which it may be permitted to refer to one: on p. 24 
read sprdho for spidho. One may in conclusion express the wish that 
the volume may be a source of pleasure to the recipient. 

H. W. B. 





THE VALLEYS OF THE Assassins. By Freya Stark. pp. [5], 365, 
22 plates, 3 maps. London: Methuen, 1934. 12s, 6d. 

Though entitled The Valleys of the Assassins, Miss Stark's book 

covers, in reality, a good deal more than that particular area, She 
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describes in addition, not only her discovery of the long-lost Assassin 
stronghold of Lamiasar, and her travels around the lofty Takht-i- 
Sulaiman and the adjoining districta of Mazandaran, but also two 
journeys in Luristan. Her experiences in Luristan are described in 
the first half of the book. 

On her first journey Miss Stark travelled in N.W. Luristan, which 
still has the attraction of being very imperfectly known. She was 
very anxious to find some of the Bronze Age graves, in particular, 
those in which men and horses are said to be buried together, but 
in this she was disappointed ; in many parts the graves had already 
been rifled, and in others the people were disinclined to dig, sometimes 
because of religious scruples and sometimes because of their (enforced) 
respect for the new Persian law of antiquities, Misa Stark neverthe- 
less was able to get one quite interesting skull, and to purchase a 
number of bronzes. Miss Stark says, in: speaking of one of her 
endeavours to purchase bronzes: “I now had a difficult time, for. 
with no experience to guide me, I had to estimate every object as 
it came along and strike a balance between my anxiety to secure it, 
the necessity of not spoiling my own market, the advisability of not 
showing that I had any money to speak of with me, and the fact 
that I had very little.” 

Miss Stark’s second journey was to the mountains of the Pusht-i- 
Kuh, in search of some hidden treasure which is said to exist in a 
cave somewhere there. It would be unfair to Miss Stark to give away 
the “ plot ", for it makes a good story. 

Though many of the tribes-people whom Miss Stark encountered 
were poverty-stricken, they were as hospitable as their limited means 
would allow, One of the tribesmen once said to her: ‘‘ What I have, 
I give you. What is not here, you cannot have.” 

When travelling from Qazvin to Alamut, Miss Stark had a better 
guide than the late Captain Eccles, Mr. J. T. Henderson, and the 
reviewer had in 1928, for she was able to avoid the route up the river- 
bed in the Alamut gorge, and to go instead by the ancient track over 
the ridge to the east of the gorge, of which our guide denied the 
existence. The famous Rock is, as Miss Stark remarks, a grim place. 
Of the Castle of Hasan-i-Sabbah she says; “ Nearly everything is 
ruined beyond the power of imagination to reconstruct: this is 
perfectly true, for the late Captain Eccles and the reviewer endeavoured 
to make a plan of these remains, but they were in so ruinous a state 
that the task proved impossible, | 
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Lamiasar (of the remains of which a good sketch is given on p. 243) 
must in its time have been almost as striking as Alamut. It is situated, 
as Miss Stark remarks, in country about which very little is known, 
where there are many unidentified sites yet to be discovered in its 
recesses. It is to be hoped that some day Miss Stark will pay a further 
visit to those parts and make some more discoveries. 

As Miss Stark herself explains, her book was written “ for fun”. 
and so much serious archeological, historical, and geographical data 
are omitted. Nevertheless, it adds much to our knowledge of these 
out-of-the-way parts and of the peoples who dwell therein, and the 
excellent maps will serve to fill in a number of areas that have hitherto 
been mere blanks. 

The book is interestingly and amusingly written, and Miss Stark's 
descriptions reveal her sympathy with the people she met, and her 
understanding of them. 

L. Locknarr. 


Asar A. A. Fyzer : Tue Ismau.t Law or Wits. 82 x 54. pp. ix + 94. 
London, Bombay, ete. : Humphrey Milford, 1934. 8». 6d. 

’ The systematic historical study of Islamic jurisprudence" as 
Mr. Fyzee rightly says, ‘* is still in its infancy ” ; his own qualifications 
for that study (we may add) are excellent. In the Da‘a’imu-LIslam. 
the law book of an esoteric sect, he has material of exceptional interest 
and we look forward eagerly to the promised complete translation 
of which the present thin volume is only an instalment. May we offer 
a small suggestion for the complete work ? It would be a convenience 
to many readers if the Arabic and English could be printed in parallel 
columns or pages. 

Judging by the present instalment, the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Da‘@'imu-l-Islim, when compared with the better-known works 
of Islamic lawyers, is its greater religiosity. The Hedaya, for instance, 
thinks it necessary to begin by justifying the legality of wills “ although 
contrary to analogy "’; and only refers to the Qur‘in as a second 
argument in support of its dictum: nor are the Minhaju-t-talibin 
or the Jthna Asharia authorities (if Baillie’s Imamecea be a safe guide) 
very different in their attitude. The Da‘a'im, on the other hand, 
begins with the express text of the Qur'an and goes on through many 
pages of mingled political, religious, moral, and esoteric exhortation 
of considerable eloquence. After all this—which is strictly speaking 
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not law at all though of value to the student of legal history—comes 
the purely legal part of the book. This. as Mr. Fyzee rightly points 
out, 1s of interest in that it more often agrees with Sunni than with 
fthna Asharia doctrines. 

One or two minor inaccuracies should be corrected when the larger 
work appears, but do not detract from the merit of Mr. Fyzee's work, 
The ‘Tbadis (p. 5) are not Shi‘i, and to class them as such is about 
on a level with calling English Roman Catholics Methodists because 
they are dissenters from the Established Church. The word “* would ”* 
in the third line on this page is obviously a misprint for “ should ”. 
There is no such community as “‘ the Malaks ” of Nagpur C.P. (p. 4); 
the Atha-i-Malak Badar community whose affairs came before the 
Privy Council in Mohammad Ibrahim v. Commissioner of Income Tar. 
Nagpur, 32 Bom. L.R., 1538, is the Mehdi Bagh sect referred to in 
a footnote on the same page. The word Malak is part of the title of 
the community and of its religious head for the time being, but not 
of individual members of the sect. We have met Daudi Bohras of 
distinction who asserted that the word Bohra was of pure Arabic 
derivation, and Sulaimanis who repudiated the word altogether. 
These views are probably unsustainable, but they should, it is 
suggested, receive mention in a legal work, An esoteric sect with an 
autocratic dai bears a superficial resemblance to a Hindu caste with 
an autocratic guru ; and there are many legal dangers fora Muslim sect 
in being supposed to be of Hindu origin. In this connection the recent 
great judgment of Tyabji J. in Akbarally v. Mahomedally (1933) 
57 B.551, does much to assert the Islamic liberty of the Daudis. 

5. V. FitzGeranp. 


Aaa 4ata AtTSetTzr oor KATYAYANASMRTI ON VYAVAHIRA. 
By P. V. Kane. 10 x 63. pp. xiii +372. Bombay. Rs, 4. 
This is the most complete reconstruction of the lost dharmasastra 

of Katyayana which has yet appeared, though, as Mr. Kane himself 
admits, there are considerable gaps. But the value of such a recon- 
struction as this will not be completely lost even if (as is by no means 
impossible) a manuscript of the emyti itself should hereafter be 


* Incidentally Mr. Fyzee speaks of my “ repeating the inaccuracy" of that 
Ismailia are governed by Ithna Asharia law. If he will look at my book again he will 
sec that I merely mentioned a prevailing opinion but carefully dissociated myself 
from it. 

TOR. V0. Pas 3, 46 
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discovered. In that event we shall have a guide to the principles 
followed by the wikindhakars in their citations from the smrtis. 

Mr. Kane—one instinctively says Dr. Kane, and it can only be 
modesty which has kept him from the scarlet gown—is one of those 
rare scholars who have so completely saturated themselves in the 
literature of a period that they are able, as it were, to live its life. 
Anything which he says about the sastric literature must be received 
with respect: and he appears to be equally at home in the modern 
literature of judicial precedent. It is all the more to be regretted that 
he has committed himself to superficial comparisons with Roman 
law without first consulting some scholar with a real knowledge of that 
system. 

The author of the “ Kityiyanasmrti’’ was obviously no mere 
visionary sage but a practical lawyer. First-hand acquaintance with 
the work of the courts and with the manner in which problems 
present themselves to a lawyer are apparent at many points in his 
work. Mr. Kane therefore has good grounds for assigning him to a 
late period in the development of the smpti law. Procedure occupies 
a large part of the work and in spite of a few archaisma, such as ordeals 
(in which, indeed, all the dharma writers compare unfavourably with 
the arthagastra) his procedure is markedly modern in tone and free 
from mere ritualism. 

It is more startling to see Katyayana held up to admiration as a 
champion of women’s rights, apparently on the basis of his rules 
regarding stridhan, rules under the complexity of which generations 
of Hindu law students have groaned. But complications are seldom 
associated with enlightened views. True the writer does assert 
(v. 105-6) a woman’s unfettered disposition over sandayika (other 
than gifts of the husband, v. 907); but what a restricted list sandayika 
is! Tt can seldom mean more than personal ornaments and house 
furniture. The woman's subjection to her husband, her absorption 
in him are laid down though not perhaps in such harsh terms as in 
some of the older gistras. Her perpetual tutelage is asserted (v. 930), 
and here again though the language used is not so harsh as Manu’s 
the effect is even more striking :—she can spend for her husband's 
spiritual benefit without asking anybody's consent: for her own, 
whatever she does must have the permission of father, hushand, or son. 

Mr. Kane quotes the apt parallel of the English Common Law 
prior to the Married Women’s Property Acts. Probably in sdstric 
as in English society the actual position of woman was better than 
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the bare letter of the law would lead one to infer. In any case, English 
law has had its reformers, let us hope that Hindu law may be equally 
fortunate. 

&. V_F. G. 


A Havsa-Enetisn Dicriosary anp Exouisn-Havsa VocARULARY, 
Compiled for the Government of Nigeria by the Rev. G. P. 
Barcery. pp. 1,226. Oxford University Press. Londor: : 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. Price 25y. 

Bargery’s Hausa Dictionary is one of the most complete lexico- 
graphic representations of an African language. The Hausa language 
is the expression of an old and high African civilization, which had, 
before the advent of the European, reached a remarkable develop- 
ment and had through long periods been enriched by influences from 
North Africa and from the East; in more recent times Islam has 
pervaded the country and has brought about deep changes in the 
mental and also the material life of the people. All this has contri- 
buted to the enormous richness in vocabulary of Hausa, which draws 
its word-material from original African negro languages, from the 
Hamutic stock in the north and east, from Arabic, and in present days 
also from English. 

The user of this Dictionary will soon be under the impression that 
its author is fully master of the language. The structure of Hausa 
is complicated, its means of word formation by change of sound or 
of tone or by adding formative elements are extremely far developed, 
and only an expert like Mr. Bargery could represent this wealth in 
linguistic growth so fully as is done in this Dictionary. As far as 
I see, the author proves to be a reliable guide. He goes to the root of 
the meaning of a word, then illustrates it through all its various 
developments, and explains its use in phrases, which in MANY Cases are 
also of folkloristic or anthropological value. Of high usefulness are the 
many references from one word to another. which help to clear up 
meanings and lead the reader into the inner life of the language : 
thus under the word kinihi, which means “ silly, pointless excuses "’, 
ninety-seven words are given which bear relation to hinibiit: by looking 
up these words the reader will gain a most interesting insight into the 
character, the social valuations, and the customs of the people. Still 
larger is the number of references under kato“ huge": here the reader's 
attention is directed to about 150 words which have a similar, yet in 
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no case the identical meaning. These cross-references to so-called 
synonyms are the greatest help for any one who wants to understand 
the life and function of a language, its ways and means of expression 
and its resources in word-building. 

The Dictionary is not limited to one dialect, though the pronuncia- 
tion adopted seems to be based on the speech-form used in Kano. 
Most of the work was done in Kano and Katsina, but the native staff 
of helpers also, included Hausas of Sokoto, Zaria, and other places, 
and the author made visits to Daura, Gumel, Hadejia, and to the 
French territory north of Nigeria, including Gobir, 

Mr. Bargery uses two orthographies, a broad one with a narrow 
one added in brackets. This is very wise from a practical point of 
view, it makes the book equally useful for the practical man and the 
scientific investigator. His representation of sounds will meet with 
_ general agreement, since in the narrow transcription all essential 
‘\.sounds are given their own symbols. The phonetic introduction is 
\:mewhat short, attention is Sen wn G toa mumniber of dialcotal variations, 


th ‘mentioned that a “word like bakweas © “seven ’’, is often pro- 
nounced +, boku, in fact, this is the only pronunciation I have heard 
(althougl® I should admit that my experience in Hausa is limited to 
| region) ; likewise fafi is very frequently heard as tefi, and 
similar fo ms of vowel-assimilation are frequent. The consonant & is 
before 4 and#e so much palatalized that at least in some dialects it 
becomes a pFalatal ¢. &’, ¢’, ts’, c’, and s’ occur as ejective sounds, that 
is to say, fare followed hy a glottal stop. Of these k° and ¢’ seem to 
be originayl, while fs’, c’, and s’ are dialectal variants of ¢’, According 
to some aifthors the language has also an ejective p’. Prietze mentions 
it, for insftance, in p'alp'éla, falféla “a bird", a word not found in 
Bargery’s{book. This ought to be further investigated. The same is 
true of the} implosives 6 and ‘d; here the question would be whether 
a glottal stop is connected with the formation of these sounds: the 
implosive "4 in Duala and other Cameroon languages seems to be 
different from the corresponding sound in Hausa. 

Bargery is the first author who has fully realized the importance 
of tone m Hansa. The general view was that Hausa had stress accent 
only, but ro tones, Bargery shows convincingly that though Hausa 
is not a tane language in the same sense os Yoruba, Ewe, Twi, etc., 

it uses Semantic as well as grammatical tones, and that a correct 
neiakion of the language is utterly impossible without observing 
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the intonation. This is a real progress and gives Hausa quite a new 
feature. The tones are carefully marked in the narrow transcription 
and also in the grammatical introduction. On the other hand, stress 
is also there, but the author leaves it unmarked, The relation between 
tone and stress is another problem, which calls for a continued study 
of this important language. 

Hausa is also of interest from an historical point of view. Though 
one may hesitate to call it a Hamitic language without qualification, 
yet it has definite Hamitic features, and, in a study published by 
W. Vicychl in the African section of the Mitteilungen des Seminars fir 
Orientalische Sprachen (Berlin, 1934) the relations between Hausa 
and ancient Egyptian are dealt with ; the results of this study appear 
to be important, they show not only words and grammatical formations 
which both languages have in common, but also the existence of rules 
according to which sounds have changed. 

For all these studies Bargery’s Dictionary provides a sure starting- 


point, and at the same time it will be equally indispensable for all 
those who have to learn the language. The author as well as the 
Government of Nigeria, who financed the compilation and the 
publication of the book, may well be congratulated on their 
achievement. 

D. WrsTERMANN. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 
NOTE ON THE WORD CHIA4A0 

A certain amount of work has been done on the history of Chinese 
conjunctions and particles, but very little on the history of Chinese 
vocabulary in general. I am going to deal here with the word chiao 
f%- In early texts, the Confucian classics, the “ philosophers ** (with 
the exception of Lich T zu) in the Tso Chuan, the Kuo Yii, etc., this 
character is always read in the first tone, and has the meaning “‘ to 
seek”. But not ‘to seek” in general. Almost always it means to 
seek a blessing from Heaven, to bring upon oneself a heavenly reward. 
Less often it means to bring upon oneself a curse, to “ let oneself in 
for '’ a disaster or punishment. In current literary Chinese the word 
has, however, a quite different sense. It is read in the departing 
tone, and functions as a noun, meaning “limit *’’, * boundary "’, 
* goal”’, and so by metaphorical extension the “ issue" of an event. 
The two earliest examples of this substantival sense occur in Lich T C3) Se 
and in the opening clauses of the Tao Té Ching. Lich T2i, it is generally 
admitted, is certainly not earlier than the second half of the third 
century B.c. The Tao Té Ching belongs, according to my view (which 
is also that of China’s foremost scholar, Ku Chieh-kang), to the same 
period. This substantival sense occurs again in the Chan Kuo Ts‘é2 
which dates from the beginning of the second century B.c. Here we 
find the expression chiao-t‘ing i = “a guard post at the frontier ”, 
Now in Huai-nan Tri * this same expression is written 4} #£, which 
leads us to the conclusion that ii in its sense “ limit’, “ boundary ”, 
“ frontier "’ is simply a phonetic equivalent used to express a particular 
sense of 2 ‘‘ frontier ”’. One may compare the use of #) for # (to 
wind thread or rope). 

These considerations help us to understand a difficult passage in 
the Analects Fh US mH BRR LU BH x. 
im BF LL @ ff 3%. It is clear that the last two clauses mean 
“TI hate those who mistake disobedience for courage. I hate those 
who mistake indiscretion for frankness ”’. Knowing that chiao means 
to seek” in ancient texts, and not realizing that it only means “ to 
seek in a very limited, technical, ritual sense, the commentators 
have taken the first clause to mean “ I hate those who mistake seeking 
for wisdom” ; “ seeking " being unconvincingly explained as meaning 


*E ® viii, 10, 2 End of ch. xiii, ‘ svii, 24, 
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‘prying into other people's affairs”. But the sense required by the 
context is ‘‘I hate those who mistake cunning for wisdom”. The 
word intended is quite clearly #% “ cunning”, “‘sly"’, “ specious”’. 
I submit that just as $¢ has a doublet $j, so $¥ originally had a doublet 
14. which became obsolete. Puzzled by 4{f, the scribes turned it into fi. 
There is an old variant reading #%, which, though erroneous, 
points in the right direction." 
A. WALEY. 


(The following note on a Kanarese MS. in the Marsden Collection 
has been sent us by the Rev. Leo Saldanha, 8.J., of Baype, South 
Kanara, India.—Eprror.] 


On my recent visit in October, 1933, to the School of Oriental 
Studies I was requested to see two manuscripts of the William Marsden 
Collection, Nos. 34 and 37 in order to class them according to the 
language in which they were written. The first MS., No. 34, is a folio 
volume of about 700 pages, neatly written in Dravidian Kanarese 


characters, and I could easily read it and decipher the language 


though nearly 200 years old. Its language is pure Kanarese spoken 
in the missions of Raichur, Mudgal (Bijapur whose Sultan supported 
a mission by the Jesuits of Goa),? Dharwar, Bellary, Mysore, North 
and South Kanara, which have as their vernacular the Kannada or 
the Dravidian Kanarese language which has its own script. By 
Dravidian Kanarese I do not mean either Mahrathi or Konkani or 
Kanari or the Pramana language as understood by the Portuguese 
or Goan contemporaries of Fr. Thomas Stephens, but I mean that 
Dravidian language called Karnataka—Kannada, or the present 
Kanarese Dravidian language which is spoken by the people in the 
missions stated above. No author is mentioned nor the date of its 
compilation. From reading its contents, I find the following :— 

I. Its name is “ Satya Upadesha”’, ie. Teaching of Truth, namely, 
Truths of Christian Religion. The page of the cover has on it a detailed 
calendar stating the days of Catholic devotion and practices of piety 
to be observed. The first section of the volume consists entirely of 


' Compare Odes, No. 216 (u, vii, 1, Legge, p. 386), 7E Zé GE ie. i 
3 xf. For 2¢ a citation in the Han Shu (xxvii B, fol. 3 verso) gives {%, which 
is obvioualy right: “They ask-for-blessing without arrogance, and ten thousand 
blessings come..." {Pr is bere, as frequently in old texts, for #%. 

* Cf. Colonel Meadows Taylor, Story of My Own Life. 
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sermons or instructions (prasangas) on Christian truths. It has six 
parts: (1) Creed, (2) Our Father, (3) Commandments of God and the 
Chureh, (4) Sacraments, (5) Virtues and Vices, (6) Christian’s daily 
exercise, 

The second section has as its title Sacred Pearls (Divya Muthu), 
instructions on Christian perfection. They are 104 in number. 

The ‘third section has the passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ with 
a chapter on the practice of devotion on the Sacred Passion from 
sunset of Thursday to Friday afternoon peculiar to the Kanarese 
Christians. 

The fourth section contains a life of the Mother of God (Deva 
Mateya Charitre), Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The fifth section contains lives of some saints (Archasistara ngapak 
jnananghi) — 

St. Stanislaus Kostka, a novice of the Society of Jesus, 

St. Clement, Pope and Martyr (Archa Santappara Charitre). 
St. Juliana, Virgin and Martyr (Archa Julianammara Charitre). 
St. Laetitia (Archa Letisyammara Charitre), 

St. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr (Archa Ceciliammara Charitre). 
St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr (Archa Agnesammara Charitre). 
St. Theodora, Virgin and Martyr (Archa Devadanammara 
Charitre). 

Taking it as a whole, I find that the volume is a complete exposition 
of Christian truths, Christian morals, Christian perfection—a veritable 
mine of religious instruction and a multum in parvo, 

In Volume III, Part I, pp. 144-145 of the Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, the learned Jesuit writer of the article “ The 
Marsden MSS. and Indian mission Bibliography "’, the Rev. H, 
Hosten, S.J., says: “It would be interesting to know whether the 
folio volume of the Marsden MSS. entered here under our No. 34 
represents the five volumes of de Almeida’s Jardim dos Pastores. 
If it does, an effort should be made on the Goa side to have the complete 
series republished. We need scarcely add that Konkani is often spoken 
of in old accounts as Kanarese.”’ 

On comparing as he suggests on p. 144 the contents of this folio 
volume with the contents of vol. i of Jardim dos Pastores (of 
Fr. Miguel de Almeida, 8.J., as stated in the Examiner, Bombay, 
22nd July to 19th August, 1922) also found in the Marsden Library, 
London, I find that (1) Jardim dos Pastores, vol. i, contains directions 
for the pastors of souls (missionaries) whereas ‘ Satya Upadesha " 


ae SO fe Boe 
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has a series of instructions directed to the faithful. (2) The former 
is written in Aonkani language and in Latin characters: the latter 
is written in Dravidian Aanarese characters and in the Dravidian 
Kanarese language. (3) The former begins (besides duties of pastors) 
with discourses for Christmas Day, discourses on Grace and birth of 
Christ, whereas the latter begins with discourses on God and His 
Existence and Attributes at the outset. (4) The first volume of the 
former completes the discourses (48) with Eternal Life including the 
passion of Our Lord (10th discourse), on Quinquagesima Sunday, 
whereas the latter has six sections (of which the third is on the 
passion) exposing serially all the Christian truths and morals. (5) The 
former is a series of Sunday sermons in order of the ecclesiastical 
year, but the latter is a complete exposition of Christian truths without 
following the order of Sundays. 

From this I conclude that Jardim dos Pastores is quite distinct 
from “ Satya Upadesha”’ both in language and script, scope and treat- 
ment, and has nothing in common with the former of which it is not 
a translation. From what I could gather, till now, about “ Satya 
Upadesha”’, I conclude that (a) it is a work of a Catholic writer, (b) 
who was a Jesuit missionary among Dravidian Kanarese people, (c) it 
18 a book of instruction probably put in the hands of catechists among 
remote Christian congregations. The book is well worth the trouble 
and expenses of republication, cost what it may. 

II. The other MS., No. 37, of the same collection is a small 
pamphlet in Kanarese language and character contaming a short 
exposition of Christian Doctrine for neophytes and children, in 
catechetical form of question and answer (dialogue) between a catechist 
or the missionary and his neophyte pupil, for initiation into Christian 
truths and practices. It is a pious treatise suggesting several pious 
practices and prayers (mantras) evidently of Catholic origin and 
containing invocations (pratina), a kind of litany as Rev. H. Hosten, 
5.J., remarks, As the matter of this MS. tallies fully with that of MS. 30 
in the same collection in Nagari characters and Mahratta language, 
the former is practically a translation of the latter, and must have 
been composed by the Jesuits of the Goa province, As the latter is 
in the same handwriting as that of the manuscripts of the Adipurana 
and the Devapurana, both of which are Fr. Stephens’ works, I conclude 
that the author of the Mahratti MS., No. 30, which was subsequently 
translated into Dravidian Kanarese (the MS. No. $7) must be the same 
as that of the Christian Purana, 











SUMMARY OF A THESIS FOR DEGREE OF PD. 
PANJABI SUFI POETS 
By Laswantrt Rama Keisuna, 1934 


The title of the thesis denotes the Safi poets who wrote in the 
Panjabi language, and not those who merely belonged to the 
Panjab. The period dealt with is a.p. 1460 to 1900. 

Before entering into an account of the poets and their poetry we 
have in an introductory chapter briefly sketched Sifiism outside 
India, followed by a description of its growth and development in 
the Panjab. Here we have also classified different trends of Sifi 
thought into separate schools, The verse-forms, the technical terms, 
and other peculiarities of Paijjabi Safi poetry have been fully explained. 

The following few chapters have been devoted to life-histories 
and to the discussion at length of the works of the outstanding poets 
representing various schools. In these chapters a few specimens 
from each poet's verse are transliterated and literally translated. 
The poets are Ibrahim Farid, Madho Lil Husain, Sultan Bahai, Bullhe 
Shah, Ali Haidar, Fard Fagir, Hashim Shih, and Karam Alj. 

In the chapter that follows, are discussed some Sifis who, thouch 
unknown to the public, appear to have been good poets. A few 
examples, to illustrate their mystic ideas, and taken from the extant 
portions of their manuscripts, are given. 

The last chapter deals with those Safi poets who, from a literary 
view-point, were of little importance. 

Throughout this dissertation we have clearly indicated the sources 
of our information for the life accounts, the works, and mystic ideas 
of the poets. All verse quotations are taken from books, the 
authenticity of which is established either by finds of manuscripts or 
by unanimous acceptance of them by Panjabis of every denomination. 
Information gathered from guardians of shrines and the minstrels 
attached to them, the descendants of the poets and the learned, has 
been referred to as such. 

A bibliography of books, journals, and pamphlets consulted or 
quoted is appended. 
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Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen 
Von Py W. Scamiupr 


M Jahre 1928 erschien be? Luzac in London ein Buch unter 

— dem Titel Munda—Magyar-Méori. An Indian link between the 
Antipodes, New Tracks of Hungarian Origins. Der Verfasser dieses 
Buches, Herr W. F, von Hevesy, der sich hier unter dem Pseudonym 
F. A. Uxbond verbarg, verehrte mir ein Exemplar (15. 1. 29) mit 
seiner persdnlichen Widmung und bat mich, dariiber eine Besprechung 
zu verdffentlichen, Obwohl ich die schéne Alliteration des Titels 
+, Munda—Magyar—Maori ““ und den grossen Mut, den der Verfasser 
bei der Konstruktion seiner Theorie zeigte, anerkennen musste, 
konnte ich mich doch nicht entschliessen, der Sache niiher zu treten. 
Vielleicht werden die Linguisten den Grund dafiir verstehen, wenn 
ich thnen einige Einzelheiten des Buches hervorhebe. In der ersten 
Hialfte (8. 1- -110) bemiiht sich der Autor, den Beweis einer Affinitit 
zwischen dem Ungarischen und dem Maori zu erbringen und zwar 
nur des Ungarischen ganz allen, ohne die anderen ugro-finnischen 
Sprachen auch nur zu nennen. Im zweiten Teil des Buches zieht er 
die Munda-Sprache als Stiitzpunkt zwischen diesen beiden so weit von 
einander entfernten Sprachen herbei; aber auch hier wird die 
Mundasprache einzig und allein mit der ungarischen Sprache in 
Beziehung gebracht, nicht mit den iibrigen ugro-finnischen Sprachen. 
Unter diesen Umstinden konnte ich mich nicht entschliessen, mich 
mit diesem Buch niher zu befassen, obwohl sein Verfasser die von 
mir aufgestellten linguistischen Gruppen der austro-asiatischen und 
austrischen Sprachen annahm und seine These auf die Verwandt- 
schaft des Maori und des Munda stiitzte. Er versichert, dass die 
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Munda-Sprachen ganz tren die Grundziige der austro-asiatischen 
Sprachen (5. 134) bewahrt erhalten haben. Ohne eine Einschriinkung 
erkennt er sogar (S. 145): ,, Besides prefixes and suffixes Munda 
languages make use of infixes,“‘ und er bemiiht sich, Infixe auch im 
Ungarischen zu finden. Endlich, nachdem er eine ganze Reihe von 
angeblichen Ahnlichketten zwischen Munda und Maori zitiert hat, 
zogert er nicht, folgenden Satz niederzuschreiben (8. 147): ,, They 
suggest the question whether Magyar ts not much more closely allied 
to the Austric-Munda-Lanquages than to any other family and that it 
should therefore be classed with it instead of with the Finne-Ugrian 
(Uralian) Family, even though it may possess some common features 
with the latter,“* 1 

Ein Jahr spiter erschien ein Artikel unter dem Titel ,, On W. 
Schmidt's Munda-Mon-Khmer Comparisons. Does an Austric 
Family of Languages exist ?“ im Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Languages (vi, 1930, 8. 187-200), diesmal unterzeichnet von Herrn 
von Hevesy, ohne dass er darin eine Erwaihnung seines friiheren Buches 
gemacht hatte. Herr von Hevesy nimmt hier in einer Reihe wichtiger 
Punkte eine Stellung ein, die ganz entgegengesetzt ist derjenigen, 
die er in seinem Buche vertreten hatte. LEinerseits kennzeichnet 
dieser grundsatzliche Wechsel einen wirklichen Fortachritt, anderseits 
aber ruft er neue Kritiken hervor. Zuniichst verliisst er seine These, 
dass die ungarische Sprache vielmehr eine Munda-Sprache sei als eine 
ugro-finnische ; er behauptet jetzt im Gegenteil, dass die Munda- 
sprachen den letzteren angehéren. Zweitens lisst er aus der Trias 
Munda-Magyar—Maori das zweite Glied verschwinden, ohne ein Wort 
dariiber zu sagen. Drittens stellt er, ohne seine friihere giinstige 
Stellung der austro-asiatischen Gruppe und der austrischen Sprachen- 
familie gegeniiber zu erwahnen, sich zur letzteren feindlich, weil, wie 
er jetzt behauptet, die Mundasprachen nicht zur austro-asiatischen 
Gruppe und zur austrischen, sondern zur ugro-finnischen Sprache 
gehéren. Die Logik dieser Bejahung ist nicht sehr einleuchtend, 
denn wenn auch die Mundasprachen nicht zu den austro-asiatischen 
Sprachen gehiren wiirden, bliebe noch eine grosse Anzahl anderer 
austro-asiatischer Sprachen tibrig (Khasi, Palaung-Wa-Riang, Mon- 
Khmer, Moi, Bahnar, Bersisi, Senoi, Nikobar, Semang), die mit den 
austronesischen Sprachen immer noch die linguistische austriache 
Familie bilden wiirden. 


* Kursiv von Herrn von Hevesy. 
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Aber der Autor bemiiht sich, in diesem Artikel zu beweisen, dass 
die Vergleiche der Santali-Wérter mit solchen anderer austro- 
asiatischer Sprachen, die ich in meinem kleinen Buch Die Mon- 
Khmer-Voélker vorgebracht habe, zu 70°, falach seien; denn sie 
setzen praefixe Bildungen voraus, wihrend es sich nach seiner Memnung 
um Suthixe handle. 

Selbst wenn auch alle diese Wortvergleiche mit Recht kritisiert 
worden wiren, was durchaus nicht der Fall ist, so wiirden sie nicht 
mehr als den fiinften Teil der von mir vorgebrachten Ahnlichkeiten 
bilden, und einige der wichtigsten wiiren vom Verfasser iiberhaupt 
nicht beriihrt worden. Im iibrigen hat v. Hevesy die zahlreichen 
grammatischen Beziehungen der Munda-Sprachen mit den austro- 
asiatischen und austronesischen Sprachen ganz weggelassen. Er schien 
sich tibrigens selbst eine Tiir fiir den Riickzng offen zu halten, indem 
er schrieb (S. 199): ,, We do not want to assert that there are no 
common elements between Santali and Khmer, etc., etc., but they are 
very few; further, even a part of them relates to terms connected 
with the manifestations of civilisation, thus are probably loanwords."* 
Ich werde spiter zeigen, dass diese beiden Behauptungen vollstindig 
unhaltbar sind, 

Im Jahre 1932 liess Herr von Hevesy in Wien neuerdings ein 
Buch erscheinen, das recht umfangreich war. Dieses Buch fihrt den 
geniigend langen und energischen Titel Finniseh-Ugrisches aus Indien. 
Es gilt keine austrische Sprachfamilie, Das vorarische Indien finniach- 
Ugrisch. Hier fihrt der Verfasser nach jeder Richtung hin im positiven 
und negativen Sinne den Wechsel semer Front durch, ohne ihn aber als 
den ganz radikalen Wechsel erkennen zu lassen, der er ist, ausgenommen 
da, wo er auf Seite 350 folgenden bescheidenen Satz einfiigt : ,,...denn 
auch wir sind der Versuchung einst unterlegen, im Verlauf einer 
Studie (Uxbond, Munda—Magyar-Maori) die sich dabei aufdringenden 
linguistischen Fragen mit noch weit unzulinglicheren Mitteln 
anzugehen,“* 

Es ist sicher, dass Herr von Hevesy sich inzwischen tiefere und 
genauere Kenntnisse in den ugro-finnischen Sprachen angeeignet hat. 
Er zieht den Nutzen daraus, dass er einen eingehenden Vergleich 
der Laute, der Wortbildung, der Grammatik und des Wortschatzes 
der Munda-Sprachen mit den ugro-finnischen durchfiihrt. Damit hat 
er eine anerkennenswerte Arbeit geleistet. Ich lege indes seinen 
Vergleichen der Laute (5. 17 ff.) weniger Bedeutung bei, denn er bemiiht 
sich nicht einmal das Vorkommen derselben Vokale und Konsonanten 
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oder ihren Wechsel in denselben Worten zu zeigen, um damit cine 
feste Basis der phonetischen Regeln zu erreichen. Er will vor allem 
die Unterschiede im Wechsel der Laute feststellen und rechnet nicht 
mit der Méglichkeiten, dass es sich dabei nicht um einen Wechsel der 
Laute, sondern um einen solchen der Prifixe und Suffixe handelt, 
die, was ihre Laute anbetrifft, von einander ganz unabhingig sind. 
Er kam auch gar nicht dazu, die Tatsache zu erliutern, dass die ugro- 
finnischen Sprachen keine cerebralen und nasalen Konsonanten 
besitzen, die aber nicht allein fiir die Munda-Sprachen charak- 
teristisch sind, sondern fiir alle austro-asiatischen Sprachen eine 
wichtige Rolle spielen. Eine giinstigere Aussicht mag man semen 
Bemithungen zuschreiben, wo er gewisse Munda-Suffixe der Worthildung 


in Beziehung gebracht hat mit solchen, die in den ugro-finnischen 


Sprachen vorkommen (8S. 45 ff.). Es scheint mir ein Verdienst des 


Verfassers zu sein, gezeigt zu haben, dass die suffixale Bildung der 


Munda-Sprachen sehr verbreitet und wichtiger ist, als ich dies in 
meinen Mon-Khmer-Sprachen dargelegt hatte (5. 15, 47 ff.), Ich will 
ebenfalls glauben, dass er auch eine Anzahl Ubereinstimn 

den suffixalen Bildungen festgestellt hat. Da ich aber kein okaian 
im Ugro-Finnischen bin, kann ich hierin kein massgebendes Urteil 
abgeben. Auf jeden Fall aber muss die Vergleichung mit viel mehr 
Exaktheit vorgenommen werden; denn bei einer grésseren Anzahl 
von Fiillen, die ich untersucht habe, konstatierte ich, dass die 
semasiologischen Nuancen, die er fiir seinen Vergleich der Suffixe 
benatigte, in den angegebenen Fallen in den Sprachen selbst nicht 








~ gu finden waren, sondern nur von thm selbst hergestellt wurden. Er 


geht auch ohne Zweifel viel zu weit, wenn er in den beiden linguistischen 
Gruppen nicht allein die einfachen Suffixe, sondern anch die zusammen- 
gesetzten wiederfinden will. 

Die Lage wird noch weniger giinstig, und teilweise geradezu ver- 
zweifelt beim Vergleich der grammatischen Formen. Es ist ganz 
unfassbar, dass der Verfasser in zwei oder drei sehr seltenen und 
selbst; fraglichen Formen der Munda-Sprachen cinen Zusammenhang 
zu finden sucht mit den Komparativ-Suffixen mb (66), mp (pp), die 
den ugrofinnischen eigen sind (8. 73). Mehr Wert hat sein Vergleich 
des Pluralsuffixes & in den beiden Gruppen (5. 74) und der Existenz 
emes Unterschiedes im Konkretum und Abstraktum im Substantiv, 
demonstrativen Pronomen, im unbestimmten und fragenden Fiirwort, 
Aber er macht aussiclitslose Anstrengungen, wenn er sich der Miihe 
unterzieht, die persinlichen Fiirwérter der Munda-Sprachen mit den 
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ugro-finnischen in Zusammenhang zu bringen, wihrend die enge 
Beziehung der ersteren zu denen der austro-asiatischen Sprachen 
offen zutage liegt. Man ist zufrieden, zu sehen, dass Herr von Hevesy 
nicht mehr versucht, in den ugro-finnischen Sprachen inklusive und 
exklusive Formen im Flural des Personalpronomens zu finden, die 
in den austro-asiatischen und austronesischen Sprachen so verbreitet 
sind (8. 88). Wo er das Pronomen personale behandelt (5. 89 f.), 
unterlasst er die Hervorhebung der charakteristischen Unterscheidung 
in den Munda-Sprachen, die unmittelbare Anhingung des Possessivums 
an das Substantiv allein bei den Verwandtschaftenamen, vorzunechmen, 
wiihrend bei den anderen Substantiven die Possessiva an das Suffix 
ta angehaingt werden. Es ist wenig Hoffnung, die Anstrengungen des 
Autors mit Erfolg gekroént zu sehen, wenn er eine Bezichung zwischen 
den Systemen der Deklination und Konjugation der beiden Gruppen 
aufstellen will (8. 92 ff). Dass mit den Systemen im ganzen nichts 
zu machen ist, mit dem einen wie dem anderen, ist evident, und der 
Autor selbst hat dies schon erkannt; es geniigt ihm, nur die Wurzeln 
der entwickelten und festen Formen der ugro-finnischen Sprachen in 
den Munda-Sprachen zu finden. Das ist aber ein sehr gefahrliches 
Unternehmen ohne Kenntnis der phonetischen Gesetze der beiden 
Gruppen. 

Nun kommt v.Hevesy am Ende des Buches zu den Infixen, 
denen es natiirlich gebiihrt hatte, frither beriicksichtigt zu werden, 
u. zw. gleich nach den Prii- und Suffixen. Diese Verspiitung ist ein 
deutliches Zeichen dafiir, dass der Verfasser selbst sich bewusst war, dass 
sich hier die gefihrlichsten Klippen fiir seine These, dass die Munda- 
Sprachen den ugro-finnischen angehérten, finden, Das gerade ist 
der Grund, weshalb er solange mit der Behandlung der Infixe gezégert 
hat, Er wusste schon, dass er hier kein Argument fiir seme These 
finden wiirde; er war aber zufrieden, dass er auf keine Argumente 
dagegen stiess. 

Bevor wir nun mit der Priifung seiner Anstrengungen, sich vor 
dieser drohenden Gefahr zu schiitzen, beginnen, wollen wir einen 
Blick auf die Elemente werfen, die in etwa fiir seine These sprechen 
kiimnten, dass die Munda-Sprachen zu den ugro-finnischen gehdéren. 
Wir kdnnen hierfiir beiseite lassen den Vortrag, den Herrn von Hevesy 
fiir den 3. internationalen linguistischen Kongress 1933 ,, Die Munda- 
Sprachen Indiens, finnisch-ugrische Sprachen‘ vorbereitet hatte ; 
denn er ist nichts als ein kurzer Auszug aus seinem friiheren Buch. 
Aber es ist interessant zu lesen, was er sich gezwungen sieht, am 
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Schlusse zu bekennen: ,,Obwohl diese Neuigkeit in der Finno- 
Ugristik [v. Hevesy’s Artikel], auf welche ich die Aufmerksamkeit 
lenkte, von mir seit einem Jahr zugiinglich gemacht worden war, 
hat, ausgenommen der kurze und oberflichliche Bericht von Sauvageot, 
kein Finno-Ugrist, so viel ich weiss, Notiz davon genommen. Die 
Behauptung eines Zusammenhanges mit Indien, hat vor allem nicht 
die Sympathien der ungerischen Gelehrien gefunden.“ Wenn Herr 
von Hevesy sich hier tiber diese vollige Ablehnung seiner These 

ero-finnischen Autoritéten beschwert, so 
=arae toh mich fiir ihn einsetzen. Vom Standpunkt der allgemeinen 

Linguistik scheint es mir nicht ausgeschlossen zu sein, einen gewissen 
Zusammenhang der Munda-Sprachen mit den ugro-finnischen, sowie 
eine gewisse Anzahl von Elementen, die beiden gemein sind, anzuneli- 
men: so in der Wortbildung, der Grammatik und vielleicht auch im 
Wortschatz, Aber in positiver Hinsicht halte ich es fiir unzweifelhaft, 
dass die Munda-Sprachen nicht als eine Untergruppe der ugro- 
finnischen Sprachen betrachtet werden kénnen; sondern sie allein 
sind allen anderen entgegengesetzt. Aber ich halte auch diese letztere 
Ansicht fiir wenig wahrscheinlich, wiihrend viel mehr Griinde fiir 
eine andere These sprechen, und zwar die folgende: Auf eine austro- 
asiatische Grundlage der Munda-Sprachen haben zu einer gewissen 
Zeit und in einer gewissen Gegend ugro-finnische Sprachen einen 
Einfluss ausgeiibt, der noch zu bestimmen sein wird, der aber ohne 
Zweifel ausserhalb Indiens, vielleicht noch an der nérdlichen Grenze 
Indiens, wirksam war. 

Wenn wir uns bis jetzt mit dem Wert der positiven These des 
Herrn von Hevesy beschiftigten, niimlich dass die Munda-Sprachen 
den ugro-finnischen angehdren sollen, miissen wir uns noch ein weniz 
mit seiner negativen These befassen, dass die Munda-Sprachen nicht 
den austro-asiatischen Sprachen angehiren. Wie ich auch schon 
gesagt habe, hat er selbst die sehr richtige Empfindung dafir gehabt, 
dass eben hier die grosse Bedeutung der Infixe der Munda-Sprachen 
hervortreten werde. Man muss ihm danken, dass er den Versuch 
seines zweiten Artikels nicht mehr erneut hat, auch in den ugro- 
finnischen Sprachen Infixe zu finden. Er bekennt also stillechweigend, 
dass sie keine Infixe kannten. Wer nun aber auch nur wenig in der 
allgemeinen Linguistik bewandert ist, weiss, wie selten in den Sprachen 
der Welt die wahre Infigierung —d.h. die Infigierung konsonantischer 
Elemente in den Wortstamm oder selbst in die Wurzel — vertreten ist, 
Auf diese Art wird die Existenz einer solchen Infigierung in Sprachen, 
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die nicht sehr von einander entfernt sind, immer ein sehr wichtiges 
Moment fiir die frilhere innere Verwandtachaft dieser Sprachen bilden, 
das um so mehr, wenn ein grosser Teil dieser Infixe selbat identisch 
ist. Dass sich dieses zweifache Moment fiir die austro-asiatischen 
Sprachen realisiert findet, und damit auch fiir die Munda-Sprachen 
und die austronesischen Sprachen, habe ich schon zur Geniige in 
meinen ,, Mon-Khmer-Sprachen “ (8. 14, 43) festgestellt. Dieser 
Hinweis ist von ebenso grosser Bedeutung wie der, dass in allen 
benachbarten linguistischen Gruppen die Infigierung fehlt. 

Herr von Hevesy bemiiht sich, den Gefahren zu entgehen, die 
von hier aus seine negative und positive These bedrohen, indem er 
versichert, dass die Infigierung, massgebend fiir die wirklichen austro- 
asiatischen Sprachen, von nebensichlicher Bedeutung in den Munda- 
Sprachen werde (8. 107f.). Diese Behauptung kann im Angesicht 
der wirklichen Tatsachen nicht aufrecht erhalten werden. Die 
Infigierung wird in allen anderen austro-asiatischen Sprachen in 
demselben Masse angewendet wie auch in den Munda-Sprachen. 
Sowohl in der einen als auch in der anderen Gruppe sind Sprachen, 
die sie intensiv anwenden, aber auch andere, bei denen die Verwendung 
abgeflaut ist, und es sind sowohl in der einen als auch in der anderen 
oft vorkommende wie auch seltene Infixe. Aber die Tatsache, dass 
in den Munda-Sprachen zwei Infixe sind, die den anderen austro- 
asiatischen Sprachen ganz fehlen, wie & und (, beweist, dass die 
- ‘Infigierung fiir die Munda-Sprachen kein fremdes Klement ist, was 
auch sehr schwierig zu verstehen wiire, sondern aus dem lebendigen 
Genius der Sprache hervorgeht. Es ist also sicher, dass die Infigierung 
im allgemeinen und die Identitat mehrerer Infixe im besonderen eine 
starke Stiitze fiir die innere Verwandtschaft der Munda-Sprachen 
mit den austro-asiatischen darstellt, 

Ich glaube nicht, dass ich hier alle anderen Momente noch eingehend 
behandeln muss, die ich in meinen ,, Mon-Khmer-Sprachen “ 
(S. 14 ff, 36) zu Gunsten der These vorgebracht habe, dass die Munda- 
Sprachen zuniichst zu den austro-asiatischen und mit diesen die 
austronesischen Sprachen zur linguistischen austrischen Familie 
gehéren, namlich : 

1) die Identitat des phonetischen Systems ; 

2) die Gleichheit der Wortbildung in einer Prifigierung ersten 
und zweiten Grades, in einer Infigierung und Suffigierang. 

3) In einer urspriinglichen Postposition des Genetivs, der in den 
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Munda-Sprachen in der Suffigierung der possessiven Formen 
erhalten 1st ; 

4) das Vorkommen eimes Inklusivs und Exklusivs der 1. Person 
Plural des Pronomen Possessivum bei einigen dieser Sprachen ; 

5) das Vorkommen eines Dual und Trial des Pronomens 
Possessivum ebenfalls in vielen dieser Sprachen. 

Diese Elemente wurden von Herrn von Hevesy nicht bestritten. 
Aber er hat seine ganzen Bemiihungen angewendet gegen die Einheit 
des Wortschatzes, die ich als sechstes diesen fiinf Elementen anreihte. 
Wie ich schon gesagt habe, macht er das Zugestandnis, dass diese 
Sprachen wohl gemeinsame Elemente haben, aber er behauptet, 
1) dass ihre Zahl sehr beschrankt ist, 2) dass ein Teil davon in den 
+ manifestations of civilization bestehe und nun vermutlich 
Lehnworte darstellen.! 

Aber keine dieser beiden Behauptungen ist richtig. Selbst wenn 
man diejenigen meiner Wortvergleiche, die von ihm als falsch 
bezeichnet wurden, wegliesse, wovon aber gar nicht die Rede sein 
kann, bliebe ihre Zah] noch sehr gross; auch befinden sich darunter 
die gebrauchlichsten und intimsten Worte, iiber die eine Sprache 
verfiigt. Diese sind: 1) das Pronomen Personale der [. und IT. Person 
singularis ; 2) das Pronomen demonstrativum; 3) die Zahlen von 
I-6; 4) Worte, die Kérperteile bezeichnen: Auge, Nase, Mund, 
Hand, rechte Hand, Brust, Fuss, Oberschenkel, Blut, Knochen und 
Exkrement ; 5) die folgenden Worte, welche Verwandtschaftagrade 
darstellen: Sohn, Ahne, Vater, Mutterbruder, Neffe, Gatte, jiingere 
Gattin, Hiuptling, Dorf, Fremder; 6) Tiernamen: Tiger, Ratte, 
Vogel, Ente, Pfau, Fisch, Ameise, Wanze, Laus, Fliege, Raupe ; 
7) folgende Worte bezeichnend Naturobjekte : Wasser, Wald, Sonne, 
Wind, Morgenrot, Nacht, Reis, Baumwolle, Rotang, Eisen; 8) 
Adjektive: weit, klein, fett, lange, dicht, klar, herb, nachfolgend, 
durstig; 9) Verba; heben, essen, sich baden, nennen, fithlen, gihnen, 
sterben, eingraben, flechten, weben, Baumwolle schneiden, schreien, 
leuchten. 

Unter diesen Worten sind mehrere, deren gemeinsame austro- 
asiatischen Formen eine ganz eigene Gestalt gerade beim Santali 
annehmen, was Herrn von Hevesy entgangen ist: der Endvokal 
ist nicht mehr am Ende, sondern zwischen den beiden Anfangskon- 
sonanten : so wird aus bri-Wald im Santali bir; aus sni- Sonne, sivi: 
aus kni Ratte, hon hon; Ha Tiger, kul; ymu, num Name num, 

* Bull. School of Oriental Stud. vi, 1930, $. 199. 
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Wenn ich nun zur Priifung der Vergleiche der Mundaworte mit 
denen der ugro-finnischen Sprachen schreite, die Herr von Hevesy 
durchgefiihrt hat (p. 115 bis 328), so ist die Zahl der Vergleiche beim 
ersten Blick iiberwiiltigend gross, es sind 1134! Es fehlen aber 
darunter zuverliassige Vergleiche des Pronomen personale, des 
Numerales, dann der Worter, welche Teile des Karpera bezeichnen, 
der Tiere, Pflanzen, Naturkérper und der gebriiuchlichsten Natur- 
gegenstiinde, Was er am Oftesten bringt, ist der Vergleich emer 
Wortwurzel aus der einen Gruppe mit dem Worte selbst aus der 
anderen : das ist aber eine Methode, die, ohne vorher die phonetischen 
Gesetze festgestellt zu haben, sehr gefihrlich ist, was mir jeder 
wirkliche Linguist zugeben wird. 

Die Zahl der 1134 Vergleiche halt aber auch bei weitem nicht emer 
ernsten Priifung stand, Denn erstens hat Herr von Hevesy in seine 
Liste Lehnwérter aus dem Hindi, Bengali, Desi, Bihar und Sanskrit, 
aufgenommen die natiirlich nichts mit einem inneren Zusammenhang 
dieser zwei linguistischen Gruppen zu tun haben und daher beiseite 
gelassen werden miissen, Zweitens hat er eine unglaublich grosse 
Zahl von Vergleichen gesammelt, die er selbst als fraglich bezeichnet. 
Drittens sind in der Liste eine grosse Anzahl von Vergleichen, die 
schon beim ersten Blick als unzutreffend erscheinen, Ich habe 
mir die Mihe gegeben, die Liste bis zu Nummer 500 zu untersuchen, 
das Resultat ist folgendes: 170 Lehnworter, 100 fragliche Vergleiche, 
90 unhaltbare Vergleiche, zusammen 360. Auf diese Weise bleiben 
von den 500 vom Verfasser angefithrten Vergleichen nur 140 als 
weniger verdichtig. Es blieben also von der Gesamtzahl der 1154 
Vergleiche des Verfassers annahernd 300 iibrig; aber ich glaube, dass 
selbst von diesen noch ein Teil ausgeschieden werden miisste. 

Das Endresultat der ganzen Untersuchung der positiven und 
negativen These des Herrn von Hevesy kann kein anderes sein als 
dieses : Die Munda-Sprachen gehoren, was ihren Ursprung anbelangt, 
den austro-asiatischen Sprachen und zusammen mitden austronesischen 
der austrischen Sprachfamilie an. Sie haben gemeinsam mit ihnen 
urspriinglich die Nachstellung des Genetivs und die Prifigierung 
neben der Infigierung. Spiter kamen sie in Beritihrung mit Sprachen, 
welche die Voranstellung des Genetivs und die Suffigierung iibten, 
und durch den Einfluss dieser Sprachen wurden diese zwei Elemente 
auch in die Munda-Sprachen eingefiihrt. Frither glaubte ich, dass 
es die Dravida-, die arischen oder die tibeto-chinesischen Sprachen 
seien, welche diesen Einfluss ausiibten, Jetzt verneine ich nicht 
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die Moglichkeit, und selbst auch die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass auch 
die ugrofinnischen Sprachen solch einen Einfluss auf die Munda- 
Sprachen ausiibten, Es ist die Aufgabe der Ugro-Finnisten, diese 
Frage zu untersuchen. 

Herr von Hevesy klagt bitter, dass sie sich weigern dies zu tun. 
Ich finde diese radikale éuriickweisung nicht begriindet, aber sie 
scheint mir verstindlich und gerechtfertigt in einiger Hinsicht. Das 
hohe materielle und formelle Niveau, das die Vergleichung der ugro- 
finnischen Sprachen bereits erreicht hat, lisst ihre Vertreter zigern, 
neben diese Sprachen eine Sprachengruppe zu stellen, die, wie die der 
Munda-Sprachen, noch wenig bekannt und noch nicht gut in sich selbst 
studiert sind. Aber die Erfillung dieser letzteren Aufgabe ist heute 
ausgeschlossen wegen der Unzulinglichkeit des Materials, das uns 
tur Zeit noch zur Verfiigung steht. Wenn aber das grosse Worterbuch 
des Santali von Rev. Bédding und die Munda-Enzyklopaedie von 
Rey. P. Hoffmann fertig sein, und auch noch emige Grammatiken 
und Worterbiicher anderer Munda-Sprachen vorhanden sein werden, 
dann wird man diesen Versuch machen kénnen. 

Ich hoffe, dass Herr von Hevesy teilnehmen wird an diesen 
Arbeiten und uns einige Spezialstudien iiber die einzelnen Munda- 
Sprachen etwa von der Art wie meine Studien iiber die Lautverhiltnisse 
der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen, der Khasi-Sprache, der Gruppe Palaung- 
Wa-Riang, und der Sprachen der Sakai und Semang  liefern 
wird. Erst nach solchen Arbeiten wiirde er schliesslich auch ein 
kleines Biichlein veréffentlichen kénnen iiber die Munda-Sprachen und 
ihre Beziehungen, wie ich es vor 30 Jahren verdffentlicht hahe mit 
meinen Mon-Khmer-Sprachen, ein Bindeglied zwischen den Sprachen 
Mittelasiens und Ozeaniens (Braunschweig, 1906). Ich bin absolut 
sicher, dass nach solchen tieferen und soliden Stndien Herr von Hevesy 
mir nicht mehr bestreiten wird, dass die Munda-Sprachen in ihrem 
Ursprung und auch in vielen ihrer Elemente zu den austroasiatischen 
Sprachen angehéren, sondern er wird selbst schine, neue Beweise 
fiir diese These liefern. Er wird dann auch schon seit lingerer Zeit 
etkannt haben, dass kaum einer von den wenigen Gelehrten, die er jetzt 
als Anhinger seiner heutigen These angibt, ernstlich die Existenz der 
linguistischen austroasiatischen Gruppe zu der die Munda-Sprachen 
gehéren, bestreiten wollte, wie auch nicht die der austrischen Sprach- 
familie, die aus den beiden Gruppen der austroasiatischen und der 
‘ustronesischen Sprachen besteht. 


Notes on the Arabic Materials 
Early o LSE 


By H. A. R. Gras 


fi Bec publication of the first volume of M. René Grousset’s history 
of the Crusades, which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, brings 
out again, and all the more vividly because of its wealth of detail 
and effort to present a complete and rounded-off picture, the very 
serious gaps in Orientalist research on this period, Whereas the study 
of the Western and Greek sources has progressed to a point at which 
it may be said that little more remains to be done, research on the 
Oriental sources is incredibly backward. The European scholar has 
at his disposal, apart from the topographical studies of van Berchem ! 
and M. René Dussaud,t only two works of any size, Derenbourg’s 
study of Usima ibn Mungidh,* and Professor W. B. Stevenson's 
The Crusaders in the East (Cambridge, 1907), together with such 
articles as those on the Syrian cities by Honigmann and others in 
the Encyclopaxdia of Islam. Valuable as these are, they do not carry 
him very far, Usima presents a lively picture of certain aspects of 
Syrian life, but he was a minor figure and the scope of his material 
‘< too restricted, Professor Stevenson attempted for the first time 
to situate the Crusaders in their eastern surroundings, but the rain 
object of his work was the careful sifting of the Oriental sources for 
data of political history and chronology. = 
It is not, however, one or two general works which are required ; 
‘+ is a whole series of monographs on important figures, on specific 
aspects of the political and social life of the time, and on the Oriental 
sources themselves. Not a single political figure prior to Saladin and 
the Third Crusade—Tughtagin, Tl-Ghazi, Zanki, Nir ad-Din—has 
ever been studied in detail; we know next to nothing of the com- 
position of the population In the various regions of Syria, their relations 
with one another and with ‘Iriq and Egypt, or of the significance 
of the Shiite, and more especially the Batini, movements in Syria : 
the criticism of the Oriental sources, Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian, 


for the History of the 


0 fl me, 





1“ Notes sur les Croisades in Journal Asiatique, 102, mai-juin. 
* Topographit historique de la Syrie (Paris, 1927). 
® Tie d’Ousama (Ousdmna itn Mounkidh, Ire Partie, Paris, 1889). 
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has not even begun. Failing these, the Muslim princes and peoples 
remain, even in M, Grousset’s work, so many lay figures, a kind of 
vague patchwork backcloth against which the Western knights make 
a brave enough show, until it presently falls down and envelops them, 
still valiantly s uggling, in its folds, 

It is not the object of the present paper to remedy these deficiencies 
forthwith, but to touch on certain points relating firstly to the social 
situation in Syria, and secondly to the Arabie sources, which have 
emerged in the course of several years’ study of the period of the 
early Crusades, 





I 


It is one of the principal services rendered by M. Grousset that, 
for the first time in any general history of the Crusades, he brings 
out the importance of the Byzantine “ Crusades" of the tenth century 
as the forerunners of the Latin Crusades, and as establishing a certain 
juridical claim by the Eastern Empire to the restoration of its former 
Syrian territories, the last of which it had lost only in 1084, But 
it has generally escaped notice that the same fact played a very 
important part in determining also the nature of the first Muslim 
reactions to the Latin Crusades, For more than a century the Muslims 
of Egypt, ‘Iriq, and Persia had been accustomed to the spectacle 
of Christian Principalities in Antioch and Mesopotamia, and even 


had long since ceased to hold any prominent place in the minds of 
its population. Muslims and Christians were intermingled with one 
another, especially after the extensive immigration of Armenians into 
northern Syria; Christians ruled over Muslims and Muslims over 
Christians, without interference from either side. Though the Christian 
states had been temporarily recovered by the Saljigids, the report 
that fresh Christian armies were on their way through Anatolia to 
recapture them roused no more than ordinary apprehensions.) and 
was regarded with comparative indi erence by all the Muslim princes 
except the one directly concerned, the ruler of Antioch itself, Yaghi 
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Siyan, That the newcomers were Franks, instead of Greeks, conveyed 
very little to them. The Crusaders’ occupation of Antioch and Edesss 
merely restored, from their point of view, the sfafus quo ante. The 
Fatimid wazir, al-Afdal, had been quick to seize the opportunity of 
renewing with them the traditional Fitimid-Byzantine defensive 
alliance against the Saljiiqids, temporarily interrupted in 1055.1 It is 
true that the negotiations came to nothing when the Franks 
themselves seized Jerusalem from the Egyptians, but even that failed 
to inspire an immediate uprush of religious feeling and of resolve to 
drive them out. It was not merely the disintegration of the Saljiiqid 
empire, therefore, which was responsible for the absence of any vigorous 
counter-attack from without. For a century and a half, Syria and 
Mesopotamia had been left to fight their own battles, with some 
intervention from Egypt, and for the most part Syria and Mesopotamia 
were left to fight them now. 

If this view be accepted, it is clearly a false conception to speak, 
as M. Grousset has done, of every offensive against the Latin states 
as a “ counter-crusade ”, No doubt every war against non-Muslims. 
from the days of Heraclius to those of ‘Abd al-Karim, has been styled 
a jihad by its supporters, but that in itself shows the cheapening 
of the term. What distinguished the Crusades was that they were 
& mass movement, in which men of all ranks and classes were caught 
and swept forward by a wave of emotion, There was nothing corre- 
sponding to this amongst the Muslims until the time of Nir ad-Din 
at the earliest, perhaps not until the time of Saladin. Some faint 
hint of it may doubtfully be detected in the undertakings of Mawdid, 
but even these were conducted as routine expeditions, differing in 
no respect from any others. Only in one minor episode of this period 
does one sense on the Muslim side something of the Crusaders’ 
exaltation of feeling, namely in the defence of Damascus against 
Baldwin IT's raid in January, 1126.7 

1 See Ibn Muyassar, ed. Masel, p. 7,and E. Laurent, Byzance ef fee Seljpourides, p. 22. 
The fact that the calculations of the Fatimid government were based upon the 
history of the earlier Byzantine invasions is noted by all historians; but there is a 
tendency to over-emphasize in this connection the importance of Jerusalem to the 
Fitimids. At the time of the First Crusade the possession of Jerusalem waa of 
little political importance, except as implying control of southern Palestine. It 
was the establishment of the seat of the Latin kingdom at Jerusalem that caused 
it to acquire subsequently the symbolic significance which it had by the time of 
argent of course, the disintegration of the local Syrian kingdom of Tutush 
was responsible for the absence of a united resistance within Syria. 

? Tbn al-Qalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 213 (Damascus Chronicle, 175). 
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It is almost equally misleading to regard the expeditions of the 
governors of Mogul as so many instances of Saljiiqid intervention, 
as when Karbiiqa, for example, arrives with a “grande armée 
seljugide”’.* None of the Oriental sourees suggest that Karbiiga 
had more than his own troops, together with those of his minor vassals 
and of Hims and Damascus. It should be recalled that, although he 
was formally recognized as governor of Mosul, Karbiiga had in fact 
captured it for himself with a force of adventurers only two years 
before,* and that on the arrival of the First Crusade the Saljiqid 

: engaged in Khurasin and almost immediately afterwards 
m the long civil wars between Barkiyarug and Muhammad. It is 
unlikely that there was a single Saljigid squadron in Karbiiqa’s force, 
and the size of his private ‘askar may be gauged from that of which 
his successor Jikirmish disposed in the battle of Harrin, namely 
3,000 horsemen.* The governors of Mosul were drawn into the conflict 
by the Frankish conquest of Edessa and the resulting political com- 
plications in the Jazira ; and even when they held an official mandate 
to engage the Franks, it in no way affected the essentially personal 
character and objects of their operations, unless perhaps under 
Mawdiid.* The one genuine instance of Saljiiqid intervention in the 
whole history of the Crusades was the expedition under Bursuq b. 
PUR the governor of Hamadhan, in 1115; and the authorities 
are Sf rly unanimous that this “* counter-crusade’’ was openly 
directed ‘saint the Muslim princes, and only as an afterthought 
against the Franks. It had the striking result of bringing into temporary 
existence a Syrian bloc, Franks and Muslims (except for two minor 
chieftains) making common cause against the Eastern invader, Several 
causes may be and have been assigned in explanation of this develop- 
ment, but in view of the absence of detailed studies of the principal 
characters concerned, it is premature to come to any definite con- 
clusions. But two points, at least, seem to emerge from the fact itself : 
one, that “ counter-crusade" was the last idea entertained by the 















' Grouset, pp. 97, 107. 
* Of. Encyc. of Salam, a.v. Kurbika, 

* Tbn al-Athir, ed, Tornberg, x, 256, 5-4 from foot; on the same expedition 
Sukmin had 7,000 Turkmen horsemen with him. Cf. the army of Saif ad-Din, prinoe 
of Mogul, early in 1176, when, with the aid of the Ortugids of Hign Kaifa and at 

‘fumerous forces assembled to join him, reaching 6,000 horsemen" {ibid., 
#83, 5-7). 
* In the Damasews Chronicle, p. 00, n. 4, there is a serious error: Mawdid 
was the son of a certain Altintagin, and was not the nephew of Karbigi. 
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princes of Syria and ‘Iraq alike at that time’; the other that the 
Franks had with surprising speed adapted themselves to the traditional 
atmosphere and alignments of Syrian politics. 

In regard to another aspect of the politico-social situation in 
Syria, the Sunni-Shi‘a schism, it is still difficult to reach absolute 
conclusions. A careful study of the scanty contemporary materials, 
nevertheless, leads to the impression that all historians of the Crusades 
have greatly exaggerated its significance in Syria at the time of the 
First Crusade and in the following decades. This is due partly to the 
fact that Western historians, seeking a guiding thread in the labyrinth 
of Oriental politics, have thought to find it in the religious schisms, 
and interpreting these as rival political groups have used them as a kind 
of universal clue*; partly (and herein is their excuse) that [bn al- 
Athir and the other writers of the Ayyubid and Mamlik periods 
were themselves obsessed to a great extent by an anti-Fatimid bias. 
In reality the lines of political division had little to do with dogmatic 
differences, and least of all in eleventh- and twelfth-century Syria. 
Had the Fatimids been inclined to religious intolerance, the case 
might have been different, but they were (apart from the personal 
eccentricity of al-Hakim) one of the most tolerant dynasties in Islam. 
If the Islamic world had been otherwise unified, the emergence of 
political Shi'ism would have been disastrous*; but though it pre- 
vented union, it was not in itself a prime cause of disunion. The 
healing of the schism was a necessary prelude to the union of forces 
against the Crusaders, but the schism was not a factor of importance 
in their first success. 

The real mainspring of Syrian politics, it can hardly be doubted, 
is to be found in the principle of “ beggar-my-neighbour" which 
had governed the relations of the amirs of Syria and Mesopotamia 
ever since the disintegration of the Caliphate. Where ambition, 
jealousy, and fear were the dominant motives, questions of religious 











1 The episode of the émeute at Baghdiid in 1111 (of. Grousset, 460-1) shows 
the Caliph himself, so far from being moved by the Syrian appeal, furious at the 
affront to his personal dignity and only restrained from taking violent measures 
against the ringleaders by the tact of the Sultan; see the original and more detailed 
account in the Damascus Chronicle, pp. 110-12. 

?M. Grousset, for example, secks to explain the refusal of Rudwiin of Aleppo 
to co-operate with the other Syrian princes and with Mawdid by his patronage of 
the Bétinis, thereby inverting cause and effect. The true reason is more probably 
to be sought in his embitterment at the repeated disappointment of his ambitions. 

4 As it was later on, in the sixteenth century; cf. A. J. Toynbee, A Sindy of 
History, vol. i (Oxford, 1934), pp. 347-400. 
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conformity and belief were of small account, Religion had long since 
abdicated the claim to control political action,’ and the only other 
restraining force, love of country, while not absent amongst the 
general population and possibly even such minor local chiefs as the 
Banfi Munqgidh, was obviously ineffective where foreign Turkish 
#overnors were concerned. No student of Islamic history in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries needs to be reminded that when the Saljiigid 
Rudwan of Aleppo declared for the Fatimids in 1097 in view of an 
alliance against Damascus, he was but following the footsteps of 
numerous amirs and princes, who had accepted or rejected the nominal 
suzerainty of one or other Caliph for the sake of securing a momentary 
tactical advantage over a local rival. Similarly, the readiness of 
Ibn “Ammar of Tripolis to assist the Franks and even to accept a 
quasi-protectorate, could find more than one parallel in the history 
of Syria since the days when the Arab Shi'ite Hamdanids of Aleppo 
had invoked the Byzantine protectorate and seen the great Basil Il 
himself hastening to defend them against their fellow-countrymen 
and co-sectaries, the Fatimids, 

Thus the refusal of Aleppo and Damascus, and that of Damascus and 
Egypt, to co-operate against the Crusaders were due to the same 
general causes, into which religion scarcely entered. In the former 
case, they took a personal form: the rivalry between the sons of 
Tutush, and in particular the resentment of Rudwan at the loss of 
Damascus.* In the second case, they were rather historical: the 
spectre of the former Egyptian occupation of Damascus on the one 
side, and of the former kingdom of Tutush on the other. The rulers 
of Damascus were afraid that the Fatimids should attempt to reassert 
their claim to the city ; the Egyptian government feared lest a restored 
Saljiiqid kingdom should attempt the coup which Tutush may have 
planned, but never carried out. Both sides were consequently not 
ill-pleased, in the long run, that the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
interposed a buffer between them—provided the buffer did not turn 
into a boa-constrictor. Nothing is more instructive in this connection 
than to observe the deliberate inertia of Damascus on the Palestine 
_ front between 1099 and 1105, while Godfrey and Baldwin I were 







4, ' This is, notwithstanding ite external conformity, the note sounded by Nizim 
al. Quik in the Siydse-Nadmah, and is frankly acknowledged by no less an authority 
than | al-Ghozill (fhyd ‘Clim ad-Din, ii, 124), 

2 pe possible influence exerted in this and similar situations by a certain historic 
zoni4gm™ between the populations of Aleppo and Damascus may be suspectecl, as 
i ‘-ntary factor, bot the whole subject awaits investigation, 
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engaged in establishing the kingdom and securing it against the 
Egyptian counter-attacks, and how, as soon as Tughtagin was con- 
vinced that the Egyptians were unable to dislodge the Crusaders, 
he willingly co-operated with them, not in combined attacks with 
full forces, but in minor operations designed to harass the Franks 
and prevent the expansion of the kingdom. Note, too, how the relations 
between Egypt and Damascus grew progressively more cordial, to 
the extent that Tughtagin even instigated Egyptian raids (if Tbn 
Muyassar ! is to be believed), and that finally he and his successors 
accepted Fatimid robes of honour and diplomas.* The same indifference 
to sectarian divisions was shown by Usama b. Mungqidh, who served 
Zanki and the Fatimids with equal zeal, by Ibn “Ammar of Tripolis, 
and even by the Egyptian wazir al-Afdal, whom the Fatimid history 
asserts to have been a fervent [sma‘ili? but the Damascus chronicler 
claims as “a firm believer in the doctrines of the Sunna’’.* Before 
the close of the twelfth century, however, there can be little doubt 
that Shi‘ism was thoroughly discredited in Syria, but it remains to 
be investigated how far the activities of the Batinis were responsible 
for this change, or whether it was a by-product of that waxing religious 
enthusiasm which led up to the real Counter-Crusade under the leader- 
ship of Saladin. 





II 

The second field in which Orientalist research has lagged behind, 
and which is a prerequisite for any real study of such problems as 
are touched on above, is the critical examination of the Oriental sources, 
Every historian of the early Crusades has up to the present used the 
Kamal of Tbn-al-Athir as the principal Arabic source, and has accepted 
his version of affairs under the control of Kamal ad-Din's Chronicle 
of Aleppo and Sibt ibn al-Jawzi's Mir'at az-Zaman, The recovery of 
Tbn al-Qalanisi’s Damascus Chronicle completely changes the situation. 
It is not only that [bn al-Qalanisi is a contemporary and reflects the 
contemporary attitude, whereas [bn al-Athir is permeated by the very 
different mentality of the thirteenth century,* nor is it that the former 


1 Ed. Masat, p. 63. 

® Damascus Chronicle, pp. 179, 280. According to Ibn Muyassar (p. 70) similar 
advances were made by the Fitimids also to Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi after his occupation 
of Aleppo. 

® Idris “Imad ad-Din: ‘Cyan al-AbsMr, vol. vii (MS, of Dr. A. H. al-Hammdani) ; 
ef. og-Sairafi, al-Jshdra ii man wdla'l-Wisira, ed. A. Mukhlis, 57-60, 

* p, 164 (Ibn al-Qulinisi, 204, 16: CI) Cade 3 ole) - >). 

* The point has already been observed by M. Grousset in a note to p. 510. 

TOL. VIL Part 4. 4u 
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veiws events from the angle of Damascus and the latter from the 
wider but more distant angle of Mogul. The important point for our 
present purpose is that Ibn al-Qalanisi is one of the original sources of 
Ibn al-Athir—the only one for this period so far recovered—and a com- 
parison of the two accounts enables us to investigate his methods of 
compilation, and to check in some degree the accuracy of his informa- 
tion in this portion of his chronicle. The results of this examination 
are not reassuring, and go to show that while Ibn al-Athir, because 
of his much wider field than that of either the Damascus or the 
Aleppo chroniclers, must always remain a principal source, he is not 
to be relied on in details of fact, of chronology, or of interpretation, 
and must always be used with caution.’ Outstanding though his 
work is, in comparison with the historians of his own age whose pro- 
ductions have come down to us, he is yet not entirely free from those 
romantic and empirical tendencies which are visible over a wide range 
of mediaeval Islamic literature. 

A detailed analysis being impossible within the limits of an article, 
it is proposed in the following paragraphs to examine briefly a few 
typical passages, illustrating how Ibn al-Athir’s methods may result 
in misleading or suspect information, and to touch still more briefly 
upon Kamal ad-Din’s work in the same connection. 

(1) Ibn al-Athir very frequently suppresses elements of the original 
narrative, and occasionally uses the rest to support a false interpreta- 
tion. Under a.#. 494 (1100-1) Tbn al-Qalinisi relates an attempt by 
Sukman b. Ortuq to recapture Sariij, and its recovery by the Franks. 


His text reads as follows: eS Gis yo) \K py er Ls 
JY (2 oe 3 races BL él J! ee ass “fal ee 
Li (ol ZsVi atey CT Ge a ately ca LE) (“In this 
year the amir Sukman b, Ortuq collected a great host of Turkmens and 
marched with them against the Franks of ar-Ruha [Edessa] and Sarij 
‘n the month of First Rabi’. He captured Sarij and was joined by 
a large body [i.e. of volunteers], while the Franks also collected their 


forces.””)? Ibn al-Athir, apparently because he found no account in 
his sources of the capture of Sariij, rewrites this and misrepresents it 


' Somewhat similar conclusions were reached by the writer some years ago 
after comparing Ubn al-Athir's narratives of the early history of the Arabs in Central 
Asin with his sources in Tabari and Baladburi. 

* Ed. Amedrog, p. 138; Damas, Chr., p. SO. 
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as the capture of Sarij: 24 G+ c3_— Aide Eval Cle psy 
OV OF WS. . lag 1S 45 Wg Aalto! US Sey et 
year the Franks captured the town of Sariij in Mesopotamia. The 
cause of this was the Franks had already captured ar-Ruha . . . and 
at this time Sukman collected a great host of Turkmens in Sarij 
and marched against them,”’)* 

(2) The frequency with which Ibn al-Athir alters the dates given 
by Ibn al-Qalanisi (and always does so wrongly)? raises a question 
of motive, which cannot be answered at present. But occasionally 
also he alters the tenor of a sentence or phrase in the original. An 
example will be found in his account of the Crusaders’ capture of 
Tripolis in 1109 (a... 502), which is freely quoted from Tbn al-Qalanisi. 


The relevant passage in the latter reads: ou Jey wees os 
ees et eras 3 eval Jaleo! ar vals 


(‘* Their spirits were lowered by universal pias at the delay of the 
Egyptian fleet in bringing provisions and reinforcements by sea, for 
the stores of the fleet had been exhausted and the direction of the 
wind remained contrary, through the will of God that that which was 
decreed should come to pass.”’)* Tbn al-Athir, to begin with, places 
this (wrongly) under the year 503, and renders the passage above by : 


ahh hel Smal! (sie) Joby! ae Lana Polis weengee oi 
HSN 45 Wyikbly ste SLY ce BS ald etl OG Harty 
aul ge ls id!) Jy<,!) atte pa é Gaps ley ace ya 


y sale Se | ( Their spirits were lowered and their weakness 


was increased by the delay of the Egyptian fleet in bringing them 
provisions and reinforcements. Now the cause of his [presumably 
al-Afdal’s] dilatoriness in regard to it (the fleet) was that he did not 


1 Ed. Tornberg, x, 222 (cf. Grousect, p. 63). 

? eg. Egyptian capture of Jerusalem: LA. 459 (wrong), L.Q. 491; Batini attack 
on Shaizar: IA. 50%, 1.Q. 507 (i.e. after the expulsion of the Batinis from Aleppo, 
which ia surely correct) ; Crusaders’ raid on Damascus: L.A. 520 (wrong), IQ. 519; 
amd ef. section (5) below. There are many other instances, 

2 Ed. Amedroz, 163; Domes. Chr., p. 89. 
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give his attention to it and to hastening on its preparations,’ and 
they [? the Egyptian ministers] disagreed (or shilly-shallied) about it 
for more than a year; and it set off, but the wind drove it back, so 
it became impossible for them to reach Tripolis, in order that God 
should bring about a matter which was to come to pass,"’) * 

The difference between these two versions is obvious. Ibn al- 
Qalanisi implies that the stores and provisioning for the fleet and 
the town of Tripolis were not available until the harvest in the spring 
of 1109, that the necessary measures were then taken without any 
stinting (cf. Damascus Chron,, p. 91), and that the delay was a fatality 
due to the contrary wind. If he does not explicitly absolve the 
Egyptian government from the charge of dilatoriness, at least he says 
nothing to incriminate it. Tbn al-Athir, on the other hand, makes 
a definite accusation against the Fatimid government, and particularly 
asserts that the fleet was detained in Egypt “ for more than a year’. 
There is, fortunately, no dubiety in this instance; Ibn al-Athir’s 
statement is untrue. For Tripolis fell in July, 1109; in August, 1108, 
the Egyptian fleet was in Syrian waters, and had very effectively 
come to the assistance of Sidon, defeating a considerable squadron 
of Italian vessels and relieving (and presumably reprovisioning) the 
town.” It had therefore returned to Egypt only in the late autumn, 
and the story that 1t was kept back “for more than a year” is a 
fiction due to anti-Fatimid bias. Whence, then, did it find its way 
into Ibn al-Athir’s chronicle? That he derived it from another 
written source seems to be excluded by his otherwise close following 
of the text of [bn al-Qalanisi. There can therefore, it would seem, 
be little doubt that the source is a certain oral tradition current in 
Mosul, in accordance with which Ibn al-Athir “ corrected ” the state- 
ments of his written authority, 

' The text is difficult, and I give this translation subject to correction. The 
reading of the passage in the Recewif (Hist. Or., i, 273)is: £4 <le sh oH oly 
Re BE rye AT) SM gilttty ale 228 y!y <4, which in parts makes no senso at all 
and is rendered in the translation: “ Depuis plus d'un an cette fotte était préte et 
pourrne de tout, et on ne a‘aceordait pas sur lea inatructiona qu'on devait lui 
mory* Tornberg, x, 334. 

2 Damas, Chr., 87; ef. Stevenson, 50; Grousact, 253-4. 

' Needless to say, the further reflections on this subject by the author of the 
Nujim (Abu'l-Mahiain, ed. Popper, ii, 335, 3-0; quoted by M. Grousset, p, 357, 
aa confirmatory of [.A.'s statement) are equally to be rejected: the whole of Abu'l- 
Mahbiisin’s passage, in fact, deserves to become o classic example of reckless mis- 


statement, It is noteworthy that Abu'l-Fida (R.H.C. Or. i, 10) omits the passage 
entirely, 
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(3) Another of Ibn al-Athir’s tricks of compilation is to group 
together a number of items, sometimes quite unconnected, sometimes 
even of different dates, which as a result of this grouping convey, 
whether by accident or design, a certain impression. Thus, under 
A.H, 504, after relating Tancred’s capture of al-Atharib in that year 
(December, 1110),1 he proceeds: “‘And great was the fear of them 
amongst the Muslims, whose hearts rose into their throats, for they 
were convinced that the Franks were about to capture all the rest 
of Syria, for lack of any to defend it and repel them from it. So the 
lords of the Islamic cities in Syria set about negotiating an armistice 
with them, but the Franks would not agree to any terms except a 
tribute in ready money, and that only for a short period.” He then 
appends a list of rulers and places and the amounts which they under- 
took to pay: Rudwan of Aleppo, 32,000 dinars and other objects; 
the lord of Tyre, 7,000 dinars; [bn Mungidh of Shaizar, 4,000 dinars ; 
“Ali al-Kurdi of Hamah, 2,000 dinars: and concludes: “ the armistice 
to run only up to the time of the ripening and harvesting of the crops."" ? 
Note that this passage is inserted after Mawdiid’s victory at Harrin 
in July, 1110, and conveys the impression that even this brought 
no real relief to the Muslim territories, which were just as exposed 
to Crusading attacks as they had been before, The idea that un- 
doubtedly influenced Tbn al-Athir in so arranging his material (whether 
deliberately or not) was his firm conviction that the Muslims in Syria 
were beaten from pillar to post until the advent of Zanki, who was 
the true champion of the Faith and repeller of the Franks. But of 
the four agreements which he cites, only one, that between Rudwan 
and Tancred, certainly dates from after the capture of al-Atharib.* 
The agreement between Baldwin and Tyre was concluded in 1107 or 
1108,° that between Tancred and Shaizar in 1109 or early in 1110.8 
The armistice with Hamah, if the statement is correct (for no other 
independent source mentions it), probably dates from the same period 
as that with Shaizar, By grouping these three with the Aleppo 
agreement, Ibn al-Athir unduly magnifies the effect of Tancred’s 

' Cf. Domes. Chr., p. 105. 

* x, 339 (R.H.C. Or. i, 278-9); summarized by Réhricht, p. 88, and Grousset, 
5 a Nhs this is an exaggerated view of Zanki's achievement has ulready been 
rightly demonstrated by Stevenson (p. 124). 

* Even here Ibn al-Athir exaggerates the amount of the tribute, which both 
Ibn al-Qalinis! (Domer. Chr., 106) and Kamil ad-Din put at 20,000 dinars. 


' Damas. Chr,, 82. 
* Thid., 20. 
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victory and to that extent misrepresents the actual situation in 
Syria. 

(4) It is a habit of [bn al-Athir to supplement the information 
contained in his sources with picturesque anecdotes, some of which 
may possibly have a basis of fact, but which more often, probably, 
serve the purpose of summing up in a striking sentence or illustration 
either the historian’s own view or the traditional view of a given 
situation. Two examples may be quoted. Immediately after the 
passage referred to in the preceding section, Ibn al-Athir inserts, in 
abridged form, accounts (derived from Ibn al-Qalinisi) of the riots 
provoked by refugees from A'eppo at Baghdid against the Sultan 
and the Caliph in February, 1111, and of the Greek embassy of the 
previous month (December—January).! To these he adds: ‘“ The men 
of Aleppo used to say to the Sultan ‘ Have you no fear of God, that 
the king of the Greeks should be so much more zealous than you in 
the cause of Islam, as even to have sent an embassy to you to engage 
you in the Holy War against the Franks?''’? The addition is evidently 
a reflection generated in the lively imagination of the chronicler by 
the accidental juxtaposition of the two items, but possibly in this 
instance no great distortion of historical fact is involved. 

The second example, which relates to the assassination of Mawdiid 
in the Great Mosque at Damascus on 2nd October, 1113, is not so 
innocent. The Damascus Chroniele (p. 140) leaves the motive of 
the assassination unresolved. Thn al-Athir? attributes it to a Batini, 
adding : ‘‘ Some said that the Batinis in Syria feared him and killed 
him, and others said that on the contrary it was Tughtagin who feared 
him and set a man on to kill him.’’ Having thus (quite justifiably) 
performed his duty as a historian in recording the view which was 
taken at Mogul and also, apparently, at the court, [bn al-Athir proceeds : 
oy CLS oyoy NS ae nab J! Ea 1k, AF Je Sally gam 
Laie! alll Je ail (“ My father related to me that the King of 
the Franks wrote a letter to Tughtagin after the slaying of Mawdid, 


* Kamil, x, 339; Damascus Chronicle, 111-13. In regard to the latter it is «a 
little curious that [bn al-Qalinisl does not explicitly mention either Baghdad or the 


® Ail pa MN elle 238 gh Sle dl Ze Ut oll oye Lb tal Sl 


sper 9 SUI eal ab LW the ar, 
\ * x, 347-8, ; 
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which contained the following phrases: ‘A nation which has slain 
its support, on its festival day, in the house of the Being whom it 
worships, justifies God in exterminating it’”). The story has every 
appearance of being legendary ; it is derived from oral tradition at 
Mogul, and attributes to Baldwin I a pretty taste in Arabic rhymed 
prose; but it serves the purpose of giving telling expression to Ibn 
al-Athir’s own conviction without actually committing him to it in 
his own words.’ For the rest that conviction strongly colours his 
account of the relations between Tughtagin and Mawdid during 
the previous campaigns, and leads him even to revise the story of the 
assassination itself, where he heightens the dramatic effect (and at 
the same time implicitly contradicts [bn al-Qalanisi’s careful deserip- 
tion of its actual setting) by asserting that “ they were walking 
hand in hand *’. 

(5) These, and many other instances which could be cited. rajse 
the very important question of how far Ibn al-Athir is to be trusted 
when he is the sole authority for an alleged event. It is impossible, 
of course, to lay down any general principles. While he is likely 
to be more trustworthy in dealing with events in Mosul and the 
neighbouring provinces than with those which took place at a dis- 
tance, a certain caution is surely justified in receiving his unsupported 
statement, and the more sensational and picturesque it is the greater 
need there is of hesitation to accept it at face value. Two cases may 
be briefly examined here by way of illustration. 

In connection with the attack made on Damascus by the united 
Latin forces in the late autumn of 1129,2 [bn al-Athir has a long and 
circumstantial story to the effect that the wazir at Damascus, Abi 
‘Ali al-Mazdaqani, and his Batini protégés entered into a conspiracy 
with Baldwin II to deliver Damascus to the Franks in return for the 
possession of Tyre. This is represented as being the cause of the 
Crusaders’ attack, which was, however, forestalled by the massacre 
of the Batinis in Damascus in the preceding September. ‘There is 
no hint of this in Ibn al-Qalanisi (and on this occasion there is 
no reason why he should have adopted a reticent “ official ” attitude, 
since the existence of such a plot would have given additional point 


* It is, in any case, impossible to attach to it the weight which it is given by 
M. Grousset : “A tort ou & raison, Tughtekin se trouva déa lors suspect Aux yeux 
de tout I'Islam (which is in contradiction with Ton al-Athir’s former statement 
quoted above], et une indication d'Ibn al-Athir prouve que cette déconsidération 
Vatteignit aussi aux yeux des France" (p. 276). 

* T.A. x, 461-2; Damas. Chr., 191-9: of Réhricht, 186-7: Groussct, 655-665. 


“j 
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to his vigorous denunciations of the sect), nor, more strangely still, 
in the Latin historians, and the suggested retrocession of Tyre is 
highly suspicious.’ The Batini plot is not necessary to account for 
the Frankish attack on Damascus, in view of the death of Tughtagin 
in 1128 and the arrival of the new Crusading army. Thus the story, 
though not impossible, seems to be nothing more than romantic 
invention, the starting-point of which was supplied by the massacre 
of the Batinis in Damascus and their subsequent surrender of Banyas 
to the Franks. 

The second example is offered by Ibn al-Athir's story of Zanki’s 
capture of al-Atharib in 1130, which it is the more important to correct 
since even Professor Stevenson makes one of his rare slips in this 
connection.* Under the year 523 (1129) Ibn al-Athir inserts, in an 
abridged form, the narrative which Ibn al-Qalanisi gives under 524 
(1130). There can be no question that 524 is the correct date. Sawéar, 
who was apparently at the time governor of Hamah for the amir 
of Damascus, took part with the ‘askar of Hamah in the operations 
against the Crusaders round Damascus in December, 1129, ie. in 
the last days of 523.2 His transference of his services to Zanki is 
therefore correctly dated by Kamal ad-Din early in 524, and accounts 
for the appointment of Sawinj to the command of Hamah. Zanki's 
“jihad” in this year (524/1130) consequently consisted of two 
treacherous assaults on the possessions and persons of his Muslim 
allies. But Ibn al-Athir, having placed all this in 523, is left with 
the task of finding suitable employment for his hero in 524. Now it 
happened that during the conflict between Alice of Antioch and 
her father Baldwin in that year a body of Muslims unnamed made 
a raid on the suburbs of al-Atharib and of Ma‘arrat Masrin.* The raid 
may have been made by Zanki's troops, during his stay at Aleppo 
prior to the seizure of Hamih. It is this quite minor expedition which 
has apparently been seized upon by the Mosul tradition and exultantly 
magnified into the full-dress opening of the Counter-Crusade, signalized 
by the siege, capture, and dismantling of al-Atharib after a tremendous 
defeat of the entire Frankish forces. And with an impressive rhetoric 
which seems to carry its own conviction, Ibn al-Athir concludes the 





' Tt is difficult to see what good Tyre would have been to the Batinis; and, 
on the other side, what would the Venctiana have said ? 

* The Crusaders in the East, pp. 125 and 129. But he decisively rejects the alleged 
capture of al-Athirib in 1130 (p. 129, note 3). 

* Damascus Chronicle, 197, 

* Kamal ad-Din, R.H.C. Or., iii, Ge, 
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detailed narrative of these mythical exploits with the words: “ The 
fortunes of the Muslims were revolutionized in those districts; the 
power of the Infidels weakened and they realized that there had 
come into the land that which had never entered into their 
calculations, and the most that they could do henceforth was 
to hold what they possessed, whereas heretofore they had nursed the 
ambition of conquering it outright.’ ! 

(6) Kamal ad-Din, in his Chronicle of Aleppo, bases himself largely 
on independent sources, but sometimes quotes Ibn al-Athir and some- 
times also Ibn al-Qalinisi, usually without abridgment. He is less 
sensational than Ibn al-Athir and more straightforward, probably 
also more reliable in detail. Yet he too sometimes adds to his BOUrCeS, 
whether with or without justification can rarely be said. Thus the 
passage in which he relates the surrender of Artah by its Armenian 
garrison is transcribed textually from [bn al-Qalanisi but he adds 
at the end: “ And this was all due to the evil conduct of Yaghi Siyan 
and his tyrannical government of his lands” (2 Bp a aS lame 
oo 3 dolby Ol). This is clearly an unauthorized supplement, 
an attempt to explain an unwelcome fact by the familiar method of 
throwing the blame upon an individual. In this instance, the solidarity 
which the Armenians of Cilicia and the Taurus had shown with the 
Crusaders renders the explanation unnecessary; and even were 
Yaghi Siyan a particularly bad governor (and there may well have 
been a tradition at Aleppo to that effect), he can hardly be held 
responsible for their action at this juncture, 

A more complicated problem is offered by the narrative of the 
unsuccessful siege of “Aziz in the year 517 (1123-4), which according 
to the existing text of Ibn al-Qalinisi was undertaken by Tughtagin 
and Aqsunqur in June, 1123, and according to Kamal ad-Din in 
January, 1124, by the combined forces of Balak b. Ortug and the 
other two.?| The difference of dating is the more remarkable since, 
except for his introductory sentence, Kamal ad-Din quotes Ibn al- 
Qalanisi almost textually. The change has therefore been deliberately 
made, and for the obvious reason that during June and July, 1123, 
Balak was engaged in occupying Aleppo and as much as possible 


' x, 466-7. Zanki did not, in fact, reappear in Syrian until 1135. 

* R.H.C. Or, iii, 578; [bn al-Q., 134 (Damascus Chron., 42-3). 

7 B.H.C. Or., iii, 640; Thn al-Q., 210 (Damas, Chron., 169-170); ef. Stevenson, 
110; Grousset, 595-6, 
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of the territory to the south-west of it. It is unlikely, on the other 
hand, that Ibn al-Qalanisi was mistaken as to the month, and it is 
surprising to find no mention of Balak in his narrative. The explana- 
tion is that by some error the whole paragraph relating to this campaign 
in Tbn al-Qalanisi’s book (or some copies of it) was inserted under 
AH. 517 instead of a.H. 519 (1125-6). It followed naturally on 
Aqsunqur's relief and occupation of Aleppo in January, 1125, and is 
mentioned in its proper place by Fulcher of Chartres (iii, 42), whose 
description tallies with that of Tbn al-Qalanisi, as well as by Kamil 
ad-Din himself and by Ibn al-Athir.2 Moreover, Aqsunqur spent the 
year 517 in ‘Iraq, where he was engaged in hostilities with Dubais. 
and did not return to Mosul until 518.3 It is clear also that the paragraph 
was accidentally misplaced from the fact that Ibn al-Qalanisi follows 
up the account of the battle by relating the despatch of an envoy 
from Damascus to Egypt, the reply to which arrived in August, 1126.4 
The only possible conclusion is that Kamil ad-Din, finding this 
expedition related under a.n. 517 in his copy of [bn al-Qalanisi, and 
unable to accept the date there given, transferred it and combined 
the narrative with that of an isolated attack made on ‘Azaz by Balak 
at the close of 517, and thus unwittingly transformed a minor raid 
into 4 major operation terminating in a serious defeat for the Muslims. 

These few examples may serve to show how much there is to be 
done in the textual and historical criticism of the Arabic sources, and 
also that the materials at our disposal, however incomplete, enable 
it to be done to a certain extent. Such a critical scrutiny must, 
obviously, be made on the Arabic texts themselves ; for this reason, 
it is not on the historian as such that the work must fall in the first 
instance, but on the Orientalist who possesses an adequate equipment 
for this new field of “‘ higher criticism’, Not until he does his part 
will a satisfactory and fully balanced history of the Crusades become 
possible. 





' Kamal ad-Din, 636-7; Damas. Chron, 167-9, (Note that in the second Inst line 
of p. 168 in the Damascus Chronicle “ First Rabi" if & copvist's error for “ First 
Jumidi" (began 26th June.) | 

* B.BLC. Or., iii, 651; Ibn al-Athir, x, 443. 

‘ According to Ibn al-Athir, x, 439, 

* Damas, Chron., p. 179. 





Iranian Studies IV 
By H. W. Barney 
ganak 

(Oars to Av. awra-, angra-, the Pahlavi has the word 

FUG swKS UES garyQo WYK —wy~e (Occurring also with the double- 
dotted 3). Numerous explanations had already been proposed when 
Bartholomae, Zur Kenntmis der mitteliranischen Mundarten, i, 1916, 
18 ff., discussed the word more fully than had till then been done. He 
concluded that the Pazand gana was untrustworthy, rejected Spiegel’s 
explanation of gan- as equivalent to zan-, equally Darmesteter’s 
zandk, his own earlier reading zarak, and Andreas’s druvak, to suggest 
a new interpretation dawak * deceiving’. This interpretation has itself 
found no favour. The spelling is not easily reconcilable with it, and the 
activity of Ahriman does, indeed, include deception (viydpdanénitan), 
but this is not his prime activity. Moreover, insufficient grounds are 
given for rejecting the Pazand reading. Nyberg in turn (Hilfsbuch, 
Glossar 77) proposed gannak < *gandak: ‘ stinking *, transferred to the 
moral sphere, as Balici gandag * bad’, Sogd. yuk‘ bad’. The -at 
cuts it off from the corresponding Baléci and Sogdian words, nd > nn 
is rare in Pahl. (see B. Geiger, WZA.M 1933, 106 f.) and the view fails 
to explain the interpretation by za/dr. The view of Salemann (IP ih, 
266, note to § 28) recognized a transcription of Av. awra- with » in 
place of the g which he considered usual in such transcriptions (see, 
however, below). Herzfeld, AM/ i, 135, note 1, expressed the same 
opinion, explaining simply from the “ Palaeographie der Inschriften 
des VI bis VIII scl.”’, and in AMI vi, 61 awrak is read and explained 
as a seriplio plena with -'k for Av.-a. B. Geiger, WZAM, 1933, 106 f., 
also holds to a reading anrak, and I myself used it in BSOS vi, 589. 
A slight amount of additional evidence makes it profitable to discuss 
the problem again. 

Against the reading anra@k there are it seems convincing reasons. 
Against -ik with long @ is the form, and equally -’k as transcription 
of Av. -a with secriplio plena runs counter to the abstract 453459 
GrBd 11", 48"—here only -akth is possible’ It is further impossible 

* Apart from this, however, -'f could represent -ak, So 3 'nagr'k GrBd 954 (sce 
Hersfeld, AMS i, 142, note 3) 34 representing an unattested Av, * @ri-qnura-, 


as the following gloss qe ‘claw * indicates. In JndBd. 204 ye is in 3 


= 
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to accept the view which explains ) as a transcription of Avestan » and 
ng. For this particular Avestan », ng as also wh, there are enough 
examples in Pahlavi spelling to show the regular method of repre- 
senting the sound. An early example (of the third century a.p., if 
Herzfeld’s dating Paikuli, i, 82, is to be accepted) is nyl'vsng (plate 140, 
no. 3, quite clearly written), the Avestan nairyé.sahé. The following 
cases are to be noted :— 


(a) Transcription of Avestan words :-— 


Jeo gilaS sairumy-anura- Vid. 134 
ae a *fri-anura- GrBd 954 
é)oyo anrd.mainyus Dd. 36%, 13, 19 
GSsy)2 Su hazawré.zamnahe DEM 6687. *. 6921, % 4, 8, 8, #, 
$595 Sx DkM 335%. 5, § 
gstyy ute) frawrase DkM 613° 
Aw rae ranha- 
49 kawha- Cae 
599 voy nairyd.sawhd 
POUT) PEQIE) vicawhana- Ole! 
IMOMENIE922 cieydwhana- 
UM Spee fraodyamha-~ mAs) Gy) con) 
(6) In contrast to these Avestan forms stand the genuine dialect 
developments :— 


adug IndBd 1st? <n is Grid 66" rédak ‘root’, Grid #6" TD 2 5») 


DH 5S scat “hedgehog", An extreme case is K 20 92, v. 9 gaag9 cs for 3) J 
fang ‘narcotic’, in Grid 43" mang explained as js *hang-i¢, It is not an 
otherwise unmentioned plant, as Christensen thought, Le premier Aomone ef le premier 
roi, p. 16 bindy, p. 48 note bingy, CF. also Froh. Pal, 257 46 mi ‘not', and 
3). aay: 
' Dat, Din, 36% ™ Aengrekcym, conrad o6"" Acgrekm'n and K 35 197, r 14 
we Soy ous (= SRE 18, 258). 
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nh? Pahl. narséh, Inser, (North.) aryshv, (South.) arshy, Sogd. nrysne, 
Turfan Mid. Tran. (N) nrysf, (8) nrysh, Coptic narsaph, Arm. 
nerseh, Syr. narsai, Arab.-NPers. nrsy. 
A NPers. pérahan *pari-yahana- 
Pahl. yyyyeg erydhan 
iy Pahl. NPers. hazar, Saka ysdra-, Sogd. z4r, Oss. rz”, Pahl, frasydk, 


Jrasyap, DkM 613° CREAN ahréman, alhraman, Arm. 
Haraman, Arhmn. Turfan Mid. Iran. ‘hryvr. 
ng Pahl. bang, mang, sang, beside sag, cf. Pahl. Psalt. sky. 

The Arab,-Pers. transcriptions quoted confirm the Pahlavi texts. 
The use in Pahl. of 3 beside Jy for old ng (sng, sg; rng, rg; as also 
in transcriptions of Ay. ‘rng, ‘'rg) is probably due to dialect 
pronunciation, cf. Khiiri sik, sig ‘stone’, 40 1930, p. 57, with -g 
developed from -nq, and not a distinct method of transcription. It is 
clearly unsatisfactory to postulate a transcription other than with ng 
for Avestan angra-, avra- in the Pahlavi books. For this word we have 
the actual transcription in angraman. It would probably have required 
“angrok to transcribe Av. ard, which makes *anrak: still more 
unlikely. 

The problem can, however, be simply solved in another way, 
already indicated by Spiegel (although with mistaken association with 
NPers. afgandan) who proposed a verb *ganél “he strikes’ (Commentar 
tiber das Avesta, i, 14). Bartholomae’s rejection of this, because such 
a present form beside Pahl. zanz did not exist (Zur Kenninis der 
mittelir, Mundarten, i, 20) ia insufficiently grounded. Not only do we 
find from another verb gam- forms with g- and with <- in one dialect 
(actually with differentiated meanings, which does not affect the present 
point) in Turfan Mid. Tran. (S) Aanzapt ‘come to an end ', hanzapt 
‘completed ', hangapt * assembled ', hangdpt‘ assembled * (see Henning, 
ZIT 9, 190 f., 197), but the present gan- ‘to strike” is attested in 
Sogd. (Buddh.) ‘wyn'nt SCE 182 ‘ écraseront '» ynkyn * striking *, 

ry'n'nt SCE 261 ‘ frappent’. NBaldci has ganay ‘to kill’, which 
need not be a denominative 2 (Morgenstierne, NTS vy, 45), beside 


* This development nh > A, not nh > ng, makes the explanation of Turfan Mid, 
Tran. ‘rding, “ring aa *crfa- Sarma. equivalent to the Arabic Audra al-hagy, by 
Schaeder, Gnomon 9, 1939, p. 347, note 3 (which seems likely to impose ttelf), very 
uncertain. For *sanAa- or *danha- cither *aah ("séh) or "tak (*teh) must be expected, 
while -hang could represent only Old Iran, * fanga- or hanga-, in association with and.. 

® Arm. gon (stern gani-) ‘ striking *, ganem ‘I strike", could as well be an [ranian 
*pani- (of, Old Pers, bafi- to bag-), as a genuine Arm. word, HAG 431. 
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Janay. The existence of -ayn in marayn Vid. 18° png GrBd 

1857, TD 2, P ane 185, TD 2 Dac P pepe, Gr. papayva, Syr. 
mrqn’ ‘a kind of whip’, and the transcription na een aed 
rrafstrayn would at least be favourable to the preservation of a 
word gan-, 

The Pazand gand as reading of g~ is therefore very likely. In 
sense it is excellent. The activity of Ahriman (contrary to the view of 
Bartholomae, Zur Aenntnts der mitteliran. Mund. i, 20) 1s essentially 
destruction, cf. GrBd 5" bé to wt dim-14 1 lo mréé@nom tak ham-é 
ham-é rafiénih, and the results of the attacks of Ahriman according to 
Zatspram 4: kii-m bavandak mat pérozth, éé-m shaft asman w Ghokenit 
pat tom ut (dr, ul-am grift pat drijpuatth, w-am ahok@nit dp, wl-am 
suft zamik vindasit pat tarikih, ut-am hésénit urver, ul-am margénil 
gar, ul-am vimarénil gayomeart, 

The desire of Ahriman is destruction: satar-hiamakih GrBd 34. 

The practice of translating half of an Avestan epithet is known, 
besides this gandk méndik, in frdrv-kart, Av. vouru.kasa- (beside 
varkas, Min, Xrat 43"), ganak var (beside Turfan Mid. Iran. ‘hryer) 
see BSOS vii, 295 ff., fraxe-goyit, Av. vowru.gqaoyaowis (GrBd 172"), 
Cibra(k)méhan beside paidak-méhan GrBd 865-*, 92%. Complete 
translation is also found: Admak-sit (Dat. Dén. purs. 354) is Av. 
rowru. savah-. 

Besides the use to translate awré in awré.mainyus, gandk renders 
angra- standing alone in the Gafas. It appears in adjectival form 
gue DEM 223, 234 gandkik, and with abstract suffix ganakih 
(rBd 1° dn ménok 1-8 ganakih (P, TD2 stggargo, not andakih) 
i diman i Ghrmazd haéié * that méndk whence arises destructiveness 
for the creation of Ohrmazd *, and ffrBd 48": ganakih hast zatdrih 
av apzoniiah (with the usual gloss zafdr). Cf. DkM 622" & ganak. 

Tt does not seem necessary to attach importance to the alternative 
spelling with yy or y. Additional strokes are freely added by the scribes. 
So 24) is bea) handak, Syy{9 déntk, yy@y ef bazign (as well as 
botian), »ypr5 apd tindak, sivandakth, sya beside sy anid. 

The constant addition of the gloss zafa@r may imply a word not in 
ordinary use, but not necessarily so. It was the practice to add such 
glosses, cf. Zdtspraim, 44: yashin 7 xval vimarih T génak qonak. 

Hf, then, gandk is a verbal adjective in -ak, it is probable 
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that the opposite of ganak is so too. This is gujep DEM 6517, 
soxos4jen DEM 820" (Av. spanté.data-), suqegja Vid. 13", 
gumep GrBd 32%, suwjey sje: Zdlspram 1° rendering Av. spanté in 
spantd.mamngus. Tt is to be read spandk, spénak * exercising 
constructive supernatural power". Hence to verbal base spain-, 
Av. spanu- (in spanvat, spanvanti, on which see BSOS vii, 276 ff), 
as Pahl. éin- to Av. viéinaot, Pahl. kwn- to Old Pers. Kunautiy. The 
two spellings -n- and -yn- are similarly found in dkynyt *Sskénét Dat. 
Dén. 36°", Frah. Pahl. 214, beside skanzt, NPers, sikanad. It is certain 
that the attempt to derive this form from the Av. comparative 
spanyah- (as Bartholomae, Zur Kenntnis der mittelir, Mund. 1, 18 ff.) 
fails completely to explain the form. In Opposition to gandak 
destructive ’, spénak ‘ constructive’ is exactly in place, and furnishes 
a further proof of the correctness of the reading ganak. 


keri 

The interest of the problem of the Kavat passage (GrBd 251, 14 ff.) 
is attested, since my tentative note in BSOS vi, 69 ff., by two recent 
discussions, by Herzfeld, AMI vi, 81, note 1, and Christensen in 
BSOS vii, 483. We are now somewhat nearer the solution, although 
further consideration has convinced me that no attempt has so far 
solved all the difficulties. The additional evidence of the Paris M8, 
which I was able to give to Professor Christensen, is of importance, 
Professor Herzfeld’s new treatment appeared before he could know 
of it. The new reading proposed by Professor Christensen - pal 
havatak ron bé aBsert, is satisfactory. Two problems which remain are 
here noticed. 7 

(1) In addition to the evidence for the meaning of kavatak given in 
BSOS vi, 69 ff., may be noted also the Pahl. \qoayg kavat-€ (Zand 


' cearlak apastak, ed. Dhabhar, p. 377), to which corresponds Paizand 
haBadah (Antia, Paizend Texts, 95. 11), and Wakhi bude * young of an 
ass", as quoted by Junker, Kin Bruchstiick der Afrinaghan 7 Gahanhar, 
p. 22. Baldct kawat ‘a camel up to three years’ (Gilbertson. The 
Balocht Language, 190) is perhaps of Indian origin, judging from 
information given to me by Professor Morgenstierne. 

(2) Verse 2. | 

Po 4 y)4232.445 1 N) NS POY 
Here Professor Christensen’s readings uéa-san (three syllables) 
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and roéé (two syllables) are not altogether convincing. Two syllables 
are therefore missing. Possibly it should be read : 
ul-§dn' < kavat > pat rot bé hist. 

By this means the emphatic paronomasia of kaval(ak) is present in 
four out of the five lines. Professor Herzfeld in a letter of 11/2/34 
suggested w.é ....dn pa rét 6é Mist, remarking that a word for 
‘ parents ‘was needed. I do not, however, feel justified in so separating 
up PERE. 

(3) Verse 5. 

Penge $44 990) Fer 
The second word is here the difficulty. It seems best to read : 
frazand kavatak nam nihat 

For the spelling 9983)). two points are to be noted. The scribe 
is apt to write yy in place of 4 (so in GrBd 95° DH and P spe 
-uéa *kurrakin i zar) or y for 9) (K 20, 120 v 14 pPaqogjagy 
is in GrBd 116" gaftalik). The spelling 9¢))) for Aanat is found 
in (frBd 127", as interpreted below. 

Hence the verses will read : 

kavat [apurnay] anddr keBiit-¢ bit ; 
ul-5an < kavat > pat rét bé hist 

pat kavatak zon bé aBsart 

uzaw bé dit stat bé parvart 

frazand kavitak nim mihat 

‘ Kavat (that is, child *) was in a chest, and they abandoned the 
child (kavat) on the river, the blood froze in the child, Uzav saw him, 
took him, and brought him up, he named the child Kavatak (and : 
he named the young child).’ 

(4) An allusion to this legend of the finding of Kavat is contained 
in one other passage. (frBd 127%" reads :— 


' Continued consideration of the problem of 4. ete., now inclines me to under- 
stand AP- as Aramaic, to be read wf (uw, «), just as ) Aramaic F is wt (ud, wu). For 
a similar double spelling cf. 3 (perhaps = Z for Aramaic ZY, as L = man is for LY) 

= f beside ps 2Y-m = fm, 


* For the gloss in this position of Grid 054! F \ w a n 
pand <ak> ‘claw, that is pandak (claw) *. qe me) | 
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hast i *kavatakin pProys &2 uzav T tumaispin andar dzh nisast 


pat an patdahisn ka-§ *kawat vindat (P OHI 99, TD 2 19€3-09983)9). 

‘There is the fire Kavatakiin, which Uzav, son of Tumasp, 

set up in the province (of .......... ‘), In recompense 
for that that he found Kavat.’ 

This fire is not mentioned by Mas‘adi in his list of fires (Muraj 
adh-Dhahab, ed. de Meynard, iv, p. 73 f.). 

(5) A further allusion, possibly to another part of the legend, 
should be mentioned here. In Dat. Dén. purs. 36% occurs an 7 xvarr 
térmak éégon kai kavat ‘he who is born of the splendour, namely 
Kai Kavat ’. 


eeakan 


A frequent word in Pahlavi is payq pwg@. So in the statement 
GrBd 180" yoge kartan dérang hangartik én and mput “to make 
Abate is long, so much only is written in brief’. Similarly GrBd 
40" ut-an yut yut> duskunignih 7 xvas Lag osmurt “and they 
recounted their own several misdeeds......... ' Bee also 
GrBd 60°, 116%, 1277, 144", 187%, DkM 772°, Zatspram 6}, 9. 18, and 
K 35, fol. 246, 12 (= SBE 47, 139), Sahr. i Eran 1 (here Markwart 
read pat dékan, translating ‘ twice’). 

For the reading we have K 20, 91, v. 12 9y9y Paz. déga, which 
certainly intends dékinak ‘double’. So the Pazand of the SGV 
a°-" duga, Skt. vistirnam, 11" duganiha, Skt. pracuryena. The 
Frah. Pahl. Cap. xi title ypages yyagqe is discrepant (cf. also West's 
gokdn * statements *, SBE 37, 145). 

Yet these readings with d- and g- are almost certainly wrong. 
A’phrase like the Georgian (K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba, ed. Brosset, p- 343) 
romelt’a t'wt'oeulad c'armot'k'ma grjel ars ‘ to speak of which severally 
is long’ points to a different explanation. An excellent interpretation 
is secured if one reads évakdn ‘ singly, severally’, And this reading 
can be justified. Spellings without initial alef in words beginning with 
the vowels &, 7-, and u- are certainly rare. There occurs, however, 
GrBd 223" hanjaman 7 tsatvistran smadoend2 90492. In the Dae. 
Dén. and Pahl. Riv. Dd. geyexy? set is common. Similarly Piae 
is évkart, beside yqoygyyy evkart. 
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Some support may also be recognized in K 20, 166, v. 9, ut-ad 
évak-é uggs goBom, where Zeak-¢ occurs together with évakan. 

Beside this pogq, the fuller spelling is known in évakinak (Méndk 
i zrat, 28 SP 9Ky) Paz. sugdana, see also Nyberg, Glossar 69). Turfan 
Mid. Iran. ‘yrg‘ng * gleichartig', Andreas-Henning, ii, p. 8. 

In Zalspram 9 4p4q (bis) is, however, dékdnak ‘ double’. 


The Arab.-Pers. jihrist, fihris ‘ index, table of contents, catalogue’ 
can be explained as a Middle Iranian word of the southern dialect 
*pahrist from pati-raz- “to arrange, order’. The development 3¢ > st 
in this dialect is well-known (see Tedesco, MO xv, 203), and the -i- 
of -rist may be due either (1) to Arabic influence as in zo@rizm, OPers. 
(A)juvdrazmis, NPers. 2vdrazm (rhyming with razm), or (2) the form 
-rist 18 here attested for Middle Iranian. The -i- of fil- is doubtless 
of Arabic origin, as seen in such forms as sijistan, beside sajastan, Gr. 
sakastané, Arm. sakastan, HAG 71, or tibriz, Arm. t‘avré, NPers. 
tabriz (ef. also A. Siddiqi, Studien tiber die persischen Fremd- 
wérter wm Hassischen Arabisch, pp. 30, 69). On the many deriva- 
tives of raz- see Tedesco, loc. cit., 205, and B. Geiger, WZKM 1934, 
115 ff. 

The participle of raz- is attested in two forms :— 

(1) -d-, Av. raéta-, NPers. afrast, Grast, poirdst, rast, Pahl. 
rast, virast, patrast, pairdst, frarast, drast, aBrast, rastak, Turfan 
Mid. Iran. virdét, virast. 

(2) -a-, Sogd. (Buddh.) rast-, (Manich.) patrast-, Saka rrasta-, 
Av. raéla-, NPers. rasta, Pahl. rastak, -i- Pahl. ristak 9903 
(K 20,648, = rast), ristak‘ custom’, Arab.-Pers. fihrist, yd) > ©) 


K35, 197 r 13 patrist. Similarly Nirang. 46 r 14 19983 y ay 
aBristak * upright ’. 


For -i- in the form rist, ef. Turfan Mid. Iran. *ebyst ‘ fallen’, Pahl. 
opast. Similarly in NPers. -istdn (zamistén, tabistdén) and -ist (danist, 
sdiyist), 

Turfan Mid. Tran. (S) "yryst probably belongs here. It is found in 
Mahrniimay 179-180 -— 
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€6 rdy 68-5 né ‘yryst ak Gam né bid andak nipist 
‘for the reason that he did not apply himself, and had not 
time, he wrote little. 
This would be érist from *adi-rasta-. 

A frequent word in the Turfan Mid. Iran. is the preterite phryst, 
with present phryz- (see the references in Andreas-Henning, Mittel- 
iranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, i and ii). A meaning 
‘ direct, control, rule * seems to suit the contexts best. It is also the 
meaning directly attested for phlysty in the Pahl. Psalt,, Psalm 135, 16, 
MNV phlysty lmy ZY NPSH BYN vy’ p'n “who directed his own 
people in the wilderness ', where the Syriac has dbr ‘lead’, So nivist 
hénd aBar zamiy phryz'n * they began to rule over the earth ’ (Andreas- 
Henning, loc. cit., i, p- 28). This will also explain: & andom han 
cthay zivéé ud phryzyd (Andreas-Henning, i, p. 21) ‘ then finally that 
offspring lives and rules’. Henning translated ‘so lebt dann jenes 
Kind “wohl und *gedeiht’, and Scheftelowitz (Oniens Christianus 
1927) has ‘so lebte endlich dieser Spréssling (gottergeben| und er 
enthielt sich [der Begierde]’. To andom cf. Oss. endeme ‘nach aussen ’, 
Skt. anfamd- ‘letzter', Neisser, Zum Warterbuch des Rigveda, i, 43. 

The present phryz- (pahréz-) is probably from *pati-razya- (cf. Skt. 
irajya- to raj-) with the -ya- and umlaut, as in Pahl. mén- * think’, 
Skt. manyate (although as between @ and y not much trust can be 
put in Pahl. MSS.), Turfan Mid. Iran. prmyn- fra-mén- (so with 
Henning, Z// 9, 205, rather than to NPers. foram, as proposed in 
BSOS vii, 297). 

To translate pahrist, pahréz- by ‘ direct’ is to reject the somewhat 
desperate interpretation proposed by Andreas, apud Henning, ZI] 
4, 215 (pakré oblique case to pahr, with -é). 'This was due to an attempt 
to discover a meaning ‘ protect’ in the word, and to associate It also 
with another word NPers. parhértan. 

Turfan Mid. Tran. (8) has phryzyd ‘ flows forth ’ (Henning, ZI] 9, 
177) from *pati-raik-. In one passage (Andreas-Henning, ii, 13) 
occurs: 6 < ud m > ay né xeardm az < zan — dar pahrézém * we 
shall not eat flesh nor drink wine, and we keep far from women ’, 
Here pahré- is‘ abstain’. It is clearly necessary to recognize a second 
pahréz- from *pati-raik-, and so explain also Pahl. pihréxtan, phryé- 
(= pahréé-), NPers, parhértan, parhé:-, as Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des 
Pehlevi, Glossar 168, in the sense of Avestan pati-raik- ‘to leave’, 
and hence * to abstain from *. The two words (pati-razya- and pati-raik-) 
may have analogically affected each other in the southern dialect. 
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The problem of the name of the region over which GopatSih ! 
ruled is still of interest.? It is therefore worth while to set out the 
evidence more fully than has been hitherto attempted. 

1. GrBd, chapter 29 contains the names of four groups of 
immortals :— 

(a) the lords (rat) of the kiivars, 

(6) the lords (rat) of the inaccessible regions, 
(c) the assistants of Sdsyans, 

(¢) Sam ? and Dahak. 

The situation of the respective inaccessible regions is then given 
in terms of actual geography in accessible regions, as in Pars, 
Aturpitakin, and Kivulastan. 

2. The region of Gépatsah is identified in three distinct texts -— 

(a) Dat. Dén. purs., 89, ham <v > imand 7 éranv< é > pat 

bar i Gp i daité (see BSOS vi, 952). 

} A different reading may here be proposed for GrBd 197. TD2has .. . hangdiz 
i bette La ayréral, IndBd (ed. Insti) Fy K 20, 122 v 19 has perhaps 
39G}{» P omits, It is probably better to read pus <i> ayrérad than bam with 





Ind Bad, (Corr, Examination with Magnifving glass makes $) almest certain in K 20.] 

I take the opportunity to correct the reading of (rAd 231" (BSOS vi, 951), 
The Paris MS. has Noe) » Hence read andar gar i patifiredr-gar griftir bart, 

* Since my own attempt to solve the problem in BSOS vi, M5, Herzfeld, 4M/ 
vi, 55 ff., has re-examined the matter. In neither discussion was all the evidence cited, 
Benveniste has touched upon the problem in BSOS vii (ia), 271 ff. 

* Sim is immortal, but asleep (Grid 108%). A difficulty has arisen over the 
description of his resting-place. Méndt i XNrat 61" (ed. Anklesaria) states that Pilin 
is full of wormwood: ul-ad sar-gdnih frahia *drannal: (4¢- 3. Piz. dramaa, Skt. 
damanatah). This is the lord of non-medicinal plants: Grid 121" *dramnak (TD 2 
5Fas)>, 19-405. K 30, 116 ¥ 12 aye. ag, Paz. darmanah) f cantik abidabin 
urcarin rat. It is the NPers. diramna, a word I found used in Yard indefinitely for 
‘fuel ". These passages provide the explanation of Grid 108!?-13 (of Pitin) 65 *dramnak 
(TD 2, P 03 DH 4¢- 5, R20, 123 ¥ 7 Seog)s pal bia3 bulendiar ibd 
‘ there wormwood grows higher in height ', and ¢rHd 108" (of Sim) migte f *“dramagk 


(‘TD = sai. P 9695 DH 96s, kK 20, 123 F [5 a6.) "oe ) m1 9-0) 
wt-ad cafr hadopar nidasd éxtét* he ties in the midst of the wormwood, and over him snow 
has settled", Other translations are given by West, S82 v, 110, and Herzfeld, 4M} 
ti, Ho. 

* Tho reading of the Iranian equivalent of this Aramaic word has not yet been 
satisfactorily settled. [See the supplementary note. ] 
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(6) DEM 805° wpe ps) opa wp Page with variant 
22 éran in the Copenhagen MS. This is: Gépat andar 
anéran déhan. There is no need to change the text. The addition 
of déhdn almost demands the phrase anéran dzhdn, cf. Av. 
anatryangm . . . dahyunam (Nirang. 140 v 3). Chorasmia had 
become anérén as part of Turkastan. The form phy given 
by Herzfeld, AMI vi, 67, is not attested. 
(c) GrBd 198" pat ras 7 turkastan av éénastin followed by - 
P pat kust 1 apaztar dir var yamkart 
TD 2 pat kustak i apaztar dar var 7 yamkart 
Be ST oe a a oT diir av Jagyyy ron yomkart 
K 20, 123 v 10 pat kust apaztar yamkart. 

The evidence of P now suffices to mark the reading of DH 
as a seribal error, whereby av “apaiztar rén has probably come in 
through the miswriting of Jy (= var) as 4, (= av), since apéztar 
ron 18 a common phrase, GrBd 104", 105", ef. also GrBd 72, 105% 
nemroé ron, Mén. Xrat 61" déastar rin, Pahl. Riv. Dd. p. 159, last 
line, 2vardsan ron. The reading adopted in BSOS vi, 950, therefore 
falls away. 

The region intended might easily be in the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand. 

3. Since one of the other regions, Pisin-say, has a name of actual 
geography known even to the present day, it is possible that the name 
of the land of Gipat may also belong to actual geography. 

The name of the region itself is given as follows in the 
Bundahisn MSS :— 

K 20 Quoted by West, SBE vy, 117. 
122 v 15 / |/agow log osx Sdvkevatdn 
122 v 20 ///e9922 aw ggau0 Saukdvasta 
123 v 8-9 (greg gersg yawn Sdvkavastdn 
GrBd 197" GrBd 198" 
sake Te I>9 MOI PO 
DH P9095 HO POOP OS 
. ad) 5 cad MreI89I0 
West's copy of TD Sakikstin Sdkapastan 


quoted SBE v, 117, 
note 5 


a 
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The genesis of these variants can probably be recognized ; 

wp for Has in GrBd 514, TD 2 493 49 . DH 4i5 W9- 

& for as in GrBd 130" ALY os aw», P 2e9e9)))as)a. 

© for pig cf. GrBd 87% ayers * Samarkand *. 

In TD 2 initial # has been omitted. 'Too much confidence cannot 
be placed in DH, ef. 1008 DH ane. TD 2 ane araié, 56" DH 
PH 3a, TD 2 enqrway pales, 

The combined evidence of K 20 and TD 2 with P in GrBd 198" 
make certain an early reading IP oes 929 p(9, and this at one time 
probably stood in all the passages,! | 

The end of the word is clearly -san, There remain the first three 
signs to explain :— 

(@) 4pt9 18 probably an example of the (late, see below) device, 
not as it would seem a device of all scribes, to indicate a (as it was 
interpreted by the Pizandist in K 20 here, cf. also DkM 42918 
4waj9p(92a), to be read probably jilisofay philosopher’, with 
4 for 5 before pi, as in the Arm. p'ilisop‘ay, HAG 317) or a (as 
indicated by ayer for Av. ahi) by the use of 4). I had inclined 
in BSOS vi, 950, to suppose that 4) might be entirely identical with 
) (hence not distinguishing the quantity of the vowel), This, however, 
is unsatisfactory. The device can best. be explained as an orthograph 
introduced at a time when 9) Was pronounced @ (or 6) for older ty 
(or éy). In this I agree with Junker's view (Fin Bruchstiick der 
A frinaghin 7 Gahdnbar, p. 16), who points out the device ao =a? 
and 2 =7*in this text. Unfortunately in this fragment 4) does not 
occur. From the variations in the MSS it seems that the scribe felt 
at liberty to introduce 4 at will; cf. further GrBd 804% TD2, P 
rents dey 4/4 matla(k) fradat, K 20, 99 v 19 eres ay L ee with 

* The MS, evidence of FP makes an original reading “Pasar impossible, hence 
the reading sufdasan adopted in S08 vi, 950, must be rejected, 

* Cf. K 20, 106r 1] and v7 949-45-499 syimak, Grid 10, LOT 54445455. 

* CL the various spellings of diité (Av, daitya) with yi > @: K 20, 11319 Dens 


Piyk, Vid. 19. Grid SEP Jee yyy. (rAd 5” Pret: 
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the replacement of 4) by the phonetically equivalent Ly. It is 
impossible to accept the explanation of Nyberg, Journ. Asiat, 1929, 
i, 281: “-ks'emploie trés souvent comme un signe purement graphique 
aprés un j, évidemment pour marquer qu'il s‘agit d'un w—6 ou @ et 
non d'un # ou d'un r,” or of Herzfeld, AMI vi, 61: “ Er ist die falsche 
ausdehnung des fiir sprachechte worter im mp. geltenden gesetzes, 
dass sie nicht auf vocal auslauten kimnen, sondern dann das -k suffix 
annehmen, auf nicht sprachechte worter.” The further suggestion 
that the scribe intended to mark a distinction between komié (spelt 
kvukmys) and gademés (for g@v there were, however, other spellings 
with 49))@ or gy9 in use) is far from convincing. A spelling such as 
GrBd 87 (TD 2. P; no variant quoted for DH) Presa 
asorastan (cf. Arm. asorestan), is quite intelligible and reasonably 
expressed, if 4) had, as explained above, employment as a phonetical 
equivalent of 6. 

It may therefore be concluded that here 4x9 could mean either 
sil- or a0-. 

(4) The third sign g) (a sign very apt to be confused with @ or q) 
is accompanied in the reading of DH 1984 Moessmeaks by 
a @ which suggests an interpretation. It would seem that this scribe 
expected a @ in the word, If a were wrongly introduced in the early 
text of the Bd., from which both IndBd and GrBd were derived, in 
place of gw, the original reading would be "presse py “sildastan. 
The introduction of 4 could be later than the change of @ to gy. 
A difficulty arises in the form Maj p¢9— Paz. siidi, in Bahman 
Yast 2” (see BSOS vi, 945 ff.). It would be possible to explain the 
form in this same way "oxy *Xejp¢y leading to MPapiy, but 
another possibility lies in supposing gj) to mean -wv-, the stage through 
the word probably passed (sujal > surd > sid). 

I incline, then, to accept an original *siSastan. 

4. This form *poressepyy I think also to recognize in GrBd 
S77"; dauté rit haé &ranvei bé ayét pat Presse (TD2, P, no variant 
is recorded for DH ; K 20, 113 r 20 oey9¢eb///, West, SBE v, 79, 
note 1, cites K 20 gopestdn) b@ savét ‘the Daitya river comes from 
EranvéZ and passes through *SiSastan’. The conjecture of Justi 


renee gurjastan ‘ Georgia’ (palwographically easy for IndBd, 
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but irreconcilable with GrBd), which seemed certain to Herzfeld, 
AMT ii, 54, does unnecessary violence to the geographical position 
of the Daitya river, and was suggested by Justi because he considered 
the original situation of Eranvez to lie in the west, a view now no 
longer tenable (cf, Benveniste, BSOS vii, 265 ff.). 

K 20 gopesten is clearly a mechanical! transcription of a form 
“popevae. Here is precisely the fault suggested above—g for ev. 
If, then, we may venture to read yp for @,* the result is *pagey IPO 
*siidastin, which fits the context excellently, 

5. A priori objections to siéastan beside #i5 (see the forms 
quoted BSOS vi, 948 f.) are clearly invalidated by the recognition of 
NPers. in, Pers.-Arab. sin, beside Pahl. cénastan, Sogd. éynstn, Arm. 
éenastan or of zabul and sabulistan. It is even possible that Av. 
suy5d.sayanam implies the early existence of a word *suydastana-. 
It is interesting also to notice dryastana- (on the Goériga hill, see Asta 
Major, ii, 261), Oss. Iryston, beside NPers. [ran. 

6. For these reasons the attempt to find a word *andarkangistan 
(see Herzfeld, AMI vi, 60 ff.), quite apart from the seriously different 
forms required to give such a reading, seems to fall of itself. It is clearly 
not intended by the writers of our extant texts. 

7. A note may be added on the name Av. kawha-, Pahl., NPers. 
kang (transcription), in Av. antara.kawha- (cf. GrBd (i ie 
19 HO 2819 kéft andar *kangdiz). The Av. kawha- may represent an 
original Tran. *kanga-, or *kanha- with ng or nh, which in other dialects 
are kept distinct. Two possible connections may be noted: (1) an 
Tran. *kanha- is attested in Saka kiahyanaa- ‘ of brass’, cf. Skt. kamsa- 
‘bell metal, white copper’, kimsya- ‘of bell metal’, It would be 
possible to think of a name derived from a brazen fortress, such as 
the Diz 7 réyin, famous in later Eastern Iranian legends ; (2) the 
Sogdian (Buddh.) k’yhkyh *hkaxak- or *hiyak- conjecturally rendered 
‘ palate’ in Reichelt, Handschriftenreste, i, 35, line 24. With this could 
be compared NPers, kax ‘ upper storey’. The words may be reconciled 
by assuming a meaning ‘ upper part ". A verb kani- is attested by the 
Avestan aétrd kahvan ‘ the whips crack’. It is, however, impossible 
to be sure that the original was not from *kanga-. | 

* Cf. the transcription K 20, 123 r 17 gpa) mechanically from Pye harzak 
“free '. It is not necessary to suppose that an allusion to Gdpat was intended, 

. Te the converse 430) 9949 agdBak (Ziitepram $1, 1; IT am able to quote this 
through the courtesy of Mr. Anklesaria). 
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Ardistini 

In Isfahan I had been working (in 1932) on the dialect of Gaz fora 
considerable time with Mohammad-e KaSef-e Gazi, when at last he was 
able to fulfil my request to him to bring a man of Ardistin to see me, 
This was Abbas Agha BeSirat, a carpet-weaver (gali-bafi), who during 
the summer was acting as baybdn (gardener) in Isfahan. I found his 
pronunciation different from that to which I had become accustomed 
in Mohammad, It was difficult to distinguish s and # in every case. 
Final -r and r before a consonant had almost ceased to be heard. 
I recorded a trace of it in some cases only. A final -n alternated at times 
with a nasalization of the vowel. The z in zt was slightly pronounced. 
In regard to vowels, ¢ and a were recorded in the one word, similarly 
éand @. The e was more open than the sound I had known in Isfahani. 
The 6 was very close, tending to i. Abbas came only once. He was 
taken ill with fever and I did not see him for some time. At the time 
of his second visit I was unable to work with him. The amount of 
material is therefore scanty, but interesting as the first specimen of 
the dialect. 

In the notation I use for simplicity: «a = a, 
o = close o. 


=d, 0=9, 


Morphology 
Nouns. Oblique ease -1. 

pis tt sdhabi ‘in the presence of a master’, dn sdAdbi ss... . 
ka ‘that master made’, ffa ydti ‘in a place’. Genitive relation: 
dvaz pleret * voice of your father’ (beside dvdze pleram ‘ voice of my 
father’), sedd@ @ ré ‘ noise of that ass’, dim &d ‘upon the camel’, 
dim étéda ‘from upon the camel’, dombdl vi sedd ‘ after the noise’, 
dim sendefi ‘ on the chair ’. 

The intrusive izdfat construction occurs: vazti mdden * the time of 
dying ', eétéri 6féaré “ unfortunate camel’, béfekri mardém ‘ at thought 
of my mother’, befarmani rudd * by commandment of God’. 

The word mama was given for ‘mother’ and haba for ‘ father’ 
when I questioned Abbas, but in the text occur pleram ‘ of my father’ 
and mdram * of my mother’. 

Pronouns. Personal. 
ma, md  Plur. ma 
té Sumi, Sumén 
i Ti, Gin 
Sufixed to nouns: -am, -ad, -ed, -et, -e3. 


— — 
7. oz am 
en — ang! ge a 
» ied —> 
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Enclitic with Transitive Preterite - im, -ed, -e3, -3-, -emiin, 
~amun, -ediin, -adiin, -ediin, “esi, -1bin, , 
Demonstrative: ni ‘ this’, plur. nia, 
ii ‘that’, plur. dnd, did. 
ném (before b-, p-) ‘he’. 
Verbs. 
Preverbs, 
dar-, der- débé ‘he was’, dérikiin ‘I shall fall’, dériekun, dariekun 
“I am falling ’, 





' dériekun *T fall’, -of tka ‘he was making’, -eédwika ‘ they 
were making ’, -ediin tgiret ‘ they took’. 

e plam éronun ‘ I wish to call out 3708. . . edd‘ he gave’. 

he hénagniin * 1 sit’, héndgnd * h 

t famare “he breaks’, tére ‘he brings’, tire ‘he comes’. 

tet vétéstin * I remain ’, veitasiin ‘ I sleep’, 

wl biviest ‘he passed’, viozun ‘I find’. 


ve, vei = wimiidet ‘I found', -efan viyést ‘they found’, veiddrze 
‘IT sew’, véidait ‘he sewed’, résenes ‘ he recognized ’, 
vékerun, veissiin ‘ stood ', véid ‘he stood’, vévezun 
‘*Idig’. 


er, etr,re éraknén, eirainin ‘I hear y emresnit ‘I heard ’, 





bi frequently in the Preterite, 
be “§ bigiret “he took’, bésvit ‘he sifted’, -€§ bepart ‘ he 
cooked *, béShest ‘he bound *. 
Conjugation. 

Present, Indicative. Conjunctive. 
ekériin ‘hertin, betaron, beéard 
ekeri békert 
ekercdm békeram 
Preterite. Intransitive, Transitive. 
ma besun “mn béka 
(6 besa “ad 
i hedd -«8 
ma bess “niin 
fuméin hésoem -«nd iin 


tein belts -a34in 
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Perfect. Pluperfect. 
hirdem, -am bém-kardebé 
karded hed - 
hardés beh 
kardamiin, kirdemiin bémiin- 
kirded iin hédiin- 
hvirdesiin hesitin- 


Infinitive. 
madden ‘to die’, ka'den ‘to do', néva ‘ not to speak’. 
List of Verbs. 


anwar 


ans 


barvud 


hand 
baf 


bia 


cur 


5 


“ break’, tamare “he breaks’, béjman, beiman ‘he broke’. 
elure, T tire * comes’, forim ‘I come’. 
* bring *, tordn, térén, 


“15°. 
‘came ’, 
Perfect 
biman Plur. bfmom 
to bfmie dumidn bimien 


i bfmie bimé, bimand 

Pret. 3 sing. -emd, 3 pl. -emind, ema 

‘hear’, etrainin, éradndn ‘I hear’, emrefni ‘I heard’, é&reéni 
“he heard’, ddareéni ‘ you did not hear’, ma emneresni 
‘I did not hear’. 

‘stand ", isse, wf4 ‘he stopped’, veissd ‘ stopped’, vetéin 
“I stop ’. 

“bind ", vande ‘he binds’, bedbest ‘he bound’, -edtin bébest 
‘they bound *. 

“es... . bas ‘he threw’. 

“weave ’, bdfun ‘I weave’, bémbaft ‘I wove ’. 

‘bear’, bébere “he bears ‘. 

béba “he will be’, -ebd ‘ became’, débd ‘ was’, bibiebon ‘ they 
became ’, 

“graze”, Pres. 3 pl. éarén, daran(d), Conj. 1 ag. bedardn, beéaré, 
Caus. éoniin ‘I make graze’, bédiinéond ‘ they made graze’. 

éenti ‘IT gather’, bémée ‘I gathered *. 

veiddrze ‘ he sews’, véddast, véddarzd * he sewed ’. 

edd ‘he gave’. 

darén 3 pl.; dardn édran(d) * they are grazing’. 











Tia 
di 
gir 


(hjas 


haf 


kan 
kar 


har 
kis 
ka 
kal 
kos 
ron 
zr 


wer 


se 


no 
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(cf. ven) bémdt ‘T saw’, -& bfdi, bfédt ‘he saw’, biéidndi * they 
saw ’, 

girun ‘IT take’, giren, glran 3 pl., Pret. f2giret, -§ bigiret ‘ he 
took’, -eétin fyiret. 

veitéstin “I sleep’, Pret. Adtin. 

bir ejené ‘I knock the door’, Pret. bared béJe 3 sg., bémie 
] ag. 

dériekun, dariekun * I fall *, Conj. dérikiin, Pret. kat ‘ he fell *. 
kéton “we have fallen’. 

kane “he digs", Pret. bétkand. 

ekerun “I do’, Conj. békeriin, Imperf. -esiin ika 3 pl., Plupf. 
bémkardebd 1 sg., ka'dén * to do’. 

tékerun, Pret. ambéka ‘I did’. 

kdrun “I plant’, bémbkat. 

idm * I draw *, bémkes, bimiktst, kigdim * 1 drew ’, -e8 dige. 

vires bokd ‘he knocked the door’, réjebokin ‘ mizanam’. 

beékole, Conj. * be lame’, 

bisun “I kill’, bémbaae, 

éronun, Con), 1 sg.“ I call’, 

zordim *“ we eat", plemun bézoram ‘ we will eat’, Pret. béiainxar. 

xosit “I threw’, adsén xdse ‘they will throw’, bords bészot, 

plem bimerii ‘I shall die’, béma ‘ he died’, mdden ‘ to die’. 

hénagnin ‘I sit’, héndg Imperat. 2 sg., Pret. henagnd ‘ he sat’. 

-estin nd * they put’. 


pes, ped pésii pésii* I cook’, -e¢ bépazt “ he cooked *. 


pr 


res 
res 
riz 


‘wish, must’, Pres. plem, plam, pled, ples, plemiin, pledin, 
plesin, piadiin, Pret. pids. 

résun ‘IT spin’, bemrést, 

béreson * they arrived *. 

rize “he pours’, Pret. birijya, bidrizt. 

saze “ prepares ", Pret. béssdzd, beisizt,-es . . . bésaad., 

sénasit * I recognize", 7 vésenes. 

-#e, Him ‘ miravim’, be ‘ miravand', ma sin ‘I go', bétun 
Con}. 1 sg., béem Conj. 1 pl., besé ‘go’, Imperat. 2 sz., 
Pret. 43 * raft’, bé6 ‘he went’, ndié ‘he did not go’, ma 
bésd ‘ raftim ", ma beéun ‘ raftam', dumdn beddend ‘ raftid ’. 

fekéne * he breaks *. 

bitin, bisid ‘ avurd', 

ti, wiles, wiltes, bedudt, bisvit ‘he said’, ma bimvot ‘I said’, 
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4 béwit “he said’, -divit ‘ you said’, ndvd ‘not to say’, 

ven = ventin * I see’, wéne ‘ he sees’, 
vez =‘ jump’, Conj. évezwn ‘ I jump’, éreze ‘ he jumps’, Pret. bevedt. 
vez ‘sift’, vézwn ‘I sift’, bisvit ‘he sifted’, véverun ‘ *I dig’, 

ba yelve vévezun. 
vied bimedt ‘he passed’. 
vun wine “he cuts’, bésvont. 
tune féyam vine ‘1 can’, teyésse viis ke * *he could’. 


yor = vlozun* I find ’, Pret. vimidst, -ediin viydst. 
Zon man vadées betzonun, bésonun ‘the woman bore a child’. 
zim cuntin, cand‘ I know ’, Pret. ciinds, 1 zinds. 


Uncertain : eité ni ydsse bedeles, estiimd (estdmil). 


ari * brow" 


addin ossorun * bone * 
ddemi ba * with’ 

desse desse * slowly ' beth 

afta bafr * snow ' 

dntoda * there ’ befr 

am, Pers. jan hah fal 

an wort bat * arm " 

‘ar'ar hal &es 

dri * to-day ’ band -§ ka * began’ 
ais‘ soup’ bar * door’ 

dsm * horse ’ hazam, Pers. baz ham 
(ited bféare 

lites bémjt * finger ’ 

daz bir “load ’ 

axir Gay 6 gtinde * fat’ 

az * from * éand watt 

azhdshke carvadar 

enquat fed “ eye’ 

été * camel * lari 

estori ddd * cry’ 

itd * one * day 6 marg’i ve ‘ curses on the ass’ 
O° water’ dand in 

6, vo‘ and’ diss 6 pa ‘ hand and foot’ 
dma * date fruit ' del 

or * cloud ’ des * hand ' 


dé 
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dobaré he 

dombal ki 

désmin iid * where’ 

falakzade ies bésai2d ‘he built a house’ 
farda ké ‘ outside ' . 
befarmint rudd i 
fekr latie * field * 

qa ‘ox’ loi * lip’ 

gardan m4 * moon’ 

gardéne mayz e sa" * brain’ 
gavaz, gevez ‘ mountain goat ' mam * 1 also" 

ji kéton * we are caught’ mama * mother * 
qos * ear’ maram ‘ of my mother ' 
gitliiei, See Wi nutriebe 

qitye (Pers. giva) meimt “ monkey ’ 

ya * word ” més * sheep’ 

yaime mos 

yandl, Pers. qandt mol gérdan 

yenat moat 

yelve — ? — mir * snake " 

hal mu hair’ 

hala nd gulici * throat’ 

ham nadiini * ignorance ’ 
hardé -§ * both * neazini 

het"dodiin ndleseka * he complained * 
heivtin ‘ animal ’ ni * this’ 

hewdheya ‘ ery’ nid * these ' 

héze * yeaterday ’ pa 

hit * nothing * pacé ra ‘a little way ' 
hosk palit * side ’ 

heid * srnall ’ pire’ ka * he tore’ 

Jevd *‘ answer’ pici 

Jigar pleret ‘ your father’ 

ka, kar- pis 

kalle pos 

kar posiint * forehead * 

kat * shoulder ’ pudéné * heel’ 

Ket ra ‘way’ 











sebé * white 

sedd -§ ka ‘ he cried out * 
sendeli * chair’ 
sine * chest’ 


siyah 

sora 

stin * pillar’ 

siitiin 

siz‘ green ” 

SO2E 

del ‘ lame’ 

soi * night’ 

dine © shoulder * 

la 

zemi es ta béka ‘ he moistened the 
aa 

ta 

tall- 

talle * is bitter’ 

téyam 

feyésse 

telafi 

tofiil 


* 


tille * stall 
vatée * child " 


vdré “dam ', Pers. varay 


varre ‘lamb’ 
vdter * better ’ 
wart, vdrtl ke 


vél-ediin ka * he let them loose ' 


vozmale 

wai(e) ‘ wind ' 

Te £ ass r 

ver 

zegirt ‘ folly ’ 
réli 

xergiis 

Feil 

ros 

zon * blood * 
wid * sister’ 
yat- é place ? 

ye ré “one day’ 
zambéz ‘ wasp’ 
2an 

2dnii 

28 

ze ‘under’ 
zelun kééa (— 1 —) 
ztéme * ground ; } 
cémit 

cob" 


tumi * son-in-law * 


yé v6 tta xe ba tta ét6 pid tha sdhabi daba 
kdrestinika azhaske kdretun bekdrdeba layér bibiebin 
tin sahabi nia ha'dotiin bebtabin véledinka 


i 
~ 
2) 
CA 
4 a 
‘ = 


ri - 74 - 
oP, at Nay rors 


Naha 


*, +g AD «le 
a tu!) 


ue 


! i &? > . 


J 
« mi 


+ oo 


hh 
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nid ham béson ye yitediin vlydst 

ta éand véxti Gimddar dv 6 sdzi bésiinxdr hal emo 

yé rd re bands ka ‘ar'’ar békere 

eltéri biéaré haryddrke seddi ka sedds bexod néka Wai siinds 
tordén thd gtren dé martebe térén 6 bir bdramiin ekeren 
vedér talleamiime xésén ze az xeqirt gitéos naka 

biswat he duvize pleram befékram emi plam éxonun 

in vart befarmint cudd éarvadar Uta ydti blevest 

sdrevi sedd i xé éSredni ve dombdl ti sedd béso 

reili ra nadd fia pléis bidi 

bisdi fta xe 6 fta été ham day 6 qunde 

dardn édran(d) 

gardan hardés bigiret bifid 6 28 birés Inge 

eité dted be del desse desse zé hirda désmianoé bexér edd ke az 
nddiini (nézini) az ya ke édarésni dobaré gi kéton 

estd ni posse bedéles extdmo desse Gesse vites 

diy 6 méarg' i re vaxted béba telafls vékeriin 

paéé ra ke bés0 xe benos ka bedkole 

bisindi xe sél ebéd 

hiir xéresiin tqiret 

dim bir e&téri blédresiin na 

éta desse desse hoxad wited bah bah rob -amun béka 
hdzam ke pdéé ra bésd xe véissd bimand, dass 6 pa reresiin 
hébest rérediin am dim éité na 





leyésse vils ke bir bébere 
éitér e falazade x6 xok nalés eka 6 36 ta bére’on be (ta 
gardéne 


dntoda plasiin serdqoidi bésun 

éité pid’ éveze xe dddo’ tka ke hdla dérikiin ki é5t6 jevidses 
béwit ke 1G fékrad itére ke heiyoheyddivit ke dvaz pleret 
befékred emi mdm hala ptem éveziin befékri maram emd 
6316 bévest 6 xérés dim zéme rds (variant: bas) 

re ke dim é3téda dim zéme (variant: zemi) md ossoxiines 
hiid ebé ve béma 


The Yazdi and Persian versions of this tale are given by Browne, 
JRAS 1897, 105 ff., and the Yazdi version in revised form by Ivanow, 
JRAS 1932, 403 f. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NoTE 

The preceding pages were completed in June, 1934. It is now 
(January, 1935) possible to propose a new reading for the Iranian 
equivalent of the Aramaic NPypeigay in rah, Pahl. 19, 10. Nyberg, 
Glossar, s.v. *niyastan, suggested *ni-ah (with the emendation of the 
Pahlavi spelling then necessary) to the base Skt. as-, Av. al- “to 
throw *’, in place of the earlier reading *nisdy-: *nisit. 

There is an Iranian base gan (distinct from Iran. yéen- “ strike 
in Old Pers. aySata-). It is attested (infrequently) in Iranian as 
follows :— 

Munji firson-: firioy-(< *frasan-: *fragata-) “ shake (of trees)”, 
#arubin, Tran. i, p. 145. -— 

Mazandarani San- (see GIP i, b 364) (¢4L45 da-sandi translated 
by NPers. mi-riyfi. 

NPers. aféan-: afdand “ scatter”. 

Pahlavi aBsdn-: aBsat “ scatter’. 

Avestan fSdnaya- (< “pi-Sdnaya-, cf. fHdna- to NPers., Pahl. 
pisian) “ wrench’. AIW proposed to compare Germanic spannan. 

Sogd. én’ “ trembled * VJ 999. 

Khotanese Saka sa@fiindi “* shake (of leaves)”, ef. Konow, NTS vii, 
30, who, however, thinks of a causative to a base zar-. 

To this group may be related the Nee Pres. eye 
*salttan, *Satéet, Pizand safidan, §a63t, which is given in the Frah. 
Pahl. as the interpretation of 199° ))4.9244)- 

This satét may be explained as a present based on the participle 
fat, a8 dmoytét on dméyt, The meaning “ throw", pass. “ be thrown, 
lie down "’, as Latin iacére beside iacére, would suit the Aramaic word 
and the contexts. 

The infinitive is given with yygo in the Frah. Pahl., and was evidently 
so understood in the interpretation *éafitan, But in GrBd 8* 
NEI P)940 has jogs (probably -s!) for the participle. This may 
be to indicate a preterite *satast to the present daté (on the -ast, 
later tst," see the latest discussion by Henning, Z// 9, 221), as danast 

* -tat from -aat is probably to be recognized frequently. This explains best Turfan 
Mid. Iran. ‘obyst *oBiat “ fell < ava-pasta-, but also the -ist. of NPers. gulistdn 
(attested in some Pahl. spellings with -yet'n), beside Armen, bwrastan, It may be 
seen also in ‘eyét'd *ara-stdta (rather than afi-ddta, as Henning, Z/J 9, 195, with ahs-), 


Georgian osfat-i “expert may presuppose an Armenian *ostat, Pahl. ‘vat’, NPersa, 
watdd, cf, Old Pers. avastaym. 
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knew”? to the pres. danel “he knows", The other possibility of a 
form *iast as from &@ base *sand- beside aan 18 leas likely. 

Outside Iranian, 1¢ is possible that Indo-Aryan has preserved 
traces of the same base 45 *ksan-, naturally not distinguishable in 
form from ksan- “* to strike"’. Professor R. L. Turner has drawn 
my attention to Kashmiri cha@nun “ to sift, shake down” (ch < ky), 
with cognates in other Indo-Aryan languages. 


ADDENDUM 
The publication of Andreas-Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica, 
iii, now permits a more satisfactory classification of the participles 
in rast. 








Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan—II 
By T. Burrow 
avana 

VANA has been referred to Skt. dpana, but there is nothing to 
suggest that it means “‘ market ” or “ bazaar’, On the contrary, 

it is clear from the documents that it means “ village”, “ parish”, 
t “local township", ie. the small country towns or village 
administratively dependent on Cadota, the capital of the province. 
Further, -¢- (= w) almost always occurs, not -v- which we would have 
expected out w; an original -p-, It is possible, of course, that a@pana 
might have been used in an extended sense “ market-town"’, but 
it can be explained perhaps easier out of Iranian. O.P. dvahana, 
Arm. lw. avan, both meaning “ village”. In view of the number of 
Iranian loan-words that do appear, this is probably to be preferred as 
doing less violence to the meaning. The Arm. aven is found com- 
pounded with proper names just as aéana in the Khar. documents, 
e.g. Vatars-aven (Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm., p.79). In the Kharosthi 
texts atana practically never appears by itself, but always as part of 
a proper name, e.g. Yave atana, Peta-atana. In some cases the village 
is named after an individual, e.g. Tomgraka maharayasa a¢anammi 
49, Catiga deviyae atana “The village of Queen Catisa” (334, 
and frequently), in other cases it is given a general epithet such as 
Navaga atana (366) “ New Town”. nagara is used as a synonym for 

avana in 25. Peta nagarannt. 


Amtagi 

Epithet of a&pa “horse” (213, 223), wa “camel” (64, 135), 
and stora (= large beast of burden, horse, or camel) 743, in connection 
with journeys across the kingdom (64) and embassies to Khotan 
(135, 223). 

The -g- cannot represent the -k- of the suffix -aka, because that 
always appears in the Nom. Acc. as -aga or -ae, never as agi. Therefore 
the word must be analysed into an original base *antaka- or *antaka- 
+ the suffix -1 which is common in making adjectival derivatives, 

A form *antaka- might be explained from Tranian and give a 
suitable meaning, ie. *hantaka- from 4/tak- “ to run” , corresponding 
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to the N.Pers. verb andaztan “ to impel, throw". The meaning would 
be an animal capable of travelling swiftly or making long journeys 
at a stretch, which would suit the context admirably. 


ujlmayuga 

An adjective applied to manusya 283 (so read instead of masusya) 
and jamna 373. It is obviously an epithet of commendation 283. 
yatha ujhmayuga manusya priyayitavya (Text priya sitavya) “ They 
are to be treated kindly like wjhmeayuga people”. 

The ~jh- (= -2-) suggests an Iranian origin. In an Iranian word 
like jhemiga 2- is always represented by jh-. In Skt. words where it 
developed internally out of -s-, it is expressed by either jA or s, e.g. 
dajha or daga “ slave”, but s vastly predominates and in many words 
is exclusively used. Probably the sign transliterated jh was invented 
and added to the Kharosthi alphabet to represent [ranian z when the 
presence of Sakas, etc., in North India rendered it necessary to express 
that sound which was foreign to the Indian alphabets; whereas s 
represents a modification of internal s invented somewhere to meet the 
Prakrit development of -s- to -z-. Presumably the two forms originated 
independently. In the alphabet of Niya both signs are used and tend to 
be confused, 

Dr. H. W, Bailey points out the uzmdyign “ experience ’, uzmitak 
“skilled ”, also “ proved", “ tried”. There is also N.Pers. dzmayam, 
dzmiidan “ to try, test’. The latter meaning is perhaps to be chosén 
for ujhmayuda, i.e. * tried, trustworthy men". Or, of course, it may 
mean “skilled * (in some kind of work or profession). 


A word used in connection with bhuma “ land" 678, bhuma kurora 
tre milimi pramana “ Land kurora 3 milima in extent (i.e, needing 
3 mi of seed)” 574. yatha purviga kurora huati “ Formerly (this land) 
was Kurora”, There is a N.Pers. word kurdr or kurara meaning “* a 
plot of ground with a raised border prepared for sowing ” (Steingass), 
which may be connected. The construction bhwma kurora is to be 
compared with bhuma éhetra “a field of land”. 


An epithet applied three times to sfri “ woman’. It appears from 
the contexts that to be a kAakhorna was a grave offence, punishable 
with death, 
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If we could read khakhorda we would get a suitable meaning 
~ witch "’. No example is given of the aksara -rd- in the account of the 
alphabet (Khar. Inser., p. 315). It would naturally be quite uncommon, 
and possibly is intended here and has been confused in the trans- 
literation with -rn-, Unfortunately none of the relevant documents 
are illustrated, so it is impossible to test the transliteration by 
examining the originals. But note that in 318 (note 10) the editors are 
in doubt between the reading -rd- and -rn-, though not in this word. 

If khakhorda is read it can be connected with Av, kaz‘ara3a- 
“magician” (fem. kazx‘araidi-), Arm. lw. karard. In Skt. we have 
kakhorda (Suvarnaprabhdsasittra ed. Idzumi, pp. 3 and 97, used side by 
side with wetdla) kakkhorda (Bower MS., see Index) Kharkoda “a kind 
of magic” Rajatarangini, v, 238; Kharkota, Caraka S., vi, 23. The 
variety of forms in Skt. as well as the lateness of their appearance, 
suggests borrowing on the part of Skt. from Iranian. 

The change -va- to -o- is regular in this language, e.g. sothamga 
beside svafhamga (an official). Amgoka beside Amqvaka (royal name). 

Returning to the texts themselves the meaning “ witch" is obviously 
suitable, 248 (fragmentary)... sitha nigraha siyati, imihuams ahune 
khakhorna striyana sitha nigraha kartavya “(Even as formerly] there 
has been punishment and restraining [of witches] so now punishment 
and restraining of witches is to be made”. 63 Epipeya vimiiaveti 
yatha atra khakhorni stri 3 nikhalitamti taha sudha edaga stri maritamtt 
avasithi striya va mutamti eda prace tu Aplgelyade anati ridesi, Epi- 
peyasa stri patena stavidavya hoati “ L, says that there they brought out 
three witches they only (sudha) killed his woman: the other women 
they let go (mutamti = mukta-). Concerning this you received an 
order from Apgeya, saying that Lpipeya’s woman was to be com- 
pensated for". The anati referred to is 58, where it says that if tt can 
be shown that Lpipeya’s woman was not a witch, compensation should 
be made to Lpipeya. 








The title quéura, which is of frequent occurrence and obviously 
represents one of the highest classes of officials, was compared by 
Professor F. W. Thomas (Festschrift H. Jacohi, p. 51, and Aeta. Or., 
xin, p. 66) with kujula (kuyiila, eofovAo), which occurs on the coins 
of the Kusans. 

Leaving aside this problem for a moment, I propose to equate it 
with N.Pers. vazir. The original form is most probably explained as 
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= Av, vidira “ giving a decision”; Phi. vicir “a decision”, Arm. 
lw. wir. The change of initial vi- to gu-, which is common in N.Pers., 
was shared by the language.of some of the Iranians who appear in 
North India. This is clear from the well-known royal name Gudaphara 
(Gondophernes). Consequently it is just what we would expect to 
find, an original *vievra- borrowed into a North-West Indian Prakrit 
becoming *guéira. For the rest, internal -c- regularly appears in this 
dialect as -s- (= -é-), e.g. pratura = Skt. pracura “ abundant”. The 
second vowel might easily be assimilated to -u-, and this would 
certainly point to a short -i- rather than a long one as in N.Pera. and 
probably Phl. 

In support of this identification it must be remembered that the 
native language of Shan-Shan was devoid of the sound g along with 
other voiced stops (d, j, b). Consequently since the native language is 
excluded as a source, the probability of an Iranian origin is greatly 
increased. Further, if guéurais to be connected with kujula (see above) 
it must for the same reason be the original form. It is obviously out of 
the question that with g non-existing in the native language, they 
would have substituted it for an original &. Actually there is a very 
common tendency the other way, to unvoice consonants. 

It is not at all certain that kwjula belongs here at all. What the 
original language of the Kusanas was before they became Iranized 
and Indianized nobody knows, but it may possibly have been of such 
a nature that this was as near as they could get to pronouncing guéura, 
On the other hand, the title kara, which they had, would seem to show 
that they could pronounce r. Kara has further been identified with 
the kala of the documents (F. W. Thomas, loc. cit.). That is another 
problem, why in one case r should be represented by J, in the other 
case | by r. 


trugga 

Better perhaps than the complicated hypothesis in BSOS., vii, 511, 
would be to read tusga < *uska- with the omission of the initial A- 
which is liable to occur in many Iranian dialects and also in this 
Prakrit. The aksaras fra and ta are very similar and not infrequently 
confused in the transliteration, Instances are: jamifatena 418, 
The same word is transcribed jamiatrena in 555 and camiatrena in 621. 
tanutri 39, 551, which should be tanuéi fem. of tanuvaga-ae “own”, 
and cifranae 703, which if read citanae gives sense (= jivamnae “to 
live’ with unvoicing which is common). avasa sarira hudiyami 
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osuga avajidavo citanae, ko jivtasya paduvaga amaramnae “ By all 
means in the maintenance (ved = bhrii-) of your body zeal is to be 
employed, so that you may live, and as far as there is a security for 
life (paduemga = *padihuvaga from pratibhi-), not die”, 

The initial tu- instead of w- is due to a tendency of the native 
language to pronounce initial w- as wu- (similarly i- becomes yi-). 
For example the Skt. wllasa appears as vulasi. The noun vuryadga 
is also written uryaga (of uncertain meaning, it indicates some kind of 
profession or office). While w- is practically non-existent in native 
names wv (0) is common, which is no doubt to be explained by the 
fact that initial u- generally became vw-. Compare, inside Iranian 
Pst. wué and Minjani wusk (Morgenstierne, Et. Voc. of Pit., p. 85), 


dhane 
A small weight 702. The explanation given in the Inder V. 
(= Skt. dha@nya) is impossible phonetically. It is no doubt Iranian. 
N.Pers. dang “ fourth part of a dram” (Steingass) original dinaka. 
Horn (Neu-Pers. Etym., s.v. quoted O.P. Sarden (quoted in Ef. 
Magn.) Arabic lw, dénaq, Phi. dénak (dang) as in N.Pers. The meaning 
is exactly the same, because it appears from the text (702) that the 
“dhane is a subdivision of the drachma. Dh- as frequently in the 
documents is incorrectly written for d-. 

It appears that in Iranian words original -ake is represented by -e 
in this language. There are three examples: dhane = *danaka, 

ajhate = dzataka- “* free’ and saste = sastaka “ day”. 


paterara 

This word is not, as taken in the Index Verb., an adverb (from 
paseat “ after” and vara : it is usually printed page vara, as two words), 
but a noun which pretty certainly means “ food, provisions’, This is 
most clearly demonstrated by 505. Tsugenamma satu milima 2 khi 
104.1, maka khi 41, kavasi 1; paéevara pimda milima 3 chataga 1 
tena Tsugenamma gida “ Tsugenamma—meal 2 mi., 15 khi, maka 
khi 5, one tunic (Kavactka): the sum of provisions 3 mi, 1 garment 
(= chidaka- or chadaka-)—that Tsugenamma received , Here clearly 
paéevara is the general term “ food ” summing up the amount of the 
individual articles of food previously mentioned (15 +5 = 20), 
while chataga likewise stands in apposition to the particular article of 
clothing havasi. Cf. also 19 codaga pacevara parikraya dadavo “ Clothing, 
food, and wages must be given”. 236 tade ahu maharaya cojhbo 
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‘Samasenasa ardha nadha amna prasavida odida, ardha bhuya anidavo ; 


yo ardha odidaga Larsuasa pacevara hoti “ From that I the great king 
have left half of the packed corn as a personal grant to the cojhho 
Samasena, but the other half is to be brought here. The half that is 
left is provisions for Larsu ” (Larsu was the son of Samagena). 

The word is perhaps to be connected with Sogdian p#’’ fr, which has 
the same meaning. The etymology of both is unclear. The Sogdian 
word can be read *pasa8ar or *fasafar or */SaPar. 


pire 

Probably = “ bridge ”, as is best demonstrated by a survey of the 
passages. In 639 it appears clearly that it is something connected 
with roads which can be seized to prevent people passing. ogu Ajhuraka 
timiavett yatha atra ogu Ajhurakasa lmemei Cadotiye imade gachamli, 
atra tusya pamtha sayatu cira divasammi atra vithatesi, yati svacham- 
taga gachamli grrovasa avimdama gava pruchamli, na eta purva dhama 
yati asmatt jamnana pamtha sayidacya yam kala ima anati lekha atra 
esati, pamtha varidavya piro sayidavya siyati, tam kalammi varidavya 
avi pire saydavya, yati na imade anati lekha agachisyati, tam kalammi 
visvasta pamtha Cadotiyana odidavya gava irom avimdama na odidowya 
“The ogu Ajhuraka says that there Cadotons who belong to the 
kilme (“district ” or “ fief") of the ogu Ajhuraka go from here. 
There you seize the road and keep them back there for a long time. 
If they go of their own accord they demand a cow as compensation 
for the bridge. This is not the former law if asmati (—N. Pers. dzmadah 
! cf. ujhmayuga above) people have their road seized. When a letter of 
command comes from here (saying that) the road is to be blocked and 
the bridge is to be seized, at that time it is to be blocked, and the bridge 
is to be seized. If a letter of command does not come from here, at that 
time the road is to be left (open) to the Cadotans (s0 that there is) 
confidence, but they are not to be let off the cow which is the com- 
pensation for the bridge ™. 

ammdama usually means a penalty or legal compensation for some 
offencge Here it has a more general meaning of the compensation made 
by users of the bridge. It appears that when people travelled over the 
bridge for their own purposes (stachamtaga) as opposed to those 
engaged on royal business, a heavy payment was demanded, 

310. (it is feared that some men will escape from the country )}— 
pratha ede mamnusa anada parimargidavya, piro Cima Kasikasa ca 
picavidovya “ Immediately these men must be carefully sought, and 
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the bridge is to be put in the hands of Cima and Kasika"™. In 122 
Parcona loses a large cow on the bridge (i.e. by its falling over) Parcona 
Pirovamm: go mahamta 1 natha, It might be thought from all these 
passages that the meaning “ narrow pass * would be equally suitable, 
but that it definitely means bridge is made clear by 120, sitga potge- 
yam bhiti vara gamdavo hoati pirova sarva jamna kamakare aitamti 
— — prapamna bahu kha — ga utaga. It is to be gone a second time 
to the sitga potge. All the workmen came to the bridge . . . the water 
was very dirty (read kha[lujsa = halusa). The mention of workmen 
shows that pire is a structure of some kind, and since their activities 
were spoiling clean water, this can only be a bridge over a river. 
Potge seems to mean reservoir, 

As regards the etymology it may be connected with N.P. pul, 
Phi. pull, Av. peratu, and paéu “ bridge’. The original form would 
be something like *prdwaka- > *pirhvaka- > *piroga > piro(va). For 
the disappearance of suffixal -k- cf. agamdutéa. For o < va ef. the 
variant forms sothamga and svathamga. 


The title maravara was explained (BSOS., VII, 510) as = Iranian 
*madraBara, The meaning, however, must be something like 
accountant, because the maravara Kuvifieya (385) is also referred to 
as gamiavara “ treasurer (510), Dr, Bailey points out ahumarakar 
and hamdrakar “ accountant’ in Sassanian inscriptions (Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, glossary), Arm. lw. hamerakar (Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm., 
p- 178). maravera will, therefore, represent original *hmaraBara 
with the initial A- omitted as in Av. 4/mear (cf. Bartholome, Alt. Ir. 
Wort., s.v.), cf. N.Pers. mar, dmdr. 


milima 

milima = Gk. pédyevos (Professor F. W. Thomas) must have 
been borrowed through some Iranian dialect which turned d (8) into I, 
That occurs in Manichwan Sogdian, for instance, in modern dialects 
such as Pasto; also if the proper names Spalahores, Spalagadama, 
Spalirises, contain Iranian spada- “army”, it was characteristic 
of the Scythians of North-West India. The Skt. lipi where Agoka 
(Shahb.) has dipi like O.Pers. is probably due to confusion with the 
initial likh-. There are possibly other traces of the change d > | 
in the language of these documents, though divira * scribe, secretary "’, 
is a clear instance to the contrary. The words which are perhaps to 
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(1) lastuga 
The lastuga is some article made of cloth. 566 citra pata mae 
lastuga ““ A TP made of many-coloured cloth". It is frequently sent 
as a present. It was not of great value (184 lahu manasigara matra). 
It is possibly connected with N.Pers. dastar “ towel, handkerchief, 
napkin, sash, turban"’, being derived from dast “hand” with a 
different suffix, The meaning would suit admirably, 


(2) lathana 

The word only appears in 392, where it is used in a parallel context 
to kabhodhamni kabotha (cf. BSOS., vii, 513, and F. W. Thomas, 
Act. Or., p. 70), which denotes some particular kind of land, so lathana 
probably denotes another kind of land. A connection may be suggestec 
with N.Pers. dag “ plain, desert”’. 

A connection is also possible with Phil, N.Pers. dastan 
“ menstruating, Arm. lw, daétan “ menstruation’. The document 
is unfortunately one of the obscurest, It is dealing with conducting 
camels somewhere and says veya itu rajade lathanamé pracukamam 
nagara lesitama “‘We conducted them to the plain from this 
kingdom . . .” or “ during their period of menstruation we conducted 
them . . .” (pracukamam nagara(m) is unintelligible to me). The first 
alternative is supported by the fact that further down there is an 
exactly similar phrase kabhodhammi pracukamam nagara anidavo, 
where k° must be locative of the place gone to on account of the 
meaning of the word (see above). 





(3) lagi 

Le. lasni, Tt means “ gift’ as is shown by 678 eévarya bhaveyati 
- . » bamdhova thavamnae, vikrinanae amiiesa lagi deyamnae “* There 
shall be ownership .. . to mortgage (?), to sell, and to give to others as 
a gift”. In this formula, which occurs repeatedly, prahuda = Skt. 
prabhyta usually occurs in place of lazi here. laga also occurs (222), 
the -i of law is probably adjectival, “ to give (something) as a gift’, 
as in namamni(ya) (-aga) deyamnae (= 2). 

Compare N.Pers. digan “ gift’. Turfan Texts d' syn. 


rasamna 
Only 345. rasamna 2. Perhaps Iranian = N.Pers. rasan “ rope". 
If it had been = Skt. radana, the § ought to have been preserved in 
this dialect, 
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Some commodity that is frequently sent as part of the tax in kind 
(295, 385, ete.). It 1s often mentioned in connection with curoma, 
which ts equally obscure (272, 357, 450). Possibly = Iranian *raudana 
“madder"’, N.Pers. royan, royang, North Baléci radin. Cf. 
Merpenaiinrnie in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. 61, p. 36. 


vara, varaya 
In 291 means“ part’. Referring to 370 malima of corn, instructions 
are given—eka varaya abhyadara kutaniyammi anisyamli . . . dui 
vara Pisaliyanma mhamiitavya “One part (= third) they will bring 
inside the Capital ... the (other) two parts are to be stored at Pisali”’. 
Perhaps out of Iranian Sahra-(ka) = N.Pers. bahr bahrah “ part ”’. 
Elsewhere vara, varaya (371) means “ time”, Skt. v@ra. In 198 
komt varaga syati the words should be separated, ho pivaraga syati 
“ Whichever is fat *’. 
sana 
Only 318. samna pata “cloth” made of samna. Apparently 
“hemp”. Skt. sana, fina. But the confusion of the two sibilants 
is surprising in this dialect. Iranian influence may be thought of. 
Cf. N.Pers. san “hemp”. Iranian # appears as s in this language, 
sada “pleased”, laga “ gift’, just as in Khotanese Saka. The 
explanation of the relation between Iranian &- and Indian ¢ in this 
word ts still unsettled. 


spara, spura 
Usually with sarva, but also alone, e.g. sjura at 158, 725, spare 
at 42 means “complete”, sarva spura “all complete” usually 

referring to the sending of the tax (palin). 
sara might possibly have been explained out of Skt. sphdra 
“swollen, expanded, fat"’, but that would leave sjura unexplained. 
Nor is there any example of the Skt. word being used in this general 
sense. The word can be more satisfactorily explained out of Iranian. 
Arm. lw. spar “ completion ”’, sparspur “ completely ", N.Pers. sipart 
“completed *’, “exhausted "', Phi. spurr, uspurr, uspurrik, out of 
*usparana. Khotanese Saka uspurra. Cf. Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm., 
p- 239; Horn. New-Persische Etym., p. 157. Forms both with -u- 
and -a- are found, and here we get both used indiscriminately. The 
omission of the initial vowel is interesting at so early a date. The 
modified p, i.e. 6, occurs also in the Iranian sjasa “ watch”. It may 
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represent f, being a similar development to the N.Pers. forms sifédl 
Isfahan, etc. There is, however, no need to assume that the develop- 
ment belonged to the Iranian dialect from which the words were taken, 
because the same change is observable in the Prakrit itself, e.g. 
perospara “‘ one another “. 
harga 
harga means “ tax” 206. masu yam ca amila harga na isa prahidesi 
“The wme and what other tax there was, you have not sent here”. 
696 am ca amahu ima atanade rayaka harga devaputrasa padamulade 
pragavilaga “* Also from this village the royal dues have been granted 
to us from the feet of his majesty”. The usual word for tax is, of 
course, palja, harga only occurs rarely. Exactly how the two terms 
differed is naturally not clear. In 141 palji harga might be fafpurusa 
(“tax payments ”’) or more likely dvandva, indicating two kinds of tax. 
Dr. Bailey points out, Arm, lw. hark “tax, tribute”, Turfan 
Texts 3 = *hray “tribute”. Aramaic yy5 = *yarlig-d tax", 
From Aramaic is borrowed Arabic zaraj- and that is finally Komcived 
back into New Persian. The original of all these forms will be 
found in the Av. verb hark-haréaya- “ emittere "" harka- “ Abfall” 
(Bartholomm, 4. Ir. W., .v.). 


hastame (astama) 

This word means “ quarrel "’, as is shown by its appearing in the 
same formulas as vivada, Capare, for instance, 569, isa eda itera 
cojhbo Sompaka carapurusa Ljnpta saca pruchitamli “ Here the cophbo 
Somjaka, and the detective Lpipta inquired into this dispute”: 
with 570, eta vivata oquana Dhapaya Samasena, kori Togaja, cojhbo 
Bimmasenasa ca pruchitamti “* This dispute the ogu’s Dhapaya and 
Samasena, the kori Togaja, and the cojhbo Bimmasens i bea into * 

The word is to be connected with N.Pers. sifamba “ quarrednons”* 
Arm. lw. stambak “ quarrelsome, troublesome ”’, apstamb “ rebellious”, 
Phi. stambakah = “ Hartnackigkeit ’, Av. stamba- “ quarrel’ (Saka 
stdma ‘trouble’ ?). The initial Aa- will be the prefix ham-, ha- “* with, 
together”. The assimilation of a voiced stop ta a preceding nasal is 
characteristic of this dialect. Cf. gamiia =gaiija-, chimnati = 
chindati, Similarly in the Kharosthi Dh.P. udwmaru = udumbara, etc. 

A different group from this is formed by N.Pers, sitam “ injustice, 
oppression "’, Phil. stazmak starmakih. Since there is no doubt that the 
meaning is “ quarrel’ and not “ injustice, oppression " (see above), 
the word is obviously to be connected with the first group. 
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Prorer Names 

Khvarnarse is wrongly explained BSOS., vii. It is var “ sun” 
+ the common name narseh, For compounds of this kind compare 
Mihrnarseh, Adharnarseh, etc. (Justi, Altiranisches Namenbuch, 
p. 504). 

Tamaspa appears to have had a long -@, i.e. tamaspa, because it 
makes its genitive famaspaasa. Non-Indian names ending in a vowel 
add -aga, ete., straight on to that vowel, and this applies to -@. But 
if the Nom. is in short -a it is inflected like an ordinary -a-base in the 
Prakrit. An example of final long -@ is Camea, gen. Cacdasa. Here 
the length of the vowel is marked, but from the way of making the 
genitive, a long -@ in the Nom. can be deduced in cases where it is not 
marked. This being the case, Tamasja probably represents 
*Tahmaspah, originally Tarmaspada-, with -h- out of -d-, as in N.Pers. 
supa, 

Phuinageva (“jheva) is obviously not a native name on account of 
its initial Pii ().” The latter part of the name seems to contain Tranian 
*saba- “ beautiful’, N.Pers. 2&b, céba. The Phuma (i.e. furma-) 
is not clear (N.Pers. fiir “* rnsset.”’ ?). 

— Jhagimoya (also Jhagamoya, Sagamo, Sajamoya, Sagamovi, 
Sagimoya), with its initial jh- (= 2), points to Iranian. With the same 
final element is formed Bujhamoyika (also Bujhmoyika, Busimoyika, 
Busmoyika, and probably Pusmavika). The first seems to contain what 
appears in N.Pers. as s@y “crow”, the second buz “goat”, The 
second element is more difficult. One might think of the n.pr. Maues, 
Moga, which appears in North-West India, or again of N.Pers. mily 
“hair” (out of *mauda-), 

Ajhuraka (also asuraga) may be from a- “ not’ and z@rah- (N.Pers. 
ziir) “lie, deceit, falsehood "’. 


Ipioms 

A number of turns of phrase show Iranian influence. Most 
interesting is éavatha khayamnae 577 “to take an oath”’, literally 
~ to eat an oath’. Compare N.Pers. ségand xvardan. The Iranian 
word originally meant sulphur, and the practice of eating sulphur was 
a kind of ordeal. Later the original meaning was forgotten and the 
general meaning “oath” only was preserved. That development 
must have already taken place by the time of these documents (third 
century A.p.) to account for the translation savatha khayamnae, and 
probably a good deal earlier because there is reason for believing that 
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the Iranian influence on the Prakrit was exercised in India itself, 
under the Iranian and Kusana rulers. In modern LA. kha- has 
developed the general meaning of “ experience "’ as N.Pers. rvardan 
(cf. Professor Turner's Nep. Dict.). But in these documents the 
extended use is not found except in this phrase. 

bhagena means “on behalf of’, “ instead of”, a meaning which 
it does not have in Sanskrit or Prakrit. For example 518 Nina 
vastava Ommia amiiesa bhagena spasavamna karemti ““Opimta a 
native of Nina they make a watchman instead of other people”. A 
similar idiom from bahr “* part” is found in N.Pers., az bahr-i “ on 
behalf of’. 

sar ‘‘ head” is used in Persian in the sense of “end”. Similarly 
in 187 we find the phrase fasa siro kartavya “an end is to be made 
to that "’. 

‘One another” is eka biti, literally “the first the second". This 
idiom, foreign to Sanskrit, is widespread in Iranian. N.Pers. yak digar, 
Khotanese Saka Ssanjdld, 

ni, out of nija- ‘own’, is used very frequently as a possessive 
suffix with proper names, e.g. 580 Yipiya ni bhuma prace “ Concerning 
the land belonging to Yipiya "’. In Khotanese hivi “ own is frequently 
appended to the genitive singular, where one would not write “ own” 
In a translation. 

perivalilavo (partpalitavo) seems to have the sense of N.Pers. 
parvaridan, i.e. “* to nourish, feed ", rather than generally “ look after ” 
as is seen from 283 khajabhojena lameaga paripalitavya “ They are to 
be properly nourished, fed with food hard and soft’’. Similarly 358 
ede ula atra lamcaga paripalitavya, pivarae hotu ‘ These camels must 
be properly nourished (well fed), let them be fat”. It is clear in both 
cases that the activity denoted by paripal- 1s closely connected with 
giving food. There is a similar development of meaning in modern 
LA. Cf, Professor Turner's Nep. Diet., s.v. palnu. 


Modern Maltese Literature 
By C. L. Dessoutavy 


epae present is perhaps a good time to recall some of the vicissitudes 

“- ofthe Maltese tongue. Close ona century ago G. P. Badger wrote: 
“As a dialect of Arabic, the present Maltese spoken at Gozo and the 
casals o/ Malta is nearly as good as that of any other Arabic country, 
and it is sad to observe how little it is appreciated by the people, 
With a little cultivation the Maltese might possess a written language 
which would yield to none in the beauty of its phrases and the extent 
of its vocabulary,” Of the few then existing schools he remarks : 
“ All instruction being communicated in the Italian the Maltese child 
cannot begin his studies on a par with the children of other countries, 
because he must first learn a language entirely different from his own 
as 4 means of acquiring the knowledge he seeks after’’. He adds: 
“ The mother tongue is so implanted into their natures that centuries 
must elapse, or some great change take place in the common order 
of things before any attempt to eradicate the language of the people 
can be successful " (Description of Malta). Badger, and also Miége, 
the historian of the Island, two men who differed widely but who knew 
and loved Malta, agreed in recommending that the Arabic script 
should be adopted and that literary Arabic should be frankly made the 
base of all school-instruction. How advantageous their proposal 
would have been can better be appreciated now when we find the great 
majority of Maltese emigrants settled in Arabic-speaking North Africa. 
The reason why the proposal was doomed to fail was that it went 
against an inveterate prejudice of the Islanders. A tiny minority 
aside, all Maltese love their language, yet they have a horror of being 
thought “ Asiatics ” or “* Africans ”’. 

Before the coming of the Knights, wealthier Maltese often went for 
their schooling to Italy. The language of the Knights was originally 
French, and all the “‘ Inns’ even to the present day are “ Auberges "’, 
Yet in the course of time Italian influence grew in the Order, and also 
among the native upper classes, so that at the time of Napoleon's 
coming practically everything printed was in Italian. Sporadic 
attempts were made to educate the poor, but, save in the case of the 
really gifted pupils, nothing much came of the efforts to teach them 


4 new language. 
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The influence of Italian on Maltese was very great. Words, needed 
and unneeded, crept into Maltese much as French words crept into 
English after the Conquest. There are many synonyms in Maltese 
lending themselves to a usage beloved of old in England of setting 
native and foreign “ doublets side by side. The Malta Education 
Board might well give a trial to the method underlying such phrases 
as “assemble and meet together”, “‘ acknowledge and confess "’. 
In some respects Italian influence was disastrous, for instance the 
foreign lawyers’ ludicrous misspelling of the family names of the 
Islanders, many of which have been altered out of all shape. A few 
may, however, still be recognized in spite of their spelling. Gauci 
is Ghawdxi, i.e. a native of Glawdex the island called Gaulos by the 
Greeks and Gozo by the Italians; Busuttil is (a-)ba-sittin (chief of 
sixty, a military title). 

It is easy with some loan-words to trace the time of their entry 
into Maltese. In Arabic a Latin C, or Greek K, regularly becomes 
Q. This is still the case with older Maltese words of this sort. But 
with Maltese words adopted later, the C is rendered by K. Kanna 
(barrel of a gun) is written as in Greek. Kanal (canary-bird) reminds 
one of the Algerian kindlia (same), though the Canary Islands, in 
the Arabic atlas used in the Egyptian schools, is spelt Qandria. 

When the authorities finally resigned themselves to the recognition 
of Maltese and it began to be used in the schools the problem presented 
itself of choosing the best spelling-system from the various competing 
ones, 

The Ghagqda tal-Kittieba tal-Malti (Union of Writers of Maltese) 
came into existence on 14th November, 1920, In 1922 it put forth 
its system in print, and then amplified this in its Taghrif fug il-Kitha 
Maltija (Instruction on Maltese spelling), 1926, pp. xxiv, 133), in many 
ways a most useful book, In March, 1925, began the publication of 
the official organ of the Ghaqda, Ii-Malti, Qari li tohirog il Ghagqda 
tal-Kittieba tal-Malti kull tliet xahar (Maltese reader issued by the 
Glhiaqda every three months). It has been regularly published ever 
since and serves as a useful medium for the exchange of observations, 
as a model of Maltese as it should be written, and, incidentally, of 
charity and consideration. It is, needless to say, written wholly in 
Maltese and the spelling is that of the Ghaqda, yet, such are the 
practical difficulties which face reformers everywhere, some of the 
members of the Ghaqda and most zealous contributors to J/-Malti 
have not seldom, when working under other auspices, proved 
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unfaithful to the Ghaqda spelling. Thus the original Vice-President 
of the Ghaqda, Mer. P. Galea, in the Church-periodiecal called Lehen 
is-seumoa, (Voice of Truth), retains even now the Kaf-C(h) spelling. 
We owe him, nevertheless, a debt, for it is in his “ Empire Press ”’ 
that all the best Maltese work is seeing the light. Another prominent 
member, Ant. Cremona, in his Manual of Maltese Orthography and 
Grammar (1929, pp. 71) intended for the use of the police and other 
Government servants, also followed the same Kaf-C(h) method. 
A similar act of seeming backsliding was the republication in 1931 
of an old work of his by the aged and most estimable Mr. Vassallo 
(Jt-tient Mujftieh tal-Chitha Maltija: Second [edition of the] Key 
to Maltese spelling, pp. 40). On the other hand some of the oldest 
writers of Maltese, like Comm. A. M. Galea, though personally 
most sympathetic to the Ghaqda, have stood aloof, protesting that at 
their time of life they cannot be expected to spell otherwise than of old, 

It is this feeling, that it is unreasonable to expect grown-up people 
to adopt en masse a system of spelling strange to them, that has 
prompted the authorities to take the wise step of starting from the 
very bottom, that is, in the Infant-schools, and so training up together 
both the children and the teachers, This is obviously the aim of 
E. B. Vella in his Gabra ta’ Ward, l-ewwel Ktieh (4 posy of roses, Book 
one. Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 86). It is a reading-book 
meant for the bottom class, in big type and with coloured illustrations. 
It contains moral tales, easy phrases showing the use of words, a few 
_ proverbs, and some easy verses. 

Hamiema bajda Jisimha Gidi 
Tigi fil-ghodu Tiekol minn idi. 

(A white dove named Gidi Comes in the morning to eat from my 
hand). The Maltese, I am assured, is beyond reproach, but the author 
is not by any means a diehard purist. He uses stess in passages where 
I should have rather expected ruli, or, nifs, with a personal suffix. 
The school is |-iskola (not : dar it- taghlim). The headmaster is s-sur- 
mast ; the word mghallem exists of course in Maltese, but now seems 
to have taken the sense of master-craftsman. George V is Gors Hamsa, 
Aghitih hajja twila biex idum isaltan fuqna (give him long life that he 
may continue to reign over us). 

KE. B. Vella is also the author of a number of nice, readable books 
on various villages with which he has been associated. One is Maz- 
Labbar bil-grajja tieghu (1926, pp. 98), another: Storja taz-Zeijtun wu 
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Marsazlokk (1927, pp. 147). It may be noticed how Hal and tal 
in the above titles have become Haz and taz under the influence 
of the following initial. About the word Marsaxlokk. In the Dictionary 
of A. E. Caruana we find the name spelt Marsaxlog, which 1s more 
correct. Dozy gives Arabic forms ending in both Q and K. Pedro 
de AlcalA has xaloque, and one reads of a Spanish word jaloque (east 
wind). 

Vella also wrote Storja ta’ Hal Tarxien u Rahal Gdid (1932. pp. 
304, With illustrations). Also Storja tal-Mosta bil-knisja taghha 
(1930, pp. 232). It is interesting to learn that it is now generally 
taken that the name Mosta stands for Mawsata, or, Mawsta, a name 
which certainly suits its situation. Mosta, now noted for the vast 
domed church erected there last century, was in older days often the 
booty of sea-robbers (hallelin tal-bahar) and was the scene of the events, 
historical or not, described in the old poem J/-Gharusa tal- Mosta (the 
Bride of Mosta). The poem is in Preca’s Malta Cananea, and an article 
on it by Ant. Cremona will be found in the Journal of the Malta 
University Literary Society, March, 1934, and separately. There 1s a 
Sicilian tale with a similar theme in which the heroine bears the 
name Scibilia. I venture to surmise that that name is a mere mis- 


_ understanding of the Maltese word occurring in verse | line 2 and again 


in verse 4. 
Glaliha 1-Glarusa tal-Mosta 
X'seblilha nhar ta tnejn... 

Another remark. I note that the “ coasts of southern Europe” 
becomes the ““ xtut ta’ l- Ewropa t’isfel "’ (i.e. lower Kurope). Modern 
cartographers seem to have led the Maltese like the Germans to look 
upon the north as the upper and the south as the lower. 

Of all the natives of Malta I suppose none is better known to the 
outside world than Sir Themistocles Zammit, the Director of the 
Museum. Among his countless merits his devotion to his native 
tongue deserves to be set on record. Besides his regular contributions 
to JI-Malti we have to thank him for his [/-Gzejjer ta’ Malia u [-jraya 
taghhom mighurin jfil-gasir glat-taghlim ta’ min ma jagrax hlief bil- 
Malti (The Maltese Islands and their history abbreviated for the instruction 
of him who can read only Maltese), lst ed. 1925, 2nd ed. 1934, pp. 
167). It covers much the same ground as his larger English work 
Malta, the Islands and their iistory (2nd. ed. 1929, pp. viii -+- 504). 
It may be said that in practice the word grajja is the Maltese doublet 
of the alien storja. I note that Zammit calls the Mediterranean the 
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Bahar tan-nofs in preference to the Bahar il-wistani which I once 
met in an old reading-book. He calls the Stone Age the Zmien il- 
fiagar, whilst Vella calls the Neolithic Age the zmien il-gdid tal-lagar. 

Among the small periodical publications of the Island is The 
Teacher, printed in English with occasional Italian articles, In con- 
nection with this and other periodicals, one may express regret that 
writers, editors, and compositors should be responsible for so many 
faults of construction and spelling where the text is meant to be 
English, At any rate, in 1934, The Teacher published an article by 
Ant. Cremona “* The Letters W and J in Maltese ”’ (pp. 12, since published 
apart). At the last international Congress of Orientalists, Professor 
F. Taeschner proposed to suppress the use of the letter J in tran- 
scriptions. It is, however, widely used instead of Y in Germany, 
and also in Malta, where its’ use in this capacity is recommended by 
the Gliaqda, It is often required in the 3rd pers. sing. pres. of verbs, 
e.g. Jalibes (he captures). “Missier (father, presumably the Arabic 
musawwir) makes the plur. missirijiet. A foreign word like “ company "" 
is written kumpanija, the Maltese doublet being xirka, Storja (history) 
takes the broken plural stejjer, but soru (a nun) makes the plural 
sorijiet, and patri (a monk) the plural patrijiet. J is always a consonant. 
Sejf (a sword) takes plural sjuf on the same measure as tarf, truf 
(ends). Falzon, in his Dictionary, wrote dia (remedy) fia (in her) 
torbia (upbringing) mia (a hundred) jekol (he eats), These words are 
spelt by the Ghagda duwa, fija, torbija, mija, jiekol, thus obviating 
the need of any accent. 

Another highly instructive article also published in The Teacher 
1932-3) was Mr. Vassallo’s ‘‘ Catechism of the Maltese Orthography.” 
He illustrates the few cases in which two vowels may follow each other, 
as in sema ikhal (a blue sky), where the first vowel of the adjective is 
stressed and therefore cannot be replaced by J ; also the use of servile 
vowels. Hafna glirug (a handful of roots), but sitt eglirug (six roots) ; 
also combinations of pronominal suffixes, e.g. sammaghhuli (he made 
him listen to me), sometimes leading to modification of the verb 
itself, e.g. seraqlu (he stole from him) serqilna (he stole from us), but 
seraghomlna (he stole them from us), The prepositions ta’, ma’, 
fi, bi, annex the following article, e.g. fil-bidu (in the beginning), 
bil-Malti (in Maltese), mal-Knisja (with the Church), The hidden 
T-marbuta, not seen in the word kelma, comes out in kelmtek (thy 
word) Vassallo has an interesting note on the mysterious letter | that 
enters into certain numerals like tnaxilelf (twelve thousand). The | 
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here is really a relic of the Arabic r in ghaxar (ten), so that tnaxilelf 
is really a reduction of *tnejnglaxarelf. Another even more attractive 
proposal he throws out is in connection with the vocative formula 
L’aliwa (O brothers). He opines that the J is not the article nor the 
declaratory lam occasionally heard in Arabic, but simply stands for 
ya (O). He points out that the Maltese words lsir (slave), ltrm (orphan), 
il-lum (to-day) stand for the Arabic yasir, yatim, il-yum, He might 
have added Lhud (Jews), lemin (right hand) which are obviously 
Arabic yahud, and yamin, and possible also Maltese lenbi (basin 
of fountain, etc.), plur. njebi, should the words stand for Arabic 
yanbugh, plur. yanibigh. Mr. Vassallo’s suggestion is highly ingenious 
and plausible and would be worth considering by experts in phonetics. 
When and where and why did Spanish, for instance, choose the double 
Il to comprise a y sound ? One would also welcome parallel instances 
from other Arabic dialects. In a number of Maltese words the article 
has coalesced with a following noun: labra (needle) langas (pear) 
lizar (a sheet), lifglia (a viper), and several of these same words are 
also found similarly spelt in Maghrebinic Arabic, The Maltese hedna 
(ivy) corresponds to the borrowed Arabic yedra, also Spanish, from 
the Lat. hedera, which in old French gave ierre, and, having assimilated 
the article, gives in modern French lierre. The letter ZL has often 
intruded itself, even at the end of words. The Maltese dawl (light) 
is quite plainly Arabic daw, and the I at the end cannot well be other 
than the article of a following noun, as in daw |-qamar, daw |-fanar, 
We should have mentioned, that, apart from J//-Malti, there are 
several other periodical publications entirely in Maltese and following 
the Ghaqda’s spelling. J1-Qeri Malti, published at Port Said, has, 
I think, ceased to exist. But in Malta itself Lehen il-Malti has been 
published as a monthly since 1931. The Malta Department of 
Agriculture (tal-biedja) has brought out a monthly review wholly in 
Maltese called Melita Agricola under the editorship of Dr. J. Micallef. 
During the first year of its life it followed the Kaf: C(h) system, 
but has conformed to the Ghagda system since the beginning of 193-4. 
Professor Saydon’s translations: J/-Kotha mgaddsa bil-Malti 
(the Holy Books in Maltese) have already been alluded to in previous 
issues of the Bulletin. His books of Samuel came out at the end of 1955. 
In the awkward matter of the spelling of Biblical proper names, he has 
retained the received Maltese spelling in the case of the more often 
used names, but has transliterated from the Hebrew the less known 
ones. Thus the heading of 2 Sam. v is “‘ David f'Gerusalem sultan 
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ta’ Israel kollu.” His diction is well-chosen: U ha s-sultan l-cliaxar 
nisa li kien halla biex jliarsu d-dar, ghalaghom f'dar tal-ghassa u kien 
jatihom jieklu, imma qatt ma dahal lejhom (And the king took the 
ten women he had left to guard the house and put them in ward and 
fed them but went not unto them). I note that he writes: Atina sultan 
biex jaikimna (Give us a King to judge us). Seemingly the first word 
may be written as here, or, spelt aghtina as Vella seems to prefer. 

A good deal of Maltese literature seems to be in verse. And no 
wonder, Maltese is an imaginative language, and its words, like the 
Saxon English words, call up visible images, which makes the language 
very suitable for poetic use. 

In 1932 Ant. Cremona published a reprint of some occasional 
verse under the title of Werag mar-Rih (Wind-driven-leaves). He 
and others often publish verses in J/-Malti and elsewhere. The most 
reputed poet of the Island is, however, Mgr. Psaila of the Public 
Library. All his writings come out under the name of Dun Karm. 
I may mention that, in Malta, nearly everybody seems to have a pet 
hame, or a nickname, and that nobody thinks twice of using such 
hames even more or less publicly. Most of Dun Karm’s verses centre 
round one or other of the yearly commemorations, that of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, or that of the Victory of 1565. A verse from his Tifkira 
(1927) may give some idea of the swing of the Maltese verse :-— 


U int ja xemx, fil-mixja ta’kull sena 

Li tkejjel biha |-grajja tal-bnedmin, 

Xandar lill-gnus taz-zews qasmiet tad- clinja 
Li gatt reblia ma rajt isbah minn din. 


Which might be roughly rendered : And thou, O sun, in thy yearly 
run, measure of things men have done, proclaim to the people of the 
world’s two halves that never didst thou see a victory finer than 
this one, 

In an advertisement inside one of his books I find Comm. Alfonsus 
M. Galea described as “ Sur Fons", a typical abbreviation, of which, 
as just stated, the Maltese are so fond. I have left him to the last 
because his spelling is not that of the Ghagqda, As already recorded 
in the Bulletin he has translated a considerable portion of Holy Writ. 
His latest works have been a translation of Fouard’s Life of Christ 
the Son of God (Hajja ta Cristu Liben t’ Alla (Sliema, 1933, pp. 280), 
and a number of booklets, intended for children, on the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles, being extracts from the New Testament 
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(Rabta |-dida). It is rather delightful to find a dgliajsa on the Lake 
of Tiberias in the time of Jesus; Cast your net “ mal-lemin tad- 
dgliajsa "* (on the right side of the boat), I have no doubt that what is 
in Comm. Galea’s mind is, that, though his spelling is not now that of 
the Government or of the schools, yet the stuff matters more than 
the spelling, and, that, his spelling being more familiar than the 
newer one to the kindly persons who might accept to give semi-public 
been achieved. After all, Maltese still remains more a spoken than a 
written tongue. 





Aspects of the Conflicts of Religion in China 
during the Six Dynasties and T‘ang Periods 
By E. Epwarps 


i ks the whole history of religious controversy in China there never 
~ was a period when the Chinese phrase J kuo san kung ; wu shui 
shih ts'ung': “ One state, three leaders: whom should I follow ?” 
was more applicable than that which succeeded the introduction 
of Buddhism in the first century of our era. To understand the 
conditions of the period in question it is necessary to review briefly 
the situation before Buddhism arrived. Europeans have long been 
familiar with the early religion of China as described in the classics : 
but accepted interpretations are being revised in the light of modern 
archwological and ethnological research, 

The cleavage between upper classes and peasants, which is an 
early feature of the Chinese social system, is suggestive of the victory 
of a superior culture over primitive communities. “ Had there been 
no sages of old,” Han Yii wrote in the T‘ang period, “ the race of men 
would have been exterminated long ago. Why? Man has no 
feathers, fur, scales or shell to withstand heat and cold: no claws 
or teeth to serve him in a struggle for food. Therefore there were 
rulers to issue orders and ministers to carry them into effect upon the 
people; and it was the business of the people to produce food and 
clothes, to make articles of daily use, and to exchange their com- 
modities for the benefit of their superiors.” ? Prior to the appearance, 
in the first half of the second millennium p.c., of this new culture in 
the valley of the Yellow River, the religion of the primitive peoples 
inhabiting China was animistic—a wide-spread belief in magic and 
supernatural beings. When the newcomers arrived they kept their 
rites and ceremonies to themselves, while the peasants, in spite of 
efforts at control by their new masters, contrived to maintain most of 
the customs and religious ideas which their ancestors had absorbed 
from their superstitious neighbours to the south.* The distinction 


'—-B=>A,.3Hh £. 

* Han Yo, Fiion too (QR 2, WG ith): On the true doctrine. 

* On the introduction of the Bronze Age culture see C. W. Bishop, “ The Worship 
of Earth in Ancient China,” Journal NCBRAS., vol. xliv, p. 24 ff. See also Waley, 
The Way and its Power, pp, 133-5. 
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between official and popular worship thus begun in the Bronze Age 
did not, however, remain always so clear. Ancestor worship, practised 
by the ruling class from the beginning, was adopted by the people 
as a whole ; while in course of time many popular beliefs affected the 
ideas and practices of the aristocracy. Confucius, on the oceasion 
when the people of his village conducted the great ceremony of driving 
out evil spirits, donned his ceremonial robes and stood on the eastern 
steps,’ thus indicating his approval of a eustom more closely con- 
nected with ancient popular animism than with the early religion of 
the upper classes. 

In addition to practising the cult of ancestors, the new inhabitants 
of the Yellow River Basin worshipped Heaven,? and the more personal 
Shang Ti,? who may have been but another manifestation of Heaven, 
or, as Mr. Waley suggests, a deified first ancestor inhabiting Heaven 
along with the other ancestors." Details of both these forms of worship 
were naturally handed down in, and became part of, the records of 
the Chinese, but the peasant cult, animistic and orgiastic, con- 
taminated by the ideas of barbarous tribes, could never have been 
considered by a cultured people to be suitable for inclusion in the 
annals of their race.’ Nevertheless many of these ideas were able to 
survive, and still survive, owing to the fact that they were adopted 
by degenerate Taoism and so were passed down as part of the most 
intimate heritage of the uneducated classes of the Chinese people. 
These facts help to explain why even during the feudal period, when 
China was no longer a united state, there was so little antagonism 
between the religions of the two social groups; each class retained 
its own beliefs and practices, modified by those of the other; and 
the relation existing between governing and governed tended to 
minimize friction, Even the growth of Taoist philosophy, since it in 
no way interfered with the official cult, seems to have been taken as 
a matter of course. Lao Tzi troubled contemporary princes less than 
Confucius did; his theories had little or no relation to practical 
methods of government, and were therefore less objectionable 


" Analects, bk.-x, ch. x, ¥. 2, Three such ceremonies were held annually, the 
one here referred to being the most important of them, 
i a 
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* Bishop, op. cit., p. 28, and Waley, op. cit., Introduction, p. 21. 

* Karigren, in his ShiA king Researches, finda that the rhymes in songs of the states, 
sung by peasants at their festivals, all conform to well defined rules, showing that the 
ad ou therefore have been edited (e.g. by Confucius) before being included in 
the archives, 
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to the official classes. No record remains of any expression of dislike 
for Taoism by Confucius, and criticism is noticeably absent from the 
earlier works of the Confucian school. This is the less remarkable 
because in the period of the restoration of the Confucian classics 
after the burning of the books in 213 .c. many good Confucian 
scholars were also partial, though not professed, Taoists, probably 
owing to the fact that the Taoist books survived the conflagration, 
Even Mencius, a whole-hearted Confucianist, makes no mention of 
Lao Tzii or of Taoism, although he outlived by thirty years the most 
celebrated enemy of early Confucianism, Chuang Tzi, whose gibes 
are frequent and pointed... Han Yii complains® that in his day 
Confucian scholars, having grown accustomed to hearing Taoists and 
Buddhists reiterating, ‘‘ Confucius was a disciple of our Master,’’ had 
fallen so low that they themselves would say, in writing as well as in 
speech, “ Our Master also respected Lao Tzii and Buddha.” But if 
the creed of the Confucian literati was coloured by Taoism, the Taoists 
were less complaisant. Their antagonism was directed against the 
ritual and formalism of the Confucian doctrine because these were 
destructive of the natural and the spontaneous, the efficacy of which 
was a fundamental principle of Taoism. 

Such controversy as existed at this period was confined to the 
ruling classes; its intellectual significance was greater than its 
religious zeal ; and it did not affect the common people at all. How- 
ever, the attitude of the upper classes towards their inferiors was 
perhaps less callous than appears. If they felt no responsibility for 
their spiritual welfare it was no doubt because the people still kept 
their own religious ideas and practices, and because nothing in the 
nature of propaganda had as yet been contemplated by either Taoists 
of Confucianists. 

A new turn was given to affairs late in the third century before our 
era. Conservative Confucian opposition to the schemes of Shih Huang 





* Said Confucius to Lao Tzi, “I have made myself thoroughly acquainted with 
the Odes, the Annals, the Rites and Music, the Book of Changes, and the History. 
T have discoursed on the way of the ancient sovereigns to seventy-two unruly princes, 
but none of them has listened to me or profited by my advice.” “ How fortunate,” 
replied Lao Tzi, “that they did not listen, If they had done so they would have 
become worse, Your «ix treatises are rubbish, and the deeds which they record 
happened in circumstances which no longer exist, and would be quite inappropriate 
to the conditions of the present day." (Chuang Tzit, chap, xiv. Cf. Wieger, History 
of Religious Beliefs .. ., p. 195 ff.) On Ssti-ma Ch‘ien’s legendary account of Lao 
Tz see Waley, op. cit., pp, 106-8, 

® Han Ya, op. cit. 
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Ti of Ch'in resulted in the burning of the books and the persecuting 
of the scholars. This event helped to make the literati jealous 
of their rights and so contributed to making Confucianism a closed 
caste. The Taoists, on the other hand, came triumphantly through 
this period with their books intact and their influence growing. When 
the Han dynasty replaced the Ch‘in they were equally fortunate. 
Many of the emperors of the Former Han, and in particular Wu Ti 
(140-87 B.c.), were the dupes of Taoists- magical practices and 
personal deities replaced the abstractions of early Taoism: and the 
temporal power of the Taoists became a menace to the Confucian 
administration. The rivalry which religious zeal and intellectual 
differences had not been able to rouse leapt to life full-grown at the 
first threat to political supremacy. Perhaps the oddest feature of 
this remarkable era was the change, already referred to, which 
was taking place in the Confucianists themselves. Some of the works 
produced by Confucian scholars under the Han dynasty are clearly 
influenced by Taoist speculations! This state of affaira continued 
until a movement was begun in the second half of the second century 
A.D. to purify Confucianism. Taoism then emerged as an independent 
creed, and the Confucian scholars became virtually a closed caste.* 
Besides the organizing of Taoism as a rival sect there was another 
factor which contributed to the isolation of Confucianism. This was 
the development of a definitely hostile creed, Buddhism, in the first 
centuries of our era. That religion had been brought to China, not 
to be taught to the Chinese people but only to satisfy the curiosity of 
the emperor. But changing conditions favoured its rapid growth. 
The element of fatalism was spreading ; criticism was being directed at 
the old faiths; Confucianism was divided into a number of schools ; 
above all, the kingdom was ravaged by civil wars, and the introduction 
of a faith that offered a hope of a happier future could not fail to arouse 
wonder and interest. Beginning with a small but zealous circle, the 
wave of Buddhism flowed over China in a wider and wider sweep, 
until, at the beginning of the fifth century, history tells us, nine 
families out of every ten throughout the empire were Buddhist, and 
in the sixth century the Confucian schools were closed because they 





"eg. Tung Chung-sha (3 4ip €F) of the Former Han period ; author of CA‘wn 
chin fon Iu (HE & ee ie). 

* A valuable repository of the beliefs of the Later Han period is the Lun Adag 
(sit My) of Wang Ch'ung (3E $F), written before Buddhiem had had time to 
influence Chinese thought. (Cf. Forke, Lun Agng. 
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had ceased to serve any useful purpose, This remarkable develop- 
ment naturally had not been foreseen by Taoists or Confucianists, 
and the strained relations existing between them were not affected 
until, in the middle of the third century, they awoke to the fact that 
the new foreign faith was a factor to be reckoned with. 

The principal landmarks of the third and fourth centuries were the 
introduction of mystic Taoism,’ a popular version of which followed,? 
and in A.D. 335, under the Chin dynasty (265-419), the first edict 
of tolerance granted to Buddhism in China, a clear indication of the 
existence of hatred and persecution. The most effective reason for 
the inundation of China by Buddhism in the fourth and fifth centuries 
was not the diminution of the influence of the Confucian adminstration 
through civil strife and Tartar invasions, nor yet the controversy 
between China's indigenous faiths ; it was the fact that the new faith 
was a glowing, vitalizing force, and carried, in mahayana Buddhism, 
& message for every individual and for every class. It held elements 
which reduced, though they could not entirely remove, the fear which 
was the basis of popular animism; and it endeavoured to adapt 
itself to, and turn to its own use, many features of that belief. 

Thus for the first time, the common people were drawn into the 
circle of religious controversy. The Taoists found themselves obliged 
to struggle to maintain the influence over the minds of the people 
which they had been at pains to increase by the introduction of the 
popular form of mystic Taoism; even the conservative Confucian 
scholars could not afford to overlook the advantages of advertisement, 
and broke through the dignified aloofness of centuries to imitate their 
rivals, Controversial literature was no new phenomenon ; collections 
of stories and anecdotes current among the people had been made from 
the Han period onwards; but from the Chin dynasty ? date the 
earliest collections * of the tales which served the rival religious leaders 


' Founded by Ko Hafan (& ¥), T. Haiao-hsien (3 SF) between aco. 238 and 
=o. Cf. Wieger, History of Religiows Beliefs... L. 61. 

* Introduced by Ko Hung (§§ 7), T. Chih-ch‘uan (#E JI), grand-nephew of 
the above. Lived about a.p. 324. Author of the treatise Pao P'o-t2i (fa #F =). 
Wieger, op. cit., L. 52. 

* a.p, 317-419. 

* e.g. (1) Sow ahén chi (7 ap Fe). by Kan Pao (=> PY), about a.v. 320. With 
4 supplement dating from the Ch‘ien Sung period. 

(2) Shih i chi (FS GR fiz). by Wang Chia (FE 3%), about a.p. 380, Re-edited 
at a later date, . 

(3) Po wu chih (fl Gy GE), by Chang Hua (gB ae), dd. av, 300. With a 
Sung period supplement. 
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as propaganda in their struggle to win the favour of the masses. 
These collections are very numerous; many such tales are included, 
though not always with correct attributions, in anthologies such as 
the T'ang tai ts‘ung shu? and the Han Wei ts‘ung shu?+: but the finest 
repertory of these tales is the T‘ai P*ing kuang chi,? a vast collection, 
in 500 chapters, completed in a.p. 981, under the direction of Li Fang * 
of the Sung dynasty, which includes all earlier collections of the same 
type, arranged according to subjects. Many of the tales in this collec- 
tion have no obvious connection with any of the rival doctrines, but 
are genuine folk-tales derived from old popular superstitions. Among 
the remainder Taoist and Buddhist stories preponderate, but there 
are enough Confucian tales to indicate their origin and design. Taoist 
and Buddhist tales have a definite purpose, the winning of new 
converts; many of the tales of the Confucian scholars, on the other 
hand, seem to have been inspired by the negative purpose of counter- 
acting the influence of their rivals, For this reason their stories are 
are often mere imitations, and lack the zeal and sincerity which mark 
many Buddhist tales. After the establishment of the T'ang dynasty, 
the /iteratt began slowly to free themselves from the bonds of super- 
stition, and an interesting change came over the tales they produced ; 
their miraculous adventures were related as dreams ; itis as if, unable 
any longer to believe in many of the old superstitions, and yet unwilling 
to relinquish the field to their adversaries, they devised this new 
method of defence. They criticized their rivals frequently, some- 
times openly, sometimes by implication. Taoists and Buddhists 


BE 40 SEE GE: Collected Reprints of the T'ang Dynasty. 

i 3 | ie Ba : Collected Reprints of the Han and Wei Dynaaties, 

AC 2B OM ie. 

=F Ih. 

e.g. the Huan i chih ($] 3% 3), a small collection of tales and anecdotes by 
Sun Wei f&: fifi }. of the Tang dynasty, says that Buddhist writings mention a Great 
Wheel Spell, used in the cure of diseases, and declares that instead of relieving the 
patient's sufferings, it caused him to behave wildly, so that he would scramble about 
on the rafters or eat crockery. Another example, also from the Huan i chih: “Ina 
pagoda in a valley stood a statue of a Bédhisatva which emitted light. Two sacred 
lampe were frequently seen at various points on the hills nearby. Crowds of pilgrims 
flocked to the spot, and one of them, bolder than the rest, ventured one night to 
follow the moving lights. Suddenly he was confronted and carried off by a tiger, 
whose glaring eyes were the sacred lamps.” ‘The same work contains denunciations 
of Taoism. A certain Taoist, versed in magic, is accused of leading astray young 
men of noble family by calling up fairies and allowing glimpses of them to be seen 
hy the by-standers. The resentment caused by this resulted in the death of the 
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still continued to use the direct method of approach and to play upon 
the superstitious minds of the ignorant. 

A good deal of the bitterness of Confucian invective sprang from 
jealousy: during the Tang period the Taoists enjoyed imperial 
favour for long periods and became exceedingly powerful. Buddhism 
was still active, and, over the whole period from the Chin dynasty 
onwards, numbers of books appeared which recounted the wonders - 
of the Buddhist religion, setting before their readers the prospect 
of escape from the world, and emphasizing all the hitherto unheard-of 
blessings which attend belief in Buddhist teachings. Whole books 
narrate the benefits conferred on those who devote themselves to the 
sutras, and the sufferings which befall those who eat meat and fish 
or infringe other prohibitions. Very many of the Buddhist tales are 
definitely instructive, and contain the essentials of Buddhist teaching, 
particularly in relation to the taking of life and the theory of reward 
and retribution. 

Of the philosophical aspect of Taoism, on the other hand, the tales 
contain no trace. Their themes are exorcism and magic!: there 
seems to be a complete absence of religious ideals and no attempt 
at religious instruction. Taoist devotees, both laymen and priests, 
more often spent their days in a vain search for the elixir of life than 
in doing good®; Taoist miracles are displays of power more often 
than deeds of mercy. The influence of Taoism is clearly the result 
of superstitious fear; Buddhism works on the hope of salvation 
inherent in man; and Confucianism is coloured by both but lacks 
the force of either. It is easy to understand, therefore, why the 
Chinese people, unable to distinguish between these three “religions ”’, 
accepted all in varying degrees. 

The Chinese are not inherently a “ religious * people ; they adopt 
towards the spirits or gods the attitude which they suppose will be 
best calculated to ensure benefit or avert catastrophe. The souls of 
dead men can take up their abode in material objects ?; belief in 

* This feature is common in Confucian talea also. Belief in witchcraft, though 
on the decline in the T'ang period, was still widespread, Cf. Han Ya (dd. a.p. 824). 
On a Bone from Buddha's Body: “ When the princes of old went to pay a visit of 
condolence, they would send on ahead o magician with a peach-wand to expel evil 
influences. Yet Your Majesty is about to welcome this foul remnant of an old decayed 
bone, and to take part personally in the coremonies with no magician and no peach-rod.”" 

? Tt is a comment on the nature of the times that in these popular tales philanthropic 
Persons are often said to be immortals temporarily banished from “ heaven”. 

* Ina little hut on the banks of the Wei in Lo-yang lived an old hermit. He would 
sit in his corner and meditate on the problems of existence, reflecting that only in 
solitude can man follow the true path. Sitting thos one bitterly cold night, with 
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transmigration is present! though less often mentioned; the two 
ideas are often confused. There is a suggestion in Miao nii chuan, 
repeated elsewhere, that the “ King of Heaven” is not omniscient ; 
he is said to be “ seeking for his daughter, being evidently unaware 
of her whereabouts. In the J chi chih,* Records of Strange Diseases 
by Tuan Ch‘éng-shih,? “God”4 is completely outwitted by a 
' Buddhist priest. Furthermore, material objects are themselves 
inhabited by spirits, or have souls of their own.® Some idea 
of the confusion of ideas which must have existed in the minds 
of the uneducated people may be gained from the following 
brief summary: The world is governed by a Supreme Being, 
usually called Ti,‘ Sovereign Ruler. References to this bemg are 
fairly frequent but little is told of his life and habits. His inferior 
dwelling-place is part of the desert near the K‘un-lun Mountains, a 
region occupied by the host of spirits.*. The spirit-world is all around 
and to it go the souls of the dead. Many become officials there, 
holding positions similar to those they occupied on earth, and having 
definite duties in relation to the world of the living, whither they 
go by night to carry out their functions.* In this connection the 


the wind whistling through the door, he waa surprised by a visitor, a stately, polished 
gentleman of the old school, who introduced himself as Mr. Liu (Willow). The two 
fell to talking of books, and the recluse, himself a great lover of the Hook of Changes, 
was surprised to find that his guest had never heard of it, though he seemed to be 
well sequainted with the other classics aa well aa with Buddhist writings. When the 
visitor had gone the recluse made inquiries, but failed to identify his caller. A few 
days later, however, a great gale uprooted an old willow-tree that stood beside the 
river, exposing to view a number of books which had lain hidden in its trunk. Wet 
and decayed though they were, the recluse was able to examine them; the Book of 
Changes was not among them. (From Ling bua fu (es +E Se), a small collection 
of marvels by Nin Chiao (46 is), about a.0. 870. The Story of Haieh Hung-chi.) 


‘eg. Miao nit chuan (Bp tr {aL by Ku Fei-hsiung (5 JE fi). carly ninth 
century. A slave-girl fell sick and dreamed that she was carried on a cloud to heaven. 
There she was told that she was the daughter of the King of Heaven, T'o-t'ou-lai-t'o, 
and that having been banished for divulging the secrete of heaven, she had already 
accomplished two incarnations on earth and must now be freed of all impurities and 
prepared for her return to her native heaven. . . . 

* 3 He G- | 

* Cf. Tuan Ch'éng-shih (By gi 3X), No bao chi (HE FAL Bid), p. le. 


LT 
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* Mention of quicksilver is frequent in this connection. Cf. Niu Chino, op. cit. 





Li Shéng, No doubt the nature of the material gave rise in thia case to the idea that 
it was “ alive". 

* Ch Hel yu kuai le (SR py HE Bh), p. da, The Marriage Jan : “ We officials of 
the under-world manage the affairs of mortals, so why should we not walk among 
you? Of those who walk the streets, half are mortals ond half are ghosta, You do 
not netics the ghoste, that is all," 
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God of Thunder (Punisher of Crimes) is especially feared. Mortals 
who visit the under-world are impressed by its likeness to earth. Its 
palaces may be inhabited by dragons, but they are ordinary palaces 
and not the fabulous palaces of fairy-land. The spirits live as men 
live, even to the extent of having wives. 

The Chinese generally regard the soul as two-fold. According to 
Confucian theory the superior soul is dissipated after death: Buddhists - 
believe that it is reincarnated ; and Taoists hold that it goes to live 
in the under-world, with a possibility of being reincarnated, perhaps 
to requite an injury or to repay a debt contracted during life.? 

The wandering souls of suicides, and others who have died before 
the escort comes to conduct them to the under-world, rub shoulders 
with vampires * and with Buddhist asuras and yakehas ; but the most 
evilly disposed spirits are comparatively powerless against the devout, 
immunity being im direct ratio to faith—in Buddhism, say the 
Buddhists; in Taoism, say the Taoists; in Confucianism, say the 
Confucianists. 

“One country, three leaders; whom should I follow?" The 
problem defied solution. No universal religion was possible 
without the co-operation of the leaders themselves, and from that 
direction no help could be expected. It is true that each creed 
adopted certain elements of its competitors, but even while such 
modifications were in progress polemic literature and propagandist 
tales continued to accumulate and so increased instead of diminishing 
the confusion. Buddhism came near to becoming a national religion 
towards the end of the Six Dynasties period, when wars and the 
disorganization of economic life drove men from their earlier fatalism 
to seek for a doctrine of redemption, a movement which reduced in 
China the importance attached to Nirvana, and developed in its place 
the hope of rebirth in the Western Paradise, 


* A curious Buddhist turn is given to this superstition in the Lei min chuan 
(Hh ER 4@), Chronicles of the People of Lei-chow (lit. Thunder People), by Shén 
Chi-chi (7 (BE HE). Apparently thunder was so frequently heard in the district 
that the town was called Thunder-town (Lei-chou), Shén states that its rumblings 
were heard whenever certain foods snch as pork or minced fish were prepared as 
offerings. 

* Ch Wu dung (32 Bb), Fian chai chi ( fff #2). p.4a. A priest who neglected 
his duties as guardian of a family graveyard was reincarnated as a crop of mushrooms, 
The debt discharged, mushrooms ceased to grow on the priest's grave. 

* Vampires are said to be embodiments of the inferior soul, which, having con- 
trived to preserve itself over-long after the death of the body, goes about (in a variety 
of forms) as a ferocious demon devouring men, 
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The movement of Buddhism in the direction of supremacy was 
fostered by the introduction of foreign elements into the population 
under the Tartar dynasties. But Taoists viewed with alarn. the 
lessening of their influence; the growth of Buddhism stimmlated 
Taoism to become a religious system on the model of the intruder ; 
again and again it borrowed new elements from Buddhism until it 
developed into a religion as wide-spread and as strong as its rival, 
Lao Tzi being elevated to the rank of a divinity in imitation of Buddha. 

In the ranks of the Confucianists many scholars followed the tide 
and turned to Buddhism ; magical ideas were absorbed from Taoism : 
ceremonial superseded conviction. But though the old Confucianism 
was thus transformed, its followers continued to take part in the 
struggle from their strongly entrenched position in the government. 


Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
By Lroxet Gigs 
(PLATE VII) 
I. Frere anp Sixtn Centveres a.p. 
(} the 7,000 manuscripts (including fragments) which were taken 
by Sir Aurel Stein, almost at random, from the great hoard in 
Tunhuang, some 380 bear dates, ranging from a.p. 406 to 995. Six 
are of the fifth century, and forty-four of the sixth. A few of 
the undated MSS. may be even earlier than 406, while it is highly 
probable that others are later than 995, seeing that the date 1035 
is found in the similar collection at Paris. But in any case the period 
covered does not greatly exceed 600 years. 

Most of these dates record not merely the year but the month 
and the day, and in the earliest instance of all, even the hour. Many 
of them occur in notes or colophons which set forth, often at some 
length, the pious intention of monks or laymen who have caused 
copies to be made of certain siitras, and who wish to apply the “* merit " 
thus gained to the benefit and relief of dead relatives in their future 


incarnations, Such colophons are of no little interest to students of 


Buddhism, but few have as yet been translated, 

Among the rolls of the fifth and sixth centuries the scarcity of 
secular documents is noticeable, Of the Buddhist siitras, the 
Parinirvana is on the whole the favourite, especially towards the end 
of the period, while the proportion of commentaries is remarkably 
large ; in later times these very seldom occur with colophons or dates. 
Most of the rolls lack some of the earlier sheets, which, of course, 
would be most exposed to wear and tear." 

A marked change in the general style of handwriting becomes 
apparent in the latter part of the sixth century, corresponding no 
doubt to some increase of flexibility in the brush-pen. In the more 
archaic manuscripts the characters are less elegantly shaped than they 
began to be about the beginning of the Sui dynasty, and look as if 
they had been made with a somewhat stubby instrument. The paper 
and ink are of wonderfully good quality from the very first, though 

' An asterisk ot the beginning of a transliterated title indicates that the first 
part of the text under consideration is missing, while one at the end of the title means 
that the last portion is incomplete, “ N." stands for Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, 
and “ K." for the Kydto edition of the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka. 
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considerable improvement is shown in the texture of the paper as 
time goes on, and also in the use of the beautiful yellow dye which is 
characteristic of the Sui and early T’ang period. In this connection 
I would call attention to a recently published book entitled Paper: 
An Historical Account (Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford), in which 
the author, Mr. R. H. Clapperton, gives a most interesting analysis 
of some of the Stein papers, based on photomicrographs, 


A.D. 406 (W. Liane). 

S. 797. Recto: A Vinaya text, *Pratimoksa of the Sarvastivadin, 
which does not exactly agree with any in the present Canon. 

There is an mpercone colophon (see Plate VII): & 4) 70 
MEOCPrTOARA RH FS Re RR i 
AotW Lb fit 2: te OO hh OM A il KS 
eR S THAD RALESARASTARAS 
TmAEOFrFRARA SH SHRRRR NS him eS 
“At the Asii hour of the 5th day of the 12th moon of the t-ssu 
year, the first of the regnal period Chien-ch‘u [i.e. between 7 
and 9 p.m. on 10th January, 406), the bhikshu Té-yu, who received 
the full disciplinary vows from the monk (wpadhydya) Fa-hsing, 
the master of discipline Pao-hui, and the master of doctrine 
Hui-ying, south of the city of Tunhuang, and subsequently went into 
retreat during the summer with his companions in the ceremony, 
Tao-fu, Hui-yii, and others, twelve in all, has written out the com- 
mandments for recitation as far as ‘the completion of destiny’, 
merely copying the characters. The clumsiness of his hand causes 
him shame, and he adds this note in the hope that readers may only 
meditate on the sense and forbear to laugh at the handwriting.” 

In 406 Tunhuang formed part of the short-lived Western Liang 
State under Li Kao, of which until the previous year it had been the 
capital. The colophon proper is preceded by a 4 7% 4% or formula 
to be recited at the ceremony of “receiving the commandments ”’, 
and followed by directions as to the division of the text for purposes 
of recitation. The exact meaning of 7% #& > && ge is not clear 
to me. 

Verso: A text, also imperfect at the beginning, which consists 
of discourses by Buddha showing how such and such precepts of the 
Vinaya came to be made. It resembles [9 4) $f BE Ssii fén lit tsang 
(N. 1117), which was translated in 405. A note at the end shows that 
the copy was made by the same scribe, Té-yu. 
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The roll is 23 feet long by 25 em. wide, and consists of twenty-one 
unequal sheets of paper in a good state of preservation, of which 
Mr. Clapperton says: ‘‘ It is of a soiled brownish buff colour, short 
and hard in the tear, and with a tendency to split. The thickness is 
‘008-009 mch. The surface and sizing are good . . . The paper was 
made on a laid mould with the laid lines about ten to the inch, and is 
very strong and tough in one direction. Composition : Paper 
mulberry.” The ink is fresh and black, and the handwriting, though 
not elegant, is perfectly clear and legible. 

416 (W. Liane). 

5. 113. Recto: A slightly mutilated fragment of an official census 
of 9k 38 BE Me MR OG ME] OB MW Kaoch‘ang Li in 
Hsi-tang Hsiang, Tun-huang Hsien, Tun-huang Chiin. There are 
entries for ten separate families, and each entry is dated in the Ist 
moon of the 12th year of Chien-ch‘u (February-March, 416). The 
writing is clear and distinct. This MS, was published with translation 
and notes in T‘oung Pao, vol. xvi, pp. 468-488. 

Verso: Part of a commentary on gb }: it #2 £2 *Miao fa 
hen hua ching* (Saddharma-pundarika-sittra), pin land 2. That it 
is later in date than the Census is proved by the fact that four sheets 
of the latter, all of which are incomplete, have been used to make 
a continuous roll for the commentary. The handwriting is smaller 
and somewhat more cursive. Dimensions of the roll, 2 ft. 11 in. by 
24 cm. 


420 (N. Liana). 

8. 6251. A fragmentary list of articles which were apparently 
enclosed in a tomb, bearing the date + t% JL+=+— A—¢aA 
“ Ist day of the 11th moon of the 9th year of Hsiian-shih ” [2 lst 
December, 420]. The regnal period is that of Chii-ch‘i Méng-hsiin, 
second ruler of the Northern Liang dynasty. These fragments of 
paper, which are in a crumbling condition, were found on and below 
the body. The largest piece is 11 x 5} in. 

455 (N. Wer). 

8. 2925. Recto: mei AY # ok HB WM *Mo ho 
pan jo po lo mi, or Maha-prajiidparamita-sitra, p‘in 4. One would 
expect this to be Kumarajiva's translation (N. 3), which was completed 
ca. A.D. 400, but it does not agree with the text in our present Tripitaka. 
At the end are the characters BY 3 {$ # “Sitra [owned by] 
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Chao Ch‘ing-hsin * (the upasaka Chao). This is a fine MS. of archaic 
type which may confidently be assigned to the early fifth century. 

Verso: J Ot RE HM F RM BM R *Fo shuo pien i 
chang ché tz so wén ching (N. 769), in a much inferior hand, About 
a third of the siitra has been torn away at the beginning, 

Colophon: FRR MEA TAR MRR 
Heke Pe FH AB RH OG OB “Copying 
completed on the 19th day of the lst moon of Kéng-yin, the Ist year 
of T’ai-an [2lst February, 455], by the bhikshu Shén-tsung of the 
Southern Shrine at I-wu [Hami], a clumsy man with the pen. It was 
hard to obtain paper and ink.” [This may be an excuse for writing 
on the back of the roll.] 

The first thing to notice about this colophon is that the cyclical 
date Keng-yin does not fall within the T‘ai-an period, but might 
represent 450 or 510. The next is that #é is written minus its final 
stroke, presumably for reasons of taboo, though the character does not 
form part of the personal name of any Toba emperor. The siitra is 
stated by Nanjio (p. 426) and Takakusu (No. 544) to have been 
translated by 7: 48 Fa-ch‘ang in the period 500-515. The text, 
however, agrees with K. xv. i. bbb, where it is said to have been 
translated by #: £4 Fa-i, also of the Later Wei. Neither of these men 
appears in Hackmann’s index to the Kao séng chuan, The Kai yiian lu, 
ch. 6, f. 188 v°, says that the sfitra was translated by Fa-ch‘ang, 
but points out that a sitra of this name was already in circulation 
under the Eastern Chin dynasty. Unless 4§ in the Kyoto text is a 
misprint, it may be that the real translator was one Fa-i who lived 
in the fifth century but was afterwards confused with Fa-ch‘ang. 
The roll is about 10 feet long, and composed of the usual dull buff paper. 
479 (N. We). 

5. 996. ME Poy mt Ab , #2 *Tsa a p'i tan Asin ching, ch. 6, 
corresponding to N. 1287, K. xxv. 4. g (which has fa instead of #%), 
ch. 3. This is a commentary on the Abhidharma-hridaya-éastra, in 
very good handwriting. At the end isa note: fj 4 ++ 3 # — 
#15 sheets of paper used. Revised throughout.’ Of these sheets 
only the last five now remain, making the roll rather more than 7 feet 
long. There is also a lengthy and difficult colophon, in which it is 
said that the text was delivered orally by the mahasattva Fa-shéng 
(2: 4H AK + & PF Me). In our Tripitaka the author is given as 
tH #& Fa-chin (Dharmatrata). The present copy was made to the 
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order of {§ @ f Féng Chin-kuo, Governor of Lo-chou [Loyang] 
and Prince of Ch‘ang-li [in Ho-pei] (3% #1 wi] gb & Si =), 
who was also General Superintendent of Military Affairs (#, # 
i Af) under the Northern Wei. The colophon contains a prayer 
for the Emperor and Empress, and concludes with a eulogy of the work 
in verse (ff) and the date: AR AH= HRA K 
FABRE HAH RHR EHR SE BRE 
“ Copying completed at Lo-chou on the 28th day, ping-shén, of the 
10th moon, chi-ssii, of the 3rd year, chi-wei, of T’ai-ho in the Great 
Tai dynasty ” (27th November, 479]. Tai was the name of the district 
in Shansi held by the Toba Tartars, who founded the Northern Wei 
dynasty. It is interesting to find it used as a dynastic title instead of 
fa Wei. 

500 (N. We). 

S. 2106. 46 We 9G G2 *Wei mo i chi, a commentary on the 
Vimalakirtti-nirdeda-siitra, Kumarajiva’s translation, from chapter 3 
to the end (chapter 14). Written in a slightly cursive hand on thin 
but compact paper, stained yellow. This is the first appearance of an 
extraneous dye, an important landmark in the development of paper 
for writing purposes. The roll is about 26 feet long, and at the very 
end the original whitish colour is visible. 

Colophon: R# AM Mem ATFCMHKE BRE 
Hi & 4 4 M i “Copying completed by the bhikshu T’an- 
hsing at the Féng-lo Monastery in Ting-chou on the 22nd day of the 
2nd moon of the Ist year of Ching-ming ”’ [6th April, 500). 

Ting-chou is in the province of Hopei. Note J 4# instead of the 
usual 35 4¢. In 496, only four years before the date of this MS., the 
Wei emperor had changed the family name Toba into the Chinese 
form 3c Yiian; but there is no reason to suppose that the word 
therefore became taboo ; indeed, it appears in our very next colophon. 
The title at the end is followed by a fairly long note on the siitra. 

Professor Yabuki compared this text with numerous other com- 
mentaries on the Vimalakirtti, but none was found to agree with it. 
It stands next in date to the oldest commentary by Séng-chao of the 
Later Ch‘in (384—417). 

504 (N. Wei). 

S. 2660. JM 4 RE Bz *Shéng man i chi, in 1 chiian. This is 
the oldest extant commentary on the Srimala-devi-simhanida-sitra 
(N. 59), which was first translated by Gunabhadra between 435 and 
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445. At the end of the text are the words YE W * Collected by 
Hui-chang *’. 

Colophon: TE #h# EA FMA SER + 
ie Pi WK JE Xe PF A #Y J “ Copying completed on the Mth 
of the 2nd moon of the Ist year of Chéng-shih {15th Mareh, 504]. 
Eleven sheets of paper used. [One only is missing.) Revised jointly 
by the shang-jén (monks) Pao-hsien and Hsiian-chi.” 

The handwriting is good but rather small. The paper, originally 
whitish and of the same kind as §. 2106, above, has been stained 
a deep yellow, except at the end. The roll is nearly 17} feet long. 
506 (Liana). 

S. 81. K AY 72 M BE *Ta pan nich p‘an ching, ch. 11, p‘in 6 
and 7. This is N. 113: Mahd-parinirvana-sitra, translated by 
Dharmaraksha in 423, 

Colophon (see Plate VII): 3 RFRFtLEAHTRHA & & 
FRERMEBCREAMWN REHM B 
Ri—-RACeRaMHR EER RS MRE 
WT ma ve — A B&B & “On the 25th day of the 7th 
moon of the 5th year of TYien-chien [29th August, 506] the Buddhist 
disciple Ch‘iao Liang-yung reverently caused a section of the Ta pan 
nieh p‘an ching to be copied at the Chu-lin (Bamboo Grove) Monastery 
in Ching-chou [Hupeh] on behalf of his deceased father, praying that 
all sentient beings of seven Previous incarnations might speedily 
ascend to the Dharmaraja’s realm of fearlessness (abhaya). Prepared 
for him by the bhikshu Séng-lun and Kung Hung-liang,” 

fi % +, lke 7F {2 ®t, “ disciple of pure faith,”’ indicates 
a lay member of the Buddhist Church. if in these colophons never 
means “copied "’, but always “‘ had a copy made” by a scribe, for 
payment. The actual copyists in this case are named at the end ; 
one of them was a layman. -—- jit is a phrase constantly occurring in 
combination with 42 #: “ parents of seven previous incarnations.” 
It is not to be translated “ seven generations” or “‘ seventh 
generation ” as is done by Dr, Stefan Baldzs in “ Die Inschriften der 
Sammlung Baron Eduard von der Heydt " (Ostasiatische Leischrift, 
Jahrg. xx), pp. 11 and 13. 

This is a fine manuseript, about 22] feet in length. The paper is 
one of those examined by Mr, Clapperton, and I will quote his 
description of it: “A very thin and tough ‘ bank-like’ paper of a 
pale buff colour with a good smooth surface on both sides, Thickness 
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“002-0025 inch, crisp and transparent, with very close laid lines, about 
24 or 26 to the inch, very regular and smooth. These lines seem to 
have been made by fine grasses or very fine strips of bamboo. The 
chain lines are about half an inch apart and very fine and straight 
. . « Composition: Ramie,”’ 

508 (N. Wet). 

S. 2733. No title remains to this MS., but it is a commentary on 
the > ze ii Ge Hf Miao fa lien hua ching or Saddharma-pundarika- 
siitra (N. 154), p'in 6-11, 13. The beginning is mutilated, and there 
are holes along the bottom of the roll, which is 14} feet long. 'The paper 
is thin and dyed yellow, and the handwriting is unusually good for 
4 commentary, though rather small. 

The colophon is in two different hands, The older portion reads - 
Hof; M  #F * Property (?) of the bhikshu Hui-yeh”: and 
in another column: #% j& JM Py 4& “Compiled by Shih Tao- 
chou.” Above and below these words, so as to form part of the same 
column, was written later: JE 45 He# HAFOA... € 
‘Pp ot Mt i sf Ef fe “Copying completed at the Kuang-ta 
Monastery in the Middle Capital [Loyang] on the 10th day of the 5th 
moon of the 5th year of Chéng-shih " [23rd June, 508]. Loyang is 
called rf 3% in two other Stein MSS., one dated 762, and also 3 ¥£ 
and 3f #f “ eastern Capital " (once each). 

S11 (N. Wet). 

S. 1427. ge UE ae *Ch‘éng shih lun, or Satyasiddhi-éastra (N. 1274), 
ch. 14, p'in 136-140, The text agrees with K. xxiv. 9, except that 
these chapters are now contained in ch. 10 and 11. It is a well-written 
manuscript on a roll of rather stiff light yellow paper about 
28 feet: long. 

Colophon: HEWES RARE 
FRKEPN LAT RARKR RR EWR FS 
eek ce RAM MRR RAM 
“Written out by the copyist Ts‘ao Fa-shou. 25 sheets of paper 
used. On the 25th day of the 7th moon of Asin-mao, the 4th year 
of Yung-p'ing [3rd September, 511], the 4astra copied by Ts‘ao Fa-shon, 
official scribe in Tun-huang Chén, was completed. Teacher of 
scriptural texts, Ling-hu Ch‘ung-ché. Reviser of scriptures and 
Tao-jén, Hui-hsien.”’ 

Ling-hu Ch‘ung-ché is also described as 4& $£ (if in the colophons 
of the next four rolls. Exactly what this title implies is not easy to 
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determine, especially as he was a layman, not a monk. if A, too, 
seems to be more than a general name for a Buddhist. 


512 (N. Wet). 

5. 1547. The title is given at the end as @% JE i @ # #& + 
*Ch’eng shih lun [chiian] ching, ch. 14, but it is really part of the 
same text as the preceding roll, corresponding to ch. 11 (last part) 
and ch. 12 (first part), and containing pin 147-154. The handwriting 
is similar but somewhat neater, and the paper is whiter and less crisp. 
The roll is 15} feet long. 

Colophon: AJM +AR 2B BT eRAERAA 
kA MM Mt OE Bl Oe OO Se oe a Be OREO 
+e Tee HR A ME fh “28 sheets of paper used, [Only 
thirteen of these remain.] On the 5th day of the 8th moon of the jéen- 
ch’én year, the Ist of Yen-ch‘ang [lst September, 512], the astra 
copied by Liu Kuang-chou, official scribe in Tun-huang Chén, was 
completed. Teacher of scriptural texts, Ling-hu Ch'ung-ché. Reviser 
of scriptures and Tao-jén, Hung-chiin,”’ 


513 (N. Wel). 

5. 341. Chiian 7 of an unidentified sitra, containing the end of 
p'in 11 and the whole of p‘in 12, which is entitled sk & fn. The title 
at the end is torn off. This is another neat MS. on crisp buff-coloured 
paper forming a roll 12} ft. long, 26 cm. wide. 

_ Colophon: B= - MABE AA OO Mw HM 
REERM AR BARK ART AES + mt 
oe TF & # i A “On the [ ] day of the 6th moon 
of the kuei-ssi year, the 2nd of Yen-ch‘ang (July-August, 515], 
the siitra copied by Ch‘ien Hsien-ch‘ » Scribe in Tun-huang 
Chén, was completed. 20 [sheets of] paper used. [Only 11 of these 
remain.] Teacher of scriptural texts, Ling-hu Ch‘ung-ché. Reviser 
of scriptures and Tao-jén.” 

A number in double figures is missing before . In this and the 
next two colophons, no name is given for the reviser. There is a seal- 
impression over the colophon which so far I have been unable to 
decipher. 


513 (N. Wei). 


S. 2067. 4 i #2 *Hua yen ching (Avatamsaka-siitra), ch. 16, 
corresponding to the second half of ch. 15 and the beginning of ch. 16 
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in the modern recension. This is a good bold MS. on light buff-coloured 
paper. The roll is about 27 feet long. 

Colophon: EA — se RAKEtLA TASB MH 
RHEEPRILOABRBKARRA T+ mR 
i A A Of 4r OL He HF “On the 19th day of the 7th 
moon of shut-sst, the 2nd year of Yen-ch‘ang [4th September, 5153], 
Ling-hu [Li ?)-t’ai, scribe in Tun-huang Chén, finished copying out 
this siitra, 24 sheets of paper used. [22 of these remain.] Reviser 
of scriptures and Tao-jén. Teacher of scriptural texts, Ling-hu 
Ch‘ung-ché.” 

7 & isa curious variant of 3 B; zk “ water” being the element 
that corresponds to the ninth and tenth celestial stems, 4- and 3. 
Over the colophon is an impression of the same seal as in S. 341, but 
upside down, 

514 (N. Wer). 

8. 6727. A Fy & i # le FE *Ta fang téng t’o lo ni ching. 
Though bearing the same title as N. 421, the present siitra does not 
agree with it in any particular. There is a note at the end in a different 
hand: — 2 [= #¥] #% “One revision completed "’; after which 
comes the colophon proper, in the same hand as the text of the siitra : 
EC R= RAKPFMATI A KH RES 
ake fod Pr eS ke OA fir tt — ce OE A ROSE OG 4 
1 & Pf “On the 12th day of the 4th moon of chia-wu, the 3rd 
year of Yen-ch‘ang [21st May, 514], the copy made by Chang A-shéng, 
scribe in Tun-huang Chén, was completed. 21 sheets of paper used. 
[Only eleven and a fragment remain.] Reviser of scriptures and 
Tao-jén. Teacher of scriptural texts, Ling-hu Ch'ung-ché.”’ 

The roll is of crisp lemon-yellow paper, and about 144} feet long. 


815 (N. Wel). 

S. 524. This is a very important roll, for it contains hitherto 
unknown siitra-commentaries on both sides. Recto, is a *commentary 
on 2 i - A — RADA BA MB FB Sheng man shih 
toi hou t shéng ta fang pien fang huang ching (N. 59), in a rather small 
neat hand on thin yellow paper. The roll is 40 feet long. It is not the 
same text as Shéng man i chi (5S. 2660, above). 

Colophon: — & BRA MUM HEB Me EA 
TfoORWKASRRPRA—-MHE SHA 
% & Br f # HF “One revision completed, Commentary 
by Chao, Master of the Law [of Huang-yu ¢]. A copy of the 
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Shéng man su was made in the Ch'éng-ming Monastery at the capital 
[Loyang] on the 23rd day of the 5th moon of the 4th year of 
Yen-ch‘ang [20th June, 515], and offered’as an act of worship by the 
Tao-jén Té-shou, a visitor from Kao-ch‘ang.” 

St 47 is written in large characters, and appears again after the 
first #¢, but has been blotted out. Its meaning is obscure. For #F as 
a final particle, cf. swpra, year 508, 8. 2733. 

Verso: 3 tit 73 eS 2 a Wu liang shou kuan ching i chi,* 
a commentary on the Amitayurbuddha-dhyana-sitra (N. 198) in 
1 chiian, apparently incomplete. The handwriting is larger than on 
the other side of the roll, and the text covers only about 8} feet of its 
length. Its date may be late sixth or early seventh century. 

o2l (N. Wet). 

S. 1524. AA iH EE H "Te fang téng t'o lo ni ching 
(Mahavaipulya-dharani-sitra), ch. 1. Though containing several 
variants, this text agrees roughly with N. 421, K. xi. 7. 1, ch. 1 and 
the beginning of 2, A short piece at the end, concluding with a gatha, 
is not found in the present Canon. 

Colophon: TE 36 = # + Ak & %& & “Copying com- 
pleted in the first decade of the 10th moon of the 2nd year of Chéng- 
kuang ” [15th-24th November, 521]. This is a good clear MS. on 
whitish paper (showing wire line). The roll is 30 feet long. 

S21 (N. Wet). 

S. 4823. -- jh fe ay Mt SH th *SAiA ti lun chin huan hei 
fi, ch. 1 (last portion only). It agrees with N. 1194, K. xxi. 9. a. 

Colophon: TE 9 = 4¢ $B 4E OM ae HO ie LE 
“Copied by the scribe Po Tao-ch'é in the Ind year of Chéng-kuang 
[521]. 27 sheets of paper used,” [Only 3} of these remain. ] 

This is a good MS. on a roll of thin, fibrous, whitish-yellow paper, 
about 41 feet long, 27 cm. wide. Though of the same date, this paper 
is of entirely different quality from 8. 1524. 


522 (N. Wer). 


8. 2724. *Hua yen ching, ch. 3 (beginning mutilated). It corresponds 
to N. 87, K. vii. 3, ch. 4, p‘in 2 (3), 


There is an elaborate colophon, of which I can only offer a 
tentative translation; 3: VHRR RK Eh Boh Ht 
MAR CMROURNEBDERYA BRS 
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BRAG RRR = Bik hk <> HWM ME RB 
GAA S MY ap mH TR i HH AR MR i 
ZR eR Re RE RH he SH 
AMBRE RR eR Se WM He 
cl i MTB Ok Oe WP AE OH ee PO it 
Ae Boe # ARS BH KR EH HE“ The wonderful 
decree [of Buddha] is not to be expressed in words, hence we 


must receive empirical teaching in order to reach the underlying 
principle. The perfect body has no form, so we must avail ourselves 
of{[ |im order to manifest the truth. That is why my late brother, 
the sramana and karmadaina Hui-ch‘ao, realizing that this fleeting 
existence is not to be depended upon, and knowing that the Three 
Holy Ones may readily be trusted, [gave up] his property and sacrificed 
all his wealth, regarding the merit [of good deeds] as alone of 
importance ; he painted the figure of the Golden Guest on the walls 
of the monastery, and copied the scriptures on bamboo and paper ; 
but before he had completed his task he passed suddenly into another 
life. And now his younger brother the bhikshu Fa-ting, beholding 
with reverence the work he left behind, and feeling a great longing to 
carry it to completion, has therefore painted the temple with lustrous 
decoration, and has made extensive copies from a number of siitras— 
the Hua yen, Nieh p‘an, Fa hua, Wei mo, Chin kang pan jo, Chin 
kuang ming, and Shéng man—and offers the resultant stock of 
happiness to his beloved brother, that his soul may mount to the realm 
of the absolute and his body travel to the Pure Land, that he may 
thoroughly comprehend the principle of No-birth and soon [he 
delivered from] the ocean of suffering ; and that likewise all sentient 
beings may share in this merit and attain to perfect intelligence.” 
The rhythm of the sentences shows that single words must have 
been omitted by mistake after $f, #c, and FA. The last is probably 
ME. “ Karmadaina”™ is the second-in-command or sub-director of 
a monastery. The Three Holy Ones are usually understood to be 
Vairocana, Mafijuéri, and Samantabhadra, ‘The Golden Guest” 
is a name for Buddha, and the principle of No-birth is of course 
Nirvana. Before the colophon is the note FA] #€ ++ 4. (marked for 
deletion by a dot at the side) -- “27 sheets of paper used ” [only 
ten remain]; and at the end is the date: K MF #% = = 
m KE WM AA A # “Copy completed on the 8th day 
of the 4th moon of jén-yin, the 3rd year of Chéng-kuang of the Great 
Wei dynasty " [18th May, 522]. This is the first time that we find the 
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Wei dynasty mentioned by name. This is a good MS. on a roll of rather 
thin yellow paper, over 13 feet long. 

51 (N. Wet). 


5. 4528. No general title remains, and the headings of the pin 
simply read Az 3e ge ge i Pan jo po lo mi. But it is really *Fo 


cclophon: AKRAM HMA + ER BAe x 
RRB ADAR SR DW me we p AS ERO Buy 
4REFRMAGBARK MM KEA KH 
KURRTARAR—FEMG REF Fx 
RRM -FRMA HAULS Oe ww x 
LRGHFRERKMAGHE RE B= HE 
= S 3 Be mm # “On the 15th of the 4th moon of 


the 2nd year of Chien-ming of the Great Tai [Le. Wei] dynasty [16th 
May, 531], the Buddhist lay disciple Yiian Jung, since he lives in 
Mo-chieh in danger of his life, has long been parted from his home 
and has a constant longing to return, therefore in his own person and 
that of his wife and children, his male and female servants, and his 
domestic animals, makes on behalf of the Celestial King Vaisravana 
a donation to the Triratna of the sum of a thousand silver cash: and 
#8 Tansom money, a thousand cash to ransom himself and his wife and 
children, a thousand cash to ransom his servants, and a thousand cash 
to ransom his animals, The money thus paid to the Church is to be 
used for copying sitras, with the prayer that the Celestial King may 
become a Buddha, and that the disciple's family, servants, and live- 
stock may be richly endowed with the blessing of long life, may attain 
enlightenment, and may all be permitted to return to the capital. 
This is his prayer.” 

For J; ft, see 8, 996 (A.D. 479). The period Chien-ming came to 
an end in the 2nd moon of its 2nd year, but evidently the news had 
not reached the writer two months later. Mo-chieh is probably not 
Magadha, which is generally written jg $8 #2, but some remote 
kingdom of Central Asia. Vaiéravana, guardian of the North, 
is frequently invoked for protection. Here Yiian Jung, who is “in 
danger of his life ", seeks his aid in a curiously roundabout fashion. 
He gives a total of 4.000 cash for copying siitras, a quarter of the 
resultant “merit” to be so applied that Vaisravana may attain 
Buddhahood, The remainder is intended to ransom "' himself and 
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his household, and bring about their return to China. The inclusion of 
animals as on a virtual level with human beings is due to the Buddhist 
belief in universal reincarnation. {§, originally a look-out tower, 
then the gate of a palace, seems to be used by synecdoche for the 
Imperial city, in this case Loyang. 

Another good MS. The roll is made of yellow paper, and is nearly 
15 feet long. 

533 (N. Wer). 

S. 2105. gb p jit 3 £2 * Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 10 (from 
title at end), p‘in 27 (from title at beginning). The modern text, 
however, comprises only 7 chiian, and this MS. corresponds to ch. 7, 
p‘in 28 (complete). 

The end of the colophon is unfortunately torn away. The first 
portion runs: xR — # RABE Ae TD BH 
TRACH HM BFR BH HR—H = BF 
FORGFAKHTRM SHA MBS mw 
KM eS HH oO Oo “On the é-ch‘ou day, the 25th of the 
drd moon, the first day of which was hsin-ch‘ou, in the kuei-ch‘ou year, 
the 2nd of Yung-hsing [4th May, 533], the Sila disciple Ch‘én Yen-tui 
pays homage to the Triratna ever abiding throughout the three periods ! 
The disciple, having himself been guilty of insincere conduct in a 
former existence, and similar sentient beings endowed with vile bodies 
of wind-borne dust, doubly blind . . .”’ 

The Yung-hsing period of 533 was extremely short, lasting less than 
a month in January and February ; and there might seem to be some 
ground for preferring the earlier Yung-hsing (also of the Wei dynasty), 
which covered the years 409-414. But (1) the cyclical designation of 
410 is kéng-haii, not kuei-ch‘ou ; (2) both paper and handwriting point 
unmistakably to the later date ; (3) Kumarajiva died in 415, and it is 
unlikely that his translation was available so early as 410. The “ three 
periods *’ are past, present, and future. In T'ang times, #@ was 
Pronounced fai, as it is in the Cantonese dialect to-day. Hence we 
have [§ replacing it here as a homophone. 

This is a fine MS. on yellow paper. The roll is about 5} feet long, 
26-5 cm. wide. 

533 (N. Wet). 

S. 4415. Ta pan nieh p'an ching, ch. 31. This agrees with N. 113, 
K. viii. 6, but the chiian ends about three pages sooner than in the 
modern text. 
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The siitra is written in a fine bold hand, but the colophon which 
follows (see Plate VII) is rather crabbed: + (CA Rke RK 


“Fe -CA + A OWS ff cb it Oi it BOO Oa 
A_ARH ME ARRA DAS Rm HW wm 
KhERARVMARERMAaHRKE eH A Bw 
Honk SEM ER Re — eR 4K 
eWMekvy KEM FW B&R me 
< Fr bj im B “On the 15th day of the 7th moon of the 2nd 


year of Yung-hsi of the Great Tai and Great Wei dynasty [20th August, 
533], the layman of pure faith (upisaka) Yiian T‘ai-kuo, shih-ch‘ih- 
ehieh, san-ch'i-ch‘ang-shih, k‘ai-fu with the same insignia of rank as 
the three chief ministers, General Superintendent of Military Affairs 
in Ling-hsi, Commander-in-chief of the Cavalry on active service, 
Prefect of Kua-chou and Prince of Tung-yang, has reverently caused 
sections to be copied of the Nieh p‘an, Fa hua, Ta yiin, Sui yii, Kuan fo 
san mel, Tsu ch‘th, Chin kuang ming, Wei mo, and Yao shih, totalling 
one hundred rolls, in honour of the Celestial King Vaigravana, praying 
that this disciple [i.e. the donor] may gain permanent relief from his 
sickness and that his whole body may find repose. Such is his 
prayer.” 

Here the same dynasty is denominated both Tai and Wei: ef. supra, 
S, 996 (a.p. 479), in which MS. we also find the title “ General 
Superintendent of Military Affairs ". Ling-hsi may denote the country 
west of the Nan Shan; I have not met this term elsewhere. Kua-chou 
is the modern An-hsi, but the location of Tung-yang is doubtful. 
A 3 must refer to a lost translation of the Mahimegha-siitra, for 
the three translations in the present Canon (N. 186—8) are all of later 
date than 533. Ei @& and jf] 4 are texts that I cannot identify 
in this abbreviated form, but Yao shih is doubtless the 12th sitra of 
N. 167. {% is not a recognized character, but it may stand simply for 
fk. Ina larger hand at the end are the words — #@ [for HF] @& “ One 
revision completed.”’ 

This is a good bold MS. on thin buff paper, forming a roll 
15) feet long. 


539 (W. Wet). 


8. 2792. Recto: HE me oe Me it *Wet mo ching i chi, ch. 4. 
This is the last chapter of a commentary on the Vimalakirtti-sitra 
which is not included in the present Canon or in the Kyéto Supplement. 
A. xxvii. 4 of the latter is a commentary of the same name in 8 chiian 
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by #% 3 Hui-yiian of the Sui, that is, half a century later. 
Professor Pelliot thinks it possible that the name and attribution are 
false, and that there is only one genuine Wei mo ching 1 chi, in 4 chiian, 
by another Hui-yiian of the fourth century, of which our MS. has 
preserved the concluding portion. 

The colophon consists of four notes in two distinct hands: (1) 
AM@ReAA+FUO BK Ee MB ee DB 
* Copied for circulation by the bhikshu Hui-lung on the 12th day of 
the 4th moon of the Sth year of Ta-t‘ung ” [15th May, 539). (2) #i 
He — fG Jt RE 4h “ [Text] jointly revised and determined by 
two scholars of Lung-hua.” (3) Bf Je 5- — #F 4, “* Again revised 
word for word throughout.” (4) % @ — 42 ak + te & 
ih A om Lk Mt BOE A M& [mistake for my] @ 4 
4 #& & —- 36 # ie “ Private notes taken during the jén-wu 
year, the 2nd of Pao-ting [562, N. Chou dynasty], when the ta-té 
(bhadanta) Séng-ya lectured on the whole of the Wei mo ching in the 
Erh-mien-kung Pavilion or under an elm tree.” 

These notes appear in the order 2, 3, 1, 4. (1) and (2) are in the 
same bold hand as the MS. itself, whereas (3) and (4) are written in 
much inferior style. Although different religions have never been so 
sharply opposed in China as in Europe, it is unlikely that {3 in this 
place has its narrower meaning of “ Confucianist ". There are several 
towns called Lung-hua; but the name here probably refers to the 
“ dragon-flower tree” ( naga-puspa) under which Maitreya is to hold 
his three assemblies. 

Verso: A He A ik Wl PY i Bl Se BE Ye Ta shéng po fa 
ming mén lun k'ai tsung i chiieh*, by the monk 4 Bi T’an-k‘uang. 
This is a lost commentary on the Mahayina-éatadharma-vidyadvara- 
sastra (N. 1213), of which several copies were found at Tunhuang. 
There is a short but very important preface, dated & AR F/R 
Kh mt & MW = A 4k = A “the 23rd of the 3rd moon of 
the [chia-]yin year, the 9th of Ta-li in the Great T’ang dynasty " 
[8th May, 774]. Observe , an unusual substitute for *. In this 
preface T‘an-k‘uang tells how he composed the & WG it Chin kang 
chih tzan in the Northern Regions (fj 37); then the ge ff By 
% Ch't hein Asiao wén at Liang-ch‘éng ; and finally the A ii ae ay 
Pl jt Ju tao tei ti Kai chiieh and the present Po fa lun kai 
sung ¢ chi at Tunhuang. 

The handwriting is clear and good, hardly lapsing at all into the 
cursive. The date of copying is probably not much later than that of 
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the preface; but in any case it is remarkable that there should be so 
long a gap as 250 years or so between the MSS. recto and verse. The 
roll is of light buff-coloured paper, and nearly 44 feet long. 

o41 (W. Wer). 

5.2216. *Za pan nieh p'an ching (N. 113), ch. 21, agreeing with the 
modern recension, except that the chiian ends sooner, 

Colophon: % # + AA dA A OM fe We BM ot 
4e “ Reverently copied and offered as an act of worship by Nieh 
Séng-nu on the 28th of the 6th moon of the ith year of Ta-t‘ung” 
[Sth August, 541]. 

This is a fine MS. on a roll 26 feet long. But the chief feature to 
be noted is the thin crisp paper, stained a beautiful golden-yellow, 
which is so characteristic of the next hundred years. 

543 (W. Wet). 

5. 736. A He JE FL BB *Ta pi ch'iu ni chich mo. Mahia- 
bhikshuni-karman, or rules of Buddhist discipline for nuns. This 
Vinaya text is in one chiian only, and not the same as N. 1116. The 
major portion of the roll, which is over 2] feet long, consists of a well- 
made light yellow paper, but towards the end six sheets of a thinner, 
crisper texture have been inserted, The handwriting throughout is 
very clear and neat. 


_olophon: KH AR LAA ABERMREEE 
ee ea ee ee 
ROSH + ee RAM eA me 
RAREARKGOAAD we B+ HK He 
SHSRH OS eH Re ee me RE oe 
AA Sh A HE HH AT He AR IS OK im BR kw ye 
Ge A oe Me RR me CS 


iy Ae A Copying completed on the 6th day of the 7th moon, the 
first day of which was chi-ch‘ou, of the Sth year of Ta-t‘ung [21st 
August, 543], and offered as an act of worship by the bhikshunt 
Hsien-yii, With pious intent, the bhikshuni Hsien-vii has caused a copy 


she may constantly act as leader and guide to all beings of the ten 
regions and the six states of existence, even as the Buddhas and the 


But. 5.0.8. Vor. VII, Parr 4. Pirate VI. 
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Bodhisattvas of the three periods (past, present, and future) work 
for the salvation of all beings, equally and without any distinction. 
And if any are able to read, recite and practice these precepts, may the 
same merit accrue to them likewise. May the Great Holy One (Buddha), 
possessor of the profound mind, grant that this prayer may be fulfilled, 
that the fruits of Buddhahood may be attained, and that all beings 
in the three unhappy states of existence may in due course obtain 
deliverance.” | 

The chief difficulty in the above is the character oe, which is not 
recognized by the dictionary, and appears in contexts that seem to 
require two different meanings. 

545 (W. Wer). 

S. 4494. A collection of prayers, charms, and other religious 
documents, One of these, a list of days suitable for the remission of 
sin, 18 said to have been compiled in the 11th year of Hsiian-shih 
[422], but the cyclical date given, @ Jf), does not agree. 

Colophon: A#M@rF-—-F#ORMRMAATAA BE 
[for §)] 48 fa 3H 9E BF “Copying completed on the 29th of 
the 5th moon of the i-ch‘ow year, the 11th of Ta-t‘ung [24th June, 
545). Property of Tao-yang of the P‘ing-nan monastery.” 

The roll, made of thin whitish buff paper, is about 7} feet long, 
and the handwriting is fairly good—much better than that usually 
found in similar compilations. 

550 (W. We). 

S. 6492. KA 9E % *7a i chang, ch. 5. This treatise, literally 
“ Chapters on the Great Meaning ”, consists of questions and answers 
on Buddhist doctrine. Chiian 5 contains eight chapters, the titles of 
which are enumerated at the end of the roll; each has a preface and is 
subdivided into several sections. The chapters are : (1) jij $$ (missing) 
“Cutting the knot’, or severing the bonds of passion, etc.; (2) 
4 3e hk (sections 4, end, to 6) “The four immeasurables "’, or 
Buddha-states of mind, i.e. boundless kindness, pity and joy, and 
limitless indifference (rising above these emotions); (3) A Mm AR 
Eight stages of mental concentration leading to deliverance; (4) 
v\ 4 Eight victorious stages or degrees in meditation for over- 
coming desire; (5) ji 3 “‘ Aids to contemplation”; (6) (9 A & 
“The four methods of non-obstruction"; (7) 7: 3 The six super- 
natural powers acquired by a Buddha; (8) +- # The ten forms 
of understanding. 


VOL. VO. PART 4. if 
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At the end of the text isa note, (7 ¥{ JF “ Property of Séng-pao ", 
and colophon: A # + A 4 mK BM Fo A + — 
Host fe fff 7 oe PY sf 8 “ Copied by the bhikshu Séng-pao in 
the Ch’eng-men [City gate] monastery on the 21st day of the 2nd moon 
of kéeng-wu, the 16th year of Ta-t‘ung"’ [24th March, 550). + seems 
to be required before $8. 

The handwriting is clear and neat. The paper is dyed a sulphur- 
yellow, and the roll is about 40} feet long, 28 cm. wide. 


500 (W. We). 
5. 4366. *Ta pan nieh p'an ching, ch. 12. At the end is a note, 
He = — BE #% “ Revised word for word throughout", and a rather 


long colophon: 3¢ fj 4. Gi RE > Be Le A SE ih 


agkuhs rt ik & Eh St it KE ER 
RAREST of OM me aS hk mM it 
FUKE ZHRAARER A -— RewR S # 
RAL LOMB LH RAR MR mw G 
fC Rh TRE REAR Re M eR 
CAM Rm RRA RES Rm 
m + >s 46 PY A +t dt A “ Happiness is not fallacious in its re- 


sponse : pray for it, and the influence will be felt. Results do not come 
of themselves: concentrate on the causes, and successful attainment will 
follow. Thus, the Buddhist disciple and bhikshuni Tao-jung, because 
her conduct in a previous life was not correct, has been reborn in the 
vile estate which is that of a woman: and if she does not obey and 
honour the wonderful decree [of Buddha], how shall she find response 
in the effects which are to come? Therefore, having cut down her 
expenses in the articles of food and clothing, she has reverently caused 
a section of the Nieh p‘an ching to be copied, praying that those who 
read it through may be exalted in mind to supreme [wisdom], and 
that those who promote its circulation may cause others to be 
influenced to their enlightenment. She also prays that in her present 
life she may abide in meditation, without further sickness or suffering ; 
that her parents in seven other incarnations who have died in the past 
or will die in the future, and her family and kinsfolk now living, 
may enjoy surpassing bliss in the four realms [of earth, water, fire, and 
air], and that what they seek may fall out according to their desire : 
also, that all disciples [of Buddha] naturally endowed with perception 
may be embraced in the scope of this prayer. Dated the 29th day of 
the 4th moon of the 16th year of Ta-t‘ung " [30th May, 550]. | 
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f— 1s an unexpected variant of the usual 4¢ 4&. # (appearing in 
K‘ang Hsi as &) is an archaic form of 33. Rprimieecnse on a roll 
of remarkably good lemon-coloured paper, 22 feet long. The colophon 
is in a different hand. 

561 (N. CHov). 

5. 2664, Part of a *commentary on a Vinaya text, without title. 

Colophon: (RET FRMKFPSATRMAAE 
Wi +b fz ~ Notes extracted by Hasiian-chiiech on the 8th of the 
Srd moon, the first day of which was ting-wei, of Asin-ssi, the lat 
year of Pao-ting ” [8th April, 561). 

This 1s a fairly good MS. on unstained whitish paper, making a roll 
about 24 feet long by 27 cm. wide. A few columns of the same text 
have been written on the back. 

561 (N. CHor). 

5. 2082. Ta pan nieh p'an ching, ch. 18 (beginning mutilated). 

Colophon: #2 3 FARA + A RF 
RA: SR A Oh — Oe AE Be OSE He SH“ Reverently 
copied for circulation on the 17th of the 9th moon of the Ist year of 
Pao-ting [11th October, 561] by the Buddhist disciple Chang Pén- 
shéng on behalf of the members of his family, large and small, and all 
living beings,” 

This is a fine bold MS. on a roll about 29 feet long. The colophon 
has been added in an inferior hand. This is what Mr. Clapperton has 
to say about the paper: “ Thin golden yellow paper . . . Thickness 
‘002-025 inch. A really beautiful, thin paper, very well made. The 
fibres have been well beaten and the sheet is well closed. Very even 
laid and chain lines, all square and rigid-looking, no sagging; 16 to 
the inch and chain lines two inches apart. The paper is tough, trans- 
parent and strong, and very evenly made. As good a paper as could 
be made at the present time. Close, smooth surface, excellent handle 
and rattle, Very hard-sized: takes and holds ink as well as a good 
modern, tub-sized paper. Composition: Paper mulberry and Ramie.” 


064 (N. Cuov). 
8. 1317. “Ta pan nich p'an ching, ch. 1. 





Colophon: Re MY NA RF Mt HKD EF 
Kt ir i RM a ck eRe A 
Wi E Mi +: tk 30 EAN thyaga Baked: 
Be ty WM OM x [for BH) Hh He Wi Ba [for ) Me He Ht 
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828 

he it E @ [for $e] Mi EM RK HM MH 
EAR WM DARMRANMBRADTRE OM 
Mt eK ER SAM AU eR 


~ On the jén-teti day, the 25th of the 6th moon, the first day of which 
Was mou-tzt, in the 4th year of Pao-ting [19th July, 564], the bhikshu 
Tao-chi reverently caused one section of the Nieh pan ching to be 
copied out, by cutting down expenditure on clothes and sparing what 
he could out of alms received. The stock of happiness thus acquired he 
offers to his cherished parents in seven previous states of existence 
and those connected with him by relationship, that they may he 
removed for ever from the sources of suffering and ascend to the fruition 
of paradise, May his present life be tranquil and prosperous, all his 
woes be dispersed like clouds, and every kind of happiness alight upon 
him. And when he casts off this vile body, may he straightway be 
reborn in the Tushita heaven and behold the merciful countenance [of 
the Buddha], feast on the teaching of the Law, individually awaken 
to the truth of Nirvana, and enter into the state of purity. Next, he 
prays that the troubles of the State may soon be allayed, that all the 
people may dwell in peace and joy, that wind and rain may come in 
their due season, that erops and fruit may be produced in rich 
abundance, and that the sentient beings of the universe, ascending 
together to the Temple of the Law, may all in due course attain 
Buddhahood.” 

i ‘ may indicate the realm of dharma, or Nirvana. This is 
a fine MS. on a roll of yellow paper about 27] feet long and nearly 
275 ¢em. wide, 


565 (N. CHow). 


re i 

Colophon: BREE ZN WI EB A HER 
Gk Re ME Oe Kw & we 
SSTHRARS-Het MAKER w# 
in ME % = FT (=) eR  — we me He oe — 
RS eMRO RET eH em ow Rm 
SOR ER Le ee — oe oe — we Ht ae OE Ow [tor He) 
a Wl HS ik — OR A OA] oe we 

W— i cm (i “On the 1st day of the i-yu year, the 5th of 


Pao-ting in the Chou dynasty [16th February, 565], the bhikshu 
Hung-chén, whose foolish heart is filled with deep sorrow and regret 
that in a previous existence he was obstructed [by his passions] 
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and hindered from entering the correct path, and looking up with 
adoration to the Great Holy One, has for the edification of 
monks and laymen caused copies to be made of the 1,500 Buddha’s 
names in 100 rolls, of the charms of the seven Buddhas and 
the eight Bodhisattvas in 100 rolls, and of 3,000 miscellaneous 
charms, and has furthermore had copies made of a section of 
the Nieh p‘an ching, a section of the Fa hua ching, two sections 
of the Fang kuang ching, one section of the Jén wang ching 
with commentary, one section of the Yao shih ching, one section of 
the Yao wang yao shang p‘u sa ching, and a Vinaya text in one roll with 
commentary, to the end that this stock of merit may be used on behalf 
of all the sentient beings of the universe, that they may ascend to the 
first assembly of Maitreya and in due course attain Buddhahood.” 
# Asien has much the same sense as @. In the middle of the last 
column of this colophon is the note, ‘18 sheets of paper used”; of 
these, eleven now remain, forming a roll about 14} feet long, 26 cm. 
wide. This is another fine MS. on very thin dark yellow paper. 





o68 (N. CHov). 


S. 616. 4 36 FA BE *Chin kuang ming ching (Survarna-prabhasa- 
siitra, ch. 4, p'in 14 (end only) —16, translated by Dharmaraksha 
(N. 127). This is the earliest specimen of a siitra which was afterwards 
to become extremely popular at Tunhuang in 3 ff I-ching’s 
translation. 

Colophon (in a different hand from the text of the siitra; see 
Plate VII): Bt HK EMR BE KR KB & 2H 


h—- Ree RAM —- Me AE 
i < SM RRS kM ee 
fa Gt Be MA ER I OD MH = eR K 


K + 3. A 4 — A“ On behalf of the deceased bhikshu Yung-pao, 
Keeper of the Lung-ch‘iian cave-temples, copies have been reverently 
made of sections of the Chin kuang ming, the Shéng man, and the 
Fang kuang siitras, with a prayer that the deceased may be reborn 
in the land of Buddha and behold his merciful countenance, forever 
escaping from the three [unhappy] paths of existence, and ever 
divorced from suffering. Whatever rebirths he may undergo, may he 
meet with good friends and acquire true enlightenment. And may 
[this stock of merit] reach all living beings, so that they may speedily 
attain Buddhahood, Dated the 2lst of the 5th moon of mou-tzi, the 
3rd year of T‘ien-ho ” [lst July, 568}. 
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We do not know the whereabouts of the Lung-ch‘tian caves; but 
a district (#§) of the same name is mentioned in 8. 6014. The Fang 
kuang siitra is the Avatamsaka, 7A Fy OM ( 4 ME BE, usually 
called the Hua ven, as above, a.p, 522 (8. 2724). Ex = ® seems 
to be a mistake for 7q AE = i. 

This ts another fine MS. in very black ink on yellow paper of good 
quality. The handwriting is less archaic in appearance than that of 
previous rolls, and marks the transition stage between the clumsier 
style of the Six Dynasties and the graceful strokes of the T'ang. The 
roll is just over 11 feet long. 

569 (N. CHow). 


5. 2935. *Ta mi ch‘iu ni chieh mo ching, in 1 ch. The same text as 
8. 736 (a.p. 543). 

Colophon: KF fl OM *# RAABBRAA AA SS 
3E ok TR SJE HAS He OE OE He OE OE fi $b BE “ Copying 
completed on the 8th of the 6th moon of chi-ch‘ou, the 4th year of 
Tien-ho [7th July, 569]. Received as her property and offered as an 
act of worship by Chih-pao, a nun in the Yung-yiin Convent. Extracts 
completed by the bhikshu Ch'ing-hsien.”” This text, then, would seem 
to consist of extracts from a longer treatise, Whether Ch’ing-hsien 
was the actual copyist is doubtful. The handwriting is good. The roll, 
29 feet long, is of crisp lemon-yellow paper, 

583 (Sur Kinepom). 

5. 3930. AA & Kk Me "7a fang téng ta chi ching 
(Mahavaipulya-mahasannipata-sitra), ch. 18, p‘'in 4, 5. The text 
corresponds to ch. 20 of N. 61, K. vi. & 


(tr) Sen ESM EALABRR® 
fib (for Bib) Ap OF AS Hy mi TE me BH Mt Se ow MK He 
HERRERA CE Be ee ee OK 
f+ — MC Ke tM = RA MO 
Re RM RE A MM EO Oe OH oe we OE 
a = OPA OG ime eM RR CF OMG OF S 
Ae CE SM OG A “On the 28th of the 5th moon of 


to read a section of each of 
pan ching, Fa hua ching, 
Sheng man ching, and Ya 


the following sittras: Ta chi ching, Nieh 
Jén wang ching, Chin kuang ming ching, 
o shih ching. He prays that the spirits of 
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the deceased may travel to the Pure Land, eternally exempt from the 
three unhappy states of existence and the eight calamities, and 
constantly hear the Law of Buddha. He also prays that happiness may 
attend the members of his family, both great.and small, to their hearts’ 
content, that blessings of all kinds may daily descend upon them, and 
that all evils may be dispersed like clouds; that the King’s highway 
may be free and open, and that robbers and thieves may be driven 
away ; that pestilence may not prevail, and that wind and rain may 
come in their due season; and that all suffering beings may speedily 
obtain deliverance. May these prayers be granted ! “ 

There is a companion roll to this, 5. 582, containing Ta chi ching, 
ch. 25, with an undated colophon in the same hand referring to this 
vow: oh F HEH Mt Lb aw LA PT MM HE “The Buddhist 
disciple, Sung Shao, has read seven sections in order that his prayer 
might be granted."’ The King of Sui had deposed the Chou emperor 
in 581 and taken the year-title of K‘ai-huang, which he retained after 
he had become emperor of a united China in 589. 3% {i fp appears 
to have been a kind of military police officer. The “ eight calamities ” 
are states of existence in which one is shut off from the sight of Buddha 
or the hearing of his Law; they include the 7 7¥ and the = &. 
Here, however, in view of the fact that the three unhappy paths have 
already been mentioned, the eight calamities may be those of a more 
. popular series; (1) Hunger; (2) Thirst; (5) Cold; (4) Heat; (5) 
Flood; (6) Fire; (7) the Knife, i.e. a private vendetta; (8) War. 
fF is a rare character with the same meaning as #4 “ to ward off” ; 
but here it seems to be used for =F in the sense of 40. 

A good MS. on whitish paper, making a roll about 29 feet long, 
26cm. wide, The colophon, however, is written in a very careless 


hand with much-diluted ink. 


588 (Sur Krxepom). 

S. 4020. Hh Ze #E *Seit i ching (N. 190), ch. 4, p'in 15-18. 

Colophon: K HH BAe RAR MH MAAS 
ENR HBHRARER RHR ATA A E it 
mh ¢ RAK RHRRAHRKRRHKR ED 
PY Oe Wt RE On the 8th day of the 4th moon of mou-shén, the 8th year 
of K‘ai-huang of the Great Sui dynasty [8th May, 588), the Lady Ts‘ui, 
consort of the Prince of Ch‘in, on behalf of all the living beings of the 
universe, reverently caused copies to be made of the Tsa a han and 
other siitras, amounting to 500 rolls, for universal circulation, offering 


I 


Pp 
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them as an act of worship. Superintended by Wu Kuo-hua, yitan-wai 
san-ch't ch‘ang-shih, Revised by the monk Hui-k‘uang of Chéng-ting 
in Hsiang-chou.”’ | 

Note that the Sui kingdom had already assumed the style of an 
imperial dynasty, although the fi Ch‘én still ruled in the south. 
Hsiang-chou is 9 pp Hsiang-yang in Hupeh, but the location of 
Chéng-ting is doubtful. 

A fine MS., nearly 244 feet long, on thin erisp golden-yellow paper. 





583 (Sur Kixcpom). 


S. 3518. *Nieh p‘an ching, ch. 4 (corresponding to ch. 4 and part 
of 5 in the modern recension), 


the sitra): MAAS AA = AH SF Ao 
eee eee ee 2 ee 
RARAHSAKRE TA HRS HH K 
RUERE-MRARGRKROKDRE BE +H 
= & AG it m2 i BE E B “On the 3rd of the 


8th moon of the 8th year of K’ai-huang [29th August, 588] the Buddhist 
disciple Chao Shéng, fu-kuo chiang-chiin and chung-san tu-tu, deeply 
regretting that in a previous existence he did not meet Sakyamuni 
when he went through the eight phases of his life and attained Buddha- 
hood ; and as regards the future, not yet having received [instruction 
from] the three assemblies of Maitreya : has therefore, in the illusory 
conditions of this present state, assuming the mind of bodhi [i.e. the 
awakened or intelligent mind that believes in moral consequences], 
reverently caused a section of the Ta pan nieh p‘an ching to be copied, 
so as beneficially to affect both himself and the members of his family, 
great and small; above him, the Dragon King, the ruler of the State, 
and universally, all living beings endowed with perception, that they 
may together rise to perfect enlightenment,” 

The eight phases of Buddha's life, as given in the (h'i Asin lun, 
are: (1) Descent into and abode in the Tushita heaven; (2) 
Conception - (4) Abode in the womh > (4) Birth ; (5) Leaving home ; 
(6) Attaining enlightenment : (7) Turning the Wheel of the Law, or 
preaching ; (8) Entrance into Nirvana. “ This present state’ is the 
ad thee wee thtee periods” of Buddhism: the seal, the formal, 
and the final - they last 500, 1,000, and 3,000 years respectively, after 
which Maitreya comes to restore all things. He will sit under a 


é 
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“dragon-flower”’ tree and preach the Law to three successive 

A fine MS., about 27 feet long, on thin golden-yellow paper. 

589 (Su). 

8. 2154. There are two separate texts in this roll. The first has no 
general heading, but I have been able to identify itas = @) PE 
he = 2 @ Ff *Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-sitra (N. 1104), p‘in 
2-5. The last p‘in is wrongly numbered 6. Curiously enough, Nanjio 
also gives the siitra six chapters, though K. xvii. 2. q only has five. 

The second text is #R ®t Tt FE % Hw F Fo shuo shen 
shén ta hui hsiang ching (N. 471), complete. 

Colophon: AM MW BLS MAAR BEARER 
yee te 3k — BO) BH H Mi HE HE “On the Sth of the 4th 
moon of the 9th year of K‘ai-huang of the Great Sui dynasty [27th 
May, 589] the Empress reverently caused copies of all the siitras to 
be made and circulated as an act of worship, on behalf of the living 
beings of the universe.” 

This roll, then, formed part of a complete manuscript copy of the 
Siitra-pitaka. It is beautifully written on thin golden-yellow paper, 
over 144 feet long. The empress in question was the consort of Yang 
Chien. 

593 (Sct). 

S. 227, 5130, 457, 4967, 4954. Xx 9F fi Ta chih lun (N. 1169), 
ch. 41, p‘in 7, 8; ch. 42, pin 9 (1); ch. 44, p’in 11, 12; ch. 47, pin 
17 (2); ch. 50, p‘in 19, 20. 

The above, together with several other MSS., form a series by the 
same copyist. 5, 5130 (28 feet long, 26 cm. wide) is complete, the others 
are slightly imperfect at the beginning. The numbers of the p'in 
not agree in every case with the modern recension. All five bear 
the same colophon, written in a careless hand: fq 3 -F = 
TRAP RMAADKRFFRRKHAHR 
“ Reverently copied and offered as an act of worship by the disciple 
Li Ssii-hsien on the 8th day of the 4th moon of the kwei-ch‘ou year, 
the 13th of K‘ai-huang "’ (13th May, 593). 

All these are fine MSS. on thin golden-yellow paper. 5. 227 is 
described by Mr. Clapperton as follows : ** Thickness -025—-00325 inch. 
Strong and tough with very long fibres, well brushed out and put 
together. Very clean and free from blemishes. Fairly well sized, 
16 laid lines to the inch. The mould on which the sheet was made was 
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a good one, all lines being evenly spaced and parallel. The surface is 
covered with fine, long, silky fibrous hairs, but quite smooth to write on. 
The papers feel like a thin strong modern ‘ bank ’, Very even texture 
in “look-through’; free from pin-holes. Composition: Paper 
mulberry.” 

696 (Su). | 

S. 635. # 8 dh &% # *Fo shuo fo ming ching, ch. 5 (end 
only). This is an uncanonical version of the Buddhanama-siitra, | 

Colophon: MPS +AHAASB Ht fr JE FA iti {i 9% 
“ Offered as an act of worship by the bhikshiini Ming-hui on the 
8th of the 5th moon of the 16th year of K‘ai-huang ” [9th June, 596). 

This is a good MS., in a hand which seems to belong to an earlier 
period, say, the first half of the sixth century. The colophon is in 
a decidedly later hand: and it will be noticed that the siitra is not 
said to have been copied, but only offered in 596. Roll of bright yellow 
paper, about 2} feet long, 

597 (Sut). 

5. 2527, 6650, 4520, 1529, 5762. *Hua yen ching, ch. 9, p‘in 14-17 
[now in ch. 10 and 11}; ch. 30 [now ch. 35, p'in 32 (3)—ch. 36, pin 
#2 (4)]; ch. 47 [now ch. 55-6]; ch, 49 [now ch. 59). 

This is another fine series of rolls by the same copyist, and all 
bearing the same colophon (with a few slight variants). 

*., °7/62 contains the colophon only, which runs as follows : 


WMS + + A — BOR fe mw WE ae te As ok he 
or OR) St Oh He He — De OE mF 
E, for JA] os 3k WG HB Bie (S. 1529 wR] wa BE Be 4g 8. 1529 2] 
ak Me 7 OR & # IS 1029 $8) +b ft A it — 4) Ee 
MAME Me Me eh PM [S. 4520 $4) Op ak ga cE 
ots =H A eM OR OE He Oe OE oe ih 


“On the Ist of the 4th moon of the 17th year of K‘ai-huang 
[22nd April, O97] the upasika of pure faith [i.e. a female lay 
member of the Ch urch] Yiian Ching-tzii, having scrupulously cut down 
her personal expenses, has reverently caused a section of this siitra 
to be copied as an ever-enduring act of worship, praying that from 
now onward calamitous obstructions may be swept away and blessings 
showered down ; that the State may be ever prosperous and the people 
happy and contented ; and she prays that the spirits of her ancestors 
of seven previous incarnations may all be released from suffering and 
obtain peace, travelling in Spirit to the Pure Land; that their sins 
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may be wiped out and happiness accrue to them, free from all trammels 
[of passion]; and that all those in the three regions and six paths 
of existence, friends and enemies alike, including all living beings 
whatsoever, may together ascend to the land of Buddha.” 

#5 “‘ obstruction " is a term applied to all delusions that hinder 
enlightenment. ‘‘ The three regions ” (travlokya) are (1) the region of 
sensuous desire (himadhatu); (2) the region of form (riipadhatu) ; 
(3) the region of formlessness or pure spirit (ariipadhatu). — 4) 4% 
is omitted in §. 6650, and the passage from # to ™@j 4E in 8. 1529. 

All these MSS. are on thin golden-yellow paper, and (with the 
exception of 8. 5762) vary in length from about 21} to nearly 30 feet. 


598 (Sut). 

5. 2791. *%a pan nich p‘an ching, ch. 38, pin 12-13. 

Colophon: KM BtA+s BAAR ie fF & iL 
trRrAnknMKw® SR CERROHRE YD = 
HREmMBnozHFBCeCKHEBERE—-RUKS 
A A Se HE OR + +e OTE @ OE OA [for BL) fe me OT OP 
44 ii & Mt KS A he ee HA 
fa) S TE “On the Sth day of the 4th moon of the 18th year 


of K‘ai-huang of the Great Sui dynasty [18th May, 598] the Princess 
(Imperial Concubine of the 2nd Grade] Fan, a female lay member 
of the Church, realizing that the body is like unto froth and bubble, 
and that human life is as insubstantial as wind or light; having 
understanding of the four negatives and cherishing Triratna in her 
heart, has accordingly diminished her outlay on food and clothes so 
as to have a copy made of a section of the Nieh p‘an ching on behalf 
of her deceased husband. In consequence of this meritorious act, 
she prays that her late husband’s spirit may travel to the Pure Land, 
and that her parents of seven previous incarnations, and her family 
in the present world, wherever they are born, may haply meet Buddha 
and hear his Law: and that in the topmost reaches of heaven or in 
the extremities of the boundless earth all things of the universe 
possessing form may together ascend to a state of pure enlightenment.” 

72 or yE Fan, though a rare surname in China as a whole, was one 
of the commoner ones in the Tunhuang region. The writer was 
apparently the concubine of a local chieftain. I have not been able to 
discover what “the four negatives "’ denote. 

This is a fine MS. on thin golden-yellow paper, about 18} feet 
long. The colophon is written in a much more crabbed hand. 
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599 (Sut). 

8. 2502. This is part of a commentary on Jén wang hu kuo pan jo 
po lo mi ching (N. 17). It is not N. 1566, but consists merely of an 
explanatory note on — §f in the siitra, followed by ry on 
certain extracts. The beginning is imperfect, and there is no title at 
the end. 

Colophon: HM BtAs AA = BH BRE 
~ Copying of extracts completed on the 2nd day of the 6th moon of 
the 19th year of K‘ai-huang ” [30th June, 599]. 

This is a fairly good MS. on rather coarse whitish paper. The last 
sheet is thinner than the rest. The roll is about 5} feet long and 
28-5 cm. wide. 

(To be continwed,) 


The “Idea” Approach to Swahili 
By E. 0. Asxron 


ee originating cause of this article lies in an attempt to overcome 

the difficulties encountered by students when learning Swahili, 
especially of those, who, having spent a few years in East Africa, are 
yet unable to attain a fair standard of proficiency. 

The difficulties met with by one student, and the mistakes he falls 
into, appear to be common to many. This suggests that all view 
Swahili from the same standpoint, and this in turn leads one to think 
that the study of Swahili needs to be represented from an entirely 
new angle, This article, therefore, is an attempt to present that new 
view-point, in subject matter representative and suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. 

But first it is necessary to see what is the impression left in the 
student’s mind by the orthodox method of approach. 

The Classes and Concords—-He thinks that the nouns are classified 
in a somewhat arbitrary way, easily distinguishable in some of the 
classes by a distinctive prefix, but that in other classes the words 
appear to be haphazardly arranged. As to the concords, they are 
something which have to be laboriously and painfully acquired and, 
what is worse still, that there are ten classes each with its own set 
of concords. He therefore sets to work to learn that the concord of 
such and such a class is so-and-so, and that if a word begins with hi 
it goes into the Ai class, and that the plural of ki is wi. He is often 
quite vague in explaining what he understands by the term “ concord ". 
“A sort of prefix” generally sums up his ideas. 

The Particle ‘*-o "'—His ideas on the particle -o which he terms 
"a relative ” are confined to the translation of such words as “ who”, 
“whom ”’, “ which ", and “ when *’. Hence he fails to see its broader 
meaning as that of a particle of reference to something already 
mentioned or in mind, neither does he realize its wonderful flexibility 
to express sometimes an adverbial complement of the verb “to be”, 
i.e. tupe “we are here’, or at other times a pronominal complement 
“Ndicho”. That is it. And yet again the object of the preposition 
na“ Ni-na cho” “IT am with it’, i.e. “I have it”. 

To such an one, therefore, the particle o does not appear as repre- 
senting certain correlated ideas, but as so many odds and ends, which, 


’" 
re, 
a 
* 
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in some way or other, have to be fitted into almost every sentence that 
is spoken or written. His idiom is consequently poor. 

The Particle “-a’’.—Because he learns that -a translates the 
preposition “ of” its functional importance is lost sight of, and the 
student does not realize its possibilities to represent almost every 
preposition in English—possibilities dependent upon its function. 
And here again his ability to express himself idiomatically is curtailed. 

The Particles “ Ku", “Pa”, “Mu™—In the same way his 
use of the adverbial particles of Time and Place is limited because 
he speaks of them as ‘ Locatives". Even as “ locatives ” his use of 
these particles is restricted to “‘ hapa” and ‘‘ huku”, the relatives 
“po” and “ko”, and “ hapana"’ as a general negative. 

Furthermore, when he learns that “ po’ can refer to time as well 
as place, he looks upon it as “an exception”. 

The Tenses.—To every Swahili verb form he puts an English 
tense. The “me” infix is looked upon as the equivalent of an 
English present perfect, i.e, “ have gone," rather than as expressing 
an idea of state entered upon. With an outlook on the “me” infix 
restricted to an English present perfect, is it surprising that he fails 
to realize that such expressions as “ they are sleeping’, “they are 
lost”, also require to be translated by a ‘‘me”’ infix? And because 
be does not differentiate between particles indicating time, and others 
which represent an aspect of state or action, he is unable to appreciate 
the many and varied fine shades of meaning, which may be imparted 
to the verb stem by a logical combination of these idea particles, 

Form and Function.—From these few examples, typical of many 
others, we gather that to many students the form of a word rather 
than its function is the all important point. This is because Swahili 
is viewed through the medium of English grammar. In English we 
are taught to draw a somewhat hard and fast line between adverbs, 
adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. The student tends to do the same 
in Swahili. But this clear-cut distinction does not exist in the Bantu 
mind. To the Bantu, function and implication are more important 
than the form ofa word, The word “ sana ” expressing intensification 
may equally well be used with a noun—“ Rafiki yako sana "'—" your 
grea friend” as with a verb—“ Vuta sana “—"" pull hard’’, The 
implication in both cases is one and the same, i.e. intensiveness. 

Mistakes common to many students may be traced to their failure 
to distinguish between form and function, and to their reliance on what 
may be called ‘‘ word equation "’, 
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How often the word “ vile’ when used adverbially in Swahili 
is translated by a pronoun, simply because its contextual situation is 
lost sight of, and only its resemblance to the pronominal form of 
Class VIIT is taken in account. Or again, how frequently to the 
particle “ -le ” is assigned a word value of “ this’ or “those”, But 
“le” expresses a demonstrative idea rather than any one word, and 
according to context must be rendered as “the” or “that” or 
“ those”. But the student, because he is under the tyranny of word 
equation, often translates “yule mtu” as “that man”, when the 
English demands “ the man’. 

Recognition of the fact that form and function must be looked 
at through Swahili eyes cannot be too early or too often stressed. 
But the unfolding of the part they play is necessarily a gradual 
process. | 

Word order.—Closely bound up with form and function is the problem 
of word order in a sentence. This is not a matter of learning rules 
mechanically, such as “ that if two adjectives are used with a noun 
the numeral comes last’. Rather it is a matter of helping the student 
to recognize that word order is based upon clear-cut principles. Here 
again these principles need not be explained in detail in the early 
stages, but the fact of their existence must be stressed. 

With the progressive unfolding of form and function and word 
order, the inter-relation of one with another becomes increasingly 
apparent, and the understanding of one supplies the key to an under- 
standing of the other. 

Reduplication—Space does not permit of more than a passing 
reference to the relation between Alliteration and Vowel Harmony 
on the one hand and Reduplication on the other, as indicating one 
of the lines along which Bantu thought runs. But it does not need 
much imagination to connect reiterated action with reiteration of 
sound. And so it comes about that in all Bantu languages reduplica- 
tion is employed in one form or another to express a repetitive or 
distributive idea, or continuity, embracing both a subtractive and 
intensive implication. This reiteration, which is generally spoken of 
a8 Reduplication, may take the simple forms of just doubling the stem 
of a word or a formative particle, or lengthening a vowel, or it may 
occur in the less apparent guise of a double prepositional verb form. 
Yet to some students Reduplication means but little more than using 
a few familiar phrases such as * vile-vile ” and “ pale-pale ”’. 

Summing up, we may say that by many students Swahili is viewed 
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as mental gymnastics in the translation of words, and that unless he 
has learnt the exact formula in Swahili for an English phrase he 
cannot express himself idiomatically. 





THE [pea APPROACH 


Its 4im.—The aim of the “ idea ” approach is to show that through- 
out a Bantu Language there runs a wonderful pattern logically and 
precisely woven by means of “idea” particles, in correct contexnal 
situation, based upon clear-cut underlying principles. The key to 
Bantu idiom is the recognition of the ideas expressed in these 
particles, and the understanding of the principles which govern the 
syntactical relation of words in a sentence, With this aim in view 
let us see what the “idea” approach holds for the student in his 
study of Swahili. : 

(i) The first point to be emphasized is that the Swahili language 
contains a number of particles each with its own inherent idea, 

(i) Secondly that the affixing of one particle to another modifies 
its meaning and so affects its function in the sentence, 

(iti) Thirdly that these particles are of two kinds. (2) Roots and 
Stems; (6) Formatives, 

(a) The Root or Stem is that particle to which a formative is 
affixed. 

(6) The Formative contains an idea which it imparts to the root 
or stem to which it is affixed to specialize its meaning, 

A Root or Stem is frequently used as a formative. 





A. Roots awp STEMS 


_ A detailed knowledge of root particles belongs to a later stage 
in the study of Swahili, and affords the research worker a wide and 
interesting field of investigation, 


But the recognition of certain root or stem forms in the very 





early ‘stages of learning is an essential to the right understanding of 
Swahili idiom. One or more of these particles enters into the very 


simplest sentence, hence their importance cannot be over emphasized. 
The majority of these basic particles are pronominal in character. 
Each one expresses a particular idea. The English represents an 


equivalent idea which is variously « pr vecording to context. 
See Table at p. 841, Y expressed according to context. 
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Before passing on to discuss formatives, a word or two more 
about roots and stems is necessary. So as to facilitate the acquisition 
of a wide vocabulary, it is advisable that reference should be made 
at an early stage in the study of Swahili, to nouns and verbs with 
& common root or stem. It is possible for a student to learn in a 
vocabulary that “ Kizibo’ = a cork, and later on to see ina dictionary 
that “ Kuziba ’ = to stop up, and yet not to connect the two! 


B. Formative Parricies 


It has already been stated that the Formative particle imparts its 
meaning to the Root or Stem to specialize its meaning. Let us see 
how the formative does this because an appreciation of the work done 
by the formative is fundamental to the understanding of the “‘ Idea "’ 
approach to Swahili. 

Vi =a formative particle expressing manner. 

Vi + interrogative stem -pi = vipi ? = How for instance? in 

what way? Such ag? 

Vi + demonstrative prefix stem hi = hivi — this manner, expressed 
in English according to context. Like this, in this way, thus. To 
“ hivi” may be added the -o idea of reference or something afore 
mentioned, making “* hivyo"’, and the word then takes on the 
fuller meaning of “that manner referred to”, “Like this, for 
instance.” 

Or again, a reduplication of the formative particle may be made 
to indicate intensivencas, Thus “ Vivi hivi ” — Just exactly like this. 

Hence by a logical combination of particles every shade of meaning 


Swahili is, and how simply and graphically thoughts may be expressed. 
We will now set out in detail some of these idea particles, first 


showing a root with its formative affixes, and later some formatives 
affixed to roots. 


The order in which these ideas udent does 
not come within the scope of this article, These notes deal only with 


the presentation of a few of the most important idea particles in 
Swahili, 





are presented to the g 


The Root “9” 
The Root -o admirably illustrates how an idea expressed in diverse 


ways according to context In English is represented by one particle 
in Swahili. Soe Table, p. 841. 
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1-2. Examples of ‘0 as Demonstrative and as Complement of 


Emphatic form of Verb “to be”, 


Do you want this one (cup) ? 

This is the one. 

Don’t do it like that. 

Isn't this how it is? 

Yes, that is how if should be. 

It was then that he became angry. 


Did I not tell you to put it in this (particular) 


cupboard ? 


wataka hicho ? 

Hicho ndicho. 

Sifanye hivyo. 

Sivyo ? 

Ndivyo. 
. ndipo alipoka- 
sirika, 

Sikukwambia — ukii- 
weke humo (cups) 
kabatini ? 


F 


3. As relative pronoun (a) with verb, (b) with “ amba”’, 


(a) The children whom we loved. 
The children who loved us. 
The house that Jack built. 
The place where we stood. 
The place where we went. 

As you said, 
Because he was so good. 
Round about 5 o'clock. 

(b) The hill on the top of which 

were 2 large rocks. 


A garden tn which are all sorts 


of flowers. 


4. With “na” of association, 


(a) He went with it (cup). 
All the cups he had (was with). 
(b) The dogs also were the original 
cause of the death of the 
sheep. 
(c) One day they saw a vessel 
approaching and iw re- 


sembled the one they were in. 


Mambo and Serengi were 
amongst those who went to 
England and they explained 
to those in England, ete. 


Watoto tuliowapenda. 

Watoto waliotupenda. 

Nyumba aliyoijenga Jack. 

Pale tuliposimama swiswi. 

Kule tuliktokwenda swiswi. 

Kama ulivyosema. 

Kwa vile alivyo mwema. 

Mnamo saa kumi na moja. 

Kilima ambacho kileleni mwake 
palikuwa na majabali mawili 
makubwa, 

Bustani ambayo ndani yake mna 
maua ya kila namna, 


Alikwenda nacho. 

Vikombe vyote aliryo navyo. 

Mbwa nao pia ndio asili ya kifo 
cha kondoo. 


Siku moja waliona chombo kina- 
wajia nacho kilikuwa mfano wa 
kile walicho kuwamo. 

Mambo na Serengi walikuwa 
katika wale § waliokwenda 
Ulaya. Nao —_—waliwaeleza 
waliokuwa Ungereza .. . 
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5. With kwa of instrumentality. 

He took his gun and beat him Alitwaa bunduki yake akampiga 
with it. kwayo. 

6. As adverbial complement of verb “to be” in reference to place. 

They are within Wamo ndani. 

They were here yesterday. Walikuwapo hapa jana. 

They will be at the Shamba. Watakuwako shamba. 


The Particle “ -a ” 

Our next illustration is the particle “‘-a’, a prepositional idea. 
The sentences containing the “-a” represent many English prepositions, 
and illustrate the fallacy of assigning to it any one preposition in 
particular. 

“3° =a prepositional idea colourless in itself, and depending 


upon its formative particle and its function in the sentence to determine 
its meaning, 


(A) With the Pronominal Coneord appropriate to the class of 
noun with which it is associated it represents a genetive of relation 
to express :— 

(a) An adjectival idea Kiti cha mti A wooden chair. 
Maji ya kutosha Sufficient water. 
(b) A possessive idea Kiti cha mtu Somebody's chair. 


(c) A usage idea Bakuli la kutilia A basin for putting eggs in. 
mayal 

(d) General relation Kisa cha miji A tale of two cities, 
miwili 

(e) Place but purely Kumpiga mtu To slap someone on the 


idiomatic, kofi la chavu, cheek. 

(B) With indefinite particle “ j 
To express :— 

(a) Indefiniteness in Kando ya mlima On the side of a mountain. 


time and place Mbele yanyumba In front of our house. 
(as contrasted —yetu, 


with ku, pa, mu) Mbele yangu 
(C) With the “yy” 
(a) Agency 


" of time and place (i + a= ya). 


In front of me, 


of association (n +a = na) it expresses :— 


Alipigwa na asi- He was struck by a soldier. 
kari. 
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(b) Various ideas of 
association, or 
disassociation, 
including verb 
forms :— 

a -+ na = ana, 


ika + na =—ikana. nataka. 


Ama + na 
= AMANA, 


Alikwenda nacho 
Keti karibu nami 
Karibu na ziwa 


Na mkeka nao 


Kuonana na mtu 


Kufumukana 


He went with it. 
Sit near me. 
Near a lake. 


And the mat also, I want 
that too. 


To meet someone, 


To become dispersed one 


from the other. 


Kupatikana na 
Kushikamana 


To be involved in disaster. 


To hold together. 


(D) With the “ku” particle. Ku +a—=Kwa, To express :-— 


(a) By means of :-— 


(b) By reason of :-— 


(c) In respect to :— 


(E) 
(d) To express “ to" 
or “at” or 
“ from " a person 


Alikwenda twa miguu 
Alikwenda hie gari 
Alikufa kwa njaa 
Alikichonga wa teso 


Alistaajabu kwea uzito 


wake 


Alifanya fkiwa ujinga 


wake. 
Kwa ajili yake. 


Hata Kiva hivyo 
Awa hiyo 

Tano wa mia 
Siku wa siku 
Yayo kwa yayo 


Yuko fiea Hamisi 
Ametoka fira Hamisi 


Enda kira Hamisi 


He went on foot. 

He went by train. 

He died of hunger. 

He shaped it with an 
adze, 

He was astonished at 
its size, 

He did it through 
ignorance, 

For his sake ; 

On his account. 
Even in spite of this. 
Because of this. 

Five per cent. 

Time after time. 

Day by day. 

The same words over 
and over again. 


He is af Hamisi's. 

He has come from 
Hamisi, 

Go fo Hamisi. 
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The ku, pa, mu Particles 

(i) “Ku, “pa”, “mu” represent adverbial ideas of Time and 
Place and should be looked upon as formative particles affixed to 
roots, stems, and other formatives. To speak of them merely as 
Locatives limits the speaker's outlook on them. 

(ui) They impart these adverbial ideas of Time and Place to the 
roots, stems, and formatives to which they are affixed. 

(111) Not only do they refer to either Time or Place, but often 
to Time and Place at one and the same time, just as in English we 
say “ There and then”. 

(iv) Each particle has its own specific meaning :— 

ku = a going on in time and place, hence conveys an idea of 
motion, direction, distance, generality. 

pa = a point in time or place, hence it conveys an idea of nearness 
and rest. 

ma =a plural idea of “pa” and “ ku,” hence within-ness, alongness, 
In the foregoing tables of “-o” and “-a” it has been shown how one 
particle in Swahili represents many English expressions, 

The “ku, mu, pa” particles illustrate an opposite phase, viz. how 
the same words or expressions in English require to be differentiated 
in Swahili according to the specific idea to be conveyed by the speaker. 

These fine shades of meaning are characteristic of the Swahili 
language, It is essentially logical and precise in its construction. This 
same point will be seen in the formation of tenses, when they are under 
consideration. A point in time or place is distinguished from a ‘* going 
on’ in time or place. 

We will now see how these adverbial particles of time and place 
impart their meaning to the roots and stems to which they are affixed. 
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Xin pa =a Point in “ Place’ 
1. Put it down here Weka hapa. 
2. Put it down over there on the table Weka pale mezani. 
3. He fell down at his feet Alimuangukia miguuni 
pake. 
4, Ye who are here present Ninyi mliopo. 
o. Anywhere Po pote. 
6, A shady place Penye uvuli. 
7. This place pleases me Hapa panipendeza. 
8. I can’t see the place Sipaoni. 
J. An open space or clearing Peupe. 
10. In his father’s stead Pahali pa or mahali pa 
babake. 
Ne, i pa = A point in Time 
1 Thereupon he flew quickly on Hapo akarukia upesi juu ya 
to a banana tree mgomba., 
I-4 Once upon a time Hapo kale. 
From that time Tangu hapo. 
Moment by moment Papo kwa papo. 
4 When he spoke Alipesema. 
o <Any time Po pote. 
7 There are some people coming Panakuja watu. 
just now 
There was once a man Palikuwa na mtu. 
9 Sometimes, other times Pengine , . . pengine. 
ie. in ku =a “going on” in Place 
1! It isa fine place all around here Huku kuzuri. 
2 Go over there yonder Enda ule. 
3 Go to my room ~ Enda chumbani kwangu. 
4 Where he went Aliutokwenda. 
5 In all directions Kote kote. 
Wherever he looked Ko kote ali 
6 Let us make our way towards Twende buskiye station. 


the station. 
7 Isthere any water round about Huku kuna maji? Hakuna, 
here ? No. 
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8 Do you see over there 
9 Let us go in some other‘direc- Twende kwengine. 


tion. 


10 Let us go home 


No. in 


Wakuona huko ? 


Twende kwetu. 


ku=a going on in Time (and place also) 


1 Meanwhile at the feast the 


guests were getting hungry 


He waved to him meanwhile 
making his way off into the 


forest again. 


7 It is getting light 


No, in 


Table. 


l 


Then dar kn Pa 


fell 





To sing 


Huku nyuma katika karamu 
ya chui wageni walioalikwa 
walikuwa wakiona njaa. 

Alimpungia mkono huku 
akijitia mwituni tena. 


AKunakucha. 
Kukaingia giza, 
Awimba, 


mu—within-ness, alongness, surface 


Put it in this box 


1 & 4 It is there in the cupboard 
3 Put it in my cupboard 


On his shoulders 

The hairs of your head 

Round his neck 

The room in which we sat 

All round his neek 

Along the whole length of the 
canal 

Is there no water in the well ? 
No. 

On the borders of Switzerland 


The sand on the seashore 


Weka humu kashani, 

Imo mle kabatini. 

Weka kabatini mwangu 
Mabegani mirake. 

Nyele za vichwani mwenu. 
Shingoni mwrake, 

Chumba tulimoketi siswi. 
Shingoni muwake mote. 
Pembeni mwote mwa mfereji 


Hamna maji kisimani ? 
Hamna, 

Mipakani mwa nehi ya Swit- 

Mchanga ulio ufuoni mwa 
bahari. 


mu—in respect to Time 
4&7 Round about 5 o'clock 


Mnamo saa tano. 
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The Particle “i” 

Before passing on to the consideration of other adverbial formatives, 
mention should be made of the particle “i”? which expresses indefinite 
time and place and indefiniteness in general. 

Unlike kw and pa it cannot be affixed to a variety of roots and 
stems. Its uses are restricted to the following :— 

(i) As formative to particle “a”. 

(ul) As formative to possessive stems. 

(ii) As subjective prefix of a verb. 

(i) Whereas ‘ku and “ pa” convey specific ideas in relation 
to time and place, “i’’ expresses indefiniteness. If a speaker wishes 
to express neither a “ ku” idea nor that of “ pa" he uses “i”. For 
instance, such words as below, above, behind, before do not neces- 
sarily express a point, hence “ i" is used, mbele ya, juu ya, nyuma ya. 
(In Mombasa Swahili the expression “ mbele za ”’ is often heard.) 

(ut) In certain connections the “i* particle is affixed to the 
ossessive stems. “juu yako”’ “it is eas responsibility *’—lit. 
it 1s upon you—which expresses no “ku” or “pa” idea, 

(iii) As subjective prefix it is frequently pais in such expressions 
as “ Haidhuru”—It does not matter. ‘ Haifai"’—It won't do. 
“ Imenipasa ’’—It is incumbent upon me—I must. 

“I” is much used with verb “ to be "’ when indefiniteness is to 
be expressed in contrast to reference to some one person or thing. 

Ikawa—and it came to pass. Lit. and it was. 

Ikiwa—if it be. Lit. it being. 
Tjapokuwa—aAlthough it be. 
Ingawa—Even though it be. 

The implication of this “i” will be more fully discussed when 
verbs and auxiliary forms are being considered in the next article, 
. Perhaps the “i” idea of indefiniteness accounts for its appearance 
in the expression Nini hii—what is this ? 

The “vi” Particle 

Having examined the adverbial particles of Time and Place, we 
will now turn to the adverbial particle “ vi" expressing Manner. 

Because of its inherent meaning it cannot have such a wide usage 
as the “ku” and “ pa "’ of Time and Place. On the other hand it 
translates a very wide variety of English expressions, as the following 
sentences show, This “ vi’ formative generally refers to some implica- 
tion in the context rather than to any particular word or words. 





A ised die — oe 
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The “ vi of Manner 
Demonstrative. “-o” of reference. Interrogative.  Adjectival root. 
hi vi -¥¥0 vi-pi ! vi-uri 
vi le hivyo vyengine 
Vvivyo 
ovyo 
With demonstrative :-— 


How can one man eat so much ? 


Hearing how matters were 

For instance, when passing by 
Kisauni they would say to the 
freed slaves He ! wait awhile and 
you will see, etc. 

While they were thus employed 


Because of being so tired 
On seeing how matters had turned 
out. 
In exactly the same way 
With “-o” of reference - 
Things went on in this way for a 
long time 
Go and do thou likewise 
How tall he is ! 
How greatly he loved his son | | 
This is how they used to be inti- 
mated 
In whatever way they desired, 


In spite of circumstances 

Just anyhow 

_ With interrogative « “pi” :— 
Which way of doing it is best ? 

With adjectival root -— 

They read wel] 
Let us test him in some other way 
Various other WAYS 


Lo!! mtu mmoja awezaje kula 
hiv !! 


Wakipita hapo Kisauni hu- 
wamkia jivi hao Mateka He ! 
njogeni nyi! 


Walipokuwa wakishughulika 
havi. 
Kwa vile alivyokuwa amechoka. 


Kuona vile, 
Vile—vile. 


Mambo yaliendelea vivyo hivyo 
kwa muda mwingi. 

Enda kafanye vipyo. 

Jinsi alivyo mrefu ! 

Jinsi alireyompenda mwanawe ! 

Ndivyo walivyokuwa wakitishwa 
hao. 

-+. tyo vyote waliryolaka wao 
wenyewe, 


Hata kwa hivya. 
Vipi ni bora ? 
Walisoma vizuri. 


Tumjaribu vyengine. 
Vyenginevyo. 
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The particle “ vi" not only translates a variety of English ex- 
pressions, but it can graphically and tersely represent a whole English 
phrase. 

On seeing how matters stood = Kuona vile. Nothing more is 
needed! “vi indicates manner, “ le" represents a demonstrative 
idea, Literally “that howness”’. A graphic touch indeed. Failure 
to realize the potential powers of a formative to impart its meaning 
to a root or stem accounts for much of the heavy English Swahili 
1diom. 

A comparison of the “ku, pa, mu” particles of Time and Place 
with the “ vi’ of Manner leads one to see how closely they are related 
in function, and that they are all Adverbial Formatives. 


The Particle “ ki” 

Closely allied to the ‘‘ vi"’ formative but more restricted in its 
meaning is the “ ki” particle expressing “ likeness "’ and representing 
the English suffixes “ly”, “‘ wise’, “ish’’, The relation of these 
two formatives “ ki’’ or “ vi’ to the “ ki" and “ vi" of Classes VII 


and VIIT is not clear at present and calls for further research. 


“ki” as adverbial formative is restricted to noun and - 
Root or  Adverbial English. Swahili. 
swahili kiswahili To greet in Swahili Kuamkua Aiswahili. 

fashion. 
To speak in the Swa- Kusema /iswahili. 
hili language. 
-falme —kifalme To speak in a regal Kusema kifalme. 
-ungwana kiungwana At Frere Town they Hapa Kisauni walile- 
were brought up as wa kiungwana ki- 
freemen. huru. 
tongo kitongo When he prayed they Ashukurupo huta- 
peeped at him with zamwa itongo 
half closed eyes. tongo. 
kondoo kikondoo To die like a sheep Kufa ki-kondoo. 
“ume kiume To play the man Kutenda Aiume. 
“dogo kidogo = To know by degrees  Kujua kidogo kidogo, 
wete kiwete To walk lame Kwenda kiwete. 
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toto kitoto To ery like a child Kulia kitoto. 
-tako kitako To sit down (on the Kukaa Aitako. 
haunches, haunch- 
Wise). 


By prefixing the particle “-a” with the concord appropriate to the word 
to which it refers, this “ kj” formative becomes adjectival, Thus :-— 


“a kiswahili Swahili potatoes Viazi vya kizungu. 

-a kifalme Regal clothes nguo za kifalme. 

-a kitako Bananas which grow near- Ndizi za kitako. 
the ground. 

-a kiwete The gait of a lame person Mwendo wa kiwete. 

-a kitoto Childish games Michezo ya kitoto. 

-a kiume A manly voice Sauti ya kiume. 


The difference between “ nguo za mfalme" and “ nguo za kifalme ” 
will become apparent at once. 


Tenses of the Verbs 

Let us now examine the formation of Tenses in Swal 
how the “Idea” approach is exemplified in them. 

Time is expressed in Swahili by prefixing formative particles to 
the verb stem. Like all other formatives each expresses a certain 
idea, which it imparts to the verb to which it is affixed. | 

These particles commonly spoken of as “ Tenge” Infizes do not all 
refer to Time. Recognition of this is an important factor in the 
understanding of tenses and their usages, 

Particles are of two kinds :— 

(A) Time, (Bp) Aspect (for lack of a better name). 

(4) Time particles refer to Time as Present, Past, or Future. 
In these jg included the “ ~” infix which is used to indicate no 
Particular time. 


(V.B.—In Mombasa Swahili this ““-a’’ particle is also used to 
indicate time in the present, ) 





i 


A. Time PARTICLES 


I. No particular “i $Wasoma vizuri? Do you (or can you) 


time read well ? 
2. Present -na ~—- Ninasoma T am reading. 
3. Past ‘li Nilisoma Tread, 
4. 


Future ‘ta = Nitasoma I shall read. 
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B. Aspecr Particies 


To express :— 
1. A point in time -na Ninasoma T am reading (now). 
2. A going on of action -ki Nikisoma I reading. 
or Repetition, 
State entered upon -me Nimesoma I have read. 
Connective idea -ka Nikasoma and I read. 


Possible contingent -nge Ningesoma I would read. 
Impossible contingent -ngali Ningalisoma I would have read. 
In each of these sentences the formative is affixed to the verb itself, 
and imparts its particular meaning to the verb. 
We will now show these elemental formative ideas in a Table. 
Taste I.—ELEMentat Formative Panticues. A asp B 
NO ONE PAR- 


TICULAR TIME. PRESENT. Past. Frrraee, 
na (a) ta 


PO wm oo 


A. Reference to Time . 
BE. Asp - Point in Time 


# ee he 





Byres lagat ideation of these. particle ideas, it is possible to 
express almost every shade of meaning in relation to a verb, 
These combinations may be of (i) Time and Aspect, or (ii) Aspect 


and Aspect. 

Let us see what ideas are expressed in the first set of Time and 
Aspect and the order in which they are combined. 

(1) To express Present, Past, and Future time in reference to a 
point in ea “na ”’, or to duration in time “ ki", or to state entered 
upon “me"’, the time particle is affixed to the auxiliary “ kuwa” 
and the main verb takes the aspect particle. 

The following table shows how logical it is. 


Tante I.—*.ya," “-«7," “we” mo Recatron to Trwe, 1.x. B + A 
| No ONE 








Ipea \TIMEIN PAR-| PREsent Past Forvee 
| TICULAR | 
re —_—_—_—————————— I ee 
Reference to Time . “i | Ma,-a- li. -ta- 
Reference to sae " | cy 
Time : “na -nikuwa-na- | -likuwa-na- -takuwa-na- 
ning ote tieligen’ or 
petitive action =, -ki nakuwa-ki- | -likuwa-ki-  -takuwa-ki- 


e entered upon : “me “me '-likuwa-me  -takuwa-me 


«=. P « | as ae “s 
en PF: 5 
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If the ideas expressed in the above particles are put into English 
two facts will become apparent :— 
(i) That one particle in Swahili may express several English 
tenses, i.e. in English, state may be expressed by :— 
They are sleeping. A Present Imperfect. 


They are lost. » Indefinite. 
They have arrived, - Perfect. 
They know. » Indefinite. 


All these are expressed by one and the same particle in Swahili, 
1.e. the “ me ** particle, because “* me "’ p Dresses State entered Upon. 

(ii) On the other hand one English tense may express several 
ideas in Swahili. The sentence “ The sun shone '’ may be expressed 
in three different ways in Swahili, according to whether a point in 
time is indicated or a repetitive idea or merely a reference to time. The 
speaker uses the particles which best express the idea he wishes to 
convey, and in keeping with the context. 

We will now illustrate the particles in Table IT in sentences. A 
perusal of them will make plain the futility of limiting the meaning 
of any one “tense” in Swahili to that conveyed by its English title, 
and in addition the absurdity of labelling Swahili verb forms with 
the names of English tenses, 

Labels, however, are necessary to enable the verb forms to be 
easily recognized. What labels then shall be used? If we gather up 
the ideas conveyed by the basic particles we shall see that there is :— 

(1) Colourless reference to Time in Present, Past, Future. 

(ii) Reference to a Point in Time in Present, Past, Future. 

(i) Reference to Duration and/or Repetition in Present, Past, 
Future. 

(iv) Reference to State in Present, Past, and Future. 

Therefore, they could be spoken of as :— 








Reference Forms. Duration Forms. 
Point Forms. State Forma. 


These are merely tentative suggestions. 


In the following sentences it is the implication of the English 
words and context which determine the form of the verb m Swahili. 


No Particviar TivE 


Reference a Wasoma vizuri ? De you read well or can you 
Duration = -kj Alipita a£jeome mah ob 1 | 
ae Sa Umesoma chuo hikit Have you read this Book t 
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PRESENT 
Reference -na Unasoma nini } What are you reading ? 
Point -nakuwa-na Ndiowakatikamahuo It is at a time like this, when 
UAgpotiied widsoma, you are ged in reading 


| . _ that you should, ete. 
Duration -nakuwa-ki Hao! ! Kila sikn Reading? Yes, they are 





wanatuwd wakisoma always reading; reading 
kutwa ! from morn till night. 

State -ime Umesoma t Ndiyo ni- Have you read? Yea, I 
meson. have just read, 

Past 
Reference = -[j Ulisoma lini ! When did you read } 
Point -likuwa-na Nilipokwwa ninasoma Just as I was reading someone 
came to me, 


Doration -likuwa-ki Jana nilitwea niki- I waa reading the whole of 
soma kutwa, ! ¥. 

Kwanza miikuwa mii- Formerly you used to read, 

soma, gasa kwani why ao you not read nowa- 





8 1 Nitpofke, du: ‘When ¥ satived ho bet abucd 
‘tate -likuwa-me ‘ilipofka, yeye alitw- When I arrived he had alread 
wer mages ki- read it, ! 
Alituwoamefuatanana He was accompanied by his 
mkewe. wife, 
FUTURE 
Reference ta Nitasoma chuo chako. I will read your book. 
Point -takuwa-na Wakizidi kujibidisha If they continue to work hard 


wolaluwa wanawera there will come a day when 
kusoma. zs they will be able to read. 
Duration  -takuwa-ki Kila siku afakwwo abi- Every day from now onwarda 


soma. he will read 
State -takuwa-me La! Usiende nacho No, don't take it because 
utakuwa hujafika, have already read the book. 
tne Bane riety aired « 
isha soma kile 
choo, 





It should be noted here that the “‘ me ” form is often used idiomatically 
to express what to an English mind requires a “‘-likuwa-me” tense. 
The idiomatic or graphic use of these tenses does not affect the fore- 
going set out of verb forms. The explanation is a simple one; for 
when so used the African is viewing the action complete, or the state 
complete at the time referred to in the narrative. It must be 
remembered also that the same sequence of tenses is not the same 
in Swahili as in English. The following is an example of the graphic 
or idiomatic use of the “me” tense: When the witch doctor heard 
that Kintu had arrived. Yule mchawi aliposikia kuwa Kintu amewasili. 
The “‘a*’ and “na” tenses are also used in this graphic way. 





a a) 
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TasLe OF.—Owxe “ Aspect” Partrioce tx RELATION TO AFOTENR, 2 ‘LE. B + B 





| 
Giekmeve| State | Possm.e 

CosTINGEscY CoxTINGEscY DURATION 
Reference “ken, me ange 
Point -kawa-na- es 
Doration -kawn-ki- -mekuwa- eee kuwa- 

ki- ki. 

State -kawa-me- ) =e faeaes 





N.B.—Tables II and III are set out together on 1 page 857. 

The principle governing the order in which one aspect particle 
is combined with another is the same as that which relates to 
aspect particles in relation to time. 

The following sentences make this clear -— 

THe “xa” on Coxnecrive Particue 





Reference -ka Hamisi alikwenda du- Hamisi went to the shop: and 
| kani abenunna chai, bought some tea, 
Point -kawa -na Wawili walisitahimili, Two (hippos) put up with 


wakowa wanakimbia matters for a time, and then 
chini ya maji. made their way off under 


water, 

Duration -kawa -ki -»- Ta mbwa akazidi The wpa went on munning 
kumfuatio na kadha- and the d | cantinued to 
lika Mpobe abawa follow, and too, kept 
abenda, akitezama on going, bo here and 
huko na huko. there. 


State -kawa-me =... hatawatawawame- ... until at length they became 


ka makamo ya of school age. 

(There are many other uses of the “‘ka” form which should be 
studied, but which are not relevant to the subject-matter of this 
article. ) ) 


THe “we or State 





Reference «me ’ Umetafuta vizuri ? Hav hed ll 

Duration -mekuwa -ki Tangu siku ile watu Beck ching than wich y pore : 
wengi wamekuwa have been looking for the pit. 
ir usiraranen lile Bc -" 
ShIM«G, 





THe “soe” oF Posse ConTINGEXcY 


Reference -nge 


erie rere ningekuwa If only I were judge I should 


hi ninegejua Io know what to do. 
kufanya. ; 
State -ngekuwa Vicente ’ Ingekuwa How does it atrike you ? 
“Te imeshuka yote pamo- Would it be easy to take 
fi ingekowa rahisi care of all the verses ifall had 
tihifadhi aya rote? come down together, 
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Tue ImrosstnLe CoxTINGESCY 
Reference -ngali ‘Kame ungalijaribu un~ If you had tried you would 
| gulishinda. have aged it. | 
Duration -ngalikuwa Laiti wangalikuwa For if they had made a practice 
or “ki wakikna sana, ha- of staying on, they would 
repetitive wingaliwera kups- not have been able to climb 
nda kurudi kwao. home again. 
Toe “«t™ or Bema 
Reference = -ki fakipatikana They being procurable, i.c. if 
! are procurable. 
Point -kiwa-na Wingi wa migomba, ni Numbers of banana = trecé 


wingi wa ndizi, na implies a glut in bananas, 
matunda valued ya- 5 seeing that they are at 
napatikana kwa present to be hed in this 
namna hii. fashion . 


Duration — -kiwa-ki Nibiwa nikienda. I While going (Steere). 
State -kiwa-me Kila dakika 3 no 5 E few minutes we were 


ilitulazimu kusi- obliged to stop because of 
mama kwa kuwa being stopped by the police. 
tubing tumesimami- 

shwa na polisi. 





= ee ee 








It is interesting to note how the order of the formative particles 
affects the meaning. Let us take, for example, “ -mekuwa-ki " and 
“ Jiwa-me”’. In the former the duration idea is in the main verb. 
“ Wamekuwa wakisoma "—they have been reading. In the latter 
““Wakiwa wamesoma” the state idea is in the main verb. They 
being in a state of having read, or as in idiomatic English, They 
having read. 

In addition to the above particles, there are others, which when 
affixed to the auxiliary “ kuwa’’ are capable of imparting countless 
shades of meaning to the verb stem. Such as: huwa; -hi; -kali 
(or ngali); ngawa; and the copula “ni”. All of these can be com- 
bined with one or all of the “na”, “ ki", and “ me"’ forms. Space 
does not allow for an illustration of each of these forms. 

And by varying the stem or root of the auxiliary a still mcher 
variety of verb forms emerge, with numerous shades of mea ing 
“kwisha”, “kupata’’, “Iuja", “kwenda”, all of these are 
frequently used as auxiliaries. 





mime . 


NEGATION 


(i) Negation is expressed by means of formative particles :— 

(a) By prefixing formative “ ha” to the subjective prefix and by 
changing final “a’’ of the verb to “i” (except in Ist person, when 
bi nl A b SOOM eS, a. si **), | 
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(6) By adding particle “si ’’ as an infix in the subjunctive mood 
and relative forms. 

(i) These formatives express negation without relation to time. 
It is a mistake commonly made to speak of the verbs with suffix “i” 
asa “present” negation, It has no tense infix and conveys no time 
implication, It indicates negation of various shades of meaning which 
are differentiated in English si-sikii = “I cannot hear” as well as 
“IT do not hear’, 

(ii) If negation is spoken of in relation to a point in time in 
Past or Future the auxiliary takes the time infix followed by the 
principal verb expressed in negation. 

(iv) If negation centres around a repetitive idea or duration in 
time, then the auxiliary is expressed in the negative and the 
principal verb remains in the affirmative. See table, p. 857. 

Enough has been written to show that the “ idea” approach is 
both logical and workable. 

In a later article further characteristics of Swahili will be examined, 
such as reduplication, principles underlying word order, and other 
syntactical points. Auxiliary verbs and the formative functions of 
suffixes and prefixes of nouns derived from verbs will also be discussed, 
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Survey of the Language Groups in the 
Southern Sudan 
By A. N. Tucker 
12 has been the custom of linguists to divide African languages into 
three main layers—** Sudanie,"’ “‘ Hamito-Semitic,” and “ Bantu”. 
Of these the Bantu languages show the greatest continuity and the 
Sudanic languages the least. 

The Southern Sudan may be regarded as one of the most interesting 
of African fields for the comparative linguist and anthropologist, for 
it is here that the Eastern “ Sudanic * and the Western ‘‘ Hamitic " 
races meet, and it is here also that one finds that peculiar wedge of 
people who, for want of a better term, are called “* Nilotes *’. 

The aim of this article will be to group together those Southern 
Sudan languages which show undeniable affinities, and, by applying 
phonetic and linguistic criteria, endeavour to allocate these groups 
places within the categories of African languages. For this purpose it 
will be necessary, first, to determine on the necessary criteria. 


DEFINITION OF A Supantc Lanevace 

It would appear that linguists in the past have been content to 
group under the general term “* Sudanic "’ all Central African languages 
which cannot fit another grouping, and then to state that the main 
characteristic of Sudanic languages is their extraordinary divergence 
one from another, Thus vocabulary similarity as a criterion is per- 
missible within only a very restricted range, while other criteria allow 
for such anomolies as isolative languages in the North-East Congo, 
inflected languages (with full personal verb conjugation and noun 
cases) around Lake Chad, and almost Bantu-like noun class systems 
in the Western Sudan. 

With such a wealth of criteria available, the definition of 
“ Sudanic ” must needs be arbitrary. Westermann, however, has 
already given a lead with the following five points (see Die Sudan- 
sprachen, also The Shilluk People) which we may do well to 
follow 1:— 

(1) Sudanic languages are monosyllabic, each word consisting in 
one syllable. 

(2) Each syllable or word consists in one consonant and one vowel. 

1 The Shilluk People, p. 35. 
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(3) They are isolating, that is they have no inflection, and only 
few formative elements ; the “ class-prefixes " of the Bantu-languages 
and of some Hamitic languages are absent. 

(4) They have no grammatical gender. 

(5) Intonation is prevailing in a higher degree than it is in Bantu 
and Hamitic languages. 

To this, for the purposes of this article, may be added the following 
characteristics, upon which most authorities are agreed *:— 

Phonetics and Word-structure 

(6) Characteristic consonantal sounds are the labio-velars kp and 
gb and the implosives *b and ‘d. 

(7) Noun formatives are few, the most common being the prefix a- 
which forms nouns out of verbs. For the rest, new conceptions are 
formed by simply combining two or more given words, e.g. the 
diminutive is achieved by suffixing the word for * young”. 

(8) The singular and plural of nouns is not distinguished, or else 
number is shown by adding a noun or pronoun (usually third pers. pl.). 
The most common plural formatives are the vowels a and ¢ or a nasal. 

(9) Case in nouns is shown either by the position in the sentence 
or else by combination with another noun in the form of a post- 
position. 

(10) There are no derivative verb species, except where the idea 
of motion to or from the speaker is implied, when the verbs “ to 
come ” and “ to go” will be combined with the main verb. Similarly 
the dative idea is obtained by combination with the verb “ to give”. 

(11) Verb conjugation for person consists in merely pronoun + 
verb stem. 

(12) Tenses are few in number, but the tense particles cover more 
than the mere idea of time. 

(13) There is no passive form of the verb, and the passive idea 
is expressed by a circumlocution. 


Senfence-structure 

(14) The normal sentence order 1s either subject + verb + object 
or subject + object + verb. 

(15) The possessor (genitive or nomen rectum) precedes the 

1 Tam deeply indebted to Professor Westermann for going over the MS, of this 
article with me, and also for the loan of the MS. of his own article Charakier wad 
Einteilung der Sudansprachen (Africa, 1935), which goes into these points in greater 
detail and to which the reader is here referred. As further source I have used Dr. Alice 
Werner's treatise Structure and Relationship of African Languages. 
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possessed (nomen regens) in the genitive construction. This applies 
also to the possessive adjective. 
(16) The adjective may precede or follow the noun it qualifies. 


Derinition or A Hamrric LanGcvace 
Although there seem to be very few languages which are truly 
and thoroughly Hamitic, authorities seem to be more certain on 
what are “‘ Hamitic”™’ characteristics than in the case of Sudanic 
languages. For convenience I shall use the same numbering as above. 

(1) Hamitic roots may be monosyllabic, disyllabic, or even tri- 
syllabic. 

(2) The popular consistency of a root seems to be three consonants, 
with intervening vowels as in Semitic, though many roots have only 
two consonants, 

(3) Hamitic languages are highly inflected, mostly by means of 
prefixes and suffixes, though vowel change (Ablaut) is by no means 
uncommon, 

(4) They have grammatical gender—masculine and feminine.’ 
Combined with this is the phenomenon known as Polarity, whereby 
a noun may be masculine in the singular and feminine in the plural, 
or vice versa. 

(5) Dynamic accent plays a greater role than intonation. 

(6) Characteristic consonantal sounds of both Hamitic and 
Semitic languages are the pharyngeal ‘emphatic’ sounds (Press- 
laute), as typified by Arabic e & and iu. 

(7) There are many noun formatives. 

(8) The singular and plural of nouns is distinguished by a multitude 
of formative elements, mostly suffixes. 

(9) Case relationship is often shown by suffixes, applied either 
to the noun or to the verb. 

(10) Each verb may have derived species, formed mostly by 
suffixes or Ablaut. 

(11) Person in verb conjugation is shown by prefix (as in Semitic) 
or by suffix. 

(12) Tenses are shown by means of prefixes and suffixes. 





* For the range of ideas covered by these two terms, see Meinhof, Die Sprachen 
der Hamiten, p, 22 et seq, Detailed discussion on this language family will also be 
found in De Lacy Evans O'Leary's Characteristics of the Hamitic Languages. See also 
Werner Vycichl, “Was sind Hamitensprachen t" (Africa, 1035); C. Brockelmann, 
“Gibt es einen hamitischen Sprachstamm t" (Anthropos, 1932); Marcel Cohen, 
“ Lea Langues dites Chamitiques " (Congr. de ['Inst. des Lang. ef Civ. afr. 1933). 





(13) There is a distinct form of the verb for the passive. 
(14) The normal sentence order is verb + subject + object. 
(15) The possessor follows the possessed in the genitive con- 
struction and is usually linked to it by means of a genitive particle. 
(16) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies. 
(17) There is one characteristic of most African languages, which 
has been cited as Sudanic, Hamitic, and Bantu, respectively, on various 
occasions, viz. the use of “ vocal images’, ‘‘ onomatopa@ic words”, 
“descriptive adverbs *’,** radicals ”’, to bring out or intensify the meaning 
of ordinary verbs and adjectives. It is quite probable that these 
exclamatory words are characteristic of the Negro element in all three 
language families, Therefore their absence in any African language 
is more remarkable than their presence, 
There are, roughly speaking, eleven decided language “ groups"! 
in the Southern Sudan (exclusive of several as yet unplaced languages) 
and their speakers are to be found mostly in the three provinces Upper 
Nile (91,100 square miles), Bahr el Ghazal (94,000 square miles), and 
Mongalla (54,900 square miles), These groups may be arranged 
under four headings, according as the speech characteristics conform 
with the criteria given above. Thus we have :— 
Sudanic languages :-— 
(1) The Moru-Madi group. 
(2) The Bongo-Baka group. 
(3) The Ndogo-Bviri group. 
(4) Zande. 

Nilotic languages :-— 
(5) Dinka, 
(6) Nuer. 
(7) The Shilluk-Acholi group. 

Nilo-Hamitic languages :— 

(8) The Bari dialects. 
(9) The Lotuko dialects. 
(10) The Topotha-Turkana group. 

Fourth category (as yet unplaced) :-— 

(11) The Didinga-Beir group. 
It must not for a moment be thought that language groups 





} Under “ group" is to be understood here a number of languages and dialects 
with close grammatical and vocabulary affinities, to the point of complete or partial 
mutual intelligibility. This loose definition embraces also, of course, the idea of a 
common original language, whether actual or hypothetical, 
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necessarily confine themselves within political boundaries: con- 
sequently almost all the Southern Sudan languages have affinities in 
French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Abyssinia, The interesting point is, however, that these 
affinities are all relatively near geographically, and are all sharply 
defined within their own areas. There is no grand spread of any one 
group throughout the length and breadth of Central Africa—as, for 
instance, In Bantu—although future investigation in the area between 
the Sudan and Lake Chad may possibly bring to light more continuity 
than has at first been suspected. 

For my Sudan population statistics I am very grateful to the 
Sudan Education Department and to the Governors of Provinces, 
who provided me with the latest figures at their disposal. In the 
ease of some of the smaller tribes an attempt has evidently been 
made at an exact census. In other cases only the number of tar- 
payers is given; in such cases a fair estimate of tribal strength may 
be obtained by multiplying the number of taxpayers by five. 

These figures are to be regarded, on the whole, as only approximate, 
and in fact some of them differ oonaiderably. from those given in the 

“ Report of the Rejaf Language Conference ™, those given in Seligman’s 
Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, and again from figures which 
I collected from local authorities three years ago. I enter them here 
as the latest governmental estimate. 

The location of the tribes and sub-tribes is obtained largely from 
personal investigation during 1931-2, and I am deeply indebted to 
the various local authorities, who spared no pains to help me make 
out tribal maps for each district. 

My Uganda and Tanganyika statistics have been taken from the 
1931 census returns of those countries, 

My Kenya statistics have been obtained through the kindness of 
the Government of Kenya Colony, and show the estimated strength 
of the various tribes in the Colony as on the 31st of December, 1933. 

The Belgian Government has also very kindly provided me with 
the latest population figures of the non-Bantu tribes in the north- 
east corner of the Belgian Congo. 

THE EASTERN SUDANIC LANGUAGES 

Westermann, in his Charakter wnd Einteilung der Sudansprachen, 
gives four sorts of Sudanic language. I shall not try to relegate the 

* Under a combined grant from the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures and the School of Oriental Studies. 
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languages dealt with here to any particular category or categories 
within his Sudanic family, but merely state that the affinity any one 
group bears any other, either inside or outside the Southern Sudan, 
is of the slightest superficially, except in the case of the Bongo-Baka 
group and the Moru-Madi group, which show a fair amount of 
vocabulary and grammatical correspondence. The term © Eastern " 
is therefore used here in a strictly geographical sense, and implies 
merely the territorial position of the speakers of these languages as 
against other Sudanic tribes to the west. ! 
The Sudanic tribes in the Southern Sudan, with the exception of 
the Azande, have suffered much from slave raids from the north and 
invasions from the south. Hence they are very small and much 
scattered. Although most of them have settled down now, a few of 
the smaller ones are still on the move, and localization of them 1s 
difficult. This is particularly so in the Western District of the Bahr 
el Ghazal, where the government’s repatriating policy is still at work. 


1. THe Morvu-Manrt Group 

This is a very interesting group of almost mutually understandable 
languages, which stretches in a horse-shoe bend from Amadi to Yel 
in Mongalla Province, through the north-eastern corner of the Belgian 
Congo and the north-western corner of Uganda, and back into 
Mongalla Province, Opari District. These languages and dialects seem 
to fall into three sub-groups, which may for convenience be called the 
“Northern or Moru dialects"’, the ‘‘ Central languages"’, and the 
“Southern or Madi languages *’. 

The Moru Dialects (29,000 speakers) 

The districts Amadi and Maridi in Mongalla Province are the 
home of the Moru speakers, who are as follows :— 

The (Moro)Miza (1,900 taxpayers) live south-east of Amad) 
under Chief Ndarago. Their dialect is now the language of education 
in the mission schools. 

The (Moro)Kepirv (1,400 taxpayers) live north of the Miza 
under Chief Wala. A branch of the Kediru, the Maxku'sa, live under 
Chief Roba on the Tapart. 

The Lakama’pt live north of the Kediru on the Tali road under 
Chief Monda. 

These three dialects are almost identical. 

The Moroénxpret (700 taxpayers) live west of the Miza under Chief 
Ngere. 
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The "Bora (300 taxpayers) live south of the Miza, adjoining 
Poéjulu territory, under Chief Jambo, 

These two dialects are almost identical. 

The Moroder (400 taxpayers) live west of the Morodndri on the 
road to Maridi in two small sections under Chiefs Agangwa and 
Okupoi respectively. Another small section of the Miza is to be found 
living between them. 

The (Moro)Wa'p1 (325 taxpayers) are scattered about north of 
Maridi under the Chiefs Okupoi and Madragi. Many so-called Wadi 
are really Morokodo, and speak a Bongo-Baka language. 

These two dialects are almost identical, and nearer Morodéndri 
than Miza. In fact, Morodndri is more representative of the majority 
of Moru dialects than Miza, and has more affinities with Avukaya 
on the one hand and Madi on the other. 

The Central Sub-group (83,000 speakers) 

The Avvkaya ? live in two sections between Maridi and Yei. The 
OviLa branch (650 taxpayers) live largely between the Naam and the 
Olo Rivers, but reach as far east as Chief Wajo; another smaller 
section is to be found north of Chief Madragi, The Ostcd branch 
(700 taxpayers) live just north of Yei, but there is a small section 
of these, called Agamoro, living on the outskirts of Mundu country, 
south of Maridi. 

The Ketrko ! (real name Ma'pt) (1,113 taxpayers) are to be found 
west of Yei; they extend into the Belgian Congo, where a section is 
to be found south of Aba (9,138), in the territory Alur-Lugwara. 

Tt is doubtful whether the Bort have separate tribal existence. 
The various scattered clumps seem to speak either Keliko or Péjulu 
according to the people they live among. I am told that there is a 
Boéri rain-makers clan among the Moru, whose graves resemble those 
of Kakwa rain-makers, 

The Loco (some 60,000) are mostly to be found in the Congo in the 
triangle of country between Aba, Faradje, and Watsa, where there 
seem to be four sections of them. A few Logo are to be found in 
Yei District of Mongalla Province. The Belgian Government statistics 
concerning this tribe are as follows :— 

“In the territory of the Logo-Dongo (head township, Faradje) 
there are 75,581 inhabitants, of whom 62,941 are indigenous. They 


)™ Avukaya " or “ Abukaya " is said to be a Zande nickname for the Ojila and 
Ojigs. The name “ Keliko” is of obscure origin. 
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are divided into Logo-Agambi (19,976), Logo-Doka (31,510), Bari- 
Logo (4,292), and Dongo-Tedemu (7,163),”’ 

The Central languages are not so closely tied as the Moru dialects, 
Keliko and Logo are on the whole mutually understandable, but 
Avukaya can only be understood with an effort, forming as it does 
a bridge between these languages and the Morn dialects. 

The Madi Sub-group (240,000 speakers) 

The Lucgara (also called “* Lugwari”) live in the North-East 
Congo (50,844) with centre Aru, and extend into the West Nile District 
of Uganda with centre Arua (139,348). A few (171 taxpayers) are 
to be found in Yer District. 

The Mani (pronounced Ma'p1) of Uganda (40,307) are to be found 
in Auvu County, West Nile District, and also in greater or lesser 
numbers through most of the north-east counties in Gulu District. 
They extend into the Sudan into the western section of Opari District, 
Mongalla Province (1,022 taxpayers). 

There seem to be two main dialects of Madi in the Sudan :— 
Ma’pr Lokar spoken by Chiefs Surur, Odego, and Ito Gaperi (2,000) ; 
Ma’rt Panpikert spoken by Chiefs Dar, Iberu, Geri Nyani Kuyu 
(5,000). Ma’di Lokai is most like Uganda Madi, and is the language 
of education in mission schools in Opari District. Ma'di Pandikeri 
has more in common with Moru (MoroGndri dialect). I have heard of 
a third dialect, “Burulo, said to be spoken around Nimule, but was 
unable to follow it up. The few words I met with were like Pandikeri. 

The Lu.u'so (766 taxpayers) constitute the vanguard of the Madi 
penetration into Opari District, and now appear left high and dry 
on the Luluba Hills, 40 miles south-east of Juba and west of the 
Lokoya. Their dialect is more like Pandikeri than Lokai, with some 
Péjulu vocabulary borrowings. 

All these three languages are mutually understandable to a fairly 
high degree. As a matter of fact, all the Moru-Madi languages (with 
the exception of Lendu, which shall be discussed separately) are so 
closely related that any speaker of one would very soon be able to 
adapt himself if brought to live among speakers of another,! 

The Lennv also belong to the Moru-Madi group, but their language 
cannot be understood by the other members, having undergone 


* My questionings of a Moru speaker, whom I had with me while on tour, elicited 
the fact that, of all the Moru-Madi languages which were foreign to him, he got on 
best with Abukaya and Madi, but found Logo the most difficult to understand. He 
himeelf was a Morodndri. 
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violent phonetic changes which have resulted in a “ spitting” pro- 
nunciation of syllables containing consonants only, which cause great 
trouble to would-be scribes. The Lendu live in the Congo, west of 
Lake Albert (151,925) with centre Djugu, while a smaller branch 
(5,985) are to be found in Alur-Lugwara territory; some have over- 
flowed into (mostly) the West Nile District of Uganda (2,670). Their 
real name is “Bate or "BaLenprv, and their language is "Baatua or 
or ‘BatetHa. They have often been erroneous!y classified as Bantu. 
2. Tue Bonco-Baka-Bactrut Grove 

The members of this group are the most scattered and diverse 
of any, and mutual understanding, except in a few cases, is absent, 
By comparison of vocabulary and grammar, however, one can easily 
ascertain such members as are on record. 

The Borco in Schweinfurth’s time were evidently far more 
numerous than now (3,192). At present they are to be found mainly 
in two small settlements, one, under Chief Sabun, on the Bussere 
River just south of Wau and extending south along the Bo road, and 
the other larger settlement further east, near Tonj, under Chief Kerasit. 
There is also an isolated colony in the Lori country, near Rumbek. 
The now extinct Mrrru (Wetv) were Bongo speakers, as far as can 
be ascertained. 

The Baka (2,380 taxpayers) live fairly thickly around Maridi and 
extend almost to Yei, There is another section of them in the north- 
east corner of the Belgian Congo (4,000). 

The Baka form the southern end of a linguistic chain, stretching 
up through Moru country to Rumbek. Those that live in the Moru 
district cause most confusion to investigators :-— 

The Morokopo (625 taxpayers) live on the Amadi—Maridi road 
just west of Amadi, under Chief Hassan. 

The (Moro)Brr, also under Chief Hassan, live north of Amadi 
on the Tali road. 

The Ma’pr! live north of these, and the (Moro)Wira farther 
north, both tribes under Chief Dokolo. 

The MA’pv live with the Lakama’di under Chief Roba, 

These five small tribes are all called “‘ Moru”, and consequently 
are often confused with the true Moru. The languages Morokodo 
and Ma'di are almost identical, while Biti, Wira, and Ma’du may be 


* Not to be confused with the Ma'di of Opari district, whose language belongs to 
the Moru-Madi group. 
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erouped together. These five dialects are the most closely connected 
of all the Bongo-Baka group. 

The Nyamusa (600 taxpayers) live north of the Wira, also under 
Chief Dokolo, but their language is not so closely allied. 

The northern section of this linguistic chain is composed of the 
““Rumbek Jur”) (7,194), stretching from just north of the Nyamusa 
to Rumbek in the Bahr el Ghazal, They consist of four small tribes 
(hemmed in on the north by the Ngok Dinka and on the east by the 
Agar and Atwot) :— 

The Lori live north-west of the Nyamusa along the old Mvolo- 
Gnop road, and the Lat close to them. Their languages are almost 
identical, 

The "BEL and the Sort, speaking practically identical languages, 
live just south of Rumbek, the "Beli being north of Toya post and the 
Sofi south of it.* 

Of these “Jur” languages, "Beli and Sofi are most lke Bongo, 
while Lori and Lali are much more like Nyamusa and the so-called 
“Moru” dialects. 

Such are the main members of the Bonga-Baka group in the Sudan. 
Of late, however, some interesting information on the very confused 
population of the Western District of the Bahr el Ghazal has come to 
light :— 

The Yuuu? (1,124), Boxea (pronounced “ Bina”) (658), Kara 
(328), and, less definitely, the Runea (150), Aza (728), and Neunevt 
(1,052) show remarkable vocabulary resemblance to Bongo and 
Baka, though no grammatical material is as yet forthcoming. These 
tribes are for the most part an overflow from tribes in French 
Equatorial Africa—the boundary is very near. 

The Sovvar,’ who live on the border of Darfur and French 
Equatorial Africa at Mogororo (lat. 12.N.), show a vocabulary 
resemblance also. This seems to be the only anguaAge | 
Kordofan to do so. 

Outside the Southern Sudan, enough vocabulary evidence has been 

' Not to be confused with the Shilluk-speaking “ Jur" (Luo) near Wau. The 
word “ Jur" means “stranger” in Dinka, and the Dinka apply the term to all 
foreigners except Europeans and Arnbss, 

2 Of all aga Leino ase aes a most numerous. Seligman mentions another 
pM Suis Sudan, p. 474}. ‘te Gs eae area seca yc ot 

4 From information supplied me by Fathers Simoni and Santandrea. 


* From information supplied me by P. B. Broadbent and A. J. Arkell, 
Sudan Political Service. 7 : Ae 
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collected by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes! to pursue this group along 
the Chari Rivers in French Oubangui-Chari as far as Fort Archam- 
bault. The representatives in this area he classes under the Barma 
group, and they comprise the languages Barma, Bapatia, Drssa, 
Bunata, and the multitudinous Sara dialects (Sara Denjé, Sara 
Guléi, Sara Bai, Sara Lak, Kaba, Horo, Ngama, Valé, Télé, and Tané). 

Finally, south-east of Lake Chad, are the Bacremt (30,000), whose 
language also shows considerable resemblance to Bongo, as already 
remarked by Gaden.* To this language is related that of the Kenca 
and Kuka on Barth's evidence.* 

On the strength of the above data I should suggest as a tentative 
name for this huge belt of Sudanic languages, the combination 
“ Bongo-Bagirmi”™ or “‘ Bongo-Baka-Bagirmi’’, as embodying the 
most important Kastern and Western members of the group. 


3. Tre Nnoco-Byirat Grovr 

This group consists of four dialects, so closely allied as to be 
mutually intelligible. The area covered by this language group is 
roughly that of the Central District of Bahr el Ghazal Province, with 
centre Wau. 

The Npoco (2,164) live a few miles west of Wau (where the Wau- 
Deim Zubeir road crosses the Getti), and at Kayango. 

The Sere (also called Basiri) (1,320) live west of the Ndogo, where 
the same road crosses the Kpango River. 

The Bat (1,120) live west of the Sere. 

The Byrri (commonly called Betanpa,* also Mvegumba) (3,660) 


' Documenta sur lex Langues de [Ouhangui-Chari, T have been able to compare 
aspects of Bongo grammar with notes taken on Sara by Professor Westermann and 
Dr, A.J. Melzian, and justify at least the inclusion of that language in the Bongo group. 

2 £esoi de Grammaire de la Longue Baguirmienne, Gaden was able to note only 
the vocabulary similarity, but comparison of hia grammar with my field notes has 

established the connection beyond all dispute. It is interesting to note here that, 
of all the Bongo-Baka languages in the Sudan, Bagirmi most approaches the Morokodo 
sub-section in grammatical structure; this is strange, seeing that these languages 
have themselves been largely influenced (in other respects) by Moru-Madi. 

’ Sammlung und Bearbeitung Central-Afrikanischer Vocabularien. Tr. J. Lokas, 
who read this article in MS., informs me from personal experience that Brana, 
Keka, and Mroogo (not mentioned above), are all practically identical and all 
closely related to Bagirmi. 

‘The nome “ Belanda™ ia the conse of much confusion, as it is used to denote 
two tribes, speaking totally unrelated languages; the Byram (also called “ Mvegumba "’) 
speaking a Ndogo dialect, and the Bor (also called “ Mvyerodi™) speaking a Shilluk 
dialect. These two tribes are neighbours, intermarry, and mostly know each other's 
languages, however. See my article, “ The Tribal Confusion around Wau” (Sudan 
Notes and Records, vol. xiv, pt. 1, 1931). The name “ Belanda”™ ia of Bongo origin. 
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live on the Belanda circular road, which leaves Wau, and after a 
southern detour joins the Deim Zubeir road near the Getti. Another 
branch of Bviri may be found near Deim Zubeir. 

Scattered clusters of all four peoples may be found at intervals on 
the road from Wau to the Zande country and on the circular road 
north-west of Tembura. There is also a body of Sere living in French 
Equatorial Africa, across the border from Yubn. 

Mention should here be made of the Goo (1,952), who live between 
the Ndogo and Wau, and whose as yet unplaced language is fast 
dying out in favour of Ndogo. 

4. Tre ZanpeE Lancuace 

The Zande language is spoken consistently throughout the southern 
part of the Bahr el Ghazal Province, and in the neighbouring regions of 
French Equatorial Africa and Belgian Congo, whence the Azande 
originated. At one time Zande bid fair to oust all the other Sudanic 
languages in the Southern Sudan—the Maridi-Amadi conglomeration, 
the Ndogo languages at Wau, and even a good many of the Western 
District languages. Since the enforced retirement of the Azande 
conquerors, however, these other languages have regained to a certain 
extent their former usage. The Azande in the Sudan (251,000), owing 
to sleeping-fever legislation, are concentrated at Tembura, at Yambio, 
and along the Tembura-Yambio and Yambio—Maridi roads. 

There is only one sub-dialect of Zande in the Sudan, spoken by 
‘the Makaraka (true name Apio) (415 taxpayers), who live between 
Yei and Maridi. 

There are over 500,000 Azande in the Congo, and they form the 
majority of the population in several territories. The Belgian 
Governmental statistics are as follows :— 

Territory of the Avungara, centre Ango, 72,527 out of 72,605. 

Territory of the Avuru-Wando, centre Dungu, 175,774 out of 
177,002. 

Territory of the Avuru-Kipa-Amadi-Abarembo, centre Poko, 
93,061 out of 158,900. 

Territory of the Abandia, centre Bondo, 107,839 “ Zandeized ™ 
Mongwandi., 

Territory of the Madjara, centre Niangara, 72,313, population 
largely of Nilotic origin. 

ro The Azande in French Equatorial Africa are assessed at about 
60,000, but no statistics are to hand. 
Among the Azande are the descendants of a variety of conquered 
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peoples (such as the Pambia, Barambo, Huma, Bukuru),? but the 


pronunciation of the language varies surprisingly little with locality. 


OTHER Supantc Lancuaces 

The Western District of the Bahr el Ghazal contains a confused 
mass of very small tribes. Of these the most important people are 
the Kretsu (Keepy) (real name Gaya) (6,930). There are five 
sub-divisions of the Gbaya :-— 

The Gpaya-npoco once lived near Deim Zubeir, but have lately 
been moved north of Raga. There language has been reduced to 
writing by the R. C. Mission at Deim Zubeir, 

The (Gpaya)Naxa live near Kafia Kingi, north of the Ghaya- 
Ndogo. Their language is perhaps the most representative dialect. 

The (Guava)Horra live on the River Boro, south of the Naka and 
north of the Binga. 

Near the Hofra, and related to them, live the Yomamena (People 
of the Hills), the Kurowaka, Boxo, and others. 

The Woro are hunters in the woods near Deim Zubeir. 

The Kreish language is not confined merely to the Ghaya, but has 
spread over other small tribes as well. It has nothing in common with 
Baya or Gbaya (Mandjia) in Oubangui-Chari. 

After the Kreish, the Banna are the most important people 
(5,950). They live between the Rivers Biri and Sopo, and are directly 
related to the Banda of Oubangui-Chari (and hence, perhaps, to the 
Mbwaka, Banziri, and Monjombo).® 

Other unplaced Western languages are Ferocue (3,200), Inpet 
(related to Feroghe); Suayv and Monearyat, about which almost 
nothing is known. 

Among the Baka in Maridi, also north of Yei, live the Muxpu 
(1,861 taxpayers). There is a further colony of them in the Belgian 
Congo, north of Aba (some 2,000). Their language is decidedly 
Sudamic but the grammar construction cannot warrant its inclusion 
in the Bongo Baka group, although it has many affinities. It is 
suspected that the Congo Banca (2,125),? lying between Dungu and 
Watsa, are closely related to the Mundu. 





' See Lagae “ La Langue des Azande™ for a full list of Zande sub-sections. 

* Note that Poutrin, in Principales Populations de [Afrique Equitoriale Francaise, 
considers Kreish a sub-section of the Banda group. I can find no correspondences in 
the two languages to justify this. Kreish has, if anything, more in common with 
Bongo- Baka. 

* Burseens's estimate of Bangba tribal strength is 50,000, and be would place 
them between Dungu and Niangara. 
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Reference should be made at this point to the welter of non- 
tu languages in the north-east corner of the Congo. Some few, 
like Logo and Lendu mentioned above, have been identified, but 
practically nothing is known about the rest, owing to lack of even 





vocabulary material. 


Professor A. Burssens, in “‘ Het Probleem der Kongoleesche Niet- 
Bantoetalen,} sums up the classifications of Delafosse, Drexel, 
Schebesta, Liesenborghs, Vekens, and others, and evolves the following 


tentative grouping :— 


(1) Oubangui-Uele Group—Banda ; Gbaya (Mandjia); Mondunga; 
Ngbandi (Sango); Bangba, Mundu, Mayogo; Barambo; Zande. 
(2) Sudan-Nile Growp.—{a) Lugwara, Logo, Lendu; (4) Baka. 


(3) Mangbetu Growp.—Mangbetu, 


Mabisanga, Popoi, Rumbi, Beyru, Manga, Aka. 
(4) Mameu-Efe Group —({a) Mamvu, Lese, Bendi, Mbutu, Mbuba ; 


(6) Efe (Pygmy).* 
(5) Nelotie Growp.—Lur. 


(6) Nilo-Hamitic Growp.—Bari, Kakwa. 
It is quite probable, when more is known of these languages, that 
the demesne of the Moru-Madi and Bongo-Baka groups will be still 
further enlarged. Mancserv has distinct vocabulary affinities with 
both groups, although it plainly does not belong to either. 
The following governmental statistics of these tribes should be of 


general interest :— 


Territory of the Fabira-Walese 

- Mabudu 

» Mangbetu 

Makere-Malele-Popoi 

Rabua ad 

Mobenge-Mabinzn - 

Babali-Barumbi 7 

Mongelima-Bamanga 

North Wanande 

South Wanande 

Bakumu 
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® Schebesta, in Les pugmdes du Congo belge, remarks considerable vocabulary 
correspondence between Efe and the Lendu-Logo languages, but considers this due 


to mutual borrowing. 


* Mention is made here of a tribe “ Ndo™ (13,947); it is grouped with the Kelike 


and Lendu. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE Eastern Supantc Lanauages 

The above language groups conform to our given criteria in almost 
every respect ;— . 

(1) They are fundamentally monosyllabic. 

(2) Each syllable consists of a consonant and a vowel. 

(3) They are isolating. 

(4) They have no grammatical gender. 

(5) They have a well marked tone system, which unfortunately 
has hardly been studied The fact that the Azande and the Banda 
use talking drums is significant. 

(6) The characteristic consonant sounds, kp and gb, 'b and ‘d are 
in great evidence, as also a flapped /-sound and flapped v-sound. 

(6a) They have a simple vowel system, a, ¢, 4, 0, u, but the varieties 
of ¢ and o (as in Bongo, and i and « (as in Zande and Moru) need further 
investigation. “‘ Umlaut” of a by a following i or u is common. 
There are no long vowels or diphthongs: when two vowels fall 
together, the resultant sound is a disyllable. 

(7) Noun formatives are few, noun combinations very popular, 

(8) The singular and plural of nouns is not normally distinguished. 
Zande, however, uses the prefix a-, and Ndogo nda-; Moru has an 
optional suffix -1 (-ki in dialects). 

(9) Case 1s shown by position in the sentence or by preposition. 
(Postposition in Moru-Madi.) 

(10) There are no derivative verb species, (Motion to and from 
speaker is indicated in Moru-Madi by changes in the “ characteristic ” 
vowel.) 

(11) Verb conjugation is simple, 

(12) Tenses are few in number (except in Zande}. 

(15) There is no passive form of the verb, the passive idea being 
conveyed by a circumlocution embodying (usually) the third person 
plural construction. 

(13a) There seem to be two main forms of the verb, according as the 
verb action is incomplete (progressive) or complete (including perfect 
and imperative). Most verb stems are capable of prefixing a 
“ characteristic ’ vowel*® for certain tenses. This vowel is used in 


} Ndogo intonation, from a lexical point of view, has been fairly well recorded 
in Father Ribero’s Elementi di Lingua Ndogo, but the grammar rules are yet to be 
worked out. 

* By “ characteristic" T mean o vowel which harmonizes, according to distinct 
phonetic rules, with the vowel in the verb stem. 


the “ complete” tenses. In Ndogo-Bviri no disti 
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Bongo-Baka for ‘‘complete’’ tenses, but in Moru-Madi for 
“incomplete” tenses. In Zande the two forms of the verb are 


distinguished by suffixes, -a for the * incomplete ” tenses and -i for 
inction is made. 





(14) The sentence order is subject + verb + object. (In Moru- 
Madi the order is subject + object + verb for the “ incomplete” 
tenses. e.g. ma sogini = “ I hoe—or hoed—the ground,” ma gim oso 
= “Tam hoeing the ground,” with characteristic vowel.) 

(15) The possessor usually follows the possessed, but in special 
constructions (and also in some sub-dialects) it still precedes it. 

(16) The adjective may precede or follow the noun it qualifies. 

(17) “ Descriptive’ adverbs are very common. 





THE NILOTIC LANGUAGES 
The Nilotes form by far the greater proportion of the population 
of the Southern Sudan, and their languages extend beyond its 
boundaries as far south as the Great Lakes. 


5. Dinka (true name Jien or Jan) 
Dinka is spoken fairly solidly over an area consisting in the 


northern half of the Bahr el Ghazal Province and the southern part 


of the Upper Nile Province by about 500,000 people. It is composed 
of numerous dialects, which may be grouped conveniently according 
to the geographical distribution of the speakers." Although there is 
great divergence, no dialect is sufficiently removed from any other as 
to be unintelligible, but it is doubtful if one dialect will ever serve as 
literary or standard language for all. 

Western Dinka is spoken in the northern half of the Bahr el Ghazal 
Province by about half the total Dinka population. Its main 
dialects are :— 

Rex (“ Raik "’) (99,952) spoken between Wau and Meshra el Rek. 
It is the literary dialect of this area. 

Marwat (88,360) spoken north of Aweil and south of the Bahr 
el Arab. The Malwal tribe is probably the most numerous, but is 
the least get-at-able of all Dinka tribes, owing to its position in the 
swamps, and its northern boundary is uncertain. 

Twice ( Twi”) (27,988) spoken between the Rek Dinka and 
the Nuer. 

1 Tt is impossible to give here the names of all the eub-sections and clans within 
the Dinka tribes and sub-tribes, so, as far as possible, I shall confine myself to those 


sections which are known to speak definite dialects and which give their names to 
these dialects. 
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All three dialects are very much akin. 

Central Dinka is spoken in the south-east corner of the Bahr 
el Ghazal Province and in Yirrol District, Upper Nile Province. Its 
main dialects are :— 

Acar (51,940) spoken south-east of Tonj and north of Rumbek. 
It may become the literary dialect of the district. 

Gok (18,220) spoken between the Agar and the Rek. Another 
branch of the Gok (4,000) is to be found in Yirrol District. 

ALiaB (15,500) spoken south-east of the Agar to the northern 
borders of the Moru and the Bari speakers. 

The Central Dinka dialects are nearer Western Dinka than Eastern 
Dinka. 

Eastern Dinka is spoken in the southern part of the Upper Nile 
Province. Its main dialects are :-— 

Bor (17,000) spoken at and about Bor on the east bank of the 
Nile. It 1s the literary dialect of these parts, 

Other dialects in Bor District are Tw1 (18,000), Tetaies ( Tain *’) 
(1,300), Nyarwene (2,500), Guot (pronounced yal), ete. (4,200). 

On the west bank of the Nile, in Yirrol District, are related 
dialects: Arak (13,000), Cree (“Chich ’’) (14,500), Apor (5,000). 

North-Eastern Dinka is spoken south and north of Malakal. Very 
little is known about the dialects in this region, which are :-— 

Neox (pronounced nok) and Bana (7,000) spoken south of the 
Sobat River, near its junction with the White Nile. 

Ruene (4,000) west of the Ngok, on the Khor Filus. Both these 
sub-tribes are in Abwong District, but there is a further detachment 
of Rueng (50,000 7) in Western Nuer District. 

Just north of Malakal, on the east bank of the Nile in Shilluk 
District, are the Duxeson (7,500). 

Further north, on the same side in Melut District, are the AcEr 
(3,000), Nawen (2,000), Apuva (1,500), and Bet (2,800). 

Further north still, in Renk District, are the Bowom (1,600), Gren 
(850), and Axon (1,100), last-named probably being the most northerly 
section of all the Dinka. 

Material in all these dialects is practically non-existent with the 
exception of Ngok, which resembles Bor to a certain extent.’ 


* For those concerned in orthographical problems, it is probable that the Bor 
orthography will cover the Eastern and North-Eastern dialects, and the Rek ortho- 
graphy the Western and Central dinlects, Owing to different processes in word. 
formation, the same orthography will not do for both sections, 
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6. Nuwver (true name Naath) 

Nuer is spoken by some 220,000 people, who are situated in the 
swamps of the Upper Nile Province between the Dinka and the 
Shilluk. Nuer also contains many sub-dialects, which may be grouped 
according to the geographical distribution of the speakers’; but 
there is much closer affinity between Nuer dialects than between 

Western Nuer is spoken on the Bahr el Arab and the Bahr el Ghazal 
by the following main tribes * :— 

Juaany (“ Jikain ”), Reeay-yan, Dox, Wot, Nyvox, Door. 

Also on the island between the White Nile and the Bahr el Zeraf 
by the following :— 

Laak, THyAn, and GaawiAr (‘‘ Gaweir "’). 

These dialects are all practically identical, but Jikany is the 
literary dialect. 

Central Nuer is spoken by one very large tribe :— 

The Lav, lying south of the Gaweir and extending east across 
country almost as far as Nasser on the Sobat River. 

Eastern Nuer (another literary dialect) is spoken by three sections 
of Jikany who moved into the region of Nasser and the Upper Sobat 
during the Nuer expansion, and who are now practically isolated 
there. These are :— 

The Gaasook, Gaagaak, and GaaGWan, and they extend as far 
as the Abyssinian frontier. 

Eastern Nuer differs considerably in phonology from Central and 
Western Nuer, and it is doubtful if the same orthography would 
suit both literary dialects. 

Atiwot 

There is one important sub-language belonging to the Nuer 
family, spoken by a very reserved tribe living between Shambe and 
Yirrol, commonly known as the Arwor (23,000). For some time these 
people, whose real name is Art, have been regarded as a branch of 


1 Here again it will be impossible to give the names of all the Nuer sub-tribes 
and clana. 

® The spellings here are taken from the introduction to Father Crazzolara’s Nwer 
Grammar, as the official spellings of these anb-tribes are not to hand. 

Seligman's arrangement of the most important Nuer tribes, based on Dr. Evans- 
Pritchard's ethnographical field work, is as follows :—Western, Bul, Jagei, Lek, 
Nuong, Dok; astern (i.e. central), Thiang, Lak, Gaweir, Lan; Far Eastern, Gaajok, 
Gaajak, (See Pagan T'ribes of the Nilotic Sudan, p. 207.) 
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the Dinka (whose language they also speak), but their own tongue 
displays unmistakable Nuer affinities, 
7. THe Samitux-Acnotr Group 

This group has over a million speakers, the majority of 
whom live in Uganda. Numerically the Sudan Shilluk-speakers 
(less than 200,000) are far below the Dinka-Nuer speakers, but their 
roving adventures in past history have left many scattered tribes in 
the most unexpected quarters. 

Upper Nile Province 

The SHILLUK proper (own name =Col; language = Dho Colo) 
are a relatively small tribe (60,000) living round the junction of the 
White Nile and the Sobat, and extending northwards on the west 
bank of the Nile opposite the Dungjol Dinka. Shilluk literature is 
in the hands of three or four missions. 

The ANvuak (own name = Anyva) (15,000) live on the Akobo 
River at its junction with the Pibor, and in Abyssinia in the area 
between the Baro and Akobo Rivers. There is also a section on the 
Sobat river, east of Abwong.! 

_ The two languages, though differing substantially, are mutually 


intelligible. 
Bahr el Ghazal Province 

The “Jug”? (real name Jo Lvo; language = Due Lvo) (14,292) 
extend in a chain on the outskirts of Dinka territory, north of Wau 
towards Aweil and west of Wau as far as Tonj. Their language is 
more like Anuak than Shilluk ; it once had a literature, but, owing to 
the new language policy, its place has been taken by Dinka. 

The “ Demzo"’ (real name Bopxo) (1,404), the “ Jur So’, and 
the “Jur Anat” live between Wau and Aweil, and speak dialects 
(Dhe Badho and Dhe Colo) very much akin to Luo. 

The “Statr” (real name Tuurt) (1,963) live in the woods near 
Deim Zubeir, north of the Ndogo-speakers. I am told by a Shilluk 
that this dialect, of all the Bhar el Ghazal dialects, most resembles 
his home language. 

The Bor (also called “ Belanda”* or “ Mverodi”) (3,600) live 
mostly between the two main Bongo settlements, south of Wau, 








* Tam told by Dr. Evans-Pritchard that most of these so-called " Anuak ", lying 
between the Ngok Dinka and Naseer, are really Batak Dinka. 

* Not to be confused with the “ Rumbek Jur", See footnote above. 

' See footnote on Bviri above. 
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that is to say, on the Belanda circular road and on the Bo-Tembura 
road, There is a farther small detachment of them on the Kuru River 
near Deim Zubeir. Their language (Dhe Bor), both in pronunciation 
and in grammar, has been strongly influenced by Bviri, spoken by 
the “‘ Mvegumba ”’ section of the Belanda. 

Among the swamps north of Wau, between the Jur and the Lol 
rivers, lives a peculiar tribe of expert canoemen, known as the 
“ Jur Wir ” (= strangers of the river) or MaANANGEER. Their language 
is supposed to be a dialect of Shilluk, though they all know Dinka 
as well, 

Fung Province 

There are some peculiar and little known people, commonly 
classed under the general name “ Buren", who inhabit several hills 
in Dar Fung, and whose dialects reveal a startling vocabulary 
resemblance to the Nilotic languages. No grammer material being 
to hand, it is impossible to determine which Nilotic language is 
implicated, but various authorities who have studied their customs 
and their history (such as it is) pomt to their being the remnants 
of a long-ago Shilluk invasion, left behind when the main body 
retreated. 

These people inhabit the following hills, and are sometimes named 
after them (or vice versa ; words in italics are known tribal names) :— 

Northern section: Maiak, Surkum, Jerok, Mufwa; Aurmuk, 
Kudul, Ragreig, Abuldugu; Mughaja, Tullok. 

Southern section: Ulu, Gerawi. 

Also the tribes Meban (“Gura’’), and the Jumjum inhabiting 
Khor Jumjum and the hills Tunya, Terta, and Wadega. 

The Burun languages are quite distinct from those of the Berta, 
the Ingassana, and the Gumus (* Hameg "’), 
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There is a section of Anuak (1,150 taxpayers) on Lofon (Lepul) 
Hill at Lokoro (north-east of Torit), whose language is almost identical 
with that of the Anuak in Upper Nile Province. These people are 


* This contention is vigorously opposed by Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the Niloti 
Sudan, pp. 415-422, who relies largely on cephalic index, both of the present inhabitants 
typical prognathous negroid faces, whereas the Nilotes are dolichocephalic, and in 
many cases, especially among the Shilluk, “ with long shapely faces, thin lips, noses 
anything but coarse, and well-modelled foreheads," | | 
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usually called “ Lofon”’ or “ Berri”, but call themselves Parr or 
Loxoro." 

AcHoit (Log Acyoli) is spoken in the Opari District of Mongalla 
Province and on the Acholi Hills. At one time it was thought that all 
the non-Madi tribes of this district were Acholi, but investigation has 
recently brought to light the fact that more than half these Acholi- 
speakers really belong to the Lotuko family, while the rest are mostly 
Anuak. Consequently the Acholi spoken in the Sudan is not of the 

The Acholi proper (620 taxpayers) are to be found (mostly in 
the minority) under the following chiefs in Opari district :-— 

Chief Odouro . . Acholi-Agula. 

Chief Aburi_. . Acholi and Latuko. 

Chief Ollaya . . Acholi and Anuak, 

Chief Paito . .  . Acholi and Anuak. 

Chief Okec . Acholi and non-Shilluk Lango. 
Chief Ongiro . Acholi and Latuko. 

The Anuak element (404 leneverst predominates over the Acholi 
element under Chiefs Ollaya (Anuak-Gila) and Paito (Anuak-Farajok). 
The other sections, apart from that under Chief Odouro, are pre- 
dominantly Nilo-Hamitic. 

Uganda Protectorate 

The purest form of AcHo.t is spoken in the Chua and Gulu districts 
of the Northern Province of Uganda, although Acholi are to be found 
scattered throughout most Provinces. The Uganda Acholi number 
137,792. 

South of the Acholi are the Lanco (pronounced lano) (176,406), 
mostly in the Lango District of the Eastern Province, although there 
is a large section (some 10,000) in Paranga County of Gulu District 
(Northern Province). 

The Atur (Ja Luo) (80,639) live for the most part north of Lake 
Albert in the West Nile District. There is another section of them 
across the border in Belgian Congo, stretching west from Mahaji 
(67,963). 

The languages of these tribes are very closely allied. 

The “CHort"’ (Jo Pa Lvo) (4,701) living mostly in Gulu and 
Bunyoro districts of Northern Province also belong to this group. 

~ ¥ According to Driberg (" Lafon Hill," Sudan Notes and Records, 1025) the Pari 


are divided into three sections; the Pugéri (of Shilluk origin), and the Boi and the 
Kor (of Anuak origin). 
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Kenya Colony 
The Nilotic Kavironpo or Jauvo (470,867) are to be found on 
the north-east corner of Lake Victoria. Their language (Dho Luo) 
is quite closely related to Acholi. 
Acholi and the southern languages form a sub-group by themselves. 
By a process of simplification they have lost some of the Nilotic 
characteristics, both in pronunciation and in grammar. 





ANALYSIS OF THE Nitotic LANGUAGES 

(1) Nilotic languages are monosyllabic. 

(2) The Nilotic word consists for the most part of consonant + 
vowel (or diphthong) + consonant. 

(3) Formative elements are few, but the Nilotic word is inflected 
by internal change, although the characteristic prefixes and suffixes 
of Hamitic and Bantu are missing. Nouns show plural (and in 
Dinka-Nuer case as well) and verb stems show voice or species in 
the following ways :— 

By change in vowel quality e.g. a> e« ete. 
By change in vowel length a > aa 


By change in voice quality a > a (i.e, squeezed voice > breathy 
voice) 
By change in voice pitch 4 > 4 (high tone > low tone) 
By change in final consonant I> t 
w > th. 


(Here one might well have a case for vanished suffixes.) 

Another characteristic of this form of inflexion is that analogy 
plays little or no part; every word has its own way of expressing 
plurality, ete., and can use or reverse any of the above processes or 
any combination of them in doing so, so that no rules can be laid down. 

(4) There is no grammatical gender. 

(5) Intonation is present to a high degree, but is more grammatical 
and emotional than semantic. 

(6) The Nilotic languages have a peculiar pronunciation of their 
own which at once distinguishes them from all other sorts of Wwe 
The consonants are relatively simple. Two outatanding 
the dental consonants (written th, dh, and nh, and to be differentiated 
from the alveolar consonants ¢, d, and n),* and the pure palatal 





AncuAceS. 


* Tt should be added here that Nuer uses a few suffixes as well in its inflexic 
: . awe a Lango make no distinction between dental and ‘fraaiie semen 
whi vowel system in most of the Southern : is much simuler th 
Se Oa nek languages is much simpler than in 
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consonants c and 7 (quite different from the Sudanic or Bantu 
equivalents, which resemble more the sounds in “church” and 
“judge *’). Another outstanding characteristic is their slurred pro- 
nunciation ; thus p will often be pronounced like f, th like the “th "’ 
in English * thin ’’. 

(6a) The vowel system is so complicated that it is hard to say 
what are the fundamental vowels and what the derived forms. On 
the whole there seems to be a seven vowel system at bottom, a, ¢, e, i, 
9, 0, u, but with many varieties. The most striking of the derived 
vowels are the “ centralized *’ vowels :—under certain conditions, 
governed mostly by grammar, a centralized form of a vowel (i.e. a 
form approaching the neutral vowel 9) will be used instead of the 
normal vowel. “* Umlaut"’ of a by a following i or u is absent however. 
Diphthongs are very common. Length, tone, and voice quality! also 
enter in. 

(7) Dinka has a noun formative in a-; the Sudanic tendency to 
combine words is strong throughout the Nilotic languages. 

(8) As stated above, plurality is expressed by internal change. 
In Nuer it is sometimes expressed by the suffix -nd or -mi, and in Acholi 
by the suffix -i. 

(9) Case in Shilluk is shown by position in the sentence. In 
Dinka and especially Nuer some cases are shown by inflexion of the 
noun as well. In all languages it is sometimes shown by change in. 
the verb stem. 

(10) There are many derived verb species, mostly formed by 
internal change (Ablaut). 

(11) The verb conjugation for person consists in merely pronoun 
+- verb stem, except in Nuer, which denotes person by suffix and 
internal change in a Hamitic manner. 

(12) Tenses are few in number and correspond in usage to the 
Sudanic tenses. 

(15) Not only is there a distinct passive voice, but also two active 
voices, one for use with definite objects, and the other for indefinite 
objects or when no object is expressed? It is interesting to note, 


1 I am interested to hear that Dr. Ida Ward, in her researches in Nigeria, ae 
lately across a tribe which also distinguishes words by means of voice quality: 
Anva in the Niger Delta. This phenomenon is also suspected in Kalabari. ae 
language shows any vocabulary or grammar affinities with the Nilotic languages. 

= This phenomenon is also to be found in Hausa, Ful, and Nubian, See also 
the Nilo-Hamitic languages. 
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however, that Nuer forms its passive in a Sudanic manner—by a 
circumlocution involving the 3rd pers. plur, pronoun. 

In Shilluk, Anuak, and “ Jur” (Luo) the passive is used whenever 
possible in preference to the active. In Dinka one form is as popular 


as the other. In Acholi and the Uganda dialects the passive is hardly 


ever used. 

(14) The word order 1s variant. 

Shilluk: Object + passive verb + subject. 
Acholi: Subject + verb + object. 
Nuer: Subject + verb (with suffix) + object. 

In Dinka the important noun is placed first and the verb is active 
or passive according as to whether the noun is the subject or object 
of the action. Thus: Subject + active verb + object. 

Object + passive verb + subject. 
When auxiliary particles are used, the word order in Dinka and 
Nuer is affected. Thus 
Dinka : {Subject + particle + object + active verb. 
*  |Object + particle + subject + passive verb. 
Nuer: Particle + subject +. object + verb. 
(and the particle in Nuer is inflected for person). 

(15) The possessor follows the possessed, and in Eastern Dinka and 

Acholi there are connecting particles. In Nuer there is no connecting 


~ particle, but the possessor is inflected. 


(16) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies. 

(17) “ Deseriptive Adverbs”? (except in Acholi) are noticeably 
absent. 

Leaving Acholi out of account for the moment, the Nilotic 
languages show a fairly equal blending of Sudanic and Hamitic traits, 
with, in addition, peculiarities in phonetics and word structure 
common to neither language family. One might almost be tempted 
to class the Nilotic languages as Sudano-Hamitic.' It should be noted 
that Nuer has the most Hamitic affinities and Shilluk the least. 
Acholi, in its course of simplification, due largely to its use as a 
lingua franca, has lost the typical Nilotic pronunciation and the 
Hamitic inflexions. 

' This, however, would be to ignore the Nubian factor, whic bably also play 
a part. The reader is referred to Murray's “The Nilotie bee aioe ne _ 
It is interesting to note, in passing, that the undeniable Hamitic clement in the Nilotig 
languages tallies well with Professor and Mrs. Seligman's description of these peuple 


as being, both in cranial structure and in culture, st | Se 
Trikes of the Nilotic Sudan, chap, i) ure, strongly hamiticized. (See Pagan 
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THE NILO-HAMITIC LANGUAGES 
_ The Nilo-Hamitic speakers! inhabit the southern portion of the 
Southern Sudan (Mongalla Province) and are to be found also in 
Uganda and Kenya, In fact the majority of these people live in 
Kenya, and the probability is that they have overflowed into the 
Sudan, 

The Sudan representatives fall into three groups, the Bari group, 
comprising the languages spoken on the Nile and west of it to the 
Congo border, the Lotuko group, spoken on the hills east of the 
Nile, and the Topotha group, spoken east of Lotuko as far as Lake 
Rudolf. The last two groups have much in common with each other 
and with the Turkana, Suk, Nandi, Masai, and Tatoga languages of 
Kenya and Uganda, while the Bari group shows most Sudanic 
influence, 

8. THe Bart Diacects 

The Bari proper (7,512 taxpayers) extend along both banks of 
the Nile from Rejaf northwards to Terrakekka, including Juba, 
Mongalla, Lado, and Gondokoro (the last three places being now mere 
sites of old settlements)? Bari is the literary language for the group. 

The Posoio (" Fareru”’) (3,446 taxpayers) lie inland and west 
of the Bari between Juba and Yei, and extend as far north as the 
Moru-speaking *Béli’ba. 

The Kaxwa (5,997 taxpayers) are to be found mostly in Yei 
district, There is another colony the other side of the border in 
Belgian Congo (10,802), and a fair number (16,515) in Uganda 
(Kobboko County of West Nile District and Gimara County of Gulu 
District). The Congo dialect,’ which differs considerably from the 
Sudan dialect, has a literature of its own, and a beginning was made 
a few years ago to make Sudan Kakwa a literary language, 

The Kvxv (3,972 taxpayers) live mostly on the Kajé Kaji plateau, 
south-west of Rejaf. A few (1,123) overlap into Gulu District, Relli 
County, Uganda. 

The Nverv (‘ Nyefu ’) (546 taxpayers) live between the Kuku 


* The term “ Nilo-Hamitic must be taken here in its strictly linguistic sense. 
Ethnologically and culturally the Shilluk, Nuer, etc., are Nilo-Hamitic, and the 
Western Bari speakers Sudanic. 

* The Rejaf Conference Report mentions §,000 Bari living in the Belgian Congo, 
but I have been unable to find any support for this statement. The Belgian Govern- 
ment statistics, however, give two sections of * Bari" (with alternative name “ Bale "’) 
one, 1,149, being a sub-section of the Lugwara, and the other, 1,629, living in Mamvu 
Monbutu territory. There are also the Bari-Logo, with a similar name. 
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and the Bari, of whom they are probably a sub-section—the languag 
being practically identical. 

The Nyancwara (2,264 taxpayers) are to be found mostly in 
Amadi District, east of the Péjulu. A few live near Rejaf. 

The Mowpart (“ Mandari”’) (2,355 taxpayers) live in Amadi 
District, north of the Terrakekka road, and extend from Tali to the 
Nile. They are bordered on the north by the Aliab Dinka, whom 
they much resemble in appearance and culture. 

The Sure live on the east bank of the Nile opposite the Mondari, 
of whom they are probably an offshoot. 

The languages of all these people are so closely related as to be 
mutually understandable; the western languages are obviously 
dialects of Bari, and these people are usually referred to as the “ Bari 


Speakers *’. 
10. THe Lorvco Dranects 

The country immediately east of the Bari is a very difficult one to 
define tribally, as it consists of plains dotted over with small hills, 
on which live related tribes, speaking a multitude of dialects of the 
same language group. Nearly every investigator of tribal distribution 
in this area has produced a fresh number of tribal names, discounten- 
ancing the evidence of his predecessors. The cause of this is that many 
of these people name themselves and their dialects after their home 
villages or hills, while others assume the names bestowed upon them 
by their neighbours. Consequently it is not uncommon to find two 
men from the same village swearing to two entirely different tribal 
names. 

The Latuko * (3,105 taxpayers) live in the plains around Torit, 
mostly to the north and east. Their language, or rather the Torit 
dialect (as there are some five main dialects of Lotuko) is the literary 
language. 

The * Lokorya” (2,450 taxpayers) live between the Latuko and 
the Bari, on and about two hills, Lirya and Lueh: consequently the 
two sub-tribes call themselves and their dialects Exya and Owe 
respectively, although both sections own to the name OGuorroK 
(pronounced oyoriok) as well, (The name “ Lokoiya” is of foreign 
origin.) Their language is most representative of the district. 

The Korive (3,948 taxpayers) live mostly between the Lokoiya 
and the Latuko on the hills Longairo, Imuruk, and Ifoto, They are 
often referred to as the “ Hill Latuko ”’. : 


' Singular: Lotuko, 
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The Larrr (“ Lofit "’) (1,895 taxpayers) live on the Lafit range of 
hills, north-east of Torit. 

The Doncotono (684 taxpayers) live on the Dongotono Hills, 
south-east of Torit. 

The Laneo* (3,872) live on the Imatong Mountains (south of 
Torit on the Sudan border), and on the southern parts of the Dongotono 
Hills. There are a great number of varying dialects of Lango, named 
after the various tribal sites, like Ikoto, Logiri, Logoforok, Madial 
(the last and most divergent dialect being found on a hill south of 
the Dongotono Hills). It is probable that the word “ Lango” is a 
nickname ; the people themselves have no collective name for their 
dialects. 

Driberg? also makes mention of the Loxaraan (‘‘ Bira ™) and 
Nyanectiva, on the Acholi Hills, south-east of the Dongotono, to whom 
they are related. 

It must not be imagined that each hill specializes in one particular 
dialect. Lotuko villages are to be found in the Dongotono Hills, 
and Korink villages in the Lango language sphere; so that the exact 
distribution of the speakers of any one dialect is almost impossible 
to determine. 

Many of the so-called “ Acholi”' in Opari District belong actually 
to sub-sections of the Lotuko-speakers. Thus :-— 

The Ileriji under Chief Aburi (near the Obbo Forest) speak a 
dialect of Lotuko. 

The Obolong under Chief Lokwat (south of the hill Imurok) 
speak a dialect of Koriuk, though some hold them to be Lokoiya. 

The Ofirika under Chief Ongai speak a dialect of Lokoiya. 

The Lolibai under Chief Ongiro, and the Logiri under Chief Okec 
are related to the Logiri of Ikoto, and speak a dialect of Lango. 

All the Lotuko languages and dialects are mutually intelligible, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two Lango dialects (like Madial). 
On the whole one may say that Lotuko itself and Koriuk form an 
entity, while Lokoiya, Lopit, Dongotono, and some of the Lango 
dialects have characteristics in common not to be found in Lotuko. 


10. Tue Tororua-Turkaxa Group 
The country between the Dongotono Hills, and the Didinga-Boya 
Range is scarcely populated, and east of the Boya Hills no villages 


' Not to be confused with the Shilluk-spenking Lango of Uganda. See above. 
* In“ Lotuko Dialects *, American Anthropologist, 1932. 
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are to be seen until the Thingaita River and Kapoeta, where live the 
Topotha. The intervening plains are merely grazing and hunting 

The Tororna (“Taposa"’, “‘ Dabossa"’) (5,783 taxpayers) live 
mostly along the Thingaita and Lokalyan rivers, west and east of 
Kapoeta. They are a semi-nomadic people, and their exact habitat 
has never been properly defined. They may be found at different 
times of the year on the borders of the Sudan and Kenya Colony. 

The Jrve, an offshoot of the Topotha, live between the Topotha 
and Pibor Post, but their exact locality is impossible to tell, as they 
are constantly on the move, There is another section among the 
Western Turkana and Dodoth. 

Another offshoot of the Topotha, the Nvancatom (or Donyio 
or Bume, it is uncertain which is the true name) live over the 
Abyssinian border, north of the Marille, on the Kibish and Omo 
rivers. The “ Ngi-Kera"’ are also mentioned as living here. 

The Turkana (58,478) are to be found mostly in Kenya between 
Lake Rudolf and the Kenya-Uganda border, although they overflow 
into the eastern corner of Mongalla Province and the neighbouring 
corner of Abyssinia as far north as the Tirma highlands. There 
appear to be two main divisions—the Billai and the Hyisirr. 

The “ Karamosone "’ (or “ Karamoga"’) lie south-west of the 
Turkana, partly in Kenya Colony and partly in Karamoja District 
of the Eastern Province of Uganda Protectorate (63,849). 

The following further members of the Topotha-~Turkana group 
are not mentioned in any of the census returns, and it is probable 
that they are merely subsections of the Karamojong :— 

The “Dopora"’ are supposed to live just north of the 
Karamojong. 

The “ NYIPORL”’ are supposed to live on the Nyangeya Hills on 
the Karamoja-Chua boundary. | 

The identity and locality of the “Muno” and the “Teura” 
(“ Teusa ” or “‘ Wandorobo ”’) is uncertain. 

The languages Topotha, Turkana, and Karamojong are so much 
alike as to be almost identical, and the speakers have no difficulty 
at all in understanding each other's dialect, | 


' Since there are at least two “ Omo" rivers in Abvasinia it « | 
: coy Vena, it should be mentioned 
here that the river referred to above is that which flow aie Se : 
of Lake Rudolf. ca Hows south into the north end 
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NILO-HAMITIC LANGUAGES OUTSIDE THE SUDAN 
The chain of Nilo-Hamitic languages to the south can be given 
here only very sketchily, without an attempt at exact grouping. The | 
two main groups here seem to be the Nandi-Tatoga group and the 
Masai group. Authorities differ among themselves! in the allocation 
of the smaller dialects, but on the whole the grouping is as follows :— 


THz Masat Group 
Uganda Protectorate 

The Teso (387,645) live mostly in Teso distrct, but some 40,000 
of these are scattered through Bugwere, Budama, and Busoga districts 
—all in the Eastern Province of Uganda. 

The Kumam (43,916) are to be found in Lango District (Eastern 
Province) mostly in the counties Kwania, Kaberamaido, Kalaki, and 
Dokolo, i.e. between the Teso and the Lango. 

Both these languages are said to belong to the Masai group. 


Kenya Colony 

The Masat proper stretch from Uasin Gishu, north of the Nandi, 
well into Tanganyika Territory, as far south as lat. 6. The Kenya 
census gives the following sub-tribes of the Masai :— 

Purko (19,393) ; Loita (2,917); Il Damat (1,476); Siria (4,624) : 
Uasin Gishu (3,920) ; Matapato (3,228) ; Dalalekotok (1,301) ; Kaputiei 
(2,403); Lodokilani (1,258); Sigirari (756); Ngurman (201): Salei 
(49); Loitokitok (4,070); Kekonyukei (2,469); Dorobo (1,400). 

The Samevrv (10,128) also speak a Masai-like language. 


Tanganyika Territory 
The Masar in Tanganyika (including the Kwavt) are given in the 
Tanganyika census returns as living in the following districts :-— 
Masai (28,742); Handeni (1,908) ; Kondoa (1,537); Pare (1,029) ; 
other districts (2,181). 
The Arvusna (26,703), speaking a language like Masai, live at 
and about Mount Meru and the town Arusha. 


' Struck, for example, places Suk in the Masai group and Kwafi and Ndorobo in 
the Nandi-Tatoga group. Other tribes of his which [ have been unable to follow 
up are the Elgumi, speaking Masai, and the Japtuleil, Sabei, and Burkeneji, speaking 
Nandi dislects, (See Ueber die Sprachen der Tatoga wnd Irakulente and compare 
Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905.) 

VOL. VIL PART 4, 58 
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Tue Nanpi-Tatoca Group 
Kenya Colony 

There seem to be four divisions of the Nandi themselves (according 
to Hollis) ! :-— 

The Nanpi proper (51,260) live on the Nandi Escarpment, east 
of the Kavirondo on Lake Victoria; also to the north. 

The Krrstcis (‘‘ Lumewa"’) (72,745) live in Lumbwa District, 
south of the Nandi, of whom they are probably an offshoot. South 
of them live the Burer and south of these the Sort, in the districts 
Buret and Sotik. 

The Exconvi (4,457) live on the Uganda border near Mt. Elgon. 

In the Kerio Valley live the Exceyv (36,078) north-east of the 
Nandi, the Kamasta (or “ Tuken”’) (31,348), east of the Elgeyo, 
and the Murer. 

The Nyemps (2,221) near Lake Baringo also probably speak a 
Nandi dialect, although Hollis does not mention them. 

All these languages are so closely related as to be regarded as 
dialects. 

The Svx (real name Poxwovr) (24,117) live north of the Nandi 
speakers, and south-west of the Turkana, with the MaraKwer south 
of them. Beech holds their language to be almost a dialect of Nandi3 


Tanganyika Territory 

The Tatoca (Taturv) (3,560) lie south-west of the Masai hetween 
Lakes Manyara and Narasa, in districts Manyoni, Musoma, and 
Mkalama. 

The Masai group and the Nandi-Tatoga group show strong 
affinities with each other and with the Lotuko-Topotha-Turkana 
groups; also, but to a lesser extent, with the Bari group; and 
ultimately (but in vocabulary alone) with the Nilotic languages. 

ANALYSIS OF THE Niio-Hamiric LANGUAGES 

(1 & 2) The most typical Nilo-Hamitic word stem, when shorn 
of its prefixes and suffixes, seems to be disyllabic and to consist 
In consonant + vowel + consonant + vowel (the two vowels being 
dissimilar). Naturally, where Nilotic stems are found, they have 
Nilotic monosyllabic form: consonant + vowel] + consonant: 

' The Nandi, their Language and Folklore, Oxford, 1900, 


* Probably another name for the Mutei, as the | dcalities c A 
tribes seem to eoincide. _ ies Of these two alleged 


2 The Suk, their Language and Folllore, Oxford, 1011. 
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(3) The Nilo-Hamitic word is highly inflected by means of prefixes 
and suffixes, especially the latter. Analogy plays a considerable 
role, so that rules may fairly easily be drawn up for the use of these 
adjuncts. 

(4) Grammatical gender is present, to a stronger or weaker degree 
in all the languages, and no language has more than two genders. 
Gender is not expressed in the noun or adjective itself, however, but in 
the pronoun affix. Cases of Polarity are also to be found (see under 
definition of Hamitic language). 

(5) Dynamic accent (accompanied by high or falling toye) plays a 
far bigger part in grammar than syllable pitch. Bari retains distinct 
races of inherent tone, but it is safe to predict that soon all these 

inguages will be entirely stress-languages and not tone-languages in 
the Sudanic sense. 

(6) The Hamitic “ emphatic’ sounds are absent: so too the 
Sudanic kp and gb, and the Nilotic th, dh, and nh series. Bari 
distinguishes the “ glottal’ consonants *b and ’d from normal } and d. 
The other languages make no such distinction, but their normal 4 
and ¢ consonants appear to be slightly implosive. 

The Nilotic palatal sounds (c and j) are represented by forms of 
s and dj in Bari and Lotuko, fading off to ¢s and dz in Congo Kakwa 
in the west, and to dental fricatives (as in English “ thin ” and “ then ") 
in Topotha in the east. 

One almost Nilotic characteristic in these languages (with the 
exception of the Bari dialects) is a tendency to soften and slur 
consonants (usually between vowels). Thus: t>d; p> b or v; 
f>v; k>xorg; x>y; so that the orthographist is often hard 
put when to distinguish a genuine soft sound from a slurred one. 

(6a) Bari has a well defined and logical vowel system: there are 
ten vowels, five of which are “ tense ’’ (8, ©, i, 0, u) and the other 
five “ lax” (a, ¢, i, 0, u), and the rules for vowel sequence in prefixes 
and suffixes are such that a tense vowel and a lax vowel may never 
occur in adjoining syllables. This system gradually breaks down 
through the Bari dialects to the west, where a Sudanic simplicity 
ultimately reigns. There are no long vowels or true diphthongs in 
the Bari group. 

In the other Nilo-Hamitic languages vowels seem to be as numerous 








“In the Western Bari dialects, especially Pajulu and Kakwa, the be and que 
and nie sounds of Bari have been “ Sudanized " to kp and gh and nen. 
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as in the Nilotic languages, but are not governed by the peculiar 
processes (such as centralization, length, breathy voice) which govern 
Nilotic vowels. Diphthongs are very common. 

In all the Nilo-Hamitic languages, “‘ Umlaut”’ of a by a following 
1 Or tv 18 Common. 

(7) There are many noun formatives ; Sudanic noun combinations 
(without intervening particles) are also found, but are not common. 

(8) The suffixes for the singular and plural of nouns are multi- 
tudinous, and seem reminiscent of some class system, since broken 
down. 

(9) Case is shown either by position in the sentence or by 
preposition. Some cases are shown by suffixes applied to the verb. 

(10) Each verb has many derived species, formed mostly by 
suffixes. 

(11) The verb conjugation is very elaborate in most of the Nilo- 
Hamitic languages—notably Lotuko, Topotha, and Masai, where 
suffixes denote person as well as tense. In Bari and Nandi a Sudanic 
simplicity prevails. 

(12) In Bari, tense formation and application is definitely Sudanic. 
In the other languages, especially Masai, Hamitic prefixes and suffixes 
abound. | 

(13) In most languages there is a distinct form of the verb for the 
passive,’ and also for the two active voices—formed by suffixes. The 
passive, however, is not preferred to the active as in some of the 
Nilotic languages. 

(14) The sentence order in Bari is subject + verb + object. In 
the other languages it is typically Hamitice: Verb (inflected) + 
subject + object. 

(15) The possessor follows the possessed in the genitive con- 
struction, and is always joined to it by a relative particle.* 

(16) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, 

(17) “ Descriptive Adverbs ” are very common. 

Apart from the rather doubtful phenomenon of sound-slurring, 
the only claim these languages have to the term “ Nilo-” lies in the 
formidable array of words which, when shorn of their Hamitic prefixes 





! Note that in Masai and Nandi there in no passive form , but a form deri 
| : or, tn form 
from the third person active, after the manner of Sudanic abe rapa 
* In some locative expressions the old Sudanic construction is net, | i 
| : : is to be met, Thus i 
Bari, i mukdk na mere (at the foot of the mountain) may also be rendered i aire 
mukek, In Nandi: mi tulwet pony, | . 
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and suffixes, reveal undeniable Nilotic stems. Take the following 
examples from Shilluk, Bari, and Masai :— 


Eagiish, Shilluk, Bari, Airaai, 

eye way pl. nyin k-on-e pl. k-onye-n = en-on-u pl. in-onye-k 
cow dhyay pl. dhok ki-tey pl. ki-suk en)-gi-ten pl. in-gi-fu 
croclile mnyay ki-nyoy ol-ki-nyay 

to die thou thwa-n tom 

tohear — lin yin-ga “nit 

tocount kwan ken-dya -ken- 


(It is worthy of note that relatively more Nilotic stems are found 
among Nilo-Hamitic nouns than among verbs and adjectives.) 

For the rest the languages are fundamentally Hamitic. Bari, 
however, although its word structure is Hamitic, shows strong Sudanic 
affinities in pronunciation and in grammar, while there are enough 
Naira ons similarities with Moru-Madi to warrant further 


nvestigation. 

ll. Tse Drptnca-Ber Grove 

This group of languages is very puzzling to the investigator, as 
it seems impossible to link it with any other group. 

The Drprea (1,767 taxpayers) live almost exclusively in the 
Didinga Hills, east of the Dongotono Hills and just north of the Uganda 
border. 

The Loncarim (752 taxpayers) inhabit the Boya Hills immediately 
north of the Didinga. These two tribes thus help to cut off the Lotuko 
speakers from the Topotha speakers. 

The Mongalla tribal analysis of 1932 adds to this group a tribe 
called the Brera (156 taxpayers) living in Lotuko District." 

The “ Bere” (Mvrie, also known as “ Jiye” or “ Ajibba”’) 
(30,000) live well north of the Longarim on the Pibor River between 
Pibor Post (Upper Nile Province) and Mount Kathangor, and are 
separated from them by a wide stretch of swampy country. Their 
language is more like Longarim than Didinga, though all three 
languages are mutually understandable. 

On the Abyssinian border more tribes are to be found which are 
suspected of belonging to this group :— 

There is supposed to be another settlement of Murir on the Boma 
Plateau. 

On the same plateau, north of the Kichepo, and also on the Omo 











* It ia possible that these people are Driberg’s “ Lokathan " in which case their 
language belongs to the Lotuko group. See p. 887. 
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River, live the Ereta (or Kareta), who are said to speak a dialect 
of Didinga. 

The Surma of the same district are supposed to speak the same 
language, though racially they are different. 

The Nyrkaroma and Norra, over the border near Mount Tid, 
are also said to speak Didinga. 

Information concerning these eastern tribes is scarce and 

ANALYSIS OF THE Diptinca-Bern Group 

(1) The words are very long, but the roots, on the whole, seem to 
be disyllabic. 

(2) The popular form of the root seems to be consonant + vowel + 
consonant + vowel. 

(3) These languages are more highly inflected than the Nilo- 
Hamitic languages ; suffixes are used more than prefixes, 

(4) There is no grammatical gender (except in a few loan-words). 

(5) Neither intonation nor dynamic accent seems to have semantic 
or grammatical function (but see (13) below). 

(6) The acoustic effect resembles that of Topotha. °6 and ‘d seem 
the normal variants of b and d. Dental fricatives are common, so are 
palatal sounds, 

(fa) The vowel system is simpler than in Topotha, Vowel length 
is significant, and diphthongs common. 

(7) There are many noun formatives. 

(8) The suffixes for singular and plural are as numerous as in any 
Nilo-Hamitic language, and again seem to point to some old class 
system. 

(9) Case relationship is shown by suffixes, applied to the noun or 
to the verb, according to the case. There are many more case-endings 
here than in the Nilo-Hamitic languages, 

(10) There are many derived verbal species, usually formed by 
means of suffixes. 

(11) Person in verb conjugation is shown by prefixes and 
suilixes, 

(12) Tenses are many and complex, involving the use of prefixes, 
sullixes, and adverbial auxiliaries. 

(15) According to Driberg, the passive is indicated by changes 

‘The Didinga Language,” MSOS., 1931, 
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in vowel length or intonation. My own impression (based on the study 
of Beir) 1s that the passive idea simply does not enter in. Context, 
assisted sometimes by word-order, gives the clue as to who is the 
agent and who the sufferer of an action, but there is no actual formal 
distinction in the verb itself, the intonation and length variations 
being connected with emphasis. Driberg admits that “ grammatically 
there is no difference between the conjugation of the passive and 
active voices ° 

(13a) There are two main forms of the verb: one I should call 
the “ Indefinite ” (Driberg’s “ Aorist’), which indicates the action 
of the verb with no regard to time, and the other “ Definite” 

(Dribergs’ “ Perfect ’’, including the Imperative), which is especially 
comnectod with the pompleton of the action. Each form has a funda- 
mental stem of its own (thus oy is the Indefinite and tanu 
the Definite form of the verb “to sleep” in both Didinga and Beir), 
and each stem is used with a specific set of tense particles—although 
these sometimes overlap. 

This phenomenon, as may easily be seen, has nothing to do with 
the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic active “ voices’, but is similar in 
function to what has already been described in the Sudanic languages. 

(14) The sentence order is verb (inflected) + subject + object, 
although the construction verb + object + subject for emphasis 
may also be found, especially in quasi-passive sentences. 

(15) The possessor follows the possessed in the genitive con- 
struction, and is usually linked to it by means of a (relative) particle. 

(16) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, but precedes it 
when predicative, i.e. it behaves like a normal verb. 

(17) There are many descriptive adverbs. 

The general data given above is overwhelmingly Hamitic, yet one 
has hesitated in the past to assign Didinga-Beir definitely to this 
family, owing to complete lack of affinities with other Hamitic 
languages, both in vocabulary and in formative elements (although 
this may be said of most of the groups within the Sudanie family 
also). Driberg describes the languages as “incorporating elements 
common to both the Hamitic and Nilotic families, with a third 
(possibly Semitic) element intruding’’, It is true that Beir, owing 
probably to its proximity to Anuak, has a relatively high percentage 
of Nilotic words in its vocabulary, but otherwise the Nilotic elements 
in this group are very small. 
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OTHER ARBYSSINIAN Frontier Tres 

There are many other tribes on or just over the Abyssinian border, 
about whom little or nothing is known. Only a few will be mentioned 
here :— 

The Darnantc (“ Marriie”’) live north of Lake Rudolf, on the 
Omo River above Sanderson’s Gulf. Their language is probably 
Hamitic, in that in grammatical behaviqur, though not in vocabulary, 
it 1s somewhat similar to Galla.1 

The Tm, Trema, Metno, and Kicuero are Boma Plateau tribes, 
or rather geographical sections of one tribe, speaking 





Among these frontier tribes are probably other speakers of the 
Topotha or Didinga language groups, but the information about 
them is too scrappy and contradictory to be reliable at the present 
stage of investigation. 





The above article should be regarded as a companion treatise to my 
previous article “ The Linguistic Situation in the Southern Sudan ” 
(Africa, Jan., 1954) and as an introduction to my forthcoming 
linguistic series on ‘* Language Groups of the Southern Sudan”. 
Unfortunately I have been unable to include in this treatise the 
languages and language groups of Darfur, Kordofan, and Dar Nuba. 
These constitute a complete study in themselves, but would possibly 
also throw interesting sidelights on the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 


init conclnsion was arrived at after seeing the MS. notes on this language, 
compiled by Mr. Shackleton of the Kenya Political Service, 


? See G. W. Murray, “The Nubian and Bari Languages Compared,” Sudan Notes 
amd Records 1920. | | 





Notes on the Igala Language 
By W. T. A. Paripor 


ORTHOGRAPHY 
Vowels 
Pronunciation Remarks 
a asain “ father” A vowel written twice as in théé 
indicates a lengthening of the 
sound. 
eas é in “ été” (French) The nearest English equivalent is 


a as in “fate’’, which is 
phonetically a diphthong. The 
Igala sound is, like the French 
one, a single vowel. 

Easein “egg” 

i as e¢ in “ bee’ but slightly shorter. 

o as in ~ beau” (French) 6 as in “note” is phonetically 
a diphthong. The Ivala sound 
18, like the French one, a single 
vowel, 

9 as 0 in “ cot” 

a as oo In “ boot ”’ 

aias1in “ice” 

éi as ai in “ hail” 

Nasalization has only been heard in vowels coming after ny or 9, 
and is not marked here. 

Tones.—’ over a vowel indicates a high tone, ' a middle one, and ‘ a 
low tone. _/ and J indicate a rising tone, ~\ and ~ a falling one. 
Where >), _/ appear over a vowel and consonant, the consonant too, 
carries on the falling or rising tone. 

Elision occurs where vowels are shown in brackets. The tone, 
however, of the elided vowel is retained for the one which is pronounced, 
e.g. 6ff and ané (“in '’—lit. stomach—and “ ground) are written 
éf(t)ané and pronounced éfané, 


Consonants 
b, d, f, bh, 1, m,n, p, s,t,y,andw A plainr (single tap) is sometimes 
have their English values, interchangeable with 1. Both 


sounds are here represented by L. 
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h is interchangeable with f. When 
followed by i it is strongly 
aspirated, 

e.g. Ofofo or dhoho (plain h) 
hi ajé (A as in German “ ich"). 
eas chin English “ church "’, 
kp expresses the unvoiced labio- In the Eastern parts of Igala, 
velar consonant. there is an unvoiced b (2). 
gb expresses the voiced labio- The b is mildly implosive, 
velar consonant. 
ny as in French “‘ignorer”’ and 
in English “ canyon ”’. 
y is the velar nasal as in 
sing "", 
r is aspirated (unvoiced 7), 
When necessary a word for word translation has been given under 
the examples, with the English meaning at the side. 


I. Nouns 
(1) Definition. 
Igala has no articles, 
e.g. Okita a, or the, stone. 
(2) Gender—A noun or pronoun alone has no particular gender. 


The male or female is expressed by placing a suitable word after the 
noun or pronoun to indicate the sex. 


e.g. éma child. 
Sma kékélé boy. 
dma igbéld girl. 
éfa bush cow (both genders). 
Efia)olé bush cow (female). 
i o(éjokékélé mi, He is my younger brother, 
i o(é)oya mi. She is my wife. 


(3) Number.—The plural is express: Y wrafixing th, | 
ama which means “ they " to the Sieg i 
e.g. adigiina monkey. 
am(a)jadagina monkeys. 
(4) Case.—The form of all I 


gala nouns remains the same whatever 
the case may be. 


X . 
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e.g. (a2) Nominative éla d(éjomd. The (or an) animal is there. 

(b) Objective I f(u)elé kpa. He killed the (or an) animal. 

(c) Genitive This is indicated by putting the possessor after 

the thing possessed. 
e.g. €r(é) ela. The animal's foot. 
Foot animal. 
Thus the case, as understood in English, in which a noun is meant 

to be, 1s determined by its position in a sentence. 


Il. Pronouns 
(5) First Person Singular. 
(a) Emphatic omi. 
éne dé? 
Who is (that)? émi. omidé. dm kpai on. 
Me. Itis me. f and he. 
(6) Asa subject of a verb nh, nnd, mi. 
Note,—nna is found only when continued action is indicated. 

See also paragraph 17 (6) below. 

mi li op. I see (or saw) him. 

nna wa. T am coming. 

nh man. I don't know. 
(c) As the object of a verb mi (direct or indirect). 

ikpé mi égbt. He beat me. 
ka mi. Tell me. 
(d) Possessive mi. 
odfimi 4mé. § My name is Ame. 
(6) Second Person Singular. 
(a) Emphatic twt. — 
gE 


twe! you! léwad! 16a! come! come ! 

(6) Subjective we, €. 
finbé wé kwé? Where have you come from ? 
Place you come from ? 

é gbao? Do you hear ? 
(c) Objective we. 

mi li (or lu) we. 

I see you. 
(d) Genitive we. 

Edo we dé. That is your axe. 

Axe you is, 
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BS (1) Third Person Singular. 
id (a) Emphatic on. 


éné k(uw)eeténé? og! Whom are you looking for? 
Who that you are seeking? Him! (or) Her! 
(6) Subjective i, ya (where the verb expresses continued action). 


e.g. i lé wa mé. He has come. 
He depart come has done. 
ya wi. She is coming. 
(c) Objective On. 
daoy ! Call him ! (direct object). 
kaon ! Tell her ! (indirect object). 


(¢) Genitive dn. 
ata ji(ajon dé. ‘That is his hat, 
Hat he 4s, 
(8) First Person Plural. 
(2) Emphatic awa. 
awa we, 
(b) Subjective aa, a. 
eg. aa ny(ijonyi fai. We are poing home now, 
di wa k(iija go. Bring it for us to see, 
Put come that we look. 
(c) Objective wa. 
e.g. 1 kpé wa uché ny(éjomd. He sent us there. 
(d) Genitive wa. 
e.g. 6k wa ché jiji r(ajemi Our farm is far from here. 
[or] kw(6)emi. 
Farm we make far run here. 
(9) Second Person Plural, 


> (a) Emphatic amé. 
) ame ! You ! 
' (6) Subjective amd, mé. 
: eg. amé ki diftn. You should not go out, 
= You should out not, 
; mé léwa! Come ! 
PY. (c) Objective me. 
= Fa dé mé. He is calling you. 
Cs: (d) Genitive me. ; 
P inyi mé. Your house, 
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(10) Third Person Plural. 
(a) Emphatic ama. 
ama méji. They two. 
(6) Subjective ma. | 
ma lé t(fijunyi. © They went home. 
(c) Objective ma. 


i kpa ma. He killed them. 
(d) Possessive ma. 
okd ma. Their farms. 


(11) Relative Pronowns are expressed in Igala by the conjunction 
ku which means “that "’, followed by a personal pronoun. 
e.g. 6jiiw6 k(u)i d{éjomd. The hill which is there. 

am(ajojawé ku ma d(éjomd. = The ‘hills which are there. 

E(u)i, ki, is commonly used instead of ku ma. 
(12) Interrogative Pronouns énb, edn. 
ént dé? Who is that ? 
edn dé? = =©Whiat is that? 
£by really means a thing or object without life. 
e.g, am(a)éon 6j6ji(o)jéjima | Various things are there. 
d(é)oms. 
They thing different they are there. 
$5 a ch(e)edy k(G)inyd. 
God is making thing that good. 
) Demonstrative Pronouns. 
éi ki dé (often ei only). This one. 
The one which 13. 
éi ki d(é)omd. That one. 
The one which is there. 
(13a) The Demonstrative Adjectives. 
“This and “that "’ are indicated by adding yi and le to a noun. 
e.g. écuyi this month. 
échlé that: particular month. 





Ill. Vrrss 
(14) (a) Igala Verbs are mostly monosyllabic. When they have 
two or more syllables and are transitive, they are divided and the 
object is placed between the two halves. 
e.g. It is deteriorating. fa kpabyé. 
But, It is spoiling the road. Ya kp(d)oona byé. 
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(6) Some verbs are only used with certain nouns. 


a Wojuché, We cultivate a farm. 

i néké 1(5)alé. He can relate a story (as a song). 

ya kp(d)ita. He is telling a story (without 
singing). 


Note.—Ohiala is also used for a story but seems common only 
in Western Igala. 
(15) The Negative is n or no, the latter being the stronger form. 
Both words always come at the end of a sentence. 
i d(é)omé. He is there. 
{ d(é)omsn. He isn’t there, 
ehéé, 1 d(é)omd né. No, he is not there, 
In a conditional sentence or a relative clause, ma is also inserted. 
tgba ki m4 wan €é 16. If he doesn’t come, you go. 
When that he not come not you are going. 
abo ki mA n(é)junyin” Those who haven't any houses. 
(16) Lhe Interrogative is indicated entirely by tone. There is no 
difference in the order of words between a question and a statement. 
e.g. ineke gw(o)okoo? Can he paddle a canoe ? 
(Spoken with an ascending scale of tones.) 
inéké gw(d)akas. He can paddle a canoe, 
(17) There appears to be no rigid distinction of Tenses in Igala. 
The various modes of expressing action are explained in the following 
examples of the verb je :— 


(a) nn jé I eat or ate, 
weoré jé you (sing.) eat or ate. 
1 jé he eats or ate, 
a je we eat or ate, 
me je you (plur.) eat or ate. 
ma jé they eat or ate. 


Uncontinued action is expressed by a verb in this form. Whether 
the action is present or past is only indicated by the context. 
éné k(iijoj} ma kpan oné  fldyi nbké kpan. 
Person that God not [ills not person world here can Isl not. 
Whom God does not kill, no one in this world can kill. 
énka tété ataon bi. Ono (child) only his father bore. 
(6) Imperative. 
| lewi! (Come! 
&jode! Fi mi th téd(fi)oj5! Hunter! Unbind me for God's sake. 
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(ec) mnajé I am, was, or shall be eating. 
wee jé you (sing.) are, were, or will be eating. 
a jé he is, was, or will be eating. 
aa, jé we are, were, or shall be eating. 
j@ = you (plur.) are, were, or will be eating. 
maa je they are, were, or will be eating. 

The addition of “a” which changes the sound of the pronouns 
indicates continued action. Here, too, only the presence of other words 
will show whether the action is present, imperfect. or future :— 

we ki j(i) y k(hjaa go. You must bind it for us to see. 
You must bind it that we shall be seeing. 
na ld i ténd fijedy k(ujamdma mi a jé. 
f am going shall be finding food thing that children me shall be eating. 
I am going to find something for my children to eat. 
(In each verb the action is or will be continuous for some time.) 
ébie nyinin on wee li égt we. 
Seven to-day so you shall be seeing eggs you. 
In seven days you will see your eggs, 
$d(d) okA dkpSta 4 kpa. 
Year one hunger was killing. 
One year there was a bad famine. 
(This again expresses continued action.) 
(d) The Use of tu. 
nn fa je I do or did eat. 
we fi jé you (sing.) do or did eat, 
ete., ete., as in (a) with the auxiliary fu inserted, 

This is the mode of expressing uncontinued and completed action, 

where the verb is transitive. 


dnejé f(ijows gwé. The tortoise washed his hands. 
anejé dkaté fa jé chakédé. The tortoise alone eat all. 
aba ki f(fijojé jé kpa. When he finished eating the food. 


we gba k(lw)é f(ujeby chd mi abélé, 
You receive that you do thing make me — so. 
You take them and make me something like them. 
(e) me is sometimes placed after an intransitive verb indicating 
that the action has just been completed. 
i 1é mé! He has gone! 
i le wame¢ ? Has he come ? 


i wa ta no, He has not come yet. 


— 


Ko 


es 

~_ 
i 
. 


aa, ee 


"©, 
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(18) Verbs of Motion. 


(2) Le which implies “‘ move ” in the sense of “ depart ” and wa 
which signifies “‘ come”. 


eg. flee? Did he go? 
ilé mé. He has gone. 
iwa mée!? Has he come ? 
i wa tan. He has not come yet. 
le wa ! Come! (i.e. depart from where 
you are and come to me). 
lé w(a)jemi ! Come here ! 
idakabi w(djomd. © He came back there. 
but lo! Go away ! 
(6) Tu mostly used with le expresses “arrive at” or “reach ”’. 
e.g. ma 1é t(tijomd. They went there (ie. they 


departed from where they were 
and reached another place). 


i ti qwalaws. He reached Gwalawo. 
Le and Tu are often found reversed. 
e.g. 1 tile, He passed (ic. he reached the 
place thought of and departed 
from it). 


Tule is also used in making a comparison. 
eg. Ged yl eéinyd t(u)éi kd d'Smsia. 
Paddle here make good reach one that is there depart, 
i.e. This paddle make good pass that one (this paddle is 
better than that one). 


(c) Both wa and tu are used after du which can mean either 
ie put 25 ia lift + or ee give 7 


Thus :— 
d(a)omi mi. Give me some water. 
Give water me. 
di wa ! Bring it ! 
d(ijomi wa. Bring water ! 


Laft water come. 
Da t(iijomd (or) ma dh t(t)omd! Put it there | 


Lift reach there (or) catch put 
d(ajadi yi t(d)jand, Put this load on the ground. 
Put load here reach ground. 
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or m(i)jadu yi du t(fijané, 
Catch load here put reach ground, 
(19) Ce. This verb is used very frequently in Igala and seems to 
imply the meaning to “make” or “do”. The following phrases 
illustrate some of its uses, 
eg. 1 f(ijoka ki a(éjilé yi He performed every act of skill 
cé kpa. 


in the world. 


Put this load on the ground. 


He (past) skill which is 
world here make finish. 
iwé 16 t(fijunyi k(d)i 

o(é)ela nyini. 
You go reach house that 
it make nine to-day. 
am(a)joma by o(b)eji. 
They child she make two. 
éné cd t(fijekéji 14 ka mi? 
Which make reach second 
_ depart tell me ? 
abakpa cé talé. 
ma o{é)ontika. 
mi c(é) ugbédé wé. 
ebn k(d)ya ch fai? 
maa o(éh)ia, 
nn fii cé kpa. 
igo ména | cé? 
Clock how many it make ? 


i c(é) agégd méta tald kpai 


minit! mégwa. 


It make clock three past (reach 


depart) and minutes ten. 
we c(é)alt. 
You make mouth. 
i cé cb mé, 
icé kit ma gigh. 
He make that they sit. 
1b6 ki mé e(é)ows. 
People that make hands. 


¥YOL. VIE PART 4. 


Go home till nine days have 


She has two children. 


Tell me which performed better 
than the other ? 


The mallam performed the better, 
They make friends, 

I thank you. 

What is he doing now ? 

They make merry. 

I finished. 

What time is it ? 


It is ten minutes past three, 


Open your mouth. 


That is better. 
He made them stay (really “* sit *’). 


They wrestle, 


Moslems, 
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mé ob gb(djeji(o)nka. They played a trick. 
Note.—gb(é)eji is used to mean “ clever”, 
i gb(ejeji: gbé. He is very clever. 
éti on cé kaji. He is deaf. 
Ear he filled wp (ce kaji is 
used to mean “ stuffed ”), 
we o(é)omi nya ml. Pour me some water. 


You make water for me. 
(The meaning of nyu is not clear). 


(e.g. i cé nya mi. He wronged me.) 
1 kwé c(&)ere dy. He followed him. 
He come from make foot he. 


i ché k(u)ya I dna wan. He has no opportunity to come, 
It make that he see road 


ma o(é)ebi dla ma, They are exactly like each other. 
dla oy cé cl wa. His body is dirty. 


(20) de means “to be” in the sense of “ to exist”. 
e.g. ya mi de, ya o(éjoga I had a wife, she became ill and 
gbogbo i 1h kwi. died. 
Wife I ts, she is making sick 
until she depart, die. 
na dé i cé jiji. There is a road, It is long. 
Road exist it make far. 
éne dé? Who is that ? omi dé. That is I, 
Note.—Where the English “to be” requires a complement the 
Igalas use ce, 


e.g. 1 eéinyd. It make good, i.e. it is good. 
ma ce wéewé. There are many of them. 
They make many. 

(21) ne means “ to have ” in sense of “ possess *’, 

e.g. i n(éjoya. He has a wife. 

wé n(é)olia! Have you anything to gay ? 


You have word ? 
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IV. Apverns 
(22) (a) Of Place.—emi, Here. amo. There. 
upbe, really a noun meaning “ place "’, is used for “‘ where ’’. 
e.g. 1 14 t(fi)uybd ma, He went to their place. 
nna téné ny(é)ugbd k(d)omi I want to go where there is water. 
dé. 


I am seeking go place that 


water is, 
ma 1é t(i)unbo da. They went everywhere. 
They depart reach place all. 
finbo wé kwé. Where have you come from ? 
Where you come from ? 
(6) Of Time.—tfai. Now. 
e.g. Ya wi fai He is coming now. 
ta, " yet”. 
eg. {wa tan. He has not come yet. 


ta followed by ku means “ then”, 
e-g- 1 1(9)u e6 t& k(d)i {(d)uei He hoed his farm and then planted 
gbe. 
(c) Of Manner—abo. How ? 
e.g. abo k(hje lion. How did you find him ? 


V. Preposrrions 

(23) The name “ Prepositions’ cannot be applied to any set of 
Igala words; but certain nouns which are names of various parts 
of the body are also made to do the same work as “ Prepositions *’, 

Thus ;— 

(a) To say “on” in the sense of “on top of", the word for 
“head”? is used. 

e.g. dkiita 1 d(djoji ddd. The stone is on the wall. 
Stone is head wall. 

“On” in the sense of “ over” or “ covering” is expressed by 
eju which means “ eye” and is also applied to the face as a whole, 
e.g. égbé 1 d(é)jej(ujsna. There is grass on the road. 

Grass it is face road. 
(B) eti Mean In “4 4. ear "’ 18 used for er beside as 
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e.g. finyl oni aja i d(é)jeti aja. The Sarikin-Kasua’s house is 


; House chief market it is ear beside the market place. 
| market, 

éti aj. The water side (4jl is applied to 

Ear water, a large body of water). 

(c) éfa meaning “ stomach” is used for “ mm”, 

Thus éfi on a wi. He has a stomach-ache. 

Stomach he is aching. 
dja d(€)ef(i)omi. There are fish in the water. 


Fish is stomach water. 
The preposition “ at” is implied in Igala, only in the order of words. 
e.g. 1 d(é) aléma. He is at. Aloma. 
He is Aloma. 
(¢) Those prepositions which are used after words indicating action 
or motion are expressed jn Igala by certain verbs of motion. Tu 
meaning “‘to reach” and nye “to go are used for “fo” and 


* towards *”, 
e.g. 1 tii lokoja. He reached Lokoja. 
i 1é t(fi)junyi ay. He went to his house, 
He depart reach house he. 
iinbo wéé nyi (or nyé). Where are you going to ? 
i r(ajulé ny(é)ajaka, He ran to Ajaka. 


(¢) Kwo meaning “ to come from ” would be used where the English 
would say from, 
e.g. finbo we kwé. Where have you come from ? 
ina i kw(d) ida ny(é)Ankpa. 
Road it come from dah go Ankpa. 
The road goes from Ida to Ankpa. 
“Out”, “out of’, and “ out from" are indicated by kw/o)efu, 
ie, come from stomach. 
e.g. Ebyé kw(6)ef(u)on. Blood came out of his stomach. 
adagba kw(6)ef(h)okd. The elephant came out of the 
Elephant came from stomach forest;, 


Jorest. 
VI. Numerazs 
(24) 1. Ska. (or) éyka. 4. eld, 
2. éji. 5. ela, 
3. eta. 6. éfa. 





qT. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
II. 


12. 
15. 
14. 
All o 
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abyé. 
Ejo. 
Egwa. 

egwa(o)ka, ¢gw(djoka, 

or Egw(a)onka. 

egw(d)eji. 

égw/a)eta. 

égw/(d)elé. 


15. égwfajela. 

16. égw/(d)efa. 

17. égw(d)ebyé. 

18. égw(d)ejo (or) 6ké méjici dea 
(cowrie two less twenty). 

19. égw(a)elé or oké ciogh 
(cowrie less twenty). 


20. égt. 


rdinals are formed by prefixing ek to the cardinals. 
e.g. &k 6gi mili nyidgbo méta «160th. 

The sound m is sometimes inserted where two vowels would , 
normally come together. 


eg. finyi ond d(é)oma ? 


finyi mégwélé d(¢jomd. 


How many houses are there ? 
Fourteen houses are there. 


Most of the higher numbers are composites of from 1 to 20. 


Thus 24 is 6gii ny(éjoké mélz. 
(20 go cowrie 4.) 


60. 
70 = 


£22 


TOO, 


Note.—yo is sometimes found instead of oke. oke and 6ké 
both appear to have been applied to the cowrie. oke is now used 
in counting, while 6ké is applied to money generally and to shillings 
in particular, 
Some of the most important high numbers are :— 
30. dgwigwa (twenty ten). 
40. 6g0 méji (teenty two) or dgb3 maji. 
50. je. 
Note.—Fifty seems to appear as a component in still higher 


numbers in the form of oli, 

dgbd méta (or) égi meta. 

“dgbd méta ny(é)oké mégwa.” 
Twenty three go cowrie ten. 

aebd mele. 

el(ajegwa. (Short for “dgbd mélé ny(é)oké mégwa ".) 

Would be “ghd mZl2 ny(é)oké mégw(a) jo" or dké méji cl 


ogi melii. 


égu méli. 


The simplest way to count after 100 is by multiples of twenty. 


é€.g. 


— 


120. dgbd méfa. 
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The following are exceptions :— 


150. 6li méta (fifty three), 


200, 

300. li méfa (fifty siz). 

500. éli migwa ( Aifty ten). 

700. 6g& meld e(l)icdm (800 less 1 00). 
800. icdm. 


900. icém ny(e)dgu méli (800 go 100). 
1,000. ichdm ny(e)ogwék5 (800 go 200). 

Then by adding multiples of 100 and 20 together up to 2,000. 
1,135 would be dedm ny(éjoli m2fa ny(é)oew(ajtewa ny(ijoké meli. 
2,000. deba., 

The remainder of the higher numbers all appear to be expressed 
by multiples of 800 with as many of the numbers below it, added as 

Thus :— 

1,758 would be :— 
feim méji ny(e)dli mata ny(ejoke maj), 
(500 two go 50 three go cowrie &,) 


VII. Some Icara PHRASES 


(25) dma dgbadr. His firstborn, 
Child front he. 
i m(d)ojl 6dé gt (or) i m(hjoji He came to the throne. 


He oated head stool sit. 


i f(h)ifa bé. He made a divination, Le, con- 
sulted the oracle. 

i €(fi) efd(o)y nys. She conceived, 

i n(S)eju(o)n gén. He did not want her again, 

éré(o)nkaté, All at once, 

Foot one alone. 


m(fjomi dig(fjuna ki na, Pyt water on to boil, 
Catch water put sit fire that it boil. 
i d(a) ed(d)on t(h) afd. He turned his heart to God. 
He give heart he reaci, God. 


hkdld kh an tété & cha. The work that I alone am doing. 
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i m(iijewo da t(a) ikt. He tied up the goat. 
He catch goat put reach string. | 
ma kp(o)én égbé. They gave him a severe beating, 


odd monk dé k(dw)eéli “on? 
years how many exist that you are seeing him, 
How many years is it since you saw him ? 


odidd dduda birr. Very early in the morning. 
éf(ujalfi méji dna. In the middle of the road. 
Stomach mouth two road. 
i nd yd. He rejoiced. 
ma m(fijekpé ci nu(a)n. They mix oil with it. 
éné ki n(#)ukpait. A strong person. 
i d(ajoma daégo. He answered back. 
He give answer stand. 
i m(i)omt da. He answered. 
éd} ma w(djané di. They quieted down. 
Heart they come ground all. 
in(d) oldké t(G)ej(u)ana, He spread a mat on the ground, 
He weave mat reach face ground. 
i kp(é)e(o)namané. He divided it among the people. 


co) k(hjed cé  ték(m) j(ajoja ? 
What that you are making then that you are eating food ? 
How do you earn your living ? 

mi téne k(hw)e m/(fi) oké mi gba mi. 
fam seeking that you catch money I receive I. 
I want you to receive my money for me. 


1 f(d)oya dné méné ff. He fornicated with another man’s 
ona ! Look out ! 

Road f 

én(b)ila. A fool. 

ént 1 kpabie (or) énéfabs. A worthless person. 

1 o(é)olégh b(?)ama caka. He begged of them all. 

i mu d(a)adaguna. He became a monkey. 

1 f(ijer(é) ol kaby ciki. He told him the root of the matter, 

He (past) foot word tell him all. 

i n(éjolaci gbé. He is a very bad person. 

He has word lie very much. 

i mi dd kbli & t(f)odd. He hung it on the wall, 


i kwé k66ji. He returned from collecting wood. 


“ | e.g. da(on) t(fijan(é)omd. 
the ko(ma) j(5)an(¢)omd. 
14 i wa b(djomi kéké. 


i k6 t(t) an(éjika “Oy. 
He collect reach ground shoulder he. 
c(é)omi nyi mi. 

Make water for me. 
ab(d)jodu(d)n ko? 

i cané c(é)eredy (or) gb(d)eredn. 
He began make foot he. 

m(fijona 1é ké. 

i -w(é)jeds kw/(o)omd 
He pain heart come from there 

lo. 





| go away. 
if mi kwo daei éjfijaté, 
\ éfh(o)n mi kpana, 

6li yi la rd. 

ma lé ba 16 t(G)junyl 6j(6)0k3(6)n, 


ma m(&)ukpé té j(S)ané, 

They catch garment loose collect 
ground , 

ima di t(i) ej(djuna, 


Bid 
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Note—Ko is used when more articles than one are spoken of. 


Put it over there. 

Put them over there. 

He came and bailed out a little 
water. 

He put them on his shoulder, 


Pour me some water. 


What is his name ? 
He began to follow him, 


Take this road. 
He became angry and left them. 


I lay down on the bed. 

His stomach was torn open. 

This particular tree bore fruit. 

They accompanied her to her 
husband’s house. 

They took off their clothes and put 
them on the ground. 


He set it on the hire, 


Linguistics without Sociology : Some Notes on the 
Standard Luganda Dictionary 


By Lucy Mar 


ire is getting to be a commonplace of modern linguistic studies that 
“the method of interpreting one language in terms of another 
simply by assigning equivalents to isolated words cannot lead to a 
profitable understanding of systems of speech, each of which is 
inseparably bound up with the particular culture in which it is used. 
The work of Ogden and Richards and of A. H. Gardiner on civilized 
and of Malinowski on primitive language has shown conclusively that 
meaning cannot be regarded as something inherent in words and 
possessing an independent existence, but must be sought for in the 
context, if not of an actual situation, of the associations which form 
the experience of the speaker and hearer. In regard to primitive 
language, Malinowski has shown how the most apparently simple 
phrases, of which only one rendering might seem possible, can be 
misinterpreted by failure to recognize the special reference which 
they have to the native speaker.’ Still less can the social institutions 
of one culture be defined in the terms applicable to those of another, 
even where there is a general similarity between two types of institu- 
tion ; for example, while every society has some system of land tenure, 
the attempt to describe those of primitive societies by such terms as 
“feudal system"’, “leasehold "’, ‘‘ métayage”, each of which has 
4 very specialized meaning dependent on its historical and geographical 
context, can only result, not in elucidating the characteristics of the 
primitive system but in obscuring them. 

The existing dictionaries of African languages represent the product 
of immense patience and labour on the part of persons, many of whom 
had no special training to facilitate their task. The later comer, whose 
task in learning such languages has been lightened by the work of 
these pioneers, owes to them a very great debt of gratitude. It is no 
disparagement of the early missionary lexicologists to point out that 
their work suffers from the inherent disadvantages of the circumstances 


1 See appendix to The Meaning of Meaning, pp. 461 if. 
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in which it was done. Its primary aim was to establish communication 
with the native peoples for a specific purpose—the inculeation of 
Christian doctrines—which involved for the Protestant missionaries 
the translation of the Bible and, for the Anglicans at any rate, that 
of the Prayer Book. Of course, it has not rested content with this 
aim, but has carried the study of native languages as far as was 
possible ; but this primary purpose has left its imprint on the resultant 
dictionaries. And the efficacy of further studies has been hampered 
by the complete absence of such sociological knowledge as would 
point the way, where necessary, to some context of institutions taken 
for granted by the native informant but non-existent to the European 
translator. 

Iam not here concerned with anecdotes of errors due to the mis- 
interpretation of a gesture, nor with such linguistic refinements as the 
metaphorical reference behind some native phrase whose literal 
meaning has been satisfactorily understood. The first are a matter 
of mere carelessness; they could never become current in intercourse 
between natives and Europeans and, if they have found their way into 
early translations of the Gospels, they are expunged when these 
come to be revised. The second type of question is one, the answer 
to which is necessary to the complete understanding of a language, 
but which a dictionary could neglect without seriously misleading the 
student. 

The kind of misunderstanding that can have really grave results 
is that in which a native word is rendered by some equivalent implying 
either a sociological context of the type with which the European 
1s familiar, or the context of some activity which is erroneously held 
to characterize native societies in general. It is obvious also that, 
even without leading to serious misconceptions, a dictionary may, 
by a slight error or shift of emphasis in definition, point the 
student in the wrong direction instead of fuiding him towards those 
Spam : which a pal expect to find the word in use. I propose 
to support these generalizations by examples from a native language 
which I have myself used in anthropological field-work, as it is 
interpreted in a dictionary which I found of very great assistance : 
Samy and Blackledge’s Luganda—English Dictionary, published 

The definitions quoted in ita}; | SEER ene 
I shall group the Scaetpise ee ee joes am as Riyals 

a ne rding to the native institutions 
to which the words in question refer. 
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I. Revigioxs anp Macic 


ERIWENDO, human sacrifice. 
EKYONZIRA, sccrifice (n.). 

TaMBIRA, offer human sacrifice to. 
Etameprro, place for human sacrifice. 


These series of equivalents appear to have their origin in the 
assumption that all “savages "’ practise human sacrifice, which has 
coloured the interpretation put on all references to the taking of 
human life and even overflowed into regions where the native word 
has no such references. If human sacrifice has the meaning which it 
has in the Old Testament, of the offering of human victims as part of 
the cult of some deity, then none of the words above quoted has any 
connection with it. 

The word kiwendo describes a type of wholesale execution ordered 
by the king, regularly on the death of a near relative and at other 
times when he was informed by the prophets of the leading divinities 
that the welfare of the country required it. In the latter cireum- 
stances, the purpose of the kiwendo was magical, but it still did not 
represent the sacrifice of a victim as part of a ritual establishing 
communion between divinity and worshipper: its aim was not to 
placate a wrathful deity, but to remove some evil which was actually 
present, or threatening to appear in the country. 

In this sense the kiwendo has points of similarity with the Ayonzira. 
This word describes various types of rite which aimed at expelling 
or averting evil by removing some object from a village or by placing 
a magical object in the path of the oncoming danger. The Ayonzira 
to avert a hostile army consisted in sewing a child’s body, along with 
oe leaves, in a cow-hide and placing them in the enemy's path. 

The kyonzira of the simsim harvest consisted in plucking a bunch of 
the plants and placing them outside the village. 

The verb kutambira refers to the ridding of a place from anything 
undesirable and particularly from undesirable persons. It may be 
used in a magical sense or in a purely political one. A native defined 
it to me in the course of a conversation on magic as “ to set the land 
in order so that it may be in peace "’. But it is used if anything more 
commonly in reference to a purely judicial or political execution, and 
the cognate tambiro describes, not any part of a temple precincts, but 
the place of execution attached to a chief's court. 

I should make it clear that all these words refer to institutions 


= 
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now obsolete, so that the contexts in which I have studied them are 
those of narrative only, and not of action. I cannot, therefore, discuss 
their significance in the same detail that would be possible were such 
rites still practised, Nevertheless, I suggest that even interpretations 
obtained at second hand can be made more satisfactory if the 
investigator is concerned to obtain as much information as possible 
bearing on the word in question rather than simply to seek the first 
equivalent that a superficial point of resemblance suggests, 

Fnsasi “rattle used in heathen rites'’.—The nsasi is one of the 
instruments used in the invocation of a lubale, or divinity, by a prophet 
who is about to act as the lubale’s mouthpiece either for the purpose 
of initiating a new prophet or in order to answer inquiries brought 
to him. The word could be adequately defined for dictionary purposes 
by specifying the type of rite with which it is exclusively associated. 

Ekagali “ small offering made to spirits "’.—A kigali is a small flat 
basket. They are used in pairs to carry smal] objects such as coffee- 
berries on ceremonial occasions. A pair of bigali is part of the regular 
paraphernalia of a prophet ; people who come to consult him place 
their offerings in one. They are also carried about for the same purpose 
at the celebrations of the birth of twins. 

Omwambo “fetish —As convenient word to describe any 
magical object, ‘‘ fetish’ has been rejected by anthropologists. It is 
doubtful if it ever had a meaning sufficiently specific to justify its 


Olutembe “ necklace made of wild banana seeds"’.— Such a necklace 
ig one of the distinguishing marks of a prophet. | 
| Etalo = E'dogo.—E-dogo 8 & Peneric term covering sorcery in all 
its forms; etalo is one of two diseases believed to be produced 
by sorcery. 

_ Bigalanga “ flatulent dyspepsia.”"—To the native, the essential 
significance of this word lies not in the symptoms which it describes, 


Il. Kixsure 
_ The majority of Europeans jn Buganda, even those most familiar 
with the natives, are Unaware of the existence of the classificatory 
system of kinship terminology. Some hold that the Baganda “ do not 
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distinguish '’ between near and distant relatives: others, when an 
unmarried house-boy introduces a child as * my son"’, treat the 
situation with incredulity, laughter, or a suspicion of illegitimacy. 
The authors of the dictionary cannot be blamed for not having in their 
possession the key to the real uses of some of the kinship terms which 
they include; but the pitfalls which must await any attempt to 
explain such terms with only European concepts as a guide are 
obvious. 

Thus we find :— 

Micanyina ** hia sister, her brother (by the same mother, but sex 
opposite to that of person spoken of) ”’.—It is tempting to derive 
micanyina from nyina “‘ mother”, but actually it is the reciprocal 
used between all men and women of the same generation of the same 
patrilineal clan. 

Onvu-jwa “ nephew ".—This is used of the relationship to a man 
of the children of women whom he calls mwanyina ; it applies to male 
and female children. 

Wa zobota “ with both parents living —Mwana wa cobota is a 
rarely-used term describing the relationship to a woman of the children 
of men whom she calls mwanyina. 

Kizibwewo “first cousins not of same sex .—This follows a 
perfectly correct definition of kizibwe as “‘ child of father's sister ”’. 
The suffix wo simply means “your”. It seems as if this second 
meaning had crept in through some misunderstanding of a statement 
that the rule of avoidance holds between bakizibwe of opposite sex. 

Omulamu “brother or sister-in-law ’.—This term is used by a 
woman of the brothers and sisters of her husband, real and classificatory, 
and by a man of his wife’s sisters, but not of her brothers, and the 
daughters of his wife's brothers, real and classificatory. 

Endobolo “ share of plunder; the child of a raided woman is so 
called by her owner ; an adopted child.’"—The first of these meanings 
is correct. The second I was unable to verify. The third suggests 
the existence of an institution that is not found among the Baganda, 
while failing to describe one that does exist there. One of the effects 
of the clan system is that adoption, or formal assumption of a fictitious 
Parenthood, is unnecessary in the circumstances in which it most 
commonly happens in our society. To provide for a fatherless child 
8 a duty recognized by every heir, which requires no process of 
adoption to make it valid, while the Baganda practice of sending 
their children to relatives to be brought up lacks the essential 
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characteristics of adoption, since the link with the child’s own parents 
remains. The use of the word endobolo in connection with the practice 
which this translation attempts to describe is linked with the first 
meaning of the word. “ Because the children are a sort of profit '’ 
that brother of the wife who is especially responsible for her could 
claim, in the past, a substantial present on the birth of each. This 
was his endobolo, and if it was not forthcoming he was entitled to take 
the child instead. This process again was quite different from adop- 
tion, for the child remained a member of his father’s clan, though 
cut off from it, and was consequently an outsider in his new home, 
and treated as such. 


Il. Sex any Margrace 

Obuko “price paid for a wife”. 

Obuke “ paralysis agitans ", 

Properly to appreciate the significance of these two words and 
the connection between them it is necessary both to understand what 
is the sociological aspect of the marriage relationship to which both 
refer and to see how this is expressed in a characteristic linguistic 
usage. The prefix bu in Luganda is used to make an abstract general 
concept out of an adjective, noun, or verb, e.g. ga°ga “ rich”, miga'ga 
“arich man”’, bugaga “ wealth "; kulwala “to be ill **, mulwarde 
“a sick man”, bulwaide * sickness "’, connected with 
buko is muko, the name applied by a man to his wife’s mothers, real 
and classificatory. To all these people he has to behave with marked 
respect, and freedom of social intercourse with them is limited by 
certain rules of avoidance. I have heard the word buke used in a 
context where it might refer to these specific rules of behaviour or to 
the whole relationship established by the marriage contract, of which 
they are of course an integral part. A man who has seduced an 
unmarried girl, and subsequently marries her, goes through a ritual 
unlike that of a normal marriage, in which he eats with her parents 
In @ manner which the rules of avoidance will always afterwards 
preclude. This meal also ratifies the marriage. As soon as itis over, 
my informant said, “ ohuko buingi-de". (* The buko has entered.’') 

Suko in the sense of the bride-price is really a contraction for 
ebintu bya buko. the things of buko’ » OF, again, the things which 





‘I bave heard the word hwane (from moana, “ ila") af i 
relationship of a child to its elders. muegna, “& child”) similarly used of the 
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make the marriage valid and create the buko relationship. The phrase 
for “ to determine the amount " is not kusala obuko but kusala ebintn. 

The second meaning of buko given above is closely connected with 
the general significance which I have indicated. Anyone who breaks 
the rules of avoidance is believed to be afflicted with palsy ; bubo, 
therefore, is in this sense not a homonym describing certain symptoms, 
but another use of the same word. Kulwala buko is “to be ill as a 
result of buko”’, that is, of disregarding the rules of behaviour which 
buko imposes. That certain symptoms, whenever they are seen, are 
recognized by the native as due to this cause does not alter the fact 
that it is the cause rather than the symptoms which give them this 
name. Major and minor offences against the rules of buko are dis- 
tinguished as obuke bunene and obuke butono, The phrase used when 
they have been expiated is buko buwede, the buko has gone. 

Akasimo * first instalment of price for a wife ’’—The kasimu (the 
form in which I have always heard the word), is quite distinct from 
the bride-price. The amount is fixed by tradition, not determined 
by the bride’s father; it is given, not to him with the bride-price 
but to her mother, kubanga asimye muwanawe “ because (the husband] 
is pleased with her child"’; and it is given, not as a first instalment, 
but on the wedding-night after the gifts which constitute the bride- 
price proper. 

E'dya “ wife’s home **.—This does not mean the home of a wife's 
parents, but the household to which she herself belongs. In a poly- 
gamous household each wife had her own ‘dya within the group of 
houses which formed the make. 

Zira “ reject, scorn, refuse a present "'.—This word has the specific 
meaning of a protest by a husband against misdemeanours of his 
wife, particularly bad cooking. He refuses to eat until she gets a 
fowl from her relatives and cooks it for him. 

Sowerera “‘ pay compensation for rape .—This word describes 
the ritual atonement made between relatives who, in the course of a 
quarrel, have done certain acts which are held to call for special 
compensation. Instances given me were of a husband breaking a 

ooking-pot, a wife striking her husband so as to draw blood, or a 
child striking his parents. It seems to have no connection with rape. 

Kansira “ make propitiation for adultery *—This word again 
describes a specific ritual limited to certain circumstances. If a man 
commits adultery while his wife is suckling a child, this is believed 
to cause the death of the child, unless the husband and his mistress 
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perform the rite known as kansira over it. It is not made necessary 
by adultery in general, 

Amakiro “ illness of woman caused by sexual excess, prostitution "’. 
—Makaro is a mysterious illness believed to afflict women who are 
repeatedly unfaithful to their husbands during p egnancy, It is 
sometimes said to afflict, not the mother but the child; the only 
description ever given me was that it causes the mother to eat the 
child. It has no more than an accidental connection with prostitution ; 
I have never heard it used when that subject was discussed. 

Mutkira “ virgin, nun "’.—This word, meaning a person veiled, 
is used of the Catholic Sisters, and by the Catholic missions of the 
Virgin Mary. No native would understand its use to indicate a Vingin 
in the common meaning of the word. 


IV. Lanp Tenure 

Bwesengereze “ leasehold land”. 

Senga “ serve or join a new master’. 

These words illustrate the impossibility of briefly defining concepts 
which imvolve for their understanding acquaintance with an entire 
political and economic system. It is, nevertheless, necessary to 
attempt to do so, for to seek for equivalents among our own techni- 
calities can only lead to confusion. The Baganda knew nothing 
approaching the distinction between leasehold and freehold land. 
In their system, roughly speaking, chiefs occupied land at the king's 
pleasure and administered it on his behalf, and a common man could 
only obtain land by attaching himself to some chief and rendering 
him the services prescribed by custom. The whole status of such a 
man is summed up in the verb Kusenga, and bwesengereze describes 
land occupied on those conditions, which, in modern times, have 
been transformed by the European government into leasehold. 

Nakyeyombekede “ woman landholder ".—The word describes a 
widow who has not attached herself to the household of a relative, 
but lives alone under the general protection of the head of the village. 
Of course she “ holds land ” in the same sense as any other peasant, 
but the suggestion that she owns it 1s quite misleading, 


V. Worps Derscrraine CEREMONIAL BEHAVIOUR 
Gemula “‘ bring from a distance (generally of food) "*.—This word 


always describes ceremonial Presentations, whether from peasants 
to chiefs or in connection with a marriage, 
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Bika “ announce the death of *’.—This word refers to the formal 
announcement of certain events to persons especially entitled to hear 
of them—the king or chief, or near relatives of the person concerned. 
Tt 1s used of births as well as of deaths, where these have to be formally 
announced, 

Eubuga “ queen-sister’’.—This word describes the female 
attendant who goes through the ritual of installation along with any 
heir, male or female, king, chief or commoner. She does not remain 
in any permanent association with the heir such as would justify 
the assimilation of the king's lubuga to a queen. 

Olufuwa “goat eaten by children of deceased at funeral '’.— 
This animal was eaten by all the relatives, the children sharing the 
liver and other portions being alloted to persons standing in other 
relationships to the deceased. From its form the word should describe 
the ritual and not the animal. 


VI. Equivalents pve to tHe Atrempr aT LireraL TRANSLATION 
or Enos Texts 

Obulombolombo “tradition *—This word is used in Sir Apolo 
Kagwa’s Empisa za Baganda to describe certain complicated religious 
rites. But it is dangerous to go for the generally accepted meaning 
of a word to the first attempt made by a Muganda to wmite his own 
language, for he, no less than the European, was seeking words which 
he had never needed before. I have only heard the word used in 
the pejorative sense of ‘“‘ fuss" or “red tape". In the Luganda 
version of the Anglican Prayer Book it is used as the equivalent of 
“ceremony ”’. 

Entumiwe “calf of the leg; per ext., loins”.—The fantastic 
mistranslation in this second meaning can, I think, only have been 
due to the search for words to translate the Bible text, ‘ Thy son 
that shall come out of thy loins.” The Luganda mweana wentumbwe 
is not a metaphorical reference to the process of generation, but 
distinguishes a slave—also called mana “ child ’—from a man's own 
child by a reference to the exertion involved in capturing him in war. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Tao, THe Great Luminant, Essays rrom Hvat-Nan-Tzt. With 
Introductory Articles, Notes, Analyses. By Evan Morea, 
Hon. D.D, Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd.; London: Kegan 
Paul, 1934. 10s. 

This book contains translations of eight of the twenty-one 
dissertations that make up the famous book known as Huai-Nan-Tzxi 
—a collection of Taoist essays written by a group of scholars in the 
second century B.c. under the patronage of Liu An, Prince of 
Huai-Nan. 

All western writers on Taoism are faced by the difficulty of finding 
a satisfactory European term for the all-important word Tao, and hike 
most of these Dr. Morgan often prefers to leave it untranslated. In 
many places, however, as in the first of the translated essays (which 
is also the first in the original book) he has rendered Yiian Tao 
(J@ 3) by “the Cosmic Spirit '’, and this is perhaps as satisfactory 
a rendering as any European scholar has yet devised. Dr. Hu Shih, 
in his Development of Logical Method (pp. 17, 141-2) has informed 
us that Tao is “‘ nothing but a way” for the ordering of the world. 
He also declares that it is “a word which has been unnecessarily 
mystified by amateurish translators but which simply means a way 
or a method; a way of individual life, of social contact, of public 
activity and government *’. Such a pronouncement is hardly worthy 
of Dr. Hu; nor is he quite consistent in his own view, for he admits 
that sometimes (as in the second book of Chuang Tz) Tao is “ no 
longer ‘a way’ but ‘ cosmic reason’. Dr. Morgan’s “ cosmic spirit ” 
is at least as good as ‘‘ cosmic reason "’ and perhaps better, 

In the course of his prefatory remarks on Taoism and its reputed 
founders, Dr. Morgan finds “‘ some similarity” between Lao Tzi 
and Bernard Shaw—mainly, it would seem, in the desire common to 
both writers of awakening men “ from dead tradition to a more real 
life * and stinging them, like a gadfly, “ to a new consciousness.” (vi.) 
He feels constrained, however, to add that “‘ suppression of self is a 
leading tenet of the Taoist philosophy "—the ego being only used as 
“a medicine for the expression of the Tao". (vii.) This “ leading 
tenet '’, which can hardly be described as characteristically Shavian, 
is attractively set forth in many striking passages of Huai-Nan-Tzi. 
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Dr. Morgan’s translation is prefixed by a series of introductory 
essays which are not of uniform value. The account of the “ Life 
and Times” of Lao Tzii is based on material supplied by Mr. M. T. 
Lien, whom Dr. Morgan describes, with doubtful justification, as “an 
accomplished scholar’’. It will be read with interest, not least by 
those who, having come fresh from a study of Mr. A. Waley’s trans- 
lation and able exposition of the Tao Té Ching (“ The Way and Its 
Power”), have learned that no trustworthy information exists regarding 
the personality, name, or life of the author of that cryptic production. 
Mr. Lien, on the contrary, seems to be a naive believer in the un- 
supported traditions handed down by the Taoist school, and assumes 
that Confucius, after a personal interview with Lao Tzi, acknow- 
ledged that in the Taoist philosopher he had met his superior. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that it was thought worth while to drag in a 
comparison between the cosmology of Lao Tzii and that of Abraham, 
and also between Tao and Jehovah, It may be questioned whether 
Dr. Morgan (or Mr. Lien) is fully justified in the view that Lao Tza 
~ was an advocate of monotheism " and that “ indirectly his teaching 
may imply a Trinity ’’. Perhaps in these and other observations we 
may find traces of a more or less conscious desire to bring Taoism into 
line with Trinitarian Christianity. One is reminded of the ridiculous 
attempt once made to find the word Jehovah” in three Chinese 
characters in the Tao Té Ching. 

In his efforts to magnify Lao Tzii, and to glorify Taoism at the 
expense of Confucianism, Dr. Morgan (or Mr. Lien) is apt to be unjust 
to Confucius. The observations that when Confucius held office in 
his native state “ all had to follow his will, and those who refused were 
threatened with death ” (p. xvi), and that it was due to Confucius’s 
harshness and inhumanity that his tenure of office lasted only three 
months, are unworthy of a Chinese scholar. 

The other introductory essays, besides their misprints (which are 
far too numerous throughout the book) contain some dubious 
statements. In the account of the Prince of Huai-Nan, for example, 
Ch'ti Yiian’s poem “ Li Sao” is described as “a celebrated book on 
thymes in poetry”! (p, xliv.) 

The translations read well on the whole, but there is some odd 
phraseology. The word “ pullulate ” (for the Chinese fa $#) is over- 
worked, and a better term than “‘ interosculate ” might have beeii 
found for ts‘o-ho (3% #r) on p. 81. 

The story of “‘ Mr. Ho” who had his feet cut off as a punishment 
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for an offence of which he was not guilty is told on p. 239. A reference 
might have been made to the much fuller account of this unhappy 
episode which may be found in Liu Hsiang’s Hsin Hsii. The story of 
Shen Pao-hsii (who visited the king of Ch‘in to implore his aid against 
the state of Wu) is told on p. 236, and all we glean from the Notes 
is that Shén Pao-hsti was “a loyal minister of Ch‘u. It might have 
been pointed out that a different and better version of the story is 
given by Liu Hsiang in his Shuo Yiian. In the same story the trans- 
lator errs in making Shen Pao-hsii refer to himself as “ the king *’. 
The Chinese kua chiin (£ FF) does not in this passage mean ‘I the 
king" but “‘ my king "’, and the reference is, of course, to king Chao 
of Ch’u (48 8% =E), on whose behalf Shén Pao-hsii had undertaken 
his dangerous and self-imposed task of travelling to Ch'in. He made 
no attempt to impose upon the ruler of Ch'in by representing himself 
to be the fugitive king of Ch‘u. 

On p. 104, line 3, “* Yu" should surely be “Lo”. The Chinese is #. 
The translation from the Tao Té Ching which follows this needs 
reconsideration. 

For “ who is it that can understanding (sic) the form of the form- 
leas 7 on p. 103 might be substituted something like “who can 
understand form’s formlessness ?”’ (94 40 FE 2 AR WE 3 PF). 

“The people . . . ascribed Yao and Shun to be sages” (p. 89) 
i8 a curious construction. 

Instead of “‘ Beginning and Reality’ as the title of the second 
dissertation (p. 31) perhaps a better translation of the Chinese 4x 
RH would be ‘The True Beginning”. The difficult passage at the 
beginning of this dissertation is almost identical with A passage in 
the second book of Chuang Tz, but the Notes contain no reference 
to this. 

The Notes, indeed, are often fragmentary and inadequate, and they 
bear evidence (in some cases) of having been hastily put together. 
Sometimes they are unnecessarily repeated. We are told about the 
legendary emperor, Fu Hsi, for example, in note 51, p. 253, and again 
in slightly different language, in note 21, p. 257. On p. 46 this 
venerable monarch, who is supposed to have lived nearly 3000 B.c., 
is referred to as ‘Mr. Fu Hsi"! We might as well speak of 
“ Mr. Noah ”’. 

The accounts given of the semi-sacred imperial building known 
as the Ming T‘ang are inadequate and disjointed (see note 28, p. 260, 
and notes 33 and 9 on p. 267), and no reference is made to the 
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late Wang Kuo-wei’s scholarly investigations into this interesting 
subject. 

On p. 131 a passage is translated as follows :—“ Lu Ao, a man 
haughty and proud, went touring towards the North Sea to find an 
arhat.”’ The Chinese text hardly justifies this translation, and the 
commentator makes it clear that the being for whom Lu Ao was 
looking was a shén Asien (jp 4). which cannot legitimately be trans- 
lated by the Buddhist term “ arhat” (lohan in Chinese). The note 
on p. 262 (30) does not make matters better by the mention of the 
“Shen Hsia arat"', whoever he may be, 

The note on Fu Sang (4 2%) on the same page (note 33) is far 
from satisfactory, though ample material for a full exposition exists 
both in Chinese and in European languages. 

On p. 261 (note 8) there is a reference to, and a quotation from, 
“the Tang poet Pei Lo-tien.” How many western readers will 
recognize under this name the poet Po Chii-i? ( Tang,”’ moreover, 
should be “T'ang” and “tien” should be “ tien”. One of the 
most serious typographical blemishes of this book is the frequent 
ignoring of aspirates.) 

On p. 264 (note 5) it is stated that “in ancient times it was the 
eustom for the host duke to pour out the wine into the cups of the 
guests". Has Dr. Morgan not attended dinner-parties in China 
where the same ancient custom was still scrupulously observed ? 

Mo Ti or Mo Tzit is always referred to as Mei Tzi. It would be a 
good thing if western scholars would agree upon a uniform trans- 
literation of the name of this ancient philosopher, especially as for 
some time past he has been emerging (and deserves to emerge) from 
his former obscurity. “ Micius” was suggested by one of his western 
interpreters many years ago, on the analogy of “Confucius” for 
Kung Fu Tzi and “ Mencins” for Méng Tzi: and the suggestion 
was not a bad one, | 

» Genii,” frequently used in this book as if it were a singular 
noun, 18 surely indefensible, even on the ground of the possible 
ambiguity of “ genius "’. 

In spite of numerous misprints, doubtful translations, and minor 
errors—mention has been made of only a few of those noticed in the 





mended a5 a valuable addition to the meagre list of authoritative 
Taoist works in the English language. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Dr. Morgan will continue his labour of love, and that before long we 
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shall have from his gifted pen a full translation of the thirteen 
dissertations which, with the eight included in this book, make up 


the fascinating compilation of Huai-Nan-T xi. 
R. F. J. 


Tar TemMpPLes oF ANKING AND THEIR CuLTs: A Stupy or Moperw 
Cursese Revicios. By Joun Survock. Paris: Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 100. 

This is a short, compact, and useful handbook to certain religious 
cults practised at the present time in Central China. It deals with the 
temples of one district—Anking (An-ch’ing) in the Yangtse Valley. 
The author did well to restrict himself to the rites and beliefs of the 
district with which he was personally familiar. The book shows that 
he is a careful and painstaking observer, and it would be well if his 
excellent example could be followed by missionaries in every part of 
China. We might then have the material necessary for an encyclopedia 
of living Chinese cults such as De Groot tried single-handed to give 
us in his great work—unfortunately left unfinished at his death—The 

In describing the cult of the famous warriors Kuan Ti and Yo Fei, 
Mr. Shryock notes (p. 67) that “the national parliament” raised 
Yo Fei to equal rank with Kuan Ti. This is true, but it might have 
been well to add the reasons for the elevation of Yo Fei, and for the 
neglect with which he was treated by the imperial government under 
the Manchu dynasty. The subject was dealt with in some detail by 
the present reviewer some years ago in The New China Review in an 
article on “‘ The Cult of Military Heroes in China "’. 

Ti Tsang, perhaps the most popular of all the Buddhist divinities 
in the province with which Mr. Shryock is concerned, rightly receives 
careful attention ; and there is a good account of the festival known 
as the Yii-Lan-Hui. Mr. Shryock appears, however, to have over- 
looked the full description of this festival which was given by Mr. Y. K. 
Leong and Mr. L. K. Tao in their book Village and Town Life in China. 

The Bibliography, though useful, is not as full as it might be, and 
the List of Errata might be considerably lengthened. Misprints are 
numerous, the transliteration of Chinese words and names is often 
careless, and aspirates are frequently omitted. These and other 
blemishes should be removed in a later edition. A valuable feature of 
the book is its Index, the names in which are accompanied by Chinese 
characters, R. F. J. 
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JEHOL: Crry or Emperors. By Svex Henry, translated from the 
Swedish by E.G. Nasn. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ltd., 1982. 18s. 

In this book the famous explorer has given us a pleasant account of 
his visit to the temples and pavilions of J ehol, once a favourite summer- 
resort of the Manchu emperors of China, It is intended for the general 
reader rather than for the scholar, and is illustrated by excellent 
photographs taken by Dr. Gista Montell. 

Most of the palace buildings at Jehol were erected, and to some 
extent planned, by that imperial poet and lover of art and nature 
the emperor Ch‘ien-Lung, and therefore belong to the eighteenth 
century. After the time of Hsien-Féng (one of whose consorts was the 
lady afterwards known as the dowager-empress Tz‘ii-Hsi) Jehol 
ceased to be occupied by the imperial family—the story, repeated by 
some Western writers on China, that the emperor Hsiian-T‘ung spent 
some time there after the Revolution is erroneous—and the buildings 
suffered sadly from neglect. In recent years the decay has been very 
rapid. Dr. Sven Hedin’'s visit took place not long before the province 
of Jehol was added, as a result of one of the most rapid and one-sided 
campaigns in history, to the new Manchurian state, and it is gratifving 
to know that the glories of Ch’ien-Lung’s favourite abode are likely 
to be revived. The Manchurian authorities, with the co-operation of 
the Far Eastern Historical Society, of which premier Chéng Hasiao-hsii 
is president, have undertaken to restore the buildings as far as possible 
to their original beauty and splendour, It seems not improbable, 
therefore, that the day is not far distant when the emperor Ch‘ien- 
Lung’s much-loved Pi Shu Shan Chuang (‘ Mountain Village for 
Avoiding the Heat "’) wil] open its gates to welcome his descendant, 
the emperor K‘ang-Teh, 

Some of the chapters of the book contain narratives relating to 
court-life at Jehol which seem to be taken from sources that cannot 
be regarded as 'rustworthy, Chapter A, for example, fIVeS 0S & 
fanciful account of the beautiful “ concubine *’ Hsiang Fei. The 
author admits that his Story is “romanticized jn places *’, but adds 
nto than tstorical background”, As narrated, the story is 
more than romanticized “ jn places "’, it is almost pure romance, and 
the “ historical background "18 at hest very meagre, 

If the Manchurian authorities carry out their project, Dr. Sven 
Hedin 8 book will be of some permanent value as giving a good general 
idea of what the buildings were like just before the restoration took 
place. R. F. Jounston. 
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EMPIRE IN THE East. Edited by Joseru Barnes. pp. 332. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1934. 10s. 6d. 

This volume represents a co-operative effort to state the problems 
of American policy in the Far East. It is the work of ten members 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Specialists 
in widely different fields, the contributors are qualified to speak with 
authority. 

Owen Lattimore, already known to English readers through his 
earlier works on Turkestan and Manchuria, here defines China's 
frontier policy from early times to the present day under the title 
“China and the Barbarians”; J. E. Orchard, an Associate Professor 
at Columbia University, who has specialized on problems of industry 
in the East, writes a chapter on “ The Japanese Dilemma’’, in which 
he emphasizes the magnitude of the outward thrust of economic pressure 
from within Japan itself; Grover Clark, former editor of the Peking 
Leader, and specialist on China's economic problems, discusses the 
past and the future of trade between East and West in “ Changing 
Markets *’, and concludes that, contrary to general belief, the market 
which the East offers to the West is likely to become a market for 
“ the products of the farm rather than of the factory”. 

The financial aspect of Far Eastern politics is dealt with by 
F. Y. Field, author of American Participation in the China 
Consortiums, and former secretary to the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, In this chapter, 
which bears the title ‘‘ Battle of the Bankers’, the author analyses 
the competition for investments and trade in and with China, and 
contemplates discouraging consequences resulting from the continuance 
of the “ process of imperialism "' in the Pacific. 

The chapter “ Missionaries of Empire’, which should be read by 
all missionaries and their supporters, is contributed by Pearl Buck. 
The achievements of missions, their function as carriers of western 
cultures, the changed attitude of the East towards missions which 
followed ag a direct result of the Great War, are discussed with 
admirable freedom from prejudice and should carry weight, coming 
as they do from one whose acquaintance with mission-work is well 
known. 

An illuminating chapter on “‘ Soviet Siberia” is the work of the 
editor, who. has lived and travelled extensively in the Soviet Union. 
It has been difficult to ascertain from the Chinese side what the 
situation is in Mongolia and Central Asia, and the Soviet approach 
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from the west is a question of vital interest to all the nations con- 
cerned in Far Eastern developments. 

America’s “Open Door” doctrine and its motive and results are 
the subject of another Incid chapter, “The Open Door,” by the 
Professor of International Relations at Princeton, Tyler Dennett, 
formerly historical adviser to the Department of State: mineral 
enterprise is treated by H. Foster Bain, a former director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, in “Second El Dorado” ; and the 
food problem is dealt with under the heading “The Struggle for 
Food” by a director of the Food Research Institute at Stanford 
University, Carl L. Alsburg, 

The final chapter, entitled “Peace or War ", is by Nathaniel 
Peffer, author of China: the Collapse of a Civilization, who was for 
many years & newspaper correspondent in the Far East. “The 
Far East,"’ Mr. Peffer Says, “ involves the relations of nations; there- 
fore the first and major question it puts is, Peace or War? ... All 
other questions are dependent on the prior settlement of that one.” 
Withdrawal from economic competition he views as impossible under 
existing conditions in western countries, and the only alternative he 
sees to a reshaping these conditions is catastrophe, 

It must, of course, be understood that all the chaptera have 
reference primarily to the United States, but the Far Eastern policy 
of any nation is a matter of grave concern to all the powers, and this 
volume will help to clarify for English readers the political and 
economic significance of the policy of the United States in relation to 
Far Eastern affairs. The value of the book is enhanced by the fact 
that, contrary to the practice of some recent histories of the Far East, 
it has very nearly succeeded in avoiding both sentimentalism and 
political bias ; how far this is due to eflicient editing and how far to 
the authors themselves is immaterial—the result must command a 
deeper respect and a wider interest than would otherwise have been 


affairs are likely to develop, 
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THe Paceant or Curnese History. By Eumapern Seecer. 
Illustrated by Bervarp Watkins. pp. 414. London: 
Routledge, 1934. Ss, fd. 

It was an excellent idea to write a history of China for children, 
and we therefore welcome this volume. But if children are to learn 
only the traditional view of early Chinese civilization they will miss 
a great deal, An introduction to the modern scientific view of China’s 
beginnings, to archeological field-work in China parallel with that 
undertaken in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in India, suitable material 
for a review of which now exists in book form as well as in journals, 
would have lifted the legendary period of ancient China out of the 
realm of faery into the modern child's fairy-land of science, and shown 
Chinese origins as they are at present conceived. 

Nevertheless, though much has been omitted from this volume, 
much has been included which must evoke in childish minds a clearer 
picture of some aspects of Chinese civilization than is commonly 
found. The writer is evidently sympathically disposed towards the 
Chinese ; there is indeed a tendency to prejudice in favour of China, 
noticeable, for instance, in the account of the Opium Wars, and we 
feel also that the Chinese would deprecate the author's implied 
identification of Shang Ti with the Christian God. 

This is a book for the younger generation, whose thanks Miss Seeger 
merits for this introduction to a problem to which they will almost 
certainly be called upon to supply a solution at some future date. 
The volume is attractively produced and the illustrations will delight 
childish readers, 

E. EDWARDS. 


Worp Famitres iy Catnese. By Bernaarp Kartoren. Reprint 
from the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
No. 5. 10} x 71, pp. 112. Stockholm, 1934. 

It is universally recognized that Chinese is genetically related to 
muages of the Tibetans and of many of the Indo-Chinese, but 
aes how they are connected is as yet obscure. True, attempts 
have been made to compare Chinese words with resembling terms in 
the T’ai languages and the Tibeto-Burman family of languages, and 

some very convincing equivalences have been proposed. Dr. W. 

Simon’s study, Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleichungen, Ein Versuch, 

is a case in point, But, in fact, a comparison of isolated words can 

) Mitt. Sem. Or Spr. Berl., Bd. xxxii, 1929, Abt. 1. 
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hardly prove anything. As pointed out by Professor Karlgren, 
Tibetan mig “ eye”, for example, may just as well correspond directly 
to Archaic Chinese mjdg “ pupil of the eye" as it may to Archaic 
Chinese mjék “ eve’, In order to establish once and for all the linguistic 
affinity between Chinese and Tibetan the structure of words and the 
functions of affixes, as well as the phonetic system, the vocabulary 
and the word-usages, of Archaic Chinese (¢. 1000-600 B.C.) must first 
be restored. The same work has to be accomplished for Tibetan of the 
seventh century a.p., the earliest known period of the language. The 
vocabulary each language contained in its ear] lest stage of development 
must be carefully sifted, and cognate words must be properly grouped 
together so as to enable us to fompare, not isolated words, but the 
word-families belonging to each of the two languages concerned. It is 
for this reason that Professor Karlgren has taken up the problem of 
word relationship in Chinese and revealed part of the results he 
obtained through the book under review, 

vith especial caution the author avoided “ dictionary words" 
and the words which consist of two elements such as ky, pa, ete., for 
these are too risky for comparison owing to the shortness of their 
word bodies, Instead he wisely selected the commonest words, 
composed of three elements - initial, vowel (diphthong), and final, 
such as are to be found in Soothill’s Pocket Dictionary. These he has 
classified into ten different types: A. k-ng (369 words), B. t-ng 
(673 words), C. n-ng (73 words), D. p-ng (188 words), E. k-n (334 words), 
F. t-n (353 words), G. n-n (51 words), H, Pn (155 words), I. k-m 
(88 words), and K, t-m (86 words), n-m (4 words), p-m (2 words). 
The &- group includes words with k’-, g-, g’-, ng-, x-, "=; the t- group 
words with t-, d-, d., ft v-; d-, d'-, is-, tg’. dz-, dz'-, fs, ts’-, dz'-, 
é-, S-, =-, §- 5 the n- ETOUpP words with H-, l.: the pP- group words with 
pP-, B-, m-. Similarly, the "7 group embraces words ending in -k, 
“7; the -n £roup words ending in -t, -d,-r> the -m group words ending 
in ~p, -b. Under each of the above-mentioned ten types words that are 
Proposed to he cognate by the author are placed together, and it is 
quite easy to see that the words belonging to each word-family thus 
arranged have related meanings, Phonetically, however, many words 
that are assumed to be akin appear dissimilar, e.g. g'wting “ bright”, 
hog “bright”, and yiuk « brightness” (p. 60), where the initial 


* The letter | i, here used for q yodicized ¢ which is indicated by é in his earlier 
works. Similarly d’ is replaced by 4 ; 
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consonant, the principal vowel, and the final consonant differ in 
each case. That such a grouping is justifiable notwithstanding is 
clearly illustrated by the “Laws of Alternations ” (pp. 98-118) 
deduced from copious examples. 

The whole study is based on the materials taken from one and the 
same archaic dialect, and is so extensively and systematically carried 
out that there is no room for doubt as to its accuracy, even though 
some of the word-families thus arrived at may Yet prove to be subject 
to necessary modifications when comparative Sinitic linguistics has 
attained a more advanced stage. In order, however, to provide us 
with this valuable study Professor Karlgren has had to reconsider 
certain phonetic categories in Archaic Chinese which he had treated 
in his Shit King Researches, and to take up certain other rhyme 
categories which he had reserved for future discussion. 

Dealing first with “ Categories ending in Arch. Dental Consonant ” 
(pp- 10-39), he tells us how well the rhyme category A ending in Arch. 
-din (with a long @ grave), -an (with a long @ aigu), and -dn (with 
a short a) is distinguished from the rhyme categories B ending in 
Ane. ~ien, -ién (with or without a ho k’ou vowel w or ut), and C ending 
in Ane, -on’ -ian, -ién, -ien, -an (with a short @ aigu),-ien (with or without 
a ho k’ou vowel w or «). The problem is : Why do we find the Ane. 
endings -ien and -jén in both B and C which were strictly kept apart 
in Archaic Chinese? Seeing that these endings in eat. C formed a 
rhyme group with the endings -an and-an they were in all probability 
pronounced -ian and -jan respectively in Archaic Chinese, If so. the 
similar Anc, endings in B could be archaic, This supposition, thinks 
Professor Karlgren, accounts for the reason why Arch. -jan was kept 
only after the gutturals and the labials (with ho k’ou only) down to 
the Ts’ie yiin time, whereas Arch. -ién was preserved unaltered after 
all consonants. In other words, Arch. qian, kyuan, piuan of cat. C 
suffered no changes, whilst Arch. tian and f'iiwan became Anc. (sien 
and (Guen respectively, thus coinciding with the Arch. -ién, ~pwen 
of cat. B. Naturally, just as Arch. sian (with a short i) became Ane. 
stén (after dental), so did Arch. sian (with a long 7) become Anc. sien 
(equally after dental). The -an of cat. C, according to the author, 
goes back to Arch. -en with the vowel ¢ which regularly went together 
with a in the Shi rhymes, e.g. 7 keg (> Anc. kat): ij kwak (> Anc. 
kwak), 

This reconstruction of the Arch. -en has enabled Professor Karlgren 
to explain the seemingly mysterious presence in cat, © of Anc. kién, 
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which appears to contradict his belief that the Anc. -ién after gutturals 
is derived from Arch. -ién, not -jan. The Anc. -ien of cat. C is found 
in the forms igien, mien, and guwen, but the k’ai k’ou final -jen after 
gutturals and laryngals is missing. It is clear, then, that here in Anc. 
kyén we have the missing type Arch. ken, the j correspondence to the 
-en as in Arch. ken (> Anc. kan). This deduction is supported by 
the fact that, whereas the Arch. én of cat. B has given Go-on in, the 
Arch. -jan of cat. C has Go-on on. Thus Professor Karlgren concludes 
that “ in cat. C the -an vocalism is primary and principal, and that all 
the -én and -en are secondary ” (p. 12), 

The reconstruction here put forward seems perfect except on one 
small point. Judging from the fact that the two Arch. vowels ¢ and a 
regularly went together in the Shi rhymes, they must have had a 
similar acoustic effect. If so, how are we to explain Arch, kien > Anc. 
kién and Arch. tsien > Ane, ‘sien In contrast to Arch. kian > Anc. 
jen and Arch. ijan > Ane. tSién? In the first instance the Arch. 
é is preserved after ts, but is changed into Anc. é after &, whereas in 
the second the Arch. a is kept intact after k, but is turned into Anc. 
é after a dental. There must be a strong reason for this strange 
phenomenon, which, it would seem, requires explanation. 

Corresponding to the three -n categories—A, B, and C—we have 
three categories—D. E, and F—ending in Arch. + and -d. Here it 
must be noted that Professor Karlgren has reverted to his older theory, 
according to which the Ano. final i with a falling tone as in Sf Ane. 
yar and §iJ Anc. liai* evolved from Arch. -, but which he later modified 
by proposing a -¢ with a falling tone in place of -d. The parallelism 
between A, B, and C, on the one hand, and D, E, and F, on the other, 
is beautifully illustrated by the author (pp. 14-19). 

The twenty-one pages that follow the above discussion are devoted 
to the most intricate problem, namely the curious rhymes in which 
Anc. -on goes together with Anc. “fi,e.g. SE: Hit: ie Anc. Sign (< Arch. 
dian) : Xjwei 2 g jei ; fe a hid Ane. qian . g jet. The first words in 
these thymes, i.e. Be and 7£, belong to cat, C, while both tf and iF 
belong to cat. G, which comprises words mostly ending in Ane. -i. 
Frofessor Karlgren once suggested that certain Arch. -ian became 
“9" > -je" > -iei, just as certain Arch, in became -4" > -4, on the 
ground that certain words with -n have rhyming or hie sheng con- 
nections with words ending in a vowel, e.g. $F Anc. nd with phonetic 
RE ndn, Hf 4 with phon. ¥ tn and rhyming with §@ yin. This 
assumption, as he has since noticed, fails to give a ‘satisfactory 
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explanation as to why e.g. 9 (Arch. *d'tin according to this hypothesis) 
should get its -n eliminated by nasalization and become Anc. d’d, 
while 4 (Arch. tan) has always kept ita-n. The contacts of -n words 
with words ending in a vowel are too numerous to allow us to consider 
this discrepancy as bemg due to a dialectal difference. Besides, to 
assume that #7 Anc. q'jei originally ended in -n, hence got its phonetic 
Fr (Arch. Avan) and rhymed with & (Arch. dian), but dialectally 
developed into *g'ia" > g'jei, whilst #$ Anc. sian had been nasalized 
in some archaic dialect (thus sidn > sid" > sidi) and therefore could 
rhyme with the -i word #{ Anc. ¢'i, would imply two different 
nasalization theories, which is very disturbing. “If,” the author 
continues to controvert, “ %— kudn > dial. *kudi, in order to rhyme 
with kjwei? (with original -), how could {— *ndn > dial. *nd in 
order to rhyme with 7¢ tsd, and not ndi? All this is plainly 
impossible ** (p. 26). 

Although his rationalization on this particular point is to my mind 
not perfect, the trend of his argument is quite clear, and his conclusions 
acceptable. We can be certain, as he maintains, that the contact 
between -n words and vowel-ending words cannot have been a question 
of the vocalism. Nor can we suppose it to have had anything to do 
with tone. Can we, then, assume a palatalized -i: Jf *g'yon: GE 

gion? In answer to this question Professor Kalgren says: “ This 
would explain very nicely why g'iai has become g'jet but g'jan kept 
its -n: gia. On the other hand, it would furnish a passable 
explanation why a supposed fifi *g jo could rhyme with a ge ‘jei— 
because of its yodicized (i-tasting) final i. But we realize immediately 
the impossibility of this explanation. It would explain only a few 
cases, It could never be applied to cases like yl Arch. sdn rhyming 
with §§ kjwei, or BE pjwei kia tie for 4+ yiwan, for we cannot suppose 
a palatal ~1 in sdn and piven, which have their -n preserved in Ts'ie 
yiin and down to our time; nor would it be applicable to cases like 
RE nd (< *ndn 2) rhyming with Z¢ tsd, hf b'ua rhyming with ff dn” 
(p. 27). This, I regret to confess, I do not quite understand. Do not 
both fff and # belong to one and the same rhyme category, G! 
Why, then, should we assume an -# final for fffj and not for gg ! 
Again, could jl Arch, sdn not rhyme with iF Anc. Ajwei (cat. G), 
if the latter ended in -7i in Archaic Chinese? On the other hand, I 
agree with Professor Karlgren in his contention that “it would be 
very bold to construct an Archaic antithesis fy gia: JE qian, 

1 This seema to be a misprint for ‘jes. 
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for then we should have to find a reason why -n in the one case was 
‘mouillé’: i, in the other not: -n; simply to say that this is due 
to unknown earlier phenomena (in Proto-Chinese) would be very 
unsatisfactory ” (p. 27). 

For a similar reason and on the ground that cat. G in normal 
cases is well distinguished from cat. C (-an group) we cannot imagine 
an -n that was weaker than -n that was preserved, However, we know 
that Ane. -: frequently goes back to Arch. -g or -d. If the Ane. -i of 
cat. G were of consonantal origin, it must have been a dental 
consonant, since the words of this category often interchanged with 
words in -n. This assumption is well supported by the fact that, besides 
the numerous contacts between -i and -n words in rhymes, hie sheng, 
and kia tsie (as illustrated on pp. 21-5), an etymological connection 
between -i and -n words can also be traced with a great amount of 
certainty in many cases, e.g. between #& Anc. ‘jet “ clothes” and 
B& Arch. ‘ian “to cover, conceal”. The dental final cannot have 
been -d or -d (as Dr. Simon has assumed for iy. thus q'jed?), for then 
there would have been an interchange with -¢ in rhymes and hie sheng 
instead of with -» as we actually find. Nor can it have been -t, for as 
a rile the - words of cat. G do not thyme with ju sheng +. If the 
final dental consonant cannot have been -t, -d, or -n, it must have been 
-r, -l, or -s. But since the words of cat. G all thymed regularly and 
freely with each other in Shi king time, it is impossible to suppose that 
some of them ended in -r and others in -! or -s. Either all had <r or 
all had -l or all had -s. Professor Karlgren has decided upon -r for 
the following reasons, First, an -s is impossible from the point of view 
of rhymes (with -n), hie sheng, and kia tsie, whilst -r and -l are equally 
possible in these connections. Secondly, it is easier to imagine — 
an evolution Proto-Chinese -s > Arch. — (¢.2. = tijas > stiar) than 
Proto-Chinese -s > Arch. -I (iiias > tial). The latter would go against 
all linguistic experience, whereas the former is a common and well 
known transition similar to the “ thotacism”* in Latin. In support 
of his argument Professor Karlgren quotes seven Tibetan words ending 
in -r, -I, and -s in comparison with the Chinese words ending in Ane. -i 
as probable cognates, and also Professor Pelliot’s interpretation of 
fifi Anc, si, occurring in the Hsiung-nu name fi He Anc. si-pji, 
which is nsually known in the form #f i Sien-pi, but which is also 
transcribed ffl iF Anc. siei-b'ji, $1 9 Anc. si-h’ yt, ete. (where both 


M and 4z, like fi, belong to our cat. G), as representing the sound 
sir or ser, | 
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_ The -r final thus proposed by Professor Karlgren for the words of 
cat. G tallies beautifully with -d of cat, F and -n of cat, C, with the 
exception of a few Anc. -te, -wie words (cat. G) which must be regarded 
as irregular. Besides, it speaks strongly in favour of Arch. -d (not -¢°) 
for Anc. -i words of cats. D, E, and F as Professor Karlgren first 
suggested in his Analytic Dictionary of Chinese. Thus he concludes ; 
‘‘an -1 as final and principal vowel of an Arch. syllable did not exist 
at all; 4 (strong, vocalic) or j (short, consonantic) occurred exclusively 
as a‘ medial 1°, a subordinate element inside the syllable, combined 
with other vowels’ (p. 36). 

The above discussion is followed by a further study on the word- 
groups ending in Arch. -f, -g, and -ng (pp. 59-55). In his SA Aung 
Researches Professor Karlgren supposed an implosive final for ji 
glo, (< gléq), since type #% rhymes with type fi ko but not with type 
_ & ké which rhymes with type #. He has now abandoned this theory 
of implosive final and, following Professor Li Fang-kuei’s suggestion, 
proposes a glottal stop in its stead, thus Ad: ko and ko: glo", but 
never kd: glo". His conclusion is: “final -g was still living, in 
Shi times, after e, a, o, and w (e.g. 3€ log, rhyming with -*), but after 
the vowel a it very early became * (glottal stop) : BS glag, th p'dg 
7% ziag became gla’, p'a’, cia’, and these again glo’, po’, 2jo" in the 
Shi language ” (pp. 40-1). 

Next comes the question of Anc. -u (occurring after labials only) 
which in his Shi King Researches he traced back to Arch. -uy, e.g. 
ff Anc. mau (< Arch. mug). This he now considers as answering to 
Ane. -di (occurring after gutturals and dentals, but not after labials) 
which goes back to -ay, that is to say that Anc. -pu also comes from Arch. 
-ag; thus #$ Arch. mag. This hypothesis, Professor Karlgren reminds 
us, does not in the least contradict the statement of a general rule in 
the hie sheng characters, according to which k’ai k’ou and ho k’ou 
words do not serve for each other, for the words with labial initials 
are exceptions from the general rule; ff Arch. mag can therefore be 
phonetic in 4% Arch, mag as well as in 7 Arch. ymay. 

The author then proceeds to discuss the much-lebated problem 
whether Ane. -dng:-ung:-jung:-wong:-wong form one rhyme 
category in Shi king or two, and to determine their principal vowels 
in Archaic Chinese, He endorses Professor Li's view that Anc. -dng: 
-ung:-iwong had one kind of principal vowel mm Archaic Chinese, 
-wong : jung another. Whilst realizing the unsatisfactoriness of his 
earlier reconstruction :— 
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Anc. -~dng -ung -iung -uong -iwong 
Professor Karlgren refuses to accept Professor Li's suggestion 


Ane. jung < Arch. -jung, Anc. -wong < Arch. -ung, Anc. -jwong 


< Arch. -jong, and adheres to his own opinion that Anc. -iung was 
Arch. -jong of some kind and Anc. -wong had some kind of o, In order 
to explain his objections to Li's hypothesis, Professor Karlgren compares 
the -ng series with the corresponding -k and - (<= Arch. -g) series, 
because the latter two series present themselves in three different 
categories, I, I, and III, while the -xg series occur only in cats. I 
and TIT. For cat. IT Professor Li has proposed a principal vowel 
which lies “half-way between” the vowel sounds in French or 


and English all. “This,” Professor Karlgren disapproves, “is of 


course phonetically extremely unnatural and impossible” (p, 48). 
Besides, the assumption of such a vowel for cat. IT fails to explain 
why this category does not interchange frequently with words of type 
fF Arch. tsk, etc., and with cat. IIT (-dk according to Li) instead of 
having contact with -v words of cat. I as it actually does. Further- 
more, Professor Li's reconstruction system leaves several empty 
spaces which cannot possibly be filled in logically. 
_ However, Professor Karlgren himself has had to acknowledge the 
fault he had committed in his Shi King Researches, ie. 4 Arch. kok: 
(> Ane. kuk), lh Arch. k’'jok (> Anc. Kwok). He has now derived 
Arch, -wk, -juk for words of these types on the ground of the following 
two facts :— 

(1) Whereas the dk, wok, iuk of I and IT have frequent connections, 
in rhymes and hie sheng, with words of types Anc. dk, jak, iek, idu, 


eu, words which obviously all had k’ai k’ou, the dk, uk, iwok of IIT 


have no such connections, 

“ (2) In irregular rhymes, IIT often (but I and II never) mixes 
with Tuan Yii-ts'ai’s cat. 4, which quite certainly was Arch. -w' 
iu "’ (p. 49). 

These newly proposed finals -uk, ~juk for cat. IIT at once tell us 
that -dk III, which was clearly distinguished from -dk I and -ék IL, 
must have had some kind of u in order to rhyme with -wk, -ivk, and 
to have constant interchange with them in the hie sheng. But what 
kind of a w was it? Was it different from the « in -uk, -iuk ? 
Professor Karlgren thinks that the difference was one of quantity, 
not of quality. Just as in ang: ang, yang : ing, an: dn, han : iain, 
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etc., the short-vowelled rhymes with medial ¢ existed only after 
gutturals (with laryngals) and labials but not after palatals and dentals, 
whilst those without medial ¢ occurred after the said gutturals and 
labials (as well as after certain dentals, but not after other dentals), 
so do we find here in cats. I, IT, and III the three Anc. dk types 
occurring principally after gutturals and labials. Similarly, the two 
Anc. dng types of cats. I and III (dng IT being lacking) are mainly 
kdng and pang, From this reason Professor Karlgren concludes that 
the dk of cats. I, IT, and III and the dng of cats. I and IIT each had a 
ii, a short «. Thus Anc. dk IIT < -dk < Arch. +ik as a contrast to 
Ane. -wk < Arch. -wk and Anc. -iwok < Arch. -iuk. Likewise, Anc. 
-gu <-u < Arch. -iig in contrast to another Anc. -pu < -“ < -1g 
and Anc. -iu < Arch. -iug. So also Anc. -dng < -dng < Arch. -ting 
as against Ane. -wng < Arch. -ung and Ane. -jwong < Arch. -gung. 

This derivation incidentally shows us that Arch. -fung, -juk, -rug 
which are found under -s category are really the short-vowel corre- 
spondences, i.e. -fting, -{ik, -jtig, which are missing in cat. ITT. The 
reason why they should rhyme, not with -ing, -ik, -tig in cat. IIT, 
but with -ong, -0k, -29 in the -@ category is, according to 
Professor Karlgren, that the short % when preceded by an 1 must 
have sounded something like wu in English value, which “ stands 
genetically and acoustically fairly close to 9’, and hence in rhymes and 
hie sheng it went together rather with a than with “a narrowly 
labialized and strongly velar & and w” (pp. 51-2), Thus he has recon- 
structed Arch. kiting, ffl Arch. gyuk, A Arch. Ayig, with an 
explanation that the i in these types had “‘ a different and more open 
timbre than the ti in types hing, bik, kitg ** (p. 52). 

The categories I and II have a strong similarity, but seeing that 
Ane. -jau, regular and frequent in cat. Il, does not as a rule exist in 
cat. I, just as -jau, regular and frequent in cat. I, does not exist in 
cat. I], there must be a fundamental difference between I and II. 
Since cat. IT] had wu, I and II cannot possibly have had the same. 
And since ak, ek, ak, ak, ek have already been suitably proposed for 
other Shi king rhyme categories, the two categories under consideration 





must have had some kind of o for principal vowels, Whilst differing 


from Professor Li on many points, Professor Karlgren agrees with 
him in considering that cat. II had a more open principal vowel 
than cat. I, and has arrived at 6 (a closed o) for I, o (an open 0) and 
d for II, distinguishing at the same time the short-vowelled syllable 
from the long-vowelled : 6 as against o and 6 as against 6 (p. 53). 
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A passing mention is made of Anc. -eng (-ck, -ai). These finals, 
according to Professor Karlgren, go back to two different Arch. 
origins, He states that ‘ one of them, with an open, slack d sound : 
Arch. -cng, -ek, rhymes with the neutral slack a ; ang, ak; the other, 
which in Ancient Chinese coincided with the open € (since HF -eng : 
i -ldng: 7} -eng are different rhymes in the Ts'ie yiin) must have 
been another kind of d or ¢ in Archaic Chinese ” (p. 54). On the analogy 
of cat. B quoted above, he concludes that the types @F -eng, FF -ck, 
and f¥ -ai had Arch. -éng, -¢k, and -fy respectively, as a contrast to 


a . ‘ 
a, 


: FE -eng (< Arch. -eng), We -ek (< Arch. ek) and #& -ai (< Arch. -rg). 
+ Naturally, jf -idng is derived from Arch. -éng and # -ieng from 
Arch, -ieng, 

{ Lastly Professor Karlgren points out the difficulty of reconstructing 


. Arch. initials, for here we have only one set of material at our disposal ; 
ty the poetry fails us entirely. “I am afraid,” says the author, “ that 
: many consonant groups may have existed where we ean only discern 
single consonants "’ (p. 56). In a case like # Anc. kik, 2% lik, it is 
i doubtful whether the consonant group existed in the k member or in 
i the / member or in both members, which hints at the three possibilities : 
. A #p klak : #% lak; B 4 kik: #% Mak (glk) - C #% Mak: #& glk. 
. However, our knowledge of F Anc. Mdm “indigo” (with @r Ane. 
| kam as phonetic) going hack to Arch. glém which corresponds to 
Siamese k'ram (< gram) “* indigo’, and of the probable Arch. sound 
klak of fA] Anc. kak (which occurs in a phrase #y 2 [MJ [MI in the 
=4 Shi king) speaks in favour of alternative C; thus # Arch. Mak: 
das Hr Arch. glak. This is, of course, but one isolated case, and, as 
Professor Karlgren warns us, we must not generalize too rigidly and 
conclude that the hie sheng creators always applied the C type, 

What has been said above should be sufficient to show that 
Professor Karlgren’s analysis is very thorough and is of great value. 
Of particular importance is his reconstruction of the -r final. Even 
outside Chinese it will undoubtedly raise many interesting problems. 
In Japanese, for example, the character ## is read ha (current reading 
han), and $% ton, don. But in the place-names #%} J (Harima) and 
wi  (Tsurnga) they represent the sounds heri and tsurn respectively, 
In the Kojiki (eighth century) the name $& $¥ is written a mm 
(Tunuga), in the Reiil (ninth century) # 4% $y (Turega), and in 
the Wamydshé (tenth century) ® 8% & (Turuga). The Japanese 
scholars, therefore, interpret the strange readings i; Aari for han 
and 9% tswru (< furru) for fon as instances of the t~n~r alternation 
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which is sometimes, though not frequently, met with in the language,* 
But is this the only possible explanation? Can we, on this single 
evidence of Tunuga > Turuga, safely conclude that 4 I, which is 
transcribed 7g f fi} Faria in the Wamydshd, was once called 
Fanima, hence the character # was used to represent the sound fani, 
or that the name was at one time pronounced Farima but the character 
# with the sound fan was used for fari by applying the law of t~n~r 
alternation? It would seem more appropriate to consider that the 
name }f; Me has always contained an r sound and that the character 
{ff was made to represent fari with its Archaic Japanese sound *far, 
which had been derived from Arch. modr (cf. pp. 21, 33, 92). But, then, 
how are we to account for the place-names Ai $f Hequri (< {F A B 
Feguri in the Wamydsho), ff IR Auruma (4 BY] 3K Kurwma in 
the Wamyishd), fi] By Aurube (4 ff 4% Aurube in the W.), 
al @& Kurubeli (4 4% *”A Aurubeki in the W.) and RE jy 
Suruga (24] HE jm Suruga in the W.)? The characters #£ (Arch. 
giwam > Anc. given), 9 (Arch. yiwean > Anc. yivan), and Be 
(Arch. tsivan > Anc. tsiuén) all have always had an -n final, according 
to Professor Karlgren. Then, again, the drama 7 #4, which was 
pronounced sarugaku or sarvgau in the Heian epoch, has the character 
Wm (Arch. sin > Ane. sdn) for saru, Whether we must adhere to the 
alternation theory for the explanation of these peculiar readings in 
Japanese or must interpret them as reflecting variant pronunciations 
in Archaic Chinese, we may anticipate that Professor Karlgren will 
settle for us. 

The word-families in Chinese, as grouped together by the author, 
will not only serve as a basis for comparative Sinitic linguistics of 
the future, but will also provide Japanese linguists with useful 
material for the investigation of early Chinese loan-words in Japanese 
and Korean. We eagerly look forward to a still more comprehensive 
work which the author promises to publish in due course, and to which 
the present book is intended to be an introduction. 

S. YosHirake. 


' Professor §, Ogura goes so far as to consider that the difference between the Kan-on 
and Go-on of such characters as 93, YZ. and Yr is due to the same alternation 
(Kokugo oyobi Chdeengo Hatewon (iaiselau, 1023, p. 95). 
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Ocuikuso Mowsocatarr or Tue Tate or tHe Lapy Ocureuno. A 
Tenth Century Japanese Novel. Translated by Witrrip 
WHITEHOUSE. 9 6. pp. 245. Kobe: Thompson and Co., Ltd. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 7s. 6d. 

The ill-treatment of a girl by her stepmother seems to provide 

a favourite subject for tales, and folk-stories dealing with this theme 

are widely spread throughout the world. Well-known examples are 

the stories of Cinderella, Cendrillon, and Aschenputtel. Several tales 
of this kind are known in Japan, the oldest to come down to us being 
the Ochikubo Monogatari, now for the first time translated into 

The current edition of the Ochikubo Monogatari consists of four 
books. In Book I we read of the humiliation and misery which the 

Lady Ochikubo, the heroine of the story, suffers at the hands of her 

wicked stepmother, wife of the State Counsellor of the Middle Rank. 

A smart young man named Michiyori, who is Major-General of the 

Bodyguard of the Left, hearing of the Lady’s ordeal, sympathizes 

with her and carries her off. As their friendship deepens into love 

Michiyoriis resolved to revenge the wrongs which the Lady has suffered. 

In the course of his vengeance several amusing incidents occur, which 

are humorously told in Book II and in the first half of Book IIT. 

Meanwhile the Lady and her husband enjoy increasing happiness and 

prosperity. When finally Michiyori thought that he had taught the 

Lady's stepmother a lesson, he allows himself to become reconciled 

towards his parents-in-law, to the delight of the Lady Ochikubo. 

This part of the story, which occupies the second half of Book III and 

the whole of Book IV, seems to us rather long-winded and tedious. 
Neither the date nor the authorship of the Ochikuho Monogatari 

is clearly known to us. Tradition attributes it to Minamoto-no- 

Shitagau (4.p. 911-983), but there is no direct evidence for supporting 

or denying this belief. Modern scholars therefore leave the authorship 

undecided, but they all agree on this point that the story was written by 
aman, because in their opinion the style is too direct and too outspoken, 
and not verbose and vague, and the humour sometimes becomes too 
joatse and vulgar, for a woman to have written it, The present trans- 
lator, on the other hand, thinks that it may be the work of a woman of 
ni Same station in life as Akogi, the Lady Ochikubo’s attendant, since 

Akogi's character is portrayed with “ more autobiographical feeling 

than the rest of the characters and a hint to the same effect is given 

by the closing words of the story “ (pp. 238-9), which read: “ And 
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she who was formerly called Akogi became Naishi no Suke. And it is 
said that the Naishi no Suke lived to the age of two hundred years ™ 
(p. 234). The date of composition is rightly suggested by the translator 
as being sometime between a.p. 970 and 1000. 

Unlike the fairy tales of Cinderella type the Ochikubo Monogatari 
is a novel, the earliest novel Japan has produced, ‘ with a plot and 
dramatic situations told vividly, with humour and with careful regard 
to characterization and consistency  (p. 241). “* In realistic dialogue,” 
concludes Mr. Whitehouse with justification, “its dramatic power, 
its life-like characterization make Ochikubo Monogatari a masterpiece 
unique in Japanese literature, a work of fiction second only to Genji 
Monogatari among the novels of the Heian Era and a fitting link in the 
development of the novel from the poem-romances of Ise Monogatari 
to the full development in the Tale of Genji.” 

The book under consideration has already been ably reviewed 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 3rd January, 1935. There is, how- 
ever, one important point to be noted. Rendered in a pleasing style 
and with a fair degree of accuracy, the translation undoubtedly presents 
an extremely entertaining volume to the general reader. But, for the 
student of Japanese literature something more is to be desired. First, 
the edition that was used by the translator should have been named in 
the book so as to facilitate the student in comparing the translation 
with the original. Even the two very popular editions, the Yahodé 
Bunko edition (1914) and the Kéchii Nihon Bungaku Taikei edition 
(1927), differ in places. Compare, for example, 

“To not tell her anything more of this,” the Emon no Kami 
said to Emon. “‘ She is quite heartless; she takes pity on people 
who do harm to her.” ‘ You are too hard on me,” the Lady said 
smiling (p. 145, 1. 26-p. 146, 1. 1). 

with the corresponding passages in (1) the Yahddd Bunko edition 
(pp. 406-7)— ) 

“Do not speak anything more of this. She has no sense; 

she takes pity on people who do harm to her. Consequently, I get 
_ the blame (for doing this),”’ said the Lord smiling. 
and (2) the Kéchii Nihon Bungaku Taikei edition (p. 121)— 

‘Do not speak anything more of this,” the Lord said (to 
Emon). “ She has no sense ; she takes pity on people who do harm 
to her.” 

“ Because,” the Lady said sorrowfully, “(when I see them 
treated so cruelly) I suffer as though I were being tortured myself.” 
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The three versions are not at all the same. Still more serious is, 
of course, the accuracy. The translator might have paid greater 
attention to this side of his work without making the translation 
unreadable. The book contains many errors and omissions, of which 
the following are the most noticeable instances :— 

p- 1, 1.7. “putting on the hakama” should read “ putting on 
the mo”, When girls reached puberty, usually between 1] and 13 years 
of age, they began to wear a mo, a skirt which was worn only on the 
back and over the robe. On the day fixed by divination the sash of 
mo was tied up by an ascendant relative or a man of moral repute. 
Tt is to this ceremony that is here referred. The same applies to 
“ putting on the Aakama” in p. 3,19; p. 25, 1 21; p. 230, 1. 24, 
This ceremony which was called mom must be distinguished from 
hakamagi, which is also translated “putting on the hakama In 
p. 207, ll. 7-8. The hakama is a sort of trousers which both 
men and women began to wear at an early age varying usually 
from 2 to 4, 

p. 4, 1.7. “She would say angrily.” This should be followed by 
something like; “‘ So the attendant was unable to talk with the Lady 
in peace’ (YB. ed., p. 270, KNBT. ed., p. 3). 

p. 5, Il. 24-5. “ Like unto dew-drops Falling on me from heaven " 
seems far removed from “ If you sympathize with me Even as little 
as dew-drops ’’, which is the meaning of the original. 

p. 10, Il. 2-6. “‘ The river that flows Through the heavens may be 
crossed By bridges of clouds; But what bridge is there for me To 
step across to meet you” jis quite inadequate, The original poem 
means: “The bridge of clouds That spans the River of Heaven. 
How can it take you over If you dare do no more than stamp on it!” 
The Japanese words for “ dare do no more than stamp (on it)” have 
another meaning, “do no more than read letters,” here alluding to 
the indifferent attitude of the Lady. By “ the River of Eleaven 2? is 
meant the Milky Way which, according to the Chinese legend, the 
Herd crosses to meet the Weaver, his beloved, on the seventh night of 
the seventh month. Cf. the fourth poem on p, 185, 

p- 10,1.11. “ she ig very intelligent ” should read “ she is responsive 
to love”. The same applies to the word “ intelligent” occurring in 
p. 55, Il. 14-15, | 

P- 10, Il. 19-20, « Tachihaki did all in his power to further the 
request ” is much too free for “ perhaps because Tachihaki felt it 
difficult to decline the request of his master, he wandered about looking 
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for an opportunity”, which is the signification of the original (YB. 
ed., p. 276, KNBT. ed., p. 9). 

p. 23, Il. 30-5. “ When the news to me Comes of all your sufferings, 
With your feelings like A tangled cob-web twisted, My love the more 
increases. I do not know why it is."’ Surely the original must mean : 
“When I find you Always unyielding, Tenacious as a tangled cob-: 
web, My love the more increases. I am beside myself.” 

p. 29. The second poem should be followed by something like : 
“Tt was written so charmingly that there was a look of hope and 
affection on his face " (YB. ed., p. 295; KNBT. ed., p. 26). 

p. 35, Il. 23-4. “* Put on one of the Lady's robes. I will dry 
yours,’ she said,"’ should read ‘‘‘I will dry them,’ she said as she 
was about to put on him one of the Lady’s robes.” 

p. 43, ll. 6-8, ““ Why did the Kita no Kata put me to such shame 
as she did ?” she said to Akogi. ‘ However, I am glad that you got 
this screen.’”’ should be: “* How did you manage to save me from 
shame ?* she said to Akogi. ‘I was very glad to have this screen.’ "’ 

p. 44, ll. 23-4, “ The exits of this world seem open ”’ should read 
“The opening to the world is closed ". This seems to refer to a poem 
composed, not by the Lady Ise, but by Taira no Sadafum on losing 
his post. The poem is contained in the Kokinshii Book xviii, and has 
the following meaning: ‘‘ The opening to the world is closed. That 
I do not pretend. Why, then, is it so hard for me In it to make my 
way?” 

p- 50, 1. 16. “‘ She looks very foolish when she is angry" should be 
~ How corpulent and how awkward she is!” 

p. 52, Il. 31-2. “ The Kita no Kata always says that you are slow, 
does she not {"’ should read “* The Great Lady keeps on saying that 
you will not be able to finish them in time. You know that, do you 
not?” 

p. 70, 1. 19. “The main part of the letter’ should read simply 
" The letter **. 

p- 76, IL. 11-14. “ and holding it to his mouth, he went along to the 
store-room pretending that he was playing a flute as he walked, until 
he came to the cide of the Lady. Then he slipped the letter under her 
robe.” is a mistake for ‘‘ and went in the Lady's room. There he sat 
down by the side of the Lady and, pretending to play with a flute, 
he slipped the letter under her robe." 

p- 90, 1. 30, “into my house " should be followed by “in broad 
daylight’ (YB. ed., p. 354; KNBT. ed., p. 77). 
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p. 102, 1. 4, “laughed at me” should be followed by “ I will tell 
you in detail when T see you ” (YB. ed., p. 366; KNBT., p. 87). 

p- 106, 1. 21. “for her sister.” should be followed by “ One can 

well imagine the feelings of the Kita no Kata.” (YB. ed., p. 370; 
KNBT, ed., p. 90). 

p. 106, 1. 22. “ten o'clock” should be “ half-past eleven ”’, 

p. 121, |. 16. “came with the Lady Ben” should read “ came on 
the recommendation of the Lady Ben”, 

p. 129, last line. “ Well, I shall desert you, if you bring about this 
marriage.”’ should be “ Well, does it not amount to the same thing if 
you bring about this marriage ?"’ 

p. 140, 1. 26. By “ The low-class people ”’ is really meant “ The 
people of humble positions "’, 

p. 148, Il. 8-9. “ For you are such an important person here now,” 
should be “ For I trust you thoroughly,” 

p. 150, Il. 5-6, “ and interrupted the workmen.” should be deleted, 
for the word gesu, translated “ workmen ", here means “ us "', referring 
to the servants themselves. 

p. 156, Il. 30-1. “ We are keeping them safely,” should read “ But 
are you quite sure that they are here ?” 

p. 175, 1. 25, “the plastered store-room.”’ should be followed by 
something like “ Since the ceremony was to begin on the following 
day the people moved to the residence of the Chiinagon by night.” 
(YB. ed., p. 438; KNBT. ed., p. 149). 

p. 203, Il. 21-3, *: Why is our mother so annoying ?’ the Saemon 
promotion.’’’ This is much too free. The original means: “‘ Why 
is our mother so wicked ?’ the Saemon no Suke asked his brother. 
_ We must at least pray for her so that she may become more virtuous, 
It 18 4 matter of importance for our own sake, too.” (YB. ed., p. 464; 
KNBT. ed., p. 171.) | 

p. e116. “ all this in a letter 1 should be followed by “ And 
yet it is inconvenient for me to go (and ask her permission at present) "” 
(YB. ed., p. 470; KNBT. ed., p. 176). : 
ei at nn ory gn et 

adie | y mteligent.” should be “he was feeling 
dissatisfied wondering whether she had as excellent a character as 
her appearance.” (YB. ed., p. 478; KNBT. ed, p. 183). 

Pp. 229. “Sadly in farewell My sleeves do I wave as now Further 

and further The boat in which you are is Rowed away from the 
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island.” The original poem must mean: “ "Tis sad to visualize you 
Waving your scarf in farewell As further and further is your boat 
Rowed away from the land.” The phrase hire furu sode “ the hand 
that waves a scarf ”’, cannot be applied to a man, for scarfs were used 
only by women. 

The above remarks are not intended as censorious or fault-finding ; 
the reviewer is well aware that it is difficult to translate ancient 
Japanese texts to suit the two types of readers. The translator should, 
nevertheless, remember that, at the present moment, it is more 
necessary to satisfy the demand of the student of Japanese literature 
than to entertain the general reader. 

The book is accompanied by useful notes, a brief explanation of 
the political organization of Japan in the tenth century, and an 
interesting discussion on the title, the author, and the date of com- 
position of the story. We are, indeed, very grateful to Mr. Whitehouse 
for this translation, which must be regarded as one of the most welcome 
publications of recent years, following on Mr. Waley’s The Tale of 
Genji, which latter has not only made the celebrated Genji Monogatari 
world-famous, but has also given life to the original. he 
THe Bamnoo Broom. An Introduction to Japanese Haiku. By Haroip 

Goutp Henpersox. 8! = 5}, pp. 128. Kobe: Thompson and 
Co., Ltd. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 4s. 6d. 

This little book gives a brief account of the representative Haiku 
poets and their compositions from the earliest period down to the 
present time. The author disagrees with Professor Chamberlain and 
his supporters, who consider Haiku as a variety of epigram. He does 
not tell us his own definition of that ambiguous term “ epigram ", 
but explains precisely what constitutes a good Haiku. “ All Haiku 
worthy of the name,” he says, “ are records of high moments,—higher 
at least than the surrounding plain.” Owing to their shortness with 
seventeen syllables as a standard, they “ depend for their effect on the 
power of suggestion... by giving a clear-cut picture “ drawn only in 
outlines, but sufficient to serve as “a starting-point for trains of thought 
and emotion "’, The association of ideas, or rensd, is frequently realized 
by references to “the change of weather with different seasons, 
... to Buddhist beliefs and customs, and to episodes in Japanese 
history that are familiar to every Japanese child’, or by resorting to 
“a comparison of two or more ideas’, If the picture appears indistinct 
at first sight, which is often the case even with good Haiku, “ the 
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elusiveness that is one of their chief charms comes, not from haziness, 
but from the fact that so much suggestion is put into so few words ” 
by skilfully omitting words that are not needed to make the sense clear. 
This is one of the main reasons why it is difficult to understand some 
of the great Haiku without the knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were written. In fact, as Mr. Henderson rightly remarks, 
“really great Haiku suggest so much that more words would lessen 
their meaning.” | 

After thus giving a lucid explanation of the characteristics of 
Haiku, the author proceeds to describe very briefly how this shortest 
form of Japanese poems evolved from renga at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and its development during the subsequent four 
hundred years. Then in 1644 Japan produced a genius named Matsuo 
Bash6, to whose life and work alone twenty-four pages are devoted. 
With the appearance of this poet Haiku attained its ascendancy, 
which was maintained by his ten celebrated disciples and the poets 
of other schools until about 1750, The second half of the eighteenth 
century found ‘‘a great: figure in the Haiku world ” in the person of 
Taniguchi Buson, who is classed with Bashi by Japanese com- 
mentators, as “the two pillars of Haiku”. Buson was followed by 
another famous poet Issa, but his death in 1827 deprived Haiku of 
one whose initiative ability was earlier proved. The situation was 
saved, however, by Masaoka Shiki, who launched an innovation 
movement in the last decade of the nineteenth century. “‘ The seeds 
that Shiki sowed,” observes Mr. Henderson, “ have fallen on fertile 
ground, and to-day Haiku are in some way flourishing as never before. 
Literally hundreds of thousands of people—it would probably be safe 
to say millions—are not only reading Haiku, but writing them as well.” 
Furthermore, “the standard of the average Haiku,” he adds, “ is 
quite surprisingly high,”’ 

All poems quoted in the book are rendered into rhymed English 
with a transliteration and a word-for-word translation. How difficult 
it must be to interpret Haiku in rhyme may be inferred from the fact 
that Mr. Henderson has sought various artifices, which would have 
been unnecessary had he been satisfied with blank verse. ‘To take an 
example, in Sdseki's Haiku “‘ The spring stars there, Now brought 
down as midnight Jewels for the hair |” (p. 118) the word “ there ” 
8 inserted in order merely to complete the rhyme. Such an expedient 
may be justified when the gist of the poem is not destroyed thereby, 
45 in the present case, But the misapprehension of particles is not to 
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be overlooked. The translation of Sodi’s poem ‘‘ My hut, in spring! 
True, there is nothing in it—There is everything!" (p, 70) does not 
seem to convey the wea that everything is found in nothingness, 
which must be the thought of the poet. The second verse should, in 
my opinion, be replaced by something like “‘ There is nothing,—in 
that”; the difference arises from the interpretation of the emphatic 
particle oso, Similarly, in Shiki's poem “ The plan to steal Melons— 
that’s forgotten too. How cool I feel!'' (p. 110) the particle mo 
means “even, to that extent’, not “‘too”’. The intention of the 
original is to express: “‘ The plan to steal Melons,—that is forgotten. 
S0 cool do I feel!” Such misconstrued translations are fortunately 
very few, whilst the majority of Haiku are neatly rendered as may be 
exemplified by the following composed by Shiki: ‘‘ Night ; and once 
again, The while I wait for you, cold wind Turns into rain ™ (p, 112). 
Whatever may be said of Mr. Henderson’s rhymed translation, the 
descriptive portion of his book, to say the least of it, is well worth 
reading, containing much information that is not given in other works 
written in European languages. S. Y. 
Matix Ampar. By Jogivpaa Nato Cuowpnurt, 7} x 5. pp. xvi 
+- 181. Calcutta, Rs. 2. 

It cannot be said that the incorporation of the Nizam Shahi 
dominions in the Mughal Empire was effective under Akbar. The 
attempts of his successor Jahangir to complete his father’s policy 
were frustrated by Malik ‘Ambar, an able Abyssinian minister who 
was in charge of the affairs of Ahmadnagar until his death in 1626. 

Dr. Chowdhuri’s small book, which is based upon an exhaustive 
examination of all available Persian sources, represents the first serious 
attempt to produce a biography of this remarkable man. Unfortunately 
the author has been unable to discover any contemporary sources 
describing Malik ‘Ambar's revenue system. His account, therefore, 
is a restatement of that found in the pages of Grant Duff and Robertson. 
(Selection of Papers from the Records of the East India House, iv, 
pp. 397 ff.) It would be unfair to blame Dr. Chowdhuri for this. 
We think, however, that some reference should have been made, 
when dealing with the early history of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, 
to Sir Wolseley Haig’s scientific contribution to the third volume of 
the Cambridge History of India and to his annotated translation of 
the Burhan-ai-Ma‘-asir of ‘Aziz Allah Tabatabai. a ats 
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Fa. or THE MucHan Empire. By Sir Japunarn Sarkar. Vol. I, 
1739-1754. pp. xv + 544. Calcutta, 1982, &s. 6d. Vol. IT, 
1754-1771. pp. xvi + 555. Caleutta, 1934. 8». 6d. 

Although the eighteenth century which witnessed the decline of 
the Mughal empire and the growth of British power in India is one of 
the most important periods in the whole of Indian history, it has not 
received the attention it deserves. It is true that English historians 
never tire of recounting the efforts of their countrymen to attain the 
hegemony of Hindustan, but it is equally true that the decline of the 
Mughal empire has, with the exception of Irvine in his Later Mughals, 
been shunned by English writers because they have lacked the necessary 
linguistic equipment enabling them to carry on researches and wade 
through masses of badly written Persian. Marathi, Urdu, and Hindi 
manuscripts to be found in the India Office, the British Museum, and 
in public and private collections in India. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who is the recognized authority on the reign 
of Aurangzib, has extended his studies to embrace the decline of the 
Mughal empire after Nadir Shah's invasion. It can be stated without 
any fear of contradiction that these two volumes, based on a large 
number of the available Persian, Marathi, Hindi, English, and French 
sources, are a definite contribution to a hitherto neglected period, 
and as such will be welcomed by all students needing a clear, accurate, 
and scholarly account of those scenes of anarchy and bloodshed which 
marked the decline of Mughal rule in India. More than this, they are 
indispensable for any true understanding of the work of Clive and 
Warren Hastings. 

Sir Jadunath has wisely refrained from attempting to write a 
history of India in the eighteenth century, and has confined himself to 
the decline of the powers of the central government. For this reason 
detailed accounts of the history of the various provinces after they 
broke away from Delhi will not be found in these volumes: and 
certain topics, such as Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa under British rule ; 
the history of Malwa and Gujarat: Oudh after 1761; the six Deccan 
subas after 1748 ; and the Anglo-French struggles have been purposely 
omitted, except where they have a direct bearing upon Delhi affairs. 

Muhammadans sometimes assert that Sir Jadunath’s Aurangzih 
has been written with a distinct Hindu bias, but the impartial critic 
will certainly deny the truth of this assertion in so far as the present 
work is concerned, for his account of the horrors perpetrated by the 
Marathas on defenceless women cannot be construed into any attempt 
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on his part to whitewash the sins of his co-religionists. The atrocities 
committed by the Marathas in Bengal are only equalled by those of 
the Afghans around Delhi and Mathura. Indeed, one is impressed by 
the accuracy of the learned author and by the impartial manner in 
which he passes judgment upon Hindu and Muhammadan alike. 

In describing military movements and campaigns he has not 
fallen into the armchair historian’s error of consulting small-scale 
maps only, or, what is worse, no maps at all. Nevertheless the value 
of these volumes would have been increased by the inclusion of a 
series of clear and accurate maps. 

The first volume treats of the growth of the Hindu reaction and 
the increasing anarchy in Hindustan from the departure of Nadir 
Shah to the fall of Ahmad Shah in 1754. The most valuable chapters 
are those dealing with the rise of the Rohilla power on the north- 
western borders of Oudh, and the Maratha incursions into Bengal 
and Bihar. The second volume, which, in the reviewer's opinion, is 
the more valuable of the two, describes in detail the great struggle 
between the Afghins and Marathas for the control of the emperor at 
Delhi. When referring to the spread of Maratha power before 1761, 
Sir Jadunath corrects another historical inaccuracy which has been 
a long time dying, namely that the Marathas watered their horses 
on the banks of the Indus, for he proves conclusively that not a single 
Maratha horseman ever crossed the Chanab. This volume contains 
the first detailed and well-authenticated account of the third battle 
of Panipat in 1761, and may be the means of persuading some student 
of the period to produce a much-needed monograph on the career 
and policy of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Other valuable topics discussed 
are the career of Najib-ud-daulah, who was dictator at Delhi between 
1761 and 1770; and the rise of the Jat power in Hindustan from 
the foundation of the Bharatpur state under Badan Singh to the days 
of Suraj Mal, the ablest statesman and warrior that the Jat race 
has ever produced. This account is based upon Father Wendel’'s 
manuscript history preserved in the Orme collection in the Indian 
Office. 





It is to be hoped that the author will favour us with an index to 
these two volumes as soon as possible. 
C. Corum Davres. 
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THe Campripce Seorter Hisrory or Inpta. By J. Atay, M.A., 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum ; 
Sm T. Wotserey Hate, K.C.LE., C.M.G., M.A., Lecturer in 
Persian in the School of Oriental Studies, University of London ; 
H. H. Dopwett, M.A., Professor of the History and Culture of 
the British Dominions in Asia, University of London. [Edited 
by Proressor H. H. Dopwet. Cambridge University Press, 
1994. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume, as explained in the Preface, is based upon the 
Cambridge History of India—at least on as many volumes of it as 
have been published—but is by no means merely a summary of it. 
The aim has been to present a succinct political history from the very 
beginning down to 1919, resting upon the wide foundation of the larger 
compilation, and at the same time achieving unity by only having 
one contributor for each of the three periods, Hindu, Muslim, and 
British, into which the history naturally falls, 

In the attempt to realize this aim, it will readily be admitted 
that Mr. Allan, who deals with ancient India, had the most difficult 
and ungrateful task. For great stretches of the remote time, of which, 
he writes, we have as sources only isolated inscriptions, coins, which 
alone, “have restored to history whole dynasties which had been 
forgotten,” the hymns of primitive peoples, Buddhist traditions, a 
few scattered references in literature, and travellers’ tales. “ It 
is quite impossible,” says Mr. Allen. “to give a consecutive 
account of Indian History for the first half of the first millennium 
B.c.", and it might be added that, when that consecutive narrative 
is possible at the latter end of the Hindu, and the early part of the 
Muslim, period, the record is so devoid of constitutional or social 
interests, such a dreary blood-drenched tale of barbarous wars and 
murderous dynastic feuds, that the mind revolts from, and happily 
perhaps refuses to memorize, it, Noskill can make such a tale readable, 
except to those who approach it from motives of duty, or the pure 
pursuit of knowledge. Yet what can be done ? Somewhere there must 


- be placed on, record the facts. sparse and jejeune though they are, 


that emerge from the dreary wastes of the waters of historical oblivion. 
The history of ancient India is like looking at a fine panorama of 
distant plains and mountains through a thick and distorting haze. 

Making every allowance for these preliminary difficulties, it seems — 
still true to say that the first section of this history suffers from being 
too exclusively political. The real interest of ancient India is in the 
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development of its religions, caste, literature, and architecture, and 
about all these we have less recorded than we might fairly expect. 
The late Mr. Vincent Smith, in his Ozford History of India, rightly 
guided his readers through the rather desert-like spaces of ancient 
Indian history by such adventitious aids as heavily leaded type at 
the commencement of paragraphs, lists of dynasties and dates, reproduc- 
tions of inscriptions and coins, translations of Indian poems, and, above 
all, frequent: illustrations of statues and temples. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that there exists a certain prejudice against illustrations in history books 
of serious intention. One of the best histories of India in its time, 
which was based partly on original material, namely H. Beveridge’s 
Comprehensive History of India published in 1867, has never received 
the recognition that was its due, largely because it was published 
in monthly parts and with numerous illustrations. If ever history can 
be benefited by the pictorial art, it is surely in a period so remote and 
so dim as the first thousand years of Hindu times. A view for instance 
of the great temple at Khajuraho in Southern India gives a more 
lasting and vivid impression of the work of the Chandel dynasty 
than the most meticulous record possible of the “old unhappy far 
off things and battles long ago”, that make up their political history. 
Allthe way through, Mr. Allan, who faces his task manfully, is struggling 
with the difficulty of making inferences from a paucity of dependable 
events. Often he has been forced to fall back upon vague suggestions — 
of probability, where he naturally craves for certainty. It must be 
annoying, for instance, for a conscientious historian to have to pen the 
following sentence, which gets us exactly nowhere: ‘‘ There exists 
no corroboration from other sources of the statement that Kanishka, on 
realizing that he had been the cause of the slaughter of some hundreds 
of thousands of men in war, became penitent and thenceforth devoted 
himself to good works, but the fact that a similar story is told of 
Asoka is really no reason for disbelieving it in this case. We should 
not, however, forget the other story that Kanishka was murdered 
cause his people were tired of his aggressive wars.” It is only 
from time to time that a bright searchlight is thrown transitorily 
upon isolated and all-too-short periods, for instance by the visit of 
Megasthenes to the court of Chandragupta. Even puscriptaons when 
they occur sometimes, as Mr. Allen feelingly remarks, “‘ only raise 
without settling a number of chronological and genealogical problems.” 
The account of Muslim India given by Sir T. Wolseley Haig, as 
might be expected, is scholarly, accurate, and lucid. Here too, however, 


FOL. VII. PART 4. 2 











it 8 permissible to regret that mere political history bulks too largely 
at the expense of constitutional, social, and economic questions, 
Where the author does touch upon broad constitutional developments, 
his treatment of them is so admirable that one regrets he did not more 
often indulge in digressions of thiskind. There is, for instance, pages 
218-19, an admirable summary of the predominant features and real 
meaning of the Muhammadan kingdom of Delhi, as a comparatively 
small foreign garrison maintaining its supremacy over Hindustan, 
the Punjab, and Bengal through its religious homogeneity and the 
impossibility of any union among the Hindus. The economic back- 
ground, which has been revealed to a large extent by the work of 
Mr. W. H. Moreland, hardly appears at all. The early Muslim period 
is almost as nauseating in its long record of savage cruelty, and dreary, 
in its lack of constitutional evolution, as the Hindu period. Sir Wolseley 
Haig, having recorded on page 271 that a certain monarch of Bengal 
on his ascent to the throne put out the eyes of his seventeen half- 
brothers and sent them as a gift to their mother, is reduced to adding, 
with conscious or unconscious iron , that this monster of cruelty 
“is more pleasantly remembered by an interesting correspondence 
with the great Persian poet Hafiz.” W ith the rise of the Mogul empire 
we arrive at last at a period more comparable in interest to the history 
of Europe. The well-known story of the great emperors is told with 


lucidity and sound judgment, and the author has contributed some- 


thing of his own to the portraiture of each soverign. He considers 
that Sher Shah was “‘ one of the Breatest rulers who ever sat upon 
the throne of Delhi’’, and that much of his work was imitated by Akbar 

ithou page 382 he quotes a very interesting 
account of a day in Jahangir’s life recorded by William Hawkins. 
The gradual loss of force and vigour by the Imperial house, due, 
perhaps, to the enervating influence of the Indian climate, which few 
can permanently withstand, js clearly traced down to the fall of 
the feeble successors of Aurangzib. But here again we should have 
welcomed a deeper analysis of the corresponding decay of Mogul 
institutions and Mogul administration 


nh, 
In dealing with the British period Mr. Dodwell would no doubt 
admit that he had the 


easier task of the three authors, and the one 
that was most likely to arouse the interest of the ordinary reader. 
This does not alter the fact that his task has been done supremely 
well, ! This section, indeed, ig g masterly summing up of the whole 
meaning, tendency, and effect of European contact with India. The 
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reviewer, at any rate, knows of no other work which can give to the 
modern reader so clear and correct a conception of the goal to which 
our Eastern policy has long been tending. Mr. Dodwell, especially 
in his later chapters, has done for his generation, what Sir Alfred 
Lyall did for his, in his brilliant Rise and Expansion of the British 
Dominion in India. Mr. Dodwell has boldly broken away, where he 
thinks good, from the narrative style and chronological arrangement. 
At first, indeed, down to the end of the Mutiny he does give a connected 
account of political history, After 1858 he abandons that method 
almost entirely for broad treatment under sweeping headings of subjects 
that cut right across chronological order. Nothing could be better 
from the point of view of leaving upon the reader's mind a clear view 
of where we stand to-day, though it is true, of course, that anyone 
wishing to discover the detailed contributions of various Governors- 
General to these sweeping constitutional developments would have to 
goelsewhere. There are, in fact, many omissions. Mr. Dodwell selects 
and discards with an impressive courage to illustrate his themes. 
His style is beautifully easy, lucid, and free from every kind of 
pretentiousness and false rhetoric. Yet many of his phrases linger 
in the memory through a certain epigrammatic force springing from 
the terseness of the thought, rather than from any self-conscious 
verbal dexterity. It is very difficult within any reasonable limits 
of space to point out all the good things in his contribution 
or to make the few criticisms that seem necessary. We may, perhaps, 
deal with the criticisms first. The famous twelve years’ truce between 
Spain and the United Netherlands is called (p. 502), by a slip no doubt, 
the twenty-one year truce. The indemnity paid by the Nawab of 
Oudh in 1765 (p. 562) was not thirty but fifty lakhs. It was surely 
not Cornwallis but Macpherson (p. 599) who repulsed Sindhia, when 
he made his demand for the payment of the old tribute of twenty- 
six lakhs. Mr. Dodwell is writing on a scale which happily excuses 
him from entering into the controversies which have raged over the 
times of Clive and Warren Hastings, but he seems to the reviewer in 
one or two sentences to have slurred some things over a little too 
smoothly, For instance (p. 553) it might perhaps be mentioned that it 
was on Clive’s own request that the Nawab of Bengal bestowed on 
him the famous Jaghire. The account of the origin of the Rohilla 
war (p. 567) is abbreviated to the extent of impairing its accuracy. 
Tt is not made clear here that Hastings definitely agreed at Benares 
to lend the Nawab British troops, that the Nawab for the moment 
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preferred to postpone action, that Hastings on reporting the matter 
at Calcutta rejoiced at that way out of the difficulty ; that, when the 
Nawab changed his mind and asked for the troops, Hastings persuaded 
the council to put their terms so high that the Nawab once more 
abandoned the plan for a time, but that ultimately the changeable 
ruler accepted the terms, so that Hastings was drawn into a policy, 
of which he half-disapproved, through his own vacillation. On page 
O72 it was the suzerainty over Benares, not Benares itself, that was 
ceded to the Company, On page 583 the statement that Hastings 
had been involved by Bombay in a policy which he had never chosen, 
though it was a view put forward by Hastings himself, is not really 
accurate, The renewal of the war in 1778 was supported by Warren 
Hastings and indeed was forced by him upon his recalcitrant colleagues 
at the Council Board. The only other point that perhaps merits 
criticism is that Mr. Dodwell, so it seems to the reviewer, 1s over 
harsh in his judgment on the Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues of Bengal. He dislikes it so much that he is never tired 
of attacking it whenever it crops up in history, He believes that 
it led to a permanent ignorance of agrarian and administrative 
questions among the Collectors of Bengal, the results of which have 
lasted down to our own time. The Permanent Settlement, he says, 
was “‘ not only the fruit of ignorance but the perpetuation of ignorance ™. 
It can only be said here that there were probably better reasons than 
Mr. Dodwell is prepared to admit for making the Settlement permanent 
in 1793, though they may have been mainly political and economical 
rather than social or humanitarian, and we very much doubt whether 
through British-Indian history the Bengal civilian has been, or would 
admit that he has been, so ignorant of the land and peasantry over 
which he has ruled as Mr, Dodwell supposes, 

Mr. Dodwell’s section begins by an admirable account of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch Dominions in India. That of the Portuguese 
was “essentially a maritime dominion covering a commercial 
monopoly”. The Portuguese capital, Goa, “ lay on the dividing line 
of Hindu and Muslim influence.” The difference between the policies 
of the leaders of the two nations is effectively put in the statement 
that Albuquerque aimed at the naval control of commerce by the 
occupation of strategic posts, while Coen aimed at the possession of 
the productive areas themselves, Mr. Dodwell does justice to Thomas 
Saunders, Governor of Madras, the opponent of Dupleix, one of the 


forgotten worthies of British India, a man who possessed “‘ cool, 
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clear brain, strong good sense, a shrewd judgment of men, and inflexible 
resolution’. Mr. Dodwell is particularly happy in summarizing in 
a neat phrase his judgments on controversies of historical research ; 
e.g. he reduces a rather hysterical modern doctrine to its proper 
proportions on page 548, in his judgment on the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta : “* This event does not deserve the title of * massacre by which it 
has long been known, for there is nothing to show that the fate of 
the prisoners was in any way designed. But neither does there appear 
ground for discrediting the evidence of more than one survivor or 
for supposing that no such incident occurred.” In his account of the 
Sikh wars we note that Mr, Dodwell does not agree with the verdict 
of Mr. J. L. Morison in his recently published book, Lawrence of [aeck- 
now, for which indeed there is a great deal to be said, that Dalhousie 
and his military advisers made a serious error of judgment in not 
at once advancing to attack the Multan rebels. He applauds the 
decision actually taken on the rather curious ground apparently that 
it was better to give the Sikhs rope enough to hang themselves : 
“Tf the Sikhs wanted a renewal of the war it had better be such a war 
as they would not wish to repeat, a war which would convince them 
of the military strength of the company.” Mr. Dodwell’s judgment 
on the inauguration of the system of open competition of the Civil 
Service in 1853 is interesting and original. He believes that a combined 
system of competition after preliminary nomination, as suggested 
in 1833, would have given better results : “‘ The candidates, as before, 
would have sprung from families connected with India, would have 
carried out with them family traditions, and would have been welcomed 
in India by family friends, Indian and European. At the same time, 
competition would have weeded out the bad bargains.” The simple 
competition plan, of course, was adopted and “the system certainly 
secured for India the services of a greater number of brilliant men than 
could have been obtained in any other way. But it may be doubtful 
whether it provided her with as many devoted and understanding 
servants,” The chapter on the causes and the course of the Indian 
Mutiny is admirably written. Here again the bitter controversies 
that have raged over the excesses committed by both sides are 
admirably summarized: “ The blot on British conduct does not lie 
in the military punishments which were exacted, but in the conduct 
of a number of officers who took a bloody revenge upon guilty 
and innocent alike. Indiscriminate executions had accompanied the 
suppression of the mutinies at Benares and Allahabad. They help 
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to explain the pitiless slaughter of Cawnpore, and both miserably 
prove how cruel men are made by fear.’ In this last sentence there 
is a whole world of compassionate understanding and insight. Among 
the chapters that follow, particularly noteworthy is that on the crown 
and the Indian states, where a difficult, problem is Iucidly analysed. 
In his account of the Morley-Minto reforms Mr. Dodwell draws out 
a very effective contrast between the characters of the two men. 
Morley, whose appointment “ had been one of those accidents which 
characterize the workings of a responsible Government ”, possessed 
an intellect narrowly doctrinaire. “* All his life had been passed among 
the writers and speakers... he was essentially a critic, and a better 
eritic of books and speakers than of action and policy.” Minto on 
the other hand was a soldier and a landlord: “ He loved fair play 
with all the earnestness of a true sportsman, and would no more have 
done a dirty thing than he would have shot a bird sitting or pulled 
his horse in a steeplechase, He had little of Morley’s width of reading, 
or vigour of phrase; but he had learned to read men if not books, 
and to manage men if not to manage periods,’ Mr. Dodwell evidently, 
and with good reason, believes that the wiser part of the famous 
reforms was due to the man of action with his frank camaraderie 
and intuitive insight into human nature, rather than to the brilliant 
and cultured but somewhat cloistered and opinionated man of letters. 
P. E. Roperts. 


Tue History or Norra-Easreen [npta (from a.p. 320 to 760). By 
R. Basak, M.A., Ph.D. Kegan Paul, 1934, 12s. 64. 

This book, which gained for its author the Ph.D. degree of Dacca 
University, gives a comprehensive and fairly detailed account of the 
political history of Magadha and Bengal from the beginning of the 
Guptas down to the rise of the Palas. The area treated ineludes 
Nepal, Assam, and Orissa: the empire of Harsavardhana is outside 
its scope, though incidental references to it are naturally frequent. 
Dr. Basak is an experienced epigraphist, and has added the results of 
his own researches to the previous work of Lévi, Banerji, and others. 
Among his conclusions are (1) that the Candra of the Meharauli 
inscription is to be identified with Candra Gupta I (a view he main- 
tained first in the Indian Antiquary of 1919) ; (2) that Pundravardhana 
was included in the dominions of Kumira Gupta I, on the evidence 
of land-grants discovered at Damodarpur and Baigram; (3) that the 
Western Gupta empire continued to flourish after Skanda Gupta's 
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death, its downfall being achieved not by the Huns, but by Yadso- 
dharman, while the dynasty persisted in the East until the rise of the 
Palas in the eighth century. 

There is a useful chapter on the Maukharis; one on the Gauda 
Saéanka ; one on Orissa; and one on Nepal, in which the inscriptions 
previously edited by Bendall, Lévi, and Indraji are collected and 
discussed. Noticeable features are a lack of conciseness and a tendency 
to take too literally the eulogies of royal inscriptions ; but the author 
shows a well-balanced attitude towards controversial points and will, 
it is to be hoped, attain his avowed object of opening the road to 
further studies, There is a good synchronistic table, an ample index, 
a rather inadequate map, plenty of footnote references, but no 
bibhography. 

GO, A. R. 


Some Aspects or THE Vayu Purina. By V. R. RamacHANpRA 
Diesutrar, M.A. University of Madras, 1953. 

This is a fifty-two-page essay, reprinted from the Journal of Madras 
University, mainly descriptive in treatment. It gives a good summary 
of the contents of this important Purana and indicates the richness of 
provinces yet to be explored in the philosophy, religion, music, 
cosmogony, and geography of ancient India, There is no great 
attempt at criticism: the author concludes that the main part of 
the Vayu is older than Buddhism, but his arguments are not con- 
vineing. Section VI touches on interesting questions relating to the 
history of Yoga and of Saivism, which require further investigation. 
Quotations from texts are rather marred by faulty word-division in 
the transliterated passages and by occasional misprints in the Nagari. 

C, A. Rybanps. 





Harua-Yooa-Prapipmka or SvArMARAma SvAmin. Part I translated 
by Yoo? Srixrvasa IvancAr. Second edition. Part II. Hatha- 
yogapradipika Svitmirimayogendraviracité Brahmanandakpta- 
jyotanabhidhaya tikaya samalamkrta. (T. P. H. Oriental Series, 
No. 15.) pp. xix + 101 + 230. Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, 1935. 3 

The Hathayoga—presumably from ha-thau = stirya-candrau = 
prindpanau—is the severe form of Yoga which is a sort of preparatory 
training for the meditations of the Rajayoga. It is known from more 
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or less compendious handbooks of which the most remarkable seem 
to be the Hathayogapradipika, the Gherandasamhita, the Sivasamhita, 
and the Gorakeasataka. Of the last-mentioned one no published text 
has been seen by the present writer, while the two Samhilés have 
both been published together with English translations in the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, xv, 4 (Allahabad, 1923). The Hatha- 
yogapradipika of Svatmarama is by far the most well-known of Hatha 
texts. It was published by Tookaram Tayta with a translation by 
Srinivasa Iyangir at Bombay in 1893, and of this edition the present 
one is apparently only a reprint. It has been translated into German 
by Dr. Hermann Walter in a Munich dissertation of the year 1893. 
Great parts of it—as well as of the two Samhitas—were quoted (with 
translations) by Dr, 8. Lindquist, a pupil of the present writer, in his 
careful work Die Methaden des Yoga (Diss., Upsala, 1932), 

The date of Svitmarima does not seem to be exactly known. 
However, some of the authorities quoted in i, 49, are perhaps datable 
and seem to be able to furnish at least a ferminus post quem. This 
is perhaps most obviously the case with Matsyendra and Goraksa- 
(ndtha) who are mentioned twice (vv. 4, 5) and are apparently looked 
upon as being the foremost authorities—Siva or Sri-Adinatha of 
course always excepted—upon Hathayoga. For foraksa apparently 
the famous Gorakhnath, who was a upil of Matsyendra and seems 
to have lived in the early part of the thirteenth century. Of other 
authorities mentioned in the same passage Viriipaksa probably is 
Viripaksanathapada, a teacher of the Pratyabhijid-school, whose 
chief work has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
No. ix, (1910). Ptijyapaida cannot well be identified with the famous 
Jain grammarian P, Devanandin who seems to have lived either in 
the fifth or the seventh century A.D. ; however, the name may quite 
easily be nothing but an honorific title. Nityandtha again is probably 
the author of the Kasaratndkara who may belong to the fifteenth 


Was apparently to Svatmirama an old and venerable authority ; 
this fact makes it highly improbable that his own date could be earlier 
than somewhere in the fifteenth century. 


Of the text and franslation nothing special need be said except 
that the latter 18 not always a very faithful one. Nothing of value 
can be gathered from the short and quite superficial introduction, 

J.C. 
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RAGHUNATHABHYUDAYA OF RAMABHADRAMBA (A Historical Poem). 
Edited by T. R. Cutvramant. (Bulletins of the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, No. 2.) pp. vii-+ 78 University of Madras, 1934. 

The University of Madras is developing a fervent activity in publish- 
ing hitherto unknown or at least unpublished Sanskrit texts. Many of 
them are undoubtedly of fair importance for the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature ; amongst these may be mentioned works like Madhava- 
bhatta’s Rgvedinukramani, the Taittiriyapratisakhya with Mahiseya 
Bhasya, ete. Others again are rather devoid of importance, but 
may still evoke our mild interest; such are the Sahityaratnakara,’ 
edited by Dr, T. R. Chintamani and the present work, brought to 
light by the same industrious scholar. 

The Sahityaratnakara praises the deeds of Acyutaraya of Tanjore 
and of his son Raghunatha while the work now in hand occupies itself 
exclusively with the last-named person. It was composed in the 
1620's by a certain blue-stocking of his court called Ramabhadramba, 
who is mentioned because of her talents in a Telugu work, the Raja- 
gopalavilasa, by her teacher Kalayya. This excellent lady was by no 
means at sea in Sanskrit as is amply testified to by her composition. 
And she had thoroughly assimilated the art of composing a poem of 
surpassing tediousness and consisting of the most abject flattery of 
her royal patron. Him it may have greatly pleased ; to the modern 
student it cannot but make insipid and somniferous reading. 

The editor in a short introduction gives a conspectus of the main 
contents of the twelve cantos of this precious poem. There is no 
doubt historical matter to be found in these verses, though it can 
be of little value to the research worker should he hit upon the life 
of the rather unexciting Raghunatha. To him are ascribed the 
valour of the lion, the beauty of the God of Love, and all else that 
makes man appear similar to the immortals. In a typical court 
poem this is the correct attitude, but it can nowise be suggested to 
contain the exact historical truth. For Raghunatha, who came of a 
not very vigorous stock, was probably much like innumerable other 
petty Hindu princes whom the adulations of their paid court poets 
have raised into greatness beyond all measure. Benevolent at times, 
tyrannical at times, leading a voluptuous life for which his subjects 
had to pay most exorbitant taxes he probably conferred little benefit 
upon humanity during his lifetime, and might without any great 


1 Cf. BSO8., VIL, pp. 681 9q- 
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loss have been entirely forgotten after his death. When compared 
with the rather few rulers who can well aspire to real greatness, such 
as, ¢.g., Queen Elizabeth, Gustavus Adolphus, or Akbar, such a life 
dwindles into nothingness and need not detain us any further, 

In Cantos viii and ix there is told a story of how Raghunatha was 
asked to help the king of the island of Nepdla whose capital had 
been in a treacherous way captured by the Paratigis. As the Paraiigis 
in a poem of this date can only mean the Portuguese, and as Raghu- 
natha is said to have crossed to Nepila by means of a bridge of boats, 
it 18 quite obvious that Nepdla cannot possibly mean the kingdom 
of Nepal. The present writer, unfortunately, is at a loss to under- 
stand what it means and would have felt much obliged to the learned 
editor for elucidating this obscure point. 

Though we feel, of wourse, grateful to Dr. Chintamani for his 
undertaking we should feel very pleased to meet him in other fields 
of research which were likely to do greater justice to his enerey 
and talents, 





Tue Katia Upanisap, Ay, Introductory Study in the Hindu 
Doctrine of God and of Human Destiny. By Joserx Napiw 
Rawson, (Carey Centenary Volume.) Pp. xvii + 272. Oxford 
University Press, 1934 

On 9th June, 1934. a century had passed by since the death of 

William Carey, one of the greatest lumina within the history of 

Protestant mission. Much may be said for and against missionary 

work, There can be no doubt about the fact that, amongst primitive 

peoples who often live in debased and even horrible conditions, the 

Christian mission has often performed most marvellous work, There 

can also be just as little doubt that it has scarcely proved a very 

Victorious power amongst, e.g., the high-caste people of India who 

may claim for themselyes the possession of a religion, which is at least 

partly of a lofty and sublime nature, and who quite rightly object 
to being mixed up with the common heathen. We may well believe 
that European people, who are willing to listen quite earnestly to the 
ludicrons political rigmaroles of Mr. Gandhi and his followers, would 
react rather violently if Vedantic or Jain propagandists would try by 
every Means to convert them to their faith, But quite apart from 
this there can be no doubt about the sreatness of spirit and the 
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earnestness of faith with which William Carey carried through his 
missionary work; nor can the lasting value of the man’s varied and 
admirable activities be in any way belittled by the fact that he held 
the Hindus in general to be heathen that must be converted to the 
faith of Christ. 

It was a happy thought to celebrate his centenary by bringing 
out a new edition and translation of the Aatha Upanisad, which is, 
in a way, the most fascinating of all the Upanishadic texts. It was 
an object of great admiration to Rammohun Roy, the eminent con- 
temporary of Carey. Before that it had been included in the collection 
translated into Persian by the Pandits of the unhappy Prince Dara 
Shikoh, and through the awful Latin translation of Anquetil Duperron 
it had reached the Western world already during the reign of the 
First Consul. It has been commented upon by the great Samkara 
and by any number of lesser authorities within India itself. It presents 
to us the Brahmin boy Naciketas, who with undaunted courage enters 
the house of the God of Death and forces him to vield up his most 
treasured secrets. Like Savitri he conquers Death; like the Prince 
of Denmark he finds out that there is more in heaven and on earth 
than any philosophy could dream of. Like both of them he belongs 
to the highest and most spirited type created by any literature. 
. The Katha Upanigad is not only a religious document of uncommon 
interest, it also contains something of the very best that Sanskrit 
literary genius has ever been able to create. 

Professor Rawson of Serampore College, a former pupil of the 
late lamented Professor Macdonell, has undertaken the task of editor 
and translator. We may as well at once congratulate him upon the 
result of his highly painstaking work. For though upon more than 
one detail we are unable to feel at one with him it would be unfair 
not to admit that the merita of the work greatly outweigh its demerits. 
Professor Rawson has succeeded extremely well in creating a very 
readable and useful handbook on the Katha which will, we trust, 
contribute towards making this admirable work still more known and 
beloved than it has hitherto been. : 

According to the present writer’s opinion the main fault of 
Professor Rawson is that he is too strictly conservative both in dealing 
with the text itself and in explaining the ideas underlying certain 
phases of ancient Indian speculation. We cannot, of course, prove 
this at any great length, but we will try to make it clear by selecting 
at random a few isolated examples. 








Or Ymis holdi var iord um skopod 
en or beinom biery, 
himin ér haus ing hrimkalda iotuns 


“From Ymir's flesh the earth was created, and the mountains 
from his bones; the heaven from the skull of the frost-cold giant, 
and the sea from his sweat.” Ymir, however, is simply killed and 
chopped up: in the Purusasikta again the gods perform a regular 


sapldsydsan paridhdyas trik saptd samidhah kertdh | 
devd ded yojiidm tanvand dhadhnan Pirusam pasim [| 
Like an animal the Purusa is tied to the sacrificial stake, slaughtered, 
and divided up into pieces. For such an idea there must exist a real 
foundation, viz. 4 human sacrifice, which was believed to’ confer ; 


tion existed. As, however, this question can only be dealt with in a 
_ More extensive connection I shall not now shock my readers with 
further suggestions concerning this rather unsavoury topic, The 

Mrusasiitia is in a Way idealized, but the underlying ideas are 
extremely crude, 

The etymology of the word brahman- has been extensively dealt 
with in the present writer's book Brahman, j-ii (Upsala, 1932). It is, 
however, not to be expected that this work should have become 
known to Professor Rawson: and stil] less could it be expected that 
he and his Indian readers would feel able to share the rather heretical 
but none the Jess necessary conclusions arrived at there. As for 
aiman~ it certainly betrays Telationship to the Teutonic words 
quoted on p. 27, while it is just as certainly wholly unrelated to the 
Oreck druds and dérus(y) (p. 28, n, 9) | | 

Concerning the integrity of the Katha text I cannot find the slightest 
reason for altering the Opinion | Pronounced some years ago, and 
which is quoted on P- 41. Professor Rawson, in accordance with 
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what has been stated without any real foundation by previous scholars, 
thinks that Valli 1-3 and Valli 4-6 form two different sets of texts. 
However, such a suggestion wants real proofs to be taken for granted. 
As for the date of the Upanisad, there is not the shade of a proof for 
the hypothesis put forth on p. 48 that it belongs to the period 
590-500 B.c. And to speak of it as being “ pre-Buddhist ” is obviously 
nonsensical as long as we know nothing of the real date of Gautama 
Buddha—except, of course, that he lived some considerable time 
before Agoka—nor are able to define in an acceptable way what is 
really meant by “ pre-Buddhist ”. 

As for the text, the present writer lays no claim at all to having 
discovered any startling emendations; however, it seems rather 
curious that the obviously correct emendation of anandad into Gnanda 
in ¥. 3 should have carried no conviction. Lack of acquaintance with 
certain details of the ritual may be the reason for this. In i, 11, the 
interpretation by Hillebrandt and the present writer seems alone 
possible ; and the same is the case with v.17. Geldner’s emendation 
of 11, 3 (sajjandi for majjanti) ought to be accepted without discussion. 

But we shall not continue this enumeration any further. We 
again congratulate Professor Rawson on the obvious success of his 
achievement and hope soon to become acquainted with fresh results 
of his talent and industry. J, C. 





Hinpv Mysticism accorpine to THE Uranisaps. By Manenpra- 
NATH Siecar. pp. viii + 344. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1954. 

This book, in twenty-six chapters, by an author who is, unfortu- 
nately, otherwise unknown to the present writer, presents a curious 
mixture of orthodox Hindu views and an attempt at real scientific 
research, It deals with the mysticism of the Upanisads but we are 
at a loss to find out what is the author's own definition of mysticism. 
Still, even if many chapters necessarily appear obscure and contain 
matters by no means easy to grasp there are others which one reads 
with pleasure and interest. It is somewhat unfortunate that, though 
the author does sometimes quote the opinions of modern scholars, he 
has nowhere deigned to give a reference to their works. The index 
appears to be complete and should be quite helpful. 

The apparently ineradicable mistake of translating neti neti 
(Brh. Ar. Up., iii, 9, 26; iv, 4, 22, ete.) with “ not this, not this" (or 
rather, according to other authorities, “‘ not thus, not thus *’) appears 
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on p. 59. na-ifi means nothing but “no” and simply indicates that 
the diman (as identified with brahman) is the pure negation of every 
quality or attribute comprehensible to the human intellect. Such an 
idea concerning God was not at all foreign to some of the great school- 
men. J. C, 


Tue Uyapistrras my Various Recenstons. Part VI. The Unidi- 
siitras of Bhoja with the Vrtti of Dandanatha Narayana and the 
Unadisiitras of the Katantra School with the Vrtti of Durga- 
simha. Edited by T. R. CHINTAMANI. (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, No. 7.) pp. xiv + 107 + 51 + 72 + 34. 
University of Madras, 1934. 

King Bhoja of Dhara was a great patron of literary work and also 
himself (or through his court Pandits, which is much the same) developed 
various literary activities, Amongst other achievements of his was 
also a Sanskrit grammar, which js sometimes spoken of simply as 
Sabdinusdsana but was probably called Sarasvatihanthabharana, 
the name alike of his Durbar Hall and of his well-known work on 
rhetories. The Unadisitras belonging to this grammar have now—for 
the first time, so far as the present writer is aware—been edited, 
together with a scant but sufficient commentary by a certain Danda- 
nitha Narayana. The editor, Dr. T. R. Chintamani, has told us 
nothing about Bhoja as he intends to do so in the introduction to his 
edition of the rhetorical work of this royal author, which is now in 
press. As for Narayana, he was apparently a dandanatha “a com- 
mander’’; it is, however, not known to whom he acted in that 
quality, though it is the shrewd guess of Dr, Chintamani (p. xiii) that 
he was in reality the Narayana who lived in the Vanavasi country 
¢. A.D. 1120, and was a Patron of the poet Kaviraja Pandita. 

The Unadisiitras of the Katantra, like the grammar itself, have 
been commented upon by Durgasimha whose date, unfortunately, still 
remains a problem, | 

The texts, though corrupt in places, seem to he carefully edited, 
and the indexes are excellent. It would, however, have heen a good 


idea to give the quotations in Durgasimha’s text in a separate index 
as Eggeling's Katantra is nowadays 


by no means an easily accessible 
work. However, we feel much obliged to Dr. Chintamanj for his 
very useful contribution to the knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

J.:0. 
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Bruati or Prasnixara Misra fon the Mimamsasiitrabhisya of 
Sabarasvamin] with the Rjuvimalipaicika of Salikanatha. 
[Tarkapada.) Edited by 8. K. Ramanarua Sastre. (Madras 
University Sanskrit Series, No. 3, Part I.) pp. x +416. The 
University of Madras, 1934. 

An unhappy fate seems to have overtaken the work of the great 
Prabhakara Misra. His fame was considerably obscured by that of 
his successor and opponent Kumarila Bhatta, and the Prabhikara 
system of Mimamsa already at a fairly early date must have come 
under a cloud. His own most extensive commentary on the Bhasya 
of Sabarasvimin, the Byhafi, has come down to us in an incomplete 
state, and has never yet been edited, though a translation by MM. 
Ganganath Jha appeared i in the Indian Thought, vols. ii and iii (1911): 
this translation is, however, not even mentioned in the preface to 
the present edition, 

Now Mr. Ramanatha Sastri, a junior lecturer at Madras University, 
with the valuable aid of MM. 8. Kuppuswami Sastriar has under- 
taken to drag the work of Prabhakara out of the darkness by which 
it has been obscured, and thus to restore the fame of the Guru. The 
sate idea appears to have occurred to the editors of the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series ; as we have, however, not been able to see what has 
appeared in that series of the Brhati we cannot pass any judgment 
upon the success of the undertaking. The present edition, which 
contains Adhyaya I, Pada I of the Brhati, was undertaken with the 
help of one single manuscript preserved at Madras, while four manu- 
scripts were available for the commentary of Silikanitha. The editor 
himself tells us that his task was an arduous one, and we are quite 
prepared to believe him. To publish, with the help of one rather 
unreliable manuscript, a difficult and obscure text must be a some- 
what doubtful undertaking, and the text must certainly contain 
& number of passages which are not sufficiently warranted by the 
manuscript materials. Of this the present writer feels sure, but he 
cannot, of course, have any definite opinion upon details. Mr. Rama- 
natha Sastri promises soon to publish the continuation of the text, 
and it will then be a task for such scholars as are thoroughly conversant 
with the Mimamsa system to criticize and to try to make emendations 
where such seem to be needed. So far we are only able to give 
expression to our admiration for the energy and undaunted courage 
with which the editor has fulfilled his by no means easy task, — 

J. C, 
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THe PapyAvaui, an Anthology of Vaisnava Verses in Sanskrit. 
Compiled by Rira GosvAmun, a Disciple of Sri-Krsna-Caitanya 
of Bengal. Critically edited by Svsau, Kumar Der. (Dacca 
University Oriental Publications, Series No. 3.) pp- exliv + 296, 
Published by the University of Dacca, 1934. 

Every work by Professor Sushil Kumar De merits the close attention 
of his fellow-scholars, and this is to an increased degree the case with 
his recent edition of the Padydrali, The Padydvali is an anthology 
of Vaisnava poems put together by Ripa Gosvamin in the sixteenth 
century. It has been edited twice before, in 1911 and 1916, in the 
Bengali script, but these editions, to neither of which the present 
writer has had access, are undoubtedly quite uncritical and can in no 
way be compared with this one, which was worked out with the help 
of no less than sixteen manuscripts. The critical apparatus is carefully _ 
described on pp. exxi-cxliv, and the description makes it quite clear 
that Professor De has made thorough use of all the materials available, 
and has put into work all his critical faculties in order to produce a 
standard edition of this quite important text. 

Bengali Vaisnavism centres round the great name of Caitanya 
(1485-1533), the mystic, who after extensive pilgrimages settled at 
Puri about ten years before his rather premature death. The last 
decade of his life was spent in a state of what would at least partly 
be stvled mental derangement, but which to his followers must have 
appeared to be the very consummation of a mystic union with the deity. 
Legend wills it that Caitanya lost his life by plunging into the sea 
in a fit of visions of the sublime Deity ; Professor De, however, does 
not touch upon this tragic end to a life of devotion. However, we shall 
certainly get to know all that is worth while to know about the great 
mystic and the movement he started when we get into our hands the 
book on these subjects that Professor De intends to publish shortly. 
Tt is indeed with great expectations that we look forward to thus 
widening our unfortunately very scant knowledge of this fascinating 
but obscure topic. 

Caitanya, apparently wholly secupied by his devotions and almost 
steadily under the influence of mystic trance, did not leave with his 
followers any works in which he had put down his own doctrines. 
Tt fell to the six Gosviimins, his most prominent pupils, to fill the 
gap and to create the literature in which were included the tenets 
of Caitanya Vaisnavism. Among these Gosvamins Ripa, his brother 
Sanatana, and his nephew Jiva occupied the foremost rooms, While, 
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however, Sanitana does not seem to have developed any very great 
literary activity Ripa Gosvamin became the author of many works, 
Perhaps the most important of them all—at least from a literary point 
of view—is the Sanskrit anthology Padyévali. 

The text of the Padydvali together with its critical apparatus 
occupies 178 pages and contains a great number of very attractive 
little poems. Lack of space, however, prevents us from mentioning 
any details. Then follows a series of extensive and most instructive 
notes on the authors included in the anthology. The work winds up 
with several indexes, all most helpful and most carefully put together. 
The book is indeed a most important one; thus Professor De has 
again put all Sanskrit scholars under a deep obligation by his varied 
and admirable activities. The work is very aptly dedicated to Pro- 
fessor F, W. Thomas, the learned editor of another anthology, the 
Keavindravacanasamuceaya. 

JarL CHARPENTIER. 


Buppuist Logic. By Tu. Srcrersatsky. Bibliotheca Buddhica 
XXVI, Vol. I, pp. xii + 560; Vol. Il, pp. vi+ 468. Lenin- 
grad: Akademi Nauk. 1950-2. 

These two volumes by Professor Stcherbatsky represent the con- 
clusion of his researches for many years devoted to the investigation 
of Buddhist logic. He practically began in 1903, when he published 
the first part of his work in Russian, Peoria poznantia « logika po 
uceniiu pordnieiscikh Buddhistov, a translation of Nyayabindu with 
the commentary of Dharmottara to which an extensive introduction 
followed in 1909. This was made known to scholars unacquainted with 
Russian by Strauss in Germany and by Masson-Oursel in France. 

The two volumes recently issued in the Bibliotheca Buddhica follow 
the same scheme ; the second volume in fact contains the translation 
of the Nyayabindu and its commentary, the first being an extensive 
introduction and a detailed synopsis of Buddhist logic. 

The works upon which the author has founded his researches are 
chiefly those of Diinaga and Dharmakirti with their numerous com- 
mentaries. He had access not only to the Indian commentaries 
translated into Tibetan and preserved in the bsTan agyur, but also to 
the extensive glosses of the Tibetan doctors and interpreters, The 
conclusions reached by Professor Stcherbatsky show that no research 
in the field of Mahayana philosophy can now be undertaken without 
63 
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taking into consideration the elaborate contributions of Tibetan 
scholars, While the Chinese sources are of great help for the external 
history of Buddhism chiefly in its older phases, Tibetan texts are of 
unrivalled value for the right understanding of philosophical or 
mystic treatises which have been thoroughly studied and commented 
upon in the Tibetan monasteries. 

The author has also the great advantage of being perfectly 
acquainted not only with Eastern philosophy, but also with Western 
speculation ; this gives a great clearness to his exposé of Buddhist 
ideas. Very often the realia of Indian thought have remained obscure 
to mere philologists on account of their lack of philosophical prepara- 
tion. Such as it is, the book of Professor Stcherbatsky can therefore 
be considered as a summary of the essentials of Buddhist logic, which 
is likely to be of great help to the historians of philosophy in general. 

The various points the author diseusses in detail are the problem 
of the reality of sensible world and those of the instantaneousness of 
being, of causation (pratityasamutpada), of sense perception and 
of the ultimate reality. 

Then follows the investigation of the problem of the “ constructed 
world ”’, viz. the conception, the substance of which consists in describing 
the inductive process in its twofold aspect, viz. inference per se and 
inference for others. This gives the author the opportunity to examine 
the theory of logical fallacies as formulated by Buddhist doctors. 
The negation is then studied in detail, along with the law of contradic- 
tion and the problem of universals. 

This brief summary shows that the author has given a complete 
synthesis of Buddhist thought as expounded by its logicians, As a 
matter of fact, in the system which he studies we are confronted 
not with a mere elaboration of logical formulae but with the explanation 
according to yukti of the fundamentals of Buddhism: that is why 
upon this system centred for a long time the criticism of rival systems. 
The period of its elaboration can therefore be considered as one of 
the most important for the evolution of Indian thought, since it 
focuses as it were its most vital points, 

Tt is useless to add that even the understanding of the so-called 
orthodox writers is likely to be largely benefited by this book, since no 
criticism can be understood if the doctrine criticized has not been 
rightly interpreted. 

The author has also tried to find out the European equivalent for 
the technical terms used by Buddhist writers, and he has generally 
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been very able in his choice, though I feel that sometimes he is 
inclined to Europeanize notions and concepts which appear to me 
as peculiarly Indian and, in their essence, quite different from ours. 
Of course, there are in such a work some minor points in which 
I disagree from the views of Professor Stcherbatsky, and some which 
are likely to be modified by further researches. But neither do I think 
myself to be the only detainer of truth, nor have I the habit of searching 
for minor particulars in a work which like this represents one of the 
most important achievements of modern Buddhist scholarship. 
GriusePre Tvcct. 


Eranos Janrevcnw 1933. Yoga und Meditation im Osten und im 
Westen. Herausgegeben von Ovca Fripe-Karreyy. pp. 2 + 
348 + 2. Rhein-Verlag, Ziirich, 1954. e. 11s. 

The title reveals the programme. Eranos was for the Greeks a 
joyous social festival, to which every partaker made his contribution, 
but which had, besides the social companionship, religious-metaphysical 

This Eranos, too, bears a social-esthetic stamp with higher aims. 
Every year at the best season and in one of the loveliest places on 
Lago Maggiore scholars from various countries (Italians, Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and especially Germans) and of different spheres of study 
come together to work out and cast light on problems, above all on 
those of a religious-psychological nature. This, the first printed year- 
book of these congresses is dedicated to the problem which for us 
Orientalists, particularly for the Sanskrit scholar and Sinologue, 
is methodically the most important one. It treats the question which 
crops up time and again, whether the East and the West have the same 
basis of thought, and, in case East and West have set different problems 
and found different solutions, how the one may learn from the other 
or even accept the results of the other. 

Closely bound up with these fundamental enquiries is the current 
question as to the connection between religious and psychological- 
physiological problems. 

At the International Congress of Anthropologists and Ethnolo- 
gists which was held in London some months ago a general theme of 
discussion was the illumination and evaluation of magic religious 
ceremonies of various native races from the pathologist’s standpoint. 
(° Magic as Disease."’) 
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Thus the fifteen essays (or lectures) contained in these “ Eranos 
Annals” circle round the most urgent questions of orientalism, 
psychology, and pathology. 

The contributions given to these problems by different scholars 
from different fields and from different fundamental standpoints 
contain nearly every possible kind of answer. 

In his three articles, which alone fill almost one-third of the book, 
Heinrich Zimmer, the Heidelberg Sanskritist, argues that the same 
prototypes are the foundation of the poetry and the religious tradition 
of the East as well as of the West which latter changes from 
Antiquity, through the Middle Ages and down to modern times. From 
his wide reading he seeks to find examples for this, his guiding thought, 
in the legends and ceremonies of India, Babylonia, Greece, the German 
Middle Ages, down to the present with its psychoanalytic tendency. 

To the basic fact that differences of landscape and climate cause 
divergent historic development in various centres of culture, he 
only concedes the significance of variants within the same fundamental 
forms. _ 

Erwin Rousselle, the Frankfurt Sinologue, gives the problem another 
aspect. Under the general title: “ Seelische Fiihrung im lebenden 
Taoismus*’ he emphasizes more strongly than Zimmer the distinctive 
nature of the different cultures, and is inclined to rate the East 
higher than the West with regard to the working out of psychological 
problems, as the East has remained more undisturbed in jta historical 
development. Rousselle has therefore, like his teacher and predecessor 
Richard Wilhelm, humbly served his apprenticeship in the meditation 
sects of China and has been initiated step by step into the Taoistic 
exercises, 

The third Orientalist, the well-known research worker in Buddhism, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, offers a somewhat differently spiced contribution to 
this Eranos. She, too, emphasizes the distinctive character of the 
Oriental cultures. So in the article entitled ‘‘ Dhyana” (Jhana), 
“ Televolition” (Telepathy), and “Mensch und Kommunion” she 
emphatically calls attention to the differences between the Buddhistic 
meditation, contemplation, and prayer and the western methods. 
She gives a well-thought-out analysis of these ideas in early and late 
Buddhism, which characterizes Buddhism in its religious and ethical 
value. 

Friedrich Heiler, the scholar of comparative religion, limits his 
investigation chiefly to the history of Christianity, in a wide frame, 
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however, of Catholic, Lutheran, and Anglican Christianity and its 
earliest history, which was influenced by the Jewish, Egyptian, and 
Greek spheres of thought. In this way Heiler finds a broad enough range 
to disclaim a new fructification of the West by the far East, and points 
to similar productive ideas already contained in Christianity. 

His arguments are amplified, with specific details about the 
history of meditation and contemplation in Catholicism, by the 
article of the Church Historian at the University of Rome, Ernesto 
Buonaiuti, who however does not reveal his attitude towards the 
fundamental problem: East to West. 

R. G. Heyer from Munich expresses his views on this theme from 
the fundamental standpoint and even introduces the new question 
of the day. 

He entitles his treatise “‘ Sinn und Bedeutung dstlicher Weisheit 
fiir die abendlindische Seelenfiihrung” (Meaning and significance 
of Eastern wisdom for Western guidance of the soul) and explains 
that all esoteric doctrines, their cults and legends, do not convey 
absolute truth and knowledge but are expressions bound by time, 
place, history, race, and landseape, ‘‘ Das geheime Wort spricht zu 
jedem nur in seiner eigenen Sprache, also zu uns gewiss nicht oriental- 
isch, sondern europiisch-germanisch und christlich "’ (p. 223: The 
secret word speaks to everyone only in his own language, therefore 
to us certainly not Oriental but European-Germanio and Christian). 
To explain more clearly he adds a note, that “ der Wahn, bei anderen 
die Wahrheit erhalten zu konnen, der gleiche ist, wie die Idee, anderen 
(den Heiden) sie bringen zu sollen’’ (The delusion of being able to 
imbibe truth from others is the same as thinking it one’s duty to impart 
it to others (the heathen)). A pretty example of Indian wisdom follows ; 
he relates that an Italian, striving after Indian understanding, asked 
an Indian priest for a book on true knowledge. The latter handed him 
with an oracnlar smile—as being for him, the European, the most 
suitable form of knowledge—the Bible. 

The leading psychoanalyst C. G. Jung, again, takes up a different 
position towards the problem of East to West. He contributes to this 
book not a general exposition of his doctrines, which may be taken 
for granted as being familiar to the reader, but only the narrative 
of a single case from his practice. His patient was a woman whom he 
had helped to regain her physical and mental equilibrium. This 
narrative contains allusions to the East to West question. In the East 
this physical and mental unity has so far scarcely been disturbed. 
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Thus Jung confesses, on page 203, to have learnt from the East the 
art of “ laissez aller’’ (‘‘ Geschehen-lassen’), but adds that others 
in the West, e.g. Meister Eckhardt, have also recognized this. Never- 
theless, Jung, on page 214, closes his treatise with the words that “ wir 
im Westen trotz seiner sogenannten Kultur noch Barbaren und 
Kinder in bezug auf das Psychische seien ” (we in the West, in spite 
of its so called culture, are still barbarians and children as regards 
psychics). 

So much for the prolific Eranos on the problem which is the most 
important one to us Orientalists: the basic problem of the possibility 
and necessity of mutual influence of Kast and West. 

In all the essays we find over and above interesting sidelights 
on the second problem already mentioned, that of the connection 
between religious and physiological-psychological questions, 

Let us take a few examples from the contributions of the three 
Orientalistic colleagues, 

In his productive description of the eternal mytho-poetry, Zimmer 
lays special stress upon those essential parts of the myths and 
ceremonies which cast hight upon modern questions of psycho- 
analysis. India, who hardly ever tears asun der body and soul and who 
from ancient times up to the present day has busied herself with the 
understanding of the dark Saktis (vital powers which urge to propagate), 
is closely interested in the psychoanalytic question of the connection 
of the conscious with the subconscious and the non-conscious, and in 
the question of the unconscious abundance of all possibilities within 
us, India found the solution of recognizing and affirming the dark 
powers and of depriving them of their hidden danger by respecting them. 

From her studies on Buddhism Mrs, Rhys Davids makes a con- 
tribution to psychoanalytic investigation. In Telepathy, which was 
practised in early Buddhism, she reveals a peculiar psychic attitude, 
which cannot be classified under our usual ideas of meditation, con- 
templation, nor introversion but “ is an activity apart which represents 
an emotion not externully perceptible yet tending towards extraversion 
like the Jhina” (p. 105). 

_ Further Rhys Davids enriches psychoanalytic knowledge by 
describing the Buddhistic exercises, which are aimed not at practising 
feelings and putting them into action, but at controlling them. 

Shys Davids draws attention to a peculiar form of communion 
in the Buddhistic texts, when she designates it as a personal develop- 
ment (“ Werden-machen " p. 119) by which one’s own self strives 
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after and gains a communion of highly personal character with beings 
of other worlds (p. 129). Through her description of the unburdening 
of the soul by confession, which has its origin in Buddhism, and of the 
peculiar form of the Buddhistie prayer, Rhys Davids supplies further 
valuable contributions to psychoanalytic science. 

Rousselle casts a light on psychoanalytic questions through his 
Taoistic learning. In Taostic yoga, as in the Indian Kundaliniyoga, 
the sexual is not suppressed ; it is purified, subdued, but taken into 
account (‘‘einbezogen"’) by an occasional practice of meditation 
(p. 169). 

Thus a company is assembled at this Eranos with rich gifts which 
they bestow gladly, and Olga Fribe-Kapteyn, the hostess and editor 
of these annals, is right in allowing not only the company of two 
hundred assembled in August 1933 but also a wider public to share 
the gifta in this printed form. 





Verra Et VRORAGNA, ETUDE DE MYTHOLOGIE INDO-IRANIENNE. Par 
E. Besventste et L. Rexov. Cahiers de la Société Asiatique IIT. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1954, 

The authors have in this study notably advanced the interpretation 
of Indo-Iranian mythology. On pp. 177 fol. the result is given. In 
Avestan vr@ra has conserved the only original sense, that is 
“resistance”, neuter in gender. It was never personified. In the 
Reveda, vytra is a neuter substantive, the proofs of a masculine 
vrtra being insufficient. It was then personified. But even 80, Vrtra 
existed only in formule. In Iranian Vriragna was the god who 
destroyed resistances, and so gave victory. In Indian mythology 
Vrtrahan had originally this same character, but was later absorbed . 
by the hero Indra, become god. It is pointed out that the confused 
mythological texture has taken up three originally distinct themes, 
the victorious god, the dragon-slaying Indra, and the liberated waters. 
The interlacing of these motives differs in the Indian and Tranian 
developments. 

These conclusions are sustained by the exact methodical analysis 
of the Iranian data preserved in the Avesta and in other sources, 
and of the oldest Indian material. The method and the result are 
both satisfactory. The misty uncertainty of the original relationship 
of these figures can now be pierced. 
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Incidentally many details of Avestan texts are elucidated. So, 
Pp: 7, vacdvar-, p. 8, dakuée, p. 15 zaya-, p. 16 ds, p. 29 saoka-, p. 34 
tdrayna-, p. 37 vydmbura-, Pp. 42 ahura, p, 44 vydyana-, p. 50 yaona, 
P. 4 Avdyita-, p. 55 spacga-; and especially Cistd who ia interpreted, 
according to her situation and epithets, as “ goddess of ways "’, 
The interpretation of the expansion of Vriagna worship gains much 
from the consideration (pp. 68 fol.) of Hellenistic Artagnés, Armenian 
Vahagn, Chorasmian Aréayn, and Sogdian Vatayn (beside Vun yan). 
The recognition of “|g véridicité de la seule tradition iranienne " 
(p. 182) in regard to the Indo-Iranian form of the myth of Vrtrahan- 
Vr@ragna is the basis of the whole study and of the brilliant con- 
cluding synthesis. 
H. W. B. 


ARCHAEOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN Ars Tran. Bd. IV_-VI (1931-4), 
Herausgegeben von Enns Herzreip, Berlin Dietrich Reimer, 
Ernst. Vohsen, : 

The three volumes here noticed contain much of interest. Vol. iv, 
pp. 1-116, gives a study of all available evidence for the Saka 
immigration into Sistan and their settlement there, directed to show 
the historical background of the castle on the Kith j Khwadja. This 
castle is assigned on all grounds to the first century a.p. In the course 
of this historical study the sources are critically sifted. Their variety 

18. considerable : Greek, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Iranian, Arabic, 

Chinese written documents, legends, coins, and other archmological 

materials. For the vexed question of Yueh-chi, Ta-hia, Tocharoi, 

Arsi, it is stated on p, 27: «oh namensgleich oder nicht, die Tocharer 

kommen mit den Buat-si, and, on the other hand, ibid., it is denied that 


the Ta-hia are the Tu-h u-lo (of later authors). Neither of these points, 


however, can even here he considered proved, and they have been 


As to the now famous ars; (probably adjectival in usc in Dia 
two new discussions have recently been publi 


poss ibility, not hitherto 





and Pelliot in J... 1934. There is even a further 
pointed out, that dréi could be a form of Sanskrit arya-, as loanword 


~ ne part will perhaps not stand the test of time, Among the most 
interesting of the side issues are the interpretations of difficult passages 
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of Zoroastrian Pahlavi books, in particular those treating of legends 
orof geography. The complexities of the time of Gundofarr occupy 
pp. 91-116. The scantiness of the sources here permits only 
uncertain results, but the importance of the line of succession from 
uncle to nephew is stressed. The proposed identity (p. 96) of Vonones 
of the Saka coins with Vonones the Arsacid Great King seems very 
likely. 

In vol. iv, pp. 117 fol., a new inscription of Xerxes in forty-eight 
lines was published for the first time and was almost immediately 
re-edited by Benveniste and by Kent, so that we have three important 
commentaries on the new text. Happily (as Kent's notes suffice to 
show) no linguistic mistakes need be assumed in this inscription, 
We now have also abiyajdvayam in a still more recent inscription, 
hence here we shall no doubt read ahi < ya > Javayam, and a similar 
emendation is even easier in the miya < ya > saya of Darius. 
Arguments from these assumed linguistic mistakes, which bulk some- 
what largely here, cannot therefore be considered cogent. 

The assumption on p. 131 that Greek and Elamite spellings (or, 

ndeed, Akkadian for the North Iranian) suffice to give contemporary 
Persian pronunciation is surely delusive. Neither Greek nor Elamite 
could indicate the full Persian pronunciation in their scripts even if 
they heard the different phonemes. Armenian, which itself fails, is 
yet useful in some cases, and precisely for such a name as Darayavahué, 
to which Armenian Dareh corresponds more closely than Greek 
(lacking medial aspirate) or Elamite. In Armenian we have also veh, 
deh, nerseh with -A- (and Anahit in face of Akkadian an-na-i-tu beside 
a-na-ah-i-tu-"). 

Two details may be noted. On p. 128 the passage of the Karnimak 
with 96994095) 1s quoted. We should probably read apaik vas 
G8 aBd visast “wonderfully equipped with many things"; visdst 
as a derivative of the base sand-, sad-. Turfan middle Iran. has vys'st 
(4/1,, 9, 171). On the same page there is a discussion of the name of 
. Khizistin. Probably the development of uya was different from au, 
Hence wya > a, possibly through a stage with close 6, and this 
probably independently of au > 6. For Old Persian, Auwaja- would 

iffice. 

The inscription ascribed to Aryaéramna has caused much discussion, 
but the defence here offered against Schaeder’s criticism is not 
altogether calculated to remove all doubts. The few lines contain 
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unsatisfactory grammar, which the plea of “ unclassical * forms docs 


notexplain. Since Xerxes’ inscription seems to be in order, the analogy 


with that falls away. 

On pp. 140 fol. the inseription in Parsiy cursive script (“ Pahlavi ”) 
of Mil i Radkan is interpreted. The form tirést is on p. 145 considered 
to belong to a northern dialect which leads to the suggestion that the 
other words also should be read with northern forms. But as 
Benveniste has shown in BSL, 32, 88 £., tirest probably rests upon 
a form *tisrai satai and therefore js not dialectically distinguished. 

On pp. 147 f. the difficult inscriptions on silver vases are discussed. 

Vol. v, in addition to essays on history and prehistory, and a 
publication of seals, contains a reconstruction of the events and 
personalities of the famous conspiracy of Darius, from the mittedly 
Seanty and conflicting evidence. [t is suggestive and interesting, but 
one misses the conclusive proof. The note on Pp. 136 explaining Mtyr, 
Artyr is important : kahrér, to Armenian kah, kahavorem, and Arab.- 
Pers. gahraman. It is worth noting also that the word ww 
occurs in Karnimak, xvi, 2 (Antia), in the phrase Aaé dandkan ut 
frazinakin <= yt ~ Moen wt kundikin, It js evidently plural 
here: ka(r)hdn if the Frah. Pahl. gloss 4(y'5 1s correct. 

Vol. vi is occupied once more with the interpretation of Iranian 
legend and mythology, The data resemble pieces of a puzzle, but there 
is not the certainty here that all the pieces belong to the one puzzle. 
Myths seem ever capable of new explanations. A case in point may be 
noted. Whereas to Professor Herzfeld, Pp. 4, Vr@agna is an Urgott, 
identical with Indra, the recent careful and methodical study of 
Renou and Benveniste (Vrtra et Vréragna, passim, 1934) reaches a 
different conclusion, Hence the desirad certainty remains unattainable, 
This granted, the Present study has much to suggest. A peneral 
objection may be voiced : it is all too familiar that a book can be 
quoted to fit situations, and the more general the references, so much 
the more easily. Hence, adaptation of portions of the Gathas to the time 





of Darius by no means proves that they were originally so connected. - 


On the theory that Zarabustra conversed with Darayavahu’ and his 
father Vistispa, it has always seemed curious that they would seem 
to have spoken different dialects in which not only phonology but 
vocabulary was distinct. The evidence we have will fit into another 
frame, so that this theory cannot yet be deemed proved. There is 
throughout the discussion a vivid sense of realia behind the words, 
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which awakens one’s sympathy. On the particular problem discussed 
pp. 60 £., the land of G6pat, a further contribution is given above in 
this Bulletin. It is clearly not yet decided. | 

One protest is needed. It is curious that even yet the Indianization 
of things Iranian should still need to be opposed. One phonetic develop- 
ment which is assured by later dialects independently of graphic 
transmission is that Iran. wer- corresponds to Indian wr-, tir- (NPers. 
bar, barra, Skt. wras-, wrana-, Bal. guarm, Skt. drmi-, beside Avestan 
varana-). It is therefore regrettable to see here Varu-kria- replaced by 
Uru-kria- (Iran. voru- = Skt. vru-) and *a/iirta- (taken over from 
Hertel) in place of ahvarta-. Iranian phonology cannot always be 
regulated to fit Indian. Saka yeddaa- “old” < *zerta-, shows 
independence compared with Skt. jirna-, jiirna [Saka ysidaa- is to be 
translated “ yellow’, not “old” as Leumann gave, hence *zarita-]. 
In the case of the verb par- * fill” we find two Iranian forms (1) 
*parna- attested in NPers. sipari, Arm. spar with the usual -ar- 
in a disyllabic base, (2) prna-, as from a monosyllabic base, in Sogd. 
purn-, pun-, Mid. Pers., NPers. pur(r). Neither have the form of Skt. 
pirna with @. To p. 55: NPers. yusrau is unfortunately as ambiguous 
as the other forms quoted, since 6 before two consonants Is confused 
later with «: dsfat (Georgian osfet-i, Mid. Pers. ‘vst’t) > NPers. ustdd, 
as Ghrmazd > hurmuz. To p. 58, note 1; the MS. K. has 33) but 
Anklesaria’s edition gives 4) without note, Possibly TD. has only 
one stroke. This simplifies the reading. The etymology of (érin)vé] 
(from *vyaéah-), p. 51, must now be abandoned in view of Benveniste's 
discussion, BSOS., VII, 265 f., who rightly derives from the widely 
extended base vaig-. To the forms there discussed must be added 





Hefte 3-4 continue the essays to Ancient Oriental Archwology. 
H. W. B. 
Manicnaiscue HanpscHRirren pER Sammiunc A. CHESTER 


Beatry. Band I. Manichdische Homilien herausgegeben von 
H. J. Povorzxy. W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 19°44. 

The unexpected recovery of Manichean texts in Egypt naturally 
aroused great expectations. A first promise of these new texts was 
given in the publication of a few folios with valuable introduction and 
commentary by Schmidt and Polotzky in Fin Mani-Fund in Agypten, 
1933. The badly preserved Codices cannot easily be prepared for the 
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reader. Dr. Ibscher has explained the difficulties in a foreword to 
this volume, Here, however, we have the first edition of texts in 
Chester Beatty's collection, containing 96 pages of Coptic text. The 
state of the pages varies greatly—at times almost complete, but again 
entirely fragmentary, 

The contents of the present homilios comprise among other matter 
a sermon on “ The Great War” telling of the calamities expected 
throughout the world, the restoration of the ekklesia of Manikhaios, 
the coming of the “ Great King "’, and of Jesus to judge, then the 
destruction of the world and the ascension of the beings of light to the 
higher world, when the Primal Man becomes King of the New Aeon, 
The “ History of the Crucifixion” is, however, of still more particular 
interest. It narrates the story of the ekklesia from the death of 
Manikhaios to the death of Innaios, the second arkhégos of the com- 
munity of * Righteousness’, [py spite of the grievous lacuna the 
story can be vividly realized, and moves steadily forward to the time 
when Innaios heals the Persian king, and secures toleration for the 
followers of Manikhaios. Many matters of detail are of importance. 
The mention of Endkh, with the names of Sém and Sem on p. 68 is 
similar to that in the Turfan text. It is now recognized that the 
book of Enoch was deemed important by Manicheans also. There 
are also to be found additions to geographical knowledge. 

The volume is finely produced. The Coptic text, in the newly 
cut Coptic type, faces the translation. Notes are few, but happily 
appropriate, The work of the editor and translator has been exacting. 
The folios are hard to read, and the lacunm scriously interfere with 
the task of interpretation. The result, however, is a fine tribute to 
patient scholarship, 

Further volumes are announced, A second volume will contain 
part of the famous Kephalaia. Subsequent Manichean researches 
must depend largely upon these Coptic texts, but one is happy to 
see that they also confirm the value of our Central Asian fragmenta. 

H. W. B. 


Copices Avestict gr PauLavict BIB.ioruecar UNIVERSITATIS 
HArNieNsis, Vols. Ill, IV. The Pahlavi Codex K. 35, 
Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1934, 

The excellent publication of facsimiles in the series of Codices 

Avestici et Pahlavici, of which the two first volumes were noticed in 
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BSOS., VII, 704 (1954), is now continued with two further volumes 
containing the facsimile of the Datastin i Dénik, the Rivayat attached 
to it, and a second Rivayat, and in vol. iv the epistles of Manud¢ihr 
and the Citakiha of Zitspram, so far as these selections are preserved 
in the Copenhagen MS. It is well known that a fuller text of these 
selections exists in Bombay, of which a printed text is in my possession, 
through the kindness of Mr. B. N. Dhabhar. 

The high standard of the first two volumes is fully maintained. 
They are a pleasure to use. It is hoped that further volumes of this 
series will soon follow. 

H. W. Batey. 


Historre pes Croisapes Er pu Royaume Fraxc pE JERUSALEM. 
I. L’'ANaRCHIE MusvuLMANE ET LA Monancuiz Frangve. Par 
Rexé Groveset. pp. lxii + 698, 8vo. Paris: Plon, 1954. 
60 francs. 

The appearance of M. Grousset’s history of the Crusades is a 
considerable event in this field. In mere bulk it will, when the three 
volumes are complete, surpass the works of all his predecessors, in- 
eluding even Wilken and Michelet. It is exceedingly readable (with 
one reserve to be mentioned later), a feat which none of them was 
able to achieve, and yet it finds a place for every minute detail which 
has been recorded in the sources. It is not a mere recital of events, 


bn groups, analyses, interprets, explains, praises, criticizes, and 


rains before the bar of history, or in other words presents the 
ebindi of the Crusades as an organic whole, though at some expense of 
repetition. It takes into account the main results of critical research 
in the thirty-five years that have elapsed since the publication of 
Roéhricht’s classic surveys, and endeavours, in the light of M. Grousset’s 
Previous studies in Asiatic history, to assign their due weight and 
place to the oriental factors in the historical process. 

The two last-named aspects constitute the chief merit of the book 
from the strictly scholastic point of view. In his history of the First 
Crusade and the subsequent relations of the Crusaders with the Eastern 
Empire, M, Grousset leans heavily (as is only natural) upon Chalandon, 
and his handling of the oriental materials also marks a considerable 
step in advance. He perceives clearly the intricate interplay between 

franks, Muslims, and Armenians, the role of the latter in assisting 
the establishment of the Crusaders in Northern Syria being especially 
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well brought out. Minor details apart,’ it may be said that on the 
basis of the materials at present available fo Western scholars this part 
of the work could hardly have been better done, That a fairly wide 
field for criticism is stil] offered by certain of his assumptions casts 
no discredit upon M. Grousset, but must be laid to the charge of the 
deficiencies in orientalist research.* For the rest, he has made very 
thorough use of the historico-topographical studies of M. René 
Dussand, the fruits of which are to be seen also in the serjes of clear 
and helpful maps appended to the volume. 

ussentially, however, the book is not so much a detailed analytical 
study as a brilliant personal interpretation which. in aiming to present 
the history of the Crusades as an intelligible whole, takes the risk of 
occasionally laying itself open to criticism in detail for the sake of 
bringing out the broad principles, and it is rather on them that it 


those of the “Ager Sanguinis "*, He goes much farther than this. He js 
vividly conscious of the French nationality of the Crusaders, regarding 
them in a sense as forerunners of the present French occupiers of 
Syria,? and makes no attempt to conceal his sympathy towards them. 
He will have none of this modern notion, most strongly expressed by 
von Ruville, that the Crusades were Magnificent but wrong, even in 


States at the outset might only have made the struggle more bitter 


+ Eg. p. 72, the relations between Rudwin and Yight-Siyiin are not correctly 
stated ; p, 351, the capture of ‘Arqa must be dated in 1109, since Thn ‘Ammar waa in 
Tripolis until the end of March, 1108; p, 510, Tughtagin captured Rafaniya from 
Pons, not from the lord of Hims (see Stevenson, Pp. 98 and 101); p. 574, Balak b. 
Ortuq was not the governor of al-Athdrib ; Pp. 581, T-Ghazi is not “te Ghizi"; p. 507, 
the Egyptian attack on Jaffa was actually inspired by ‘Tughtagin. M. Grousset 
does Hot seem to have used Stevenson's The Crusaders in the East (Camb., 107), 
which would have been of service to him jn regard to many points of fact and 

* See, for a fuller tatement, my article “ Notes on the Arabic Materials for the 
saa of a wpa Crusades" in another Part of this number, 

¥en going so far as to draw a direct and Provocative parallel between Baldwin's 
colonization of Jerusalem by local Christians from Transjordan with the settlement 
of Armenians in Bairut by the French High Commissioner (p. 286). 
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and prolonged, without affecting the ultimate issue, does not enter 
into his calculations, and each successive check to the Crusaders 
receives the comment of a malheureusement, 

Into certain other features of his exposition it is rather the province 
of the Western medievalist to inquire; as, for example, the very strong 
emphasis laid on the evolution of the monarchy, and the recurring 
indictment of “ Crusading demagogy"’. There are, however, two 
features in M. Grousset’s selection and handling of the Western sources 
which force themselves upon the attention of every reader. In that 
perpetual struggle, familiar to all medievalists, between the conscience 
of the historian and the more romantic pages of the chroniclers, he 
has tried to make the most of both. Without allowing his narrative 
to divagate too widely from the path traced out by strict criticism, 
he is obviously more attracted to the lively and picturesque detail 
of Albert of Aix than to the plain matter-of-fact, not to say pedantic, 
chronicle of Fulcher, and many of his most expansive episodes are 
little more than transcriptions of the former (the Transjordan raid 
[p. 250]; the negotiations of Bohemond and Ghazi [pp. 397-9]; 
Baldwin's interview with Tancred at Edessa [pp. 451-8]; Baldwin's 
reception of Adelaide [pp. 300-1]; besides other details, e.g. for the 
siege of Sidon in 1108 [pp. 253-4]). A more questionable proceeding 
is his practice of quoting William of Tyre, not in the sober original 
(except occasionally in the footnotes), but in the romanced medieval 
French version known as L’Estoire de Eracles. This looks like a 
surrender to mere picturesqueness, and though it may strengthen the 
French atmosphere of the story, it seems difficult to justify on any 
grounds. Moreover, the constant jerking of the reader from the language 
of the twentieth century to the crabbed idiom of the thirteenth and back 
again, with the minimum of exposition, is disconcerting (to say the 
-least), and likely seriously to diminish the interest and pleasure of 
the book, at least to readers outside France. 





~ H. ALR. G. 


Le Message pu Parpon p’Apou'L ‘ALa DE Maarra. By M. 8. 
MEissa. sm. 8vo, pp.iv + 204. Paris: Geuthner, 1932. Fr, 20, 

Abu'l-*Ala’s Risdlat al-Ghufran, reintroduced to the learned world 

by Professor Nicholson some thirty years ago, has enjoyed a consider- 

able vogue in Oriental circles since Professor Asin Palacios attributed 

to it some influence in inspiring the Dirina Commedia. This somewhat 

adventitious interest has latterly tended to obscure the real importance 


; 
rail 
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of the work, unique in Arabir literature, and distinguished both by 
its qualities of style and language and by the audacity of its episodes, 
M. Meissa has made an attempt to adapt the book to the taste of a 
wider circle of readers in an abridged translation or analytical summary, 
omitting all the philological discussions engaged in by the denizens 
of Abu'l-‘Ala’s paradise, and adding numerous explanatory passages 
in the text. Since most oriental works of literature must either he 
presented in some such modified form or else remain unread and 
unknown to the educated public, this version is welcome ; although 
the explanatory passages, inserted as they are without any indication 
fo some extent interfere with the Sequence of the narrative. A brief 
but good account of the author and an interpretation of the work 
in the form of a preface add to the value of the book. 
H, A. RB. G, 
— 

PoLemics on THE Orioww oy tHE Fatiwt Cauipus. By Prince P. H. 

Mamour. 8vo, PP. 231. London: Luzac and Co., 1934. 15g, 

The author of this ingenious piece of special pleading has rendered 
4 doubtful service to the cause which he defends. In face of the 
Statements made in the Fihkrist, written in 988, and in al-Bérani’s 
Chronology, written in 1000, he maintains that “no historian before 
1011 wrote anything derogatory about the Fatimis' descent": an 
awkward remark jin Tabari’s history (iii, 2218) is discounted on 
absurd grounds as an interpolation: the conflicting statements as 
to the genealogy actually claimed by the Fatimis are met by an 
involved and unconvincing argument on copyists’ errors and substitu- 


All these, together with a host of other Points—some major, like the 
bland ignoring of historical realities in the remarks on the Caliphate 
on pp. 13-14, some minor, like the confusion of Jamal ad-Din Tbn 
Wasil with Jamal ad-Din al-Halabi on p, 188—destroy any confidence 
in the substance of the argument. Yet, for all these serious defects, 
something perhaps remains to the good. The examination reveals 
the hollowness of several arguments employed by anti-Fatimid propa- 
fandists (e.g. the #00d disproof of the story that ‘Ubaidallah was 


es _ 
sb 
i=. 
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impersonated at Sijilmasa by a Jewish servant), and the arguments 
for the official genealogy areset out for the first time. To this extent 
the book helps to clear the ground. 

H. A. R. G. 


KITAB AL-MURSHID Fri-Kuu. (LE GumpE D'OCULISTIQUE) de Muham- 
mad b. Qassim AL-GHirigi. Translated from the unique MS, 
by Max Meyernor, 4to, pp. 225. Barcelona, 1933. 

Tusrat AL-AnBAB (GLOSSAIRE DE LA MATIZRE MEDICALE MAROCAINE), 
Edited and translated by H. P. J. Rexavp and G. 8. Cou. 
8vo, pp. xxxv +2184 yo. Paris: Geuthner, 1954, Fr. 150. 

Ap-Dast0r a.-BiministaAx] (Le Formunamre ves HOPITAUX) 
d'lns Anri-Bayin. Edited by Pavn Spatu. Svo, pp. 80. 
Cairo: Inst. francais, 1933. 

Three medical works, each of which in its own way illustrates the 
virtues and the defects of “ Arabian” medicine. The first, produced 
in unusually sumptuous form and containing a translation of the 
ophthalmological section of a Spanish-Arabic work of the twelfth 
century, presents a remarkable picture of the advanced state of 
Muslim ophthalmological science (‘‘ Il faut descendre jusqu'au début 
du dix-huitieme siéele—remarks Dr. Meyerhof—pour rencontrer, 
enfin, ...un progrés notable laissant derriére lui les productions des 
Arabes ”’), but itself does little more than copy the ophthalmological 
treatises of the tenth and eleventh centuries at Baghdad. It would 
be an impertinence to praise Dr, Meyerhof's translation, which is 
completed by an excellent glossary of technical terms and index, 

The second, a Moroccan work of the seventeenth century, already 
twice translated into French from an imperfect text, shows the extreme 
conservatism of the Arabic writers on Materia Medica, differing as 
it does from its classical Arabic and even Greek predecessors mainly 
by substituting accessible substances for those no longer available. 
Since it offers, in consequence, “ less a list of synonyms than a glossary 
of succedanea,” its linguistic interest is greater than its medical 
importance, and the translators, besides giving an improved text based 
on the collation of four MSS., have supplied under each word a valuable 
repertory of philological and botanical notes. 

The third is a manual of prescriptions for use in the famous infirmary 
of Cairo by a Jewish physician of the twelfth century, and long 
remained a popular work. Unfortunately, Father Sbath has confined 
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himself to editing the text from an MS. of 1469 in his own possession, 
and it appears to be a very poor one. As there is no MS. of the work 
im the British Museum, it has not been possible to test this directly, 
but the fact emerges in the first place from the many emendations 
which he has thought necessary to make in the text (sometimes rather 
arbitrarily), and in the second place by a comparison of the prescrip- 
tions which it contains with the same prescriptions in the work of 
al-Ghafigi. Thus of two famous recipes for collyria, the “‘ Basilikon ” 
(Sbath 53-4, Ghafigi 28) is quite different in the two versions, and in 
the “ Riishana’i”’ (8. 53, Gh. 95) the former omits several ingredients 
and confuses the weights in consequence. Similar variations are 
found in the recipes for pastilles, sternutatories, ete. Some of these 
are undoubtedly to be explained by differences of practice, but in 
many instances they are clearly due to the carelessness of the copyist, 
and render the value of this edition of the text Very questionable. 
H. A. R. G. 





Revver pes Ervpes Istawiques. Publiée sous Ja direction de L, 
Massicnox, Tome VII (Année 1933), 4 cahiers, pp. 645. Paris; 
Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 

The present volume assembles, like its predecessors, a valuable 
and extensive documentation on a wide variety of subjects relating 
to the modern Islamic world. The study of the judicial institutions 
of North-West Africa is continued by the re-issue (with facsimiles) of 
the ganiins of the Rabyles of Algeria studied by Hanoteau and Letour- 
neux between 1859 and 1868 (1-44) and the conclusion of M. Paul 
Marty's exposition of the civil law administered in Moroceo (185-294), 

Egypt and the Middle East figure more largely than in former 
volumes. Professor Massé presents a full compte-rendu of the Second 
Congress of Muslim Women, held at Tehran in 1932, translated from 
the Persian journal [ran (45-142), and in a later part adds the transla- 
tion of the Resolutions passed at the First Congress, held at Damascus 
in 1930, and the additional resolutions passed at Tehran (417-423). 
The value of such a report, des pite its official tone, needs no emphasizing 
and it is to be hoped that it may be supplemented in due course by 
an analytic study of the movement in its general aspects. The same 
remark applies also to M. Henri Laoust’s Introduction to a Study of 
Arabic Education in Kgypt (401-352), which practically confines 
itself to an historical deseription of the syllabuses in the schools and 
institutions for higher education, exclusive of al-Azhar. 
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The analytic method is more in evidence, on the other hand, in 
a survey of the political and social evolution of the “Arab countries”, 
Syria, Palestine, ‘Iraq, and Arabia, by M. Louis Jovelet, to which 
the whole of the fourth part (426-645) is devoted, This article is of 
special interest as the first attempt at a systematic presentation, 
on the basis of an immense number of reported events, rumours, and 
expressions of points of view, of their currents of opinion and trends 
of social development since 1930. The extreme complexity of the 
factors now in operation and of the conflict of ideals is well brought 
out, as well as the limitations of the intelligentsia and poverty of the 
economic and technical equipment of these lands. In signalizing “la 
désordre de la pensée " as the true weakness politically of the present- 
day Orient, M. Jovelet undoubtedly puts his finger on the spot; 
on the other hand, he is equally right in insisting that criticism shall 
take into account ‘les intentions profondes des Orientaux, plus que 
les résultats, encore modestes, de leurs entreprises”. The violent 
post-war economic transformations and the effects of the intervention 
of Zionism are only sketched in briefly, but their importance is under- 
lined. In such a survey as this the noisy are apt to get more attention 
than they deserve, and some allowance must be made for this. More- 
over, in what may possibly be the only review of this meritorious 
article in an English journal, one ought not perhaps to allow certain 
statements and prejudgments in the exposition of British policy 
to pass unchallenged, though without questioning Mr. Jovelet’s 
sincerity... But to put matters on a broader ground, it may be 
questioned whether, in a scientific study whose business it is to keep 
close to primary materials, it is justifiable to introduce political 
judgments which are necessarily based on secondhand and imperfect 
information. 

M. Joseph Castagné’s article on “Le probléme du Turkestan 
chinois "* (153-184), exceedingly interesting in itself, suffers to some 
extent from the same kind of defect, being based entirely on Russian 





‘In matters of detail, M. Jovelet shows some surprising inaccuracies, e.g, : 

p. 441, n. 1—the Indian air-route does not touch Masqat; p. 444, n. l—of the three 
facts adduced to support a statement in the text, all are misapplied : the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's visit was in a purely private capacity during convalescence from 
an illness (M. Jovelet evidently does not read the Church of England journals '}, 
the ¥.M.C.A. building was the gift of an American citizen, and the Arab College gives 
its instruction by Arab teachers in Arabic throughout; p. 491, n. 4—Mr. Philby 
would doubtless be surprised to find himself described os “ représentant officienx 
de la G.B. aupria d'Tbn Séoud ". 
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and English newspaper reports, uncontrolled by direct personal 
contact. (A more recent account of the same events by an anonymous 
eye-witness from Hami will be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society for January, 1934.) 

The remaining articles consist of the first part of a summarized 
translation of ‘Ali “Abdarraziq’s work on the Caliphate, which resulted 
in the exclusion of the author from his religious office on its publica- 
tion in 1925, and is now made available to European readers for 
the first time (353-390) ; a translation of a short article by the late 
Professor Barthold (295-300) on the little-known sect of the Mar- 
waniya of Chitral and Kanjut, in which he expresses the hope that 
English investigators will make a further study of this group on the 
spot; some extracts bearing on the medieval history of Aleppo, 
translated by M. Jean Sauvaget from an MS. of [bn al-‘Adim's 
Bughyat at-Talah in Istanbul (391409) ; a note on the transcription 
of Kurdish in the Russian Armenian character (411-15): and a note 
on the history and administration of the Zawiya of Sidi Ben Ashir 
at Salé by M. Marty (143-159), 

H. A. R. Gune. 


PERsieNs MystikeR DscHELAL-Eppiw Ruy. Eine Stildeutung in 
drei Vortriigen von Gustay Richter, 8°, 77 Pp. Breslau 1933. 6s. 
As the title indicates the author in his lectures proposes to study 
the poetical style of Jalal ad-din's didactic and lyric works, With 
the aid of some Passages of sufficient length Dr. Richter tries to 
penetrate into the connection of the images as they come up to 
illustrate the intricate line of m ystic reasoning moving out of Time 
and Space. The author's observations (cf. Pp- 39-49) are evidently 
the result of a close study of the texts quoted by him, but his own style 
is unfortunately very remote from simplicity and only a privileged 
few will be able to appreciate the subtleties of his “ causeries ”’. 
He himself admits that “ it lay far from him to say in a popular way 
things which obviously must remain protected (geschiitzt) if they 
are to be understood in a strict order according to the highest 
exigency of the cognoscent spirit (erkennender Geist)”. Just an 
example of the authors’ conclusions (p. 64) :—Unter mvystischer 
Poeste ist bei Rumi ein literarischer Typus zu verstehen der die religié- 
sen Gegenstinde jn einer bestimmten, rhythmisch Veranlassten, 
iisthetischen Anschauung enthiillt und zum Zweck einer character- 
istisch-psychischen Haltung der telnehmenden Gesellschaft umdeutet,”* 
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Strained ee the filter of a foreign tongue it means :-—“ Under 
mystic Poetry in Rumi's (work) must be understood a literary type 
which reveals religious subjects in a certain aesthetic conception, 
~onditioned rhythmically, and retells them in view of a characteristi- 
eally psychie attitude of the society partaking (in the intercourse),”’ 
A further development of this painstaking formula is still less easy to 
assimilate. 





Y. MM. 


Encianp’s Quest or Eastern Trape. By Sir W. Fosrer. The 
Pioneer Histories. pp. 355. London: A. and C. Black, 1955. 15s. 

This history of English trade with the East is the history of the 
initiation of the British Empire. This important and engrossing 
subject has been treated with great skill by the author who, as president 
of the Hakluyt Society and former historiographer to the India 
Office, had exceptional qualifications for handling the annals of English 
enterprise. The materials were surely available in a handy form in 
such great collections as Hakluyt’s, Purchas’s, etc., but the graphic 
presentation of this mass of facts required the mastery of a great 

Very interesting are the chapters on Persia (1, 2, 3, 7, 17, 30, and 31) 
which give a complete picture of the English efforts to establish trade 
with that country, First, by a roundabout way through the White 
Sea and Russia, in the hope of the eventual extension of operations 
even to India (‘‘ The Moscow Co.” incorporated by a charter signed 
on 6th February, 1555). Then by competing with the other nations 
in the Eastern Mediterranean ports (“‘ The Levant Co.” founded on 
llth September, 1581). Then finally carrying the trade into the 
Persian Gulf as a further development of the activities of the East 
India Co., or more precisely of its Surat factory (towards 1619, and 
definitely since 1622). The possibility of a revival of the first route 
(in a modified form) was debated down to 1914; the Persian Gulf 
(now connected with Europe through Suez) still retains its Importance, 
but the war and the subsequent development of motor and air trafhe 
have created an entirely new situation on the Syrian and Palestinian 
seaboard, and on the ways first explored by the Levant Co. 

It would be a great help for the general reader if in the subsequent 
editions of this excellent book the author laid more stress on the 
general needs of England’s commerce, both as regards exports and 
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imports, and added some explanations as to the political situation 

and interests of the countries through which, and with which, the 

pioneers opened up trade in the sixteenth century. a 

A CHRONICLE oF THE Earty SAFAWIS BEING THE AHSANU'T-TAWARIKH 
of Hasan-1 Rind. Vol. II (English translation). Translated 
by C. N. Seppox. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No, LXIX. 
Baroda, 193-4. 

Mr. Seddon's edition of the Persian text of the Ahsan al-tawarikh 
was reviewed in this Bulletin, VIT, 2, 1934, pp. 449-455. The English 
~ concize translation ’’ is a welcome supplement to the original text, 
full, as it is, of facts, dates. and names. Mr, Seddon was certainly 
right in throwing overboard all the tedious embellishments, bombastic 
titles, similes, and verses, but here and there his translation looks 
more like a résumé and some useful details have been omitted in it, 
I take at random p. 3, where the alternate name of the Aq-dagh 
( 1G> Chichaklii) is left out; p. 97, “3,000 horse,’ left out 
"Or r nd “ clad in cuirasses "’ ("), ef. text, p. 462, UkL= 4 34>, 
probably for told ; Pp. 195, left out the mention that Dubaj was 
killed. In the description of Lepanto “three hundred ships *’ corre- 
spond to kashti-ha-yi bisyar of the original; the name of Don Juan 
left out under jts disguise (see previous review); p. 205, after 
Khdnashir (as the name is now Pronounced) the stage of Tiitiinsiz 
has been omitted - Pp. 208, Shah Tahmasp « thought all things 
unclean and often he would spit out [add: into the fire, or 
water] what he was eating”: the detail about the fire is 
unexpected for popular practices. The following translation (ibid.) 
casts an ummerited aspersion on the Shih: “when he drank, 
he drank to excess, He would dissolye nearly 500 tomans’ worth of 
opium in water.’ The text (p. 489), on the contrary, says that “ he 
Was extremely particular about not drinking wine and he [once ?] 
dissolved in water (Le. destroyed) nearly 500 tomans’ worth of 
opium”; p. 214, “ Howbeit, many Ghazis, who had dismounted 
were killed.” Tt js interesting to know that they had dismounted 
in order to cut off the heads of the enemies om yy sly 
and the situation is not clear without the detail that the Ottomans 
counter-attacked the (Ghazis. Consequently the readers of the 
translation will not be able to dispense altogether with the original, 
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The translation (pp. 1-214) is followed by extensive “ historical 
and general” notes (pp. 215-301) containing much valuable informa- 
tion culled out of such palmary sources as the Zafar-nama, the Habib 
al-siyar, the Sharaf-ndma, the Jahan-ard, the Bafner-nama, the Ta’ rikha 
Gilan (by “Abd al-Fattah Fimini), the Athar-i ‘Ajam, the Ta’rikh-i 
Rashidi, the ‘dlam-ara, the Haft-Igtim, and the less known Lubb al- 
tawartkh, Ta'rikh-i Qipchagkhani (1137 au.), Ta’rikh-i badi‘a, Shah 
Tahmasp's farmadn dated 1194 a.n. (see p. 272), the Travels in Central 
Asia by Mir ‘Izzatullah (1812), ete. The commentator does not use 
the Encyclopedia of Islam which would have rendered him service 
for many events and places, On the other hand the works of Charmoy 
and Barbier de Meynard can no more be quoted with confidence as 
regards details. 

p- 271 (ad 136). The Governor of Dizfil ‘Ala al-daula-yi Isma‘ili, 
or Ka‘nashi’, mentioned under 948 a.n., did not belong to the family 
of the Musha‘sha* which ruled in Huwaiza and of which the then 
ruler was Sajjad ibn Bakran (not Sajjadin), see W. Caskel’s interesting 
articles “* Kin Mahdi des XV. Jahrhunderts” in Jslamica, iv, 1, 1929, pp. 
78-93, and ‘* Die Walis von Huwezah”’, ibid., vi, 4, 1934, pp. 415-244. 
According to the Tadhkira-yi Shishtar, p. 35, Shaikh Muhammad 
Ra‘nashi was the son of the teacher of the Musha‘sha‘ princes, and he 
instigated Shah Isma‘tl to kill them. ‘Ala al-daula was a grandson 
of his, [The name Ra‘nash is not in Yaqiit's dictionary, but the 
‘dlam-ara, 72, says it was a village in the region of Dizfal]. Contrary 
to my previous supposition, the family of the Mar‘ashi sayyids (in 
Mazandaran and Shishtar) must be distinguished from the Ra‘nashi 
family. 

p. 289-290 (ad 194 and 196). Under the year 979 (26.v.1571- 
13.v.1572) in the description of the destruction of Moscow by the khan 
of the Crimea it is hardly right to translate wali, both with regard 
to the khan and the tsar, by the word “governor”, whereas it 
means ruler, 4b Die! (or Ss) is [Prince] Ivan Belski. ‘ye gd = 
Kolomna? Under the events of 980, Ivan the Terrible is called in 
the original Kinnaz [Russian kniaz “ prince”] Ivan, known as Ulugh 
Beg [usual Turkish title “ Great Prince’? of Russian Tsars]. The 
place of the Russian victory was on the river Lopasnia, of which 
name li. or (+ seems to reproduce the second part (Soloviev, 
History of Russia, vol. v, ch. 5). 

p. 293 (ad 204). The state prison of Qahqaha lay certainly west of 


te 
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Ardabil, probably in Qaraja-dagh for the garrison consisted of the men 
of that district, and it took Isma‘ll two days to arrive from Qahqaha 
at Yaft (on the Qara-su). 

In the previous review attention had been drawn to the difficulty 
connected with the transcription of Turkish names. The Indian 
tradition which the translator invokes in his Preface is very often 
faulty and needs a drastic overhauling. Raverty, without compunction 
wrote Altamsh instead of Il-tutmish. but we cannot nowadays acquiesce 
in p. 2, Virmash for Vermish ; p. I, Gusil for Giizel, or rather Gazal 
(so in Persian Turkoman dialects); p. 41, Yapalan for Qaplan, and 
@aytams for Qayitmas : p. 63, Artughral for Er-Tughril; p. 74, Bighlu 
for Biyighlu ; p. 109, Urkamz for Orkmdz “ he does not get frightened, 
does not shy”, and Ula for Ulama, or perhaps Ulama (for the alif 
in 4«¥4), as in many Turkish names, may be only a mater lectionia) ; 
Pp. 112, Ughalan for Oghlan and Ughali (!) for Oghii ; Agqcha Sigal for 
Sagal “ greyish beard; p. 134, Qardwali for Oaracruli (from geara’ul 
“sentry ""); p. 183, Ur Khan for Orkhan ; p. 294, Sulag (“* watered *’) 
for Solag (“ left-handed, or archer "). All the names like ea eal. 
must be read khanum, sultanum, with Turkish -um “my ” as attested 
by the contemporary travellers, such as Olearius, pp. 8 and 9, 
musammat 18 no personal name, but means simply “the above 
mentioned "', ; 

The geographical names, especially in Northern Persia, Trans- 
caucasia, and Armenia, written in unsuitable Arabic script, cannot 
be read unless known beforehand, Many of them ought to be checked : 
Pp. 2, Bughrii read Baghray Pronounced Baghrow - Gurgan probably 
Kargan (village in Talish) ; Dunya Char very probably Dindchar : 
Pp. 5, City of Sabz read Shahr< Sahe « Green City’; p, 12, Qizil-Usun 
read Qizil-Uzdn (* Red River", as confirmed by Mongol Hulan-Méren 
in the Nuzhat al-quliih) ; p. 102, Sard-Qumish read Qamish (* Yellow 
Reeds *’, not “ Yellow Silver" (p. 259) for “silver” is giimiish) ; 
p. 157, Kiker Chang read Griigdrchin (* Pigeon Castle “)3 Dp. 112 


(163), aS 4 9!3—there are no K.rkh in that part of Persia, but 


several Karaj elk ' P. 155, Béargiishat (lies on the Kur, down- 
stream from Ganja); p. 136, Uskiiya; p. 138, Saraband, between 
Burijird and Sultaniya; p. 145, Khundliq read Khinalug; p. 143, 
Zakam and Giram — Dzaghn [better than Dzegam, of which place I 
first thought] and Gremi; p, 145, (ita read Qaytag (west of Darband) ; 
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p. 147 (275), Filan is the village east of Shaki Filiflan < Fil-i Filan 
(very important for the identification of an ancient people); p. 149, 
Chapni Turcomans; p. 155, kiss Div-eli “ the country of Dav 
(Dao), most probably Tao on the upper Chorokh, not Davélii (p. 277) 
near Erivan, which lay entirely outside Quarquaré’s dominions ; 
p. 157, read Tergever and Mergever ; p. 205, Yajat, read Yajt; Urshag, 
read Arshag; Chaman-i Sarii Qumish read Saru Qamish (cf. above) ; 
Chaman-i miyana~i qubba read “ he pitched the dome (qubba) of his 
tent on the meadow of Miyana; p. 210, Pilangin read Palangan. 

Tt would have been a great convenience if on the margin of the 
translation were found references to the pages of the original, and if 
the book had an index. Even now the publication of an index in- 
corporating the necessary corrections of names would be highly 
desirable. Only then, for example, would the conspicuous role played 
in contemporary politics by each separate Turkish tribe be evident. 

But Mr. Seddon has already put his readers under a great obliga- 
tion by facilitating the use of the Afsan al-tawdrikh. Particularly 
the historians will be thankful to him for freeing them from purely 
philological cares. 

On p, 141 (trans. p. 66) Hasan-i Riimli mentioned vol. vi of his 
history. This part, supposed to be lost, has happily been rediscovered 
among the Leningrad MSS. by Dr. Hinz (Berlin) who is going to write 
on its contents. Meanwhile he has published an able essay on the 
reign of Isma‘il IT, M.S.0.S., xxxvi (1933), pp. 19-100, in which he 
has utilized the text of vol. vii edited by Mr. Seddon. 

P.S.—The word Jls=ié which puzzled me in my first review 1s 
surely Persian “ (horse) with a long mane”. On the other hand for 
the word olum I find a confirmation in Ch. Marvin's book on the 
Russian campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans, 1880, 
p. 112: “ We reached the ferry of Goodri Oloum, on the River Atrek. 
The word Oloum means a ferry, or crossing. As the banks of the 
Atrek are steep and precipitous every locality offering a descent to a 
ford has appended to its name the word Oloum.” ee 
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A History or tHe Grorcian PEop.e. By W. E. D. Autes, with an 
introduction by Sir Dexison Ross. 429 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1932. 31s. 6d. 

Mr. Allen is a very able writer and his gift of creative imagination 
is clearly attested in his presentation of the Caucasian geography 
(chaps. i and v), the entertaining and penetrating comparison of Georgian 
and Trish national features, the antithesis of the hedonistic Georgians 
and the “ martyr” Armenians (pp. 71-4), ete. Mr. Allen has been 
captivated by the lovable traits of the Georgian ‘character, but his 
natural sympathy has not rendered him blind, and when necessary 
he is not afraid of stating the more bitter part of the truth (pp. 103, 
105, 164, 170, 187, 282-8, 332, 347, 349, 356), 

As the motto of his historical part the author has adopted Spengler’s 
saying: “ Nature is to be handled scientifically, History poetically.” 
We know how often such a flippant discrimination between “ historical 
spade-work ” and “ historical vision” leads to a substitution of 
Politics for History. In Mr. Allen’s case the doubtfy] principle entails 
no particular harm for his Boolss II and IT chiefly resume the data 
of Brosset’s amazing “ spade-work Histoire de la Géorgie, St. Peters- 
burg, 1849-57. He does it certainly with his usual talent, suffice to 
quote his short but excellent comparative characteristics of the two 
Davids, homonymous friends and co-regenta of the Mongol times 
(p. 114). Only occasionally the natural facility of the author's pen 
leads him to some affectation (p. 181, the phrase about “the South 
Sea Bubble *’). 

For the early period of Georgian history no trace of utilization 
of J. Marquart’s essential works is found in the book, and it is ‘a pity 
that the author, who was helped by Georgian scholars, could not 
acquaint his readers with the results of the general overhaul of the 
Georgian history by the greatest living authority Professor 
Javakhishvili (Tiflis), | 

The historical part stops at the moment of the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire in 1801. Here is not the place to discuss 
the controversial theory about the exact juridical qualification of 
this historical event. Speaking of the treaty of 1783 by which King 
Trakli acknowledged Russian sovereignty Mr, Allen very soberly 
(p. 210) attaches more importance to “ the blank reality of the position 
into which Trakli, by force of circumstances, had been compelled ”*! 

“Lae pe 1563 when A. Jenkinson was in Shamakha he received a message from 
Eeccar eg th ee WhO, sorely haramed by both Turks and Persians, was deairoas 
of securing the Tear's aid, and Jenkinson encouraged him to send an envay to Moscow, 
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than to the subsequent interpretation of the obligations contracted. 
However Mr. Allen once occasionally (p. 315) uses the term “ Russian 
conquest '’ which is not supported by the facts. For the sake of 
historical completeness the author ought to say a word about the 
negotiations having preceded the changes in 1801. King Georgi’s 
instructions to his plenipotentiaries sent to St. Petersburg (dated 
7th September, 1799) ran as follows: “ Place my kingdom and my 
possessions . . . not under the protection of the Imperial throne but 
give it to Its full power . . . so that henceforth the kingdom of Georgia 
should occupy within the Russian Empire the same position as the 
other provinces of Russia.’’ In the note presented by the Georgian 
plenipotentiaries in April 1801 it is said: ‘‘ The nobles, clergy and 
people of Georgia desire once for ever . . . to become subjects of the 
Great Russian Empire acknowledging the Emperor of all Russias 
as their own inborn (prirodny) Sovereign and <Autocrator” etc. 
Apropos of the Russian affairs, it would be just that in chapter xxvi 
(‘* The slave trade; decline of the population”) be mentioned art. 
93 of the Russo-Turkish treaty of 1774 by which the Sublime Porte 
took an obligation with regard to Georgia and Mingrelia “ solemnly 
and forever to renounce the tribute of young boys and girls’. Equally 
(p. 183) the author speaking of Peter the Great says: “ The uncouth 
bully had more genius than all his successors who for the next two 
centuries gloomed upon his Will.’ One cannot let this occasion pass 
without expressing a pious wish that the story of the famous Will— 
a notorious forgery of Napoleonic times and no more quoted by 
historians—should finally cease to be mentioned en passant as an 
axiom, 

Book IV (‘‘ The People and the Power”) which as the author 
says was completely “ revised and recast’ by a collaborator of his, 
is in fact a direct résumé of Professor Javakhishvili’s History of Georgian 
Law (as shown by Mr. Avalishvili in the Slavonic Review, July 1933, 
p. 225). However the fact remains that in this part of the book the 
original author's wide erudition has now become available in a Western 
tongue. The facts are new and interesting. 

Geography, History, and occasionally Politics, are the best parts 
of Mr. Allen’s work. He had evidently more difficulties in dealing 





with Literature, Religion (p. 206: “the vastness of the mfluence ~ 


enjoyed by the Churches during the Middle Ages .. . is a monument 
to the credulity, to the intellectual laziness and to the pathetic kindhi- 
ness of the human mind “’), Art, and even Archeology. In the absence 
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of responsible ground-works on such subjects it is an ambitious enter- 
prise to reconstruct a Zeneral picture out of Scrappy European materials 
hardly admitting of an integration, A few Pages on the positive 
characteristics of the Georgian language would be welcome to a general 
Treader who, on the Contrary, will only be baffled by the doubtful 
Passages on the derivation of Caucasian names (pp. 21-32, 368-9) 
which are far from representing accepted views, Mr. Allen’s transcrip. 
tion of Georgian names does not reflect the essential opposition 
of Georgian aspirates and ejectives (p'/p’, tt’, kk’, ete.) but 
is sufficient for a £eneral reader. 

At the end of the book (pp. 359-393) are found Bibliographical 
hotes with many valuable indications, especially of the present-day 
literature in Russian and Georgian. However this Bibliography is by 
far not so thorough as for instance that of H. F. B. Lynch's Armenia, 
and not devoid of omissions and misunderstandings : (p. 373: G, 
Khalatyantz (not J. Kalatyantz 1) published his work on the Armenian 
Arshakids not in the Trudy Vost. Ndeleniya but in the 7 rudy Lazarev- 
skago Instituta « P. 390: Yaqit is called « Yakuti, ibn Abd "Allah 
(el-Bakuli} ", with an evident confusion of Abi ‘ Abdallah Yaqit (13th 
century) with ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Yakati al-Bikuwi (15th century). 

The book is beautifully illustrated ' Most interesting are the 
drawings of the Italian priest Castelli (17th Century), which the Bib- 
lioteca Communale of Palermo has so unselfishly allowed the 
author to reproduce. One is sorry not to find in the book any 
particulars about Castelli and his stil] unedited manuscript. The maps 
are very helpful and to Prepare them Mr. Allen must have gone to 
a good deal of trouble. 

There are many slips throughout the text, both in spelling and in 
matter. To quote only some examples :— 

P. 15. There are no proofs for the Aryan origin of the Urartian 
dynasty and aristocracy, P- 17. The names KURD and 
SARDUCHOT since Nildeke have been treated separately, p, 30, 


Armenian names given in the misleading western form ; 
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read Masgut (not Maskrat !), p. 119. Arghun was the nephew 
(not the uncle) of Abagha, p. 120. It is hardly accurate to call 
Olieytii and Abi Sa‘id ‘* petty Muslim rulers”. p. 136. The 
caption of the picture seems to be wrong. p. 160. From Yedi- 
kulé one does not see Thrace! p- 168. Read: Iskandar 
Munshi instead of the irritating Munyi. p. 185. Okzakov, 
read: Oczakov (pronounce Ochakov)! p. 185. Russians did not 
struggle in Mazandaran! p. 190. Kara-Kaituk, read: Qara- 
qaylag. p. 327. “ Shulaverdian ” battle-axes is a mistake : 
Mas‘idi, Muruj al-dhahab, I, 75 (not I, 461) refers not to the 
town of Shulaveri but to the people Siyawurdiya, in Armenian 
Sévordikh who lived in the neighbourhood of Shamkhal, etc. 
However to write a perfect book on Caucasian lands js still an 
impossibility. Who among the living authorities would be equally 
at home in the three fields composing Transcaucasia, namely Georgia, 
Armenia, and Muslim territories, (to say nothing of Ciscauncasia !), 
We must not therefore stint our applause to the author 
on his achievement. He has produced a book in which In a 
convenient, and often eloquent, form a great number of recondite 
facts have been popularized. If used with due caution the book will 
render services even to scholars. 
V. Mrxorsxy, 


- — 


Tue Book oy Instruction in rue ELEMENTS oF THE ART oF 
AstroLocy. By Apsi'.-Rayyin MvuBwAMMAD IBN AHMAD 
AL-Birtxi. Written in Ghaznah, ap, 1029. Reproduced from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 8349. The Translation facing the Text by 
R. Ramsay Wricur. pp. xviii + 333 + 333-48, London: 
Luzac & Co., 1934, £2 3s. 

Le présent volume contient une premiére édition du kal-tafhim 
de Bérini dont les bibliothéques occidentales et orientales possédent 
nombre de manuserits et qui avait été, il y a plus de 25 ans. briavement 
analysé par E, Wiedemann. Il faut savoir gré au regretté R. Ramsay 
Wright d'avoir mis tant de soins A la traduction et A explication de 
ce texte capital et de l'avoir rendu accessible A Vintérét des lecteurs. 
En fait, le kal-tafhim appartient & la longue série d’ouvrages du 
grand savant qu’est Bériini et nous fait connaitre un nouveau cdté 
de son vaste esprit. On y trouve l’éhauche de toutes les idées que 
Berini a traitées dans ses autres livres déja connus. Un chapitre 
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entier (§} 269-323) contient un exposé de la chronologie (ef. al- 
athdr al-bagiya, éd. Sachau), un autre ($§ 324-346) donne tine description 
de l'astrolabe (ef. kal-isti ‘ab, Brockelmann, i, 476, no. 6). Les 
références nombreuses ayant trait A ln terminologie mathématique et 
astronomique indoue appartiennent au domaine que Bériini a traité 
dans son livre sur l'Inde ; enfin I'excellente classification des matidres 
qui n’a pas de pareille dans les livres qui traitent du méme sujet, 
rappelle la disposition du L.al-saydana® et du k jamahir al-jawidhir2 Sans 
doute les points de contact avec Ip Qdniin Mas‘idi, couvre capitale 
de Bériini qui attend encore son éditeur, ne sont pas moins nombreux, 

Avec tout cela Je k.al-tafhim posséde un caractére particulier, 
C'est un manuel qui ne prétend pas donner les résultats de recherches 
nouvelles, mais veut exposer d'une facon systématique et condensée 
toutes les données d'une science. L'objet principal du livre est 
lastrologie, mais pour fournir les bases & cette science Bériini trouve 
nécessaire de traiter en détail Jes Principes fondamentaux d'autres 
disciplines telles que la géométrie, l’arithmétique, l'astronomie, la 
géographie physique et la chronologie, Les problémes de chaque 
discipline sont traités sous la forme de questions et de réponses. J'ose 
dire que l’exposé de Bériini est le plus clair et le plus Iucide et quill 
sera désormais un manuel indispensable & tous ceux qui cherchent des 
renseignements queleonques dans ce domaine de la science musulmane. 

Le texte du kal-tafhim pose un probléme délicat que |'éditeur a 





texte arabe; elle en différe souvent et est caractérisée par nombre 
d‘additions. Tl semble que cette traduction amplifiée est due A Bérfini 
Iui-méme. Car autrement les Variantes ne se laissent pas expliquer. 
Notons que le texte du k.al-saydana existe également en arabe et en 
persan; cependant dans ce dernier cas Ja traduction persane est trés 
abrégée, 

R. Ramsay Wright a reproduit le texte d’aprés le beau manuserit 
Brit. Mus. Or. 8349, daté de lan 839 de I'Hégire. Dans les notes qui 
accompagnent la traduction jl mentionne les variantes importantes 
es tant pe par Brockelmann il faut ajpouter: Téhéran, mMedijleas, no, 150 et 

* Cf. M. Meverhof, Das Vorwor! zur 7 4rini (Quellen und & 

Fur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften ots nad fo S madtig eeu oe 
OLA. 1034, 537-541, 


: Cf. Fr. Krenkow, Jalamic Culfure, vi, 4 (1932), 528 euiv. «t ibid., vii, 3 (1035), 
464 suiv, | 
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des autres mss. et notamment de la version persane. Comme il le dit 
dans la préface, la traduction a été faite primitivement sur le texte 
persan, et malgré la collation avec le manuscrit arabe reproduit nombre 
d'incohérences ont subsisté. Ce procédé n'est pas trop heureux et ne 
facilite pas le contréle de la traduction. Les divergences entre. le texte 
et la traduction anglaise sont souvent trés grandes (cf. p. ex. p. 164, 
§ 272) et & maint endroit on se demande si la traduction suit le texte 
persan ou si elle est simplement erronnée. Donnons quelques exemples : 


p. 43 (§ 120): IGE als Won. tye Pg hee 


“Tt contains within its interior objects whose movements are 
different from those of the sphere itself.’ Le texte arabe signifie : 
~ (La sphére) comprend dans son intérieur des choses qui ne se 
meuvent pas de par leur propre nature comme le fait la sphére (mais 
le mouvement de ces choses est un mouvement dérivé).” p, 45 supra : 
Chal cd Seal dh O58 oils OY We lal oS of Ue oy 
44) bs “‘ But it is possible that it is a body like the other spheres, 
otherwise its existence could be demonstrated, and that to apply this 
name to itisan error’. Le texte arabe signifie : ‘ Mais (le premier Moteur) 
ne doit non plus étre considéré comme un corps; en effet il y a de 
cela des preuves approximatives. II en résulte que c'est inexact 
de l'appeler sphere.” p. 45 infra: 3 V4) YI Sole Oly lll “Gb 


cla fe. (leg. “S-4)) lee!) Ss CL! “For water while it shares 
with earth in having a certain weight and in falling as low as possible 


in air[sie)”. p.46 supra: Labo ly gis JdF LS ps ely... oll Cy 
Mee oN xd Gd Ts MEY UU leet Ye ante! 151 oll, cla gh 


“Moreover water... sinks into the interstices thereof, and there 
becomes mixed with air, and as a result of the intimate contact 
becomes suspended in the air. When air escapes to the outside the 
water regains its natural state.” Le texte arabe se traduit: “ Quant 
4 l'eau... elle s’enfonce dans les parties (de la terre) qui sont ébranlées 
et sont mélangées avec de l’air; lorsque l'eau s‘appuie (de toute sa 
force) sur |'air qui remplie les interstices, elle arrive & y entrer pendant 
que lair en sort.” p. 55 (§ 138): elell Gl oy “have already 
been discussed *’ au lieu de “ ont une valeur relative’. p. 162 (§ 270) 
awdé'il “ predecessors "’; plutét: “ les anciens ”. 

Les notes explicatives qui accompagnent le texte sont quelquefois 
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trop laconiques. On désirerait des références plus abondantes aux 
publications modernes (cf. p. 165 et 172 an sujet des Harraniens) et 
notamment aux sources erecques, ce qui aurait aidé & préciser le sens 
exact de certains termes techniques. Aussi est-il A regretter que 
louvrage ne soit pas accompagné d'un index de tous les termes qu'il 
contient. Peu de textes se prétent autant a l'étude de la terminologie 
des sciences exactes chez Jes Arabes que le kaltafhim. 

Malgré ces petits défauts d’ordre purement méthodique le travail 
est une précieuse contribution A I"histoire des sciences dans |’Islam 
et il faut savoir gré A ceux qui ont assumé la tache d’éditer cette ceuvre 
posthume d’un grand savant.1 

Pav. Kravs. 
SUMMA PHILOSOPHIAE oF AL-SHAHRaSTANi: Kitab Nihiyatu ’l-Iqdim 
fi ‘ilmi ‘I-Kalim, Edited with a translation by A. Gurmnaume. 
PP- Xv + 173,514. Oxford University Press (Humphrey Mil- 
ford), 1934, 45, 

Students of Islam will congratulate Dr. Guillaume on having 
finished this book and will thank him for it; it is a solid piece of 
work, well done. There is nothing to add to what was said about the 
text in an earlier review (Bulletin, vi, p. 1019): there may be six mis- 
prints, all minor ones. Apart from the subject the book is difficult, 
for several reasons. The author's method js indirect, his argument 
eddies round the subject, ‘pproaching it now from one side, now from 
another. He states the views of his opponents sometimes singly and 
sometimes in groups and, as he is not careful to make clear whether 
he is speaking or quoting someone else, it js easy for the reader to 
lose his way. Sometimes also he dors not finish his argument neatly, 
but leaves it with a ragged end, 

Al-Shahrastini was a big man, an acute thinker, and singularly 
free from prejudice, This book gives the philosophical foundation 
of Islam; in it the author condemns many errors, often giving the 
names of their authors, Now Bishr al-Marisi was the bad boy of 


* Cf. le nécrologe de R. Ramany Wright par M. R. Born dans J RAS. 1934, p. 216 suiv, 
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Religion was a real thing to this man; it is refreshing to hear 
him declare that the best proof of God is man’s need of him. “‘A man’s 
own need is more apparent to him than an external potentiality’s need 
of a necessary ”’ (50/125). The statements of his faith are often noble 
and inspiring. His view of man’s duty is a paraphrase of : “‘ When 
you have done all that is commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants for we have done that which it was our duty to do.” 

In addition to editing the text Dr. Guillaume has interpreted it. 
He has translated the first two chapters almost in full and given 
of the rest a summary which varies from a translation to the barest 
epitome. The version is easier than the original. The mixture of 
translation and summary enables the reader to follow the argument, 
though here and there he may have to refer to the Arabic to explain 
some phrase, A few corrections may be suggested. 

p. 44/105 for JS) read J\s:l) and translate: Muhammad ibn 
al-Haisam laboured at all the problems of anthropomorphism till he 
reduced the divergence to what could be discussed and was not nonsense, 
except that of phenomena. He left that on the first loom, ie. un- 
changed, following his master (cf. Milal, p. 83, Il. 9-14). 

p. 23/48. Because what he does is more perfect than what he does 
notdo. ead > What can act is more perfect than what cannot act. 

p. 131/410. The Mu‘tazila held views, etc. Read : The Mu'tazila 
have a theory about pain. According to al-Ash‘ari it can happen only 
by God's decree, | 

p. 107/523 conversations, but they do not determine, etc. Read : 

Often we call them psychic conversations, metaphorically or really ; 
but they are suppositions connected with the expressions on the 
tongue. 

In several places the variant in the notes is translated, not the 
text. Twice the text is tacitly corrected ; on p. 89/257 Abu’l-Husain 
stands rightly for Abu *l-Hasan. 

Chapter 17 deals with the moral law, so right and wrong are better 
suited to the subject than honourable and base, which stand in the 
title and elsewhere in the chapter. Other suggestions are :— 

p. 5/13 in finitude; read: by a finite quantity. 

p. 12/29 twice that of the moon; read: many times that of the 
moon. ‘ 

p. 31/69 the one does not destroy the other; read: he is never 
without this. 


VOL. VI. Fant 4. 65 
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p. 43/103. Hashimiyya; the variant Hishamiyya is right. 

p. 60/151, Juhm is a slip for Jahm. 

p. 101/303 al-Kilabi; read - al-Kullabi. 

p. 104/311 whether the words ; read > whether the sense underlying 
the words... | 

p. 118/369. The mind cannot rest entirely at ease as to the neces- 
sity of the vision ; read: The mind is not entirely satisfied with the 
answer to these (difficulties). 

Pp. 187/428. ‘Adhimim; read: ‘Adhiman. 

These proposed changes may amount to half & page, a very small 
proportion of the book. 

This book took twelve years to Prepare ; a quick reading with an 
eye on a review has not done justice to the labour involved. 

: A. 8. T. 


Krras av-Sunt« 11-Ma‘rar Duwat au-Muno.. By au-Maxrizi. 
Edited by M. Mustara Zrapa. PP. Xvili + 261. Egyptian 
Library Press, Cairo. 1934 

Part of this book has been well known for years through the transla- 
tion by Quatremére. The first part now published in the original is 
less important because it is only a compilation ; still, it is nice to 
have it, especially as it is printed from the anthor’s autograph with 
his own corrections. ‘The editor has done his work carefully and 
well, with frequent references to the Khitat of al-Makrizi, Kalkashandi, 
the historians of the Crusades, and to modern works, Fyll use Is made 
of the translation and notes by Blochet, which are buried in the 


= 


Revue de U Orient Latin. The type is food, the Printing good, and 
misprints creditably few. 

The subject matter is like many other chronicles. It would seem 
that at times the author was bored and did his work perfunctorily, 
taking a fact here and another there without troubling to work them 
up into a story. There is not much new in this book. Tt gives a full 
account of the squabbles of Saladin’s descendants, but that is dull 
_Teadmg. Yet there is much of interest. In 4.4. 612 the Jacobites 

could refuse to receive the government's nominee as patriarch, though 
the see had to remain Vacant for nineteen years. In 604 a descendant 
of the last Fatimid caliph died in gaol, Permission was given for a 
grand funeral so Ismailis came from all oy 


| er Egypt, The government 
seized all the prominent ones, the rest fled, and that was the end of - 
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the sect in Egypt. It is a surprise to find that the sect of the Karra- 
_miyya still existed in 575, 

Some light is thrown on social conditions. We hear of a court 
jester, attempts to restrict the sale of beer, forced loans, and of money 
borrowed by the sultan from amirs who were repaid by bills on the 
poll tax of the following year. 

It will be a great disappointment if Dr. Ziada is not able to publish 
the rest of this text. 

A. 5. T: 


Kurran Al-Zanrka. By MvnamMMap tan Diawip au-Isranint. Edited 
by A. R. Nyxu and Ipranm Togin. pp. viii, 406. University 
of Chicago Press. 11s. 

A few pages of this book were printed in the Recewil des Textes 
Inédits concernant [Histoire de la Mystique en Pays de Islam. It is 
odd that the editors do not mention this, especially as in a note to 
p. 66, |. 18, they suggest as an emendation a reading found there. 
It is hard to understand Professor Massignon’s enthusiasm for this 
author’s prose (Passion d'al-Hallaj, i, 169 ff.) because much of it is so 
clumsy as to be almost unintelligible. Here is a specimen :— 

He wants his friend to be generous in associating with one who, 
he knows, will love him, that this may be a cause for him of associa- 
ting with him and a facilitation of the path to companionship with 
him. And when his love takes possession of the soul of his beloved 
and he perceives a response in him, and entrusts his guiding to him, 
none of his affairs are an obstacle to him in getting this because he 
loves him and helps him. 

He can tell a story but here he is probably quoting. The book 
is an anthology of love poetry, arranged according to subjects. <A 
hundred verses of doves and another hundred of zephyrs become rather 
boring. The author's theorizings are not profound and the value of 
the book is in the poetry. Much of this does not rise above conceits, 
though some are pleasant; thus one, who is more famous as a heresiarch, 
says of a lovely face, ** It looks on an ugly face and clothes it in lasting 
beauty.” 

Many of the selections come from well-known pocts though there 
are often wide differences from the accepted texts. Not all those 
which are found in the Awab al-Agham have been identified by the 
editors who have also neglected the Lisdn al-‘drab. Al-Buhturi, 
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whose name was al-Walid ibn ‘Ubaid, appears as Abu ‘l-Walid ibn 
‘Ubaid and Abu "l-Walid ‘Ubaid, without comment. 

The text is fully vocalized but there are many misprints besides | 
those corrected in the notes, The worst errors may be noted. 

7, 14. An accusative after a construct participle, 

41, 10, Posty, is ungrammatical and does not sean. 

53, 12. “The first half-line does not scan. 

115, 11. The text is right and the correction in the note wrong. 

119,6. The text is wrong and the note omits the important vowel. 

145, 3. The cwesura is in the wrong place. 

61,3. The MS. has = Yi. This is changed to call, All the 
editions have = Yl; so the editors’ theory of a copyist writing 
from dictation falls through. 

A. 8. T. 


IxtTropuction To Semitic Comparative Lixcuistics. By L. H. 
Gray. pp. xvi +147. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. 16s. 6d, 

An introduction in English to Semitic comparative grammar is 
badly wanted, though it is doubtful if this book will supply the want. 
All, or nearly all, that ought to be in such a book is here, but it is not 
always easy to find. The author has Written for students of Hebrew 
and in so doing has put the emphasis wrong. A rare Hebrew form has 
& paragraph to itself, while a standard form in other languages is 
hidden away at the end of a section, because it does not happen to 
occur in Hebrew. The result is that one who approaches the subject 
from Arabie will find this book confusing. 

There are two big omissions. Compensatory lengthening is 
mentioned, but a separate section on compensation is wanted. The 
frequent addition of the feminine ending to the infinitives of weak 
verbs to bring them up to standard length is one example. Again, no 
mention is made of sporadic variations of sounds - e.g. of m and nH, 
asin Hebrew dshn and Arabio dsm. The section on determinants would 
have been strengthened by an example from Arabic, such as: [zz, 
leh, lem, Izj, izk, all with closely related meanings, 

The chapter on phonology is open to criticism. The key to the 
transcription does not contain the signs P and 3. In classifying some 
sounds as emphatic a new basis of division is introduced. To be 
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consistent ¢ should be called an emphatic coronal alveolar, On p. 8 
should be a palatal alveolar and ¢ § bilabials. On p. 10 A should be 
a uvular fricative. On p. 9, lines 21 and 22, A and A seem to be slips for 
h and A respectively. On p. 12 the name—a very unsuitable one—velar 
sonant is not opposite the first line of signs to which it refers. It may 
seem ungracious to dwell on these things, but the text as it stands 
would puzzle a beginner. The section on the accent is not easy reading 
and § 79 seems to contain an error. There is a good bibliography and 
an index of Hebrew words. This book should be very useful to students 
of Hebrew ; one is annoyed, perhaps unjustifiably, that 1t will not be 


equally useful to others. 
A, 5. T. 


CaTALOGUE : BrsLioTHEQUE DE Manuscrits Pau. Spat. Vol. III. 
pp. 146. (Cairo, “Au Prix Coutant ") 1934. 

This third volume is arranged on the same lines as the first two 
(cf. Bulletin, vii, p. 442) and contains two hundred volumes, several 
being duplicates. A curiosity is a history of the Arabs before Islam. 
The author met in 1864 in Calcutta a man from South Arabia who 
had visited a people living ten or eleven marches from Tibet. These 
spoke Arabic and were descendants of those who had been left behind 
by Tubba’ during his victorious march through Asia! 

Several books deal with religious controversies, One writer declares 
that ‘Umar I gave a pension to a blind Christian beggar; as he, in 
his youth, had supported the State by paying tribute, so it was only 
right that the State should support him in his old age. 

Attention may be called to two books :— 

No. 1200. The Agriculture of Anatolius of Berytus. Translated in 
a.H. 179 for Yahya b. Khalid b, Barmak. 

No. 1201. On the Diseases of the Horse. Translated from the 


Armenian. 
A. 8. T. 


Epwarp Hrcxs: A SELECTION From HIS CORRESPONDENCE, WITH 
a Memor. By E. F. Davipsox, pp. 273. Oxford University 
Preas (London: Humphrey Milford), 20s. net. 

Edward Hincks had a gift for interpreting unknown tongues ; with 

a knowledge of Hebrew and mathematics he attacked Egyptian, the 

Cuneiform inscriptions, and ancient chronology. Brugsch praised his 

work on Egyptian, Renan spoke highly of his Assyrian studies, and 
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the King of Prussia gave him the Ordre pour le Mérite. Far from 
libraries, too poor to buy books, Hincks corresponded with the first 
scholars of Europe, It is true that some of them squabbled as bitterly 
as sportsmen do now. Rawlinson is the Villain of the piece and 
Oppert the clown. Reference is made to Hincks’ caustic pen; it is 
a pity that there are not more samples of its power. 
A. 5. Trirron. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT OF THE Jews In Patestiwe SINCE 1900. By 

_ Mosué Bursrers, M.A. Ph.D. Pp. 298. Tel-Aviv, 1934. (London 

Agents: W. & G. Foyle, Ltd.) 7s. Gd. 

The modern return of the Jews to Palestine began for practical 
purposes a little more than fifty years ago, when the first agricultural 
settlements (generally called “ colonies") were established by groups 
of Jews from Eastern Europe. Palestine was at that time under 
Turkish rule, which had the negative merit of interfering little with 
the inhabitants of the country so long as they paid their taxes, but 
showed little or no positive interest in promoting the welfare and 
progress of Palestine. In such conditions the Jewish colonies were 
largely left to fend for themselves, and they enjoyed a fairly high 
degree of local autonomy, electing their own local Councils (by equal 
suffrage of men and Women), providing their own public services out 
of local taxation, and even establishing their own courts of law, 
which, though without any means of enforcing their decisions, were 
often preferred to the official Turkish courts. Early in- the present 
century attempts were made to unite both the colonies and the urban 
Jewish settlements in a single representative organization, but these 
attempts met with only a short-lived success. The last of them began 
to take shape only a few months before the outbreak of the World 
War, which, of course, put a peremptory stop to all such efforts for the 
time being. 


Was now in control of Palestine as Mandatory Power, and one of the 
objects of the Mandate was to facilitate the establishment of a National 
Home for the Jewish people in Palestine. Thus the Jews of Palestine 
Were given a definite status as one of the constituent elements of 
the country’s Population, and their right to organize themselves as 
a distinct community, with the largest. possible measure of internal 
autonomy, seemed to follow as 4matter of course, In practice, however, 
the attainment of this aim proved far from easy. The principal 
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stumbling-block lay in the dual character of Jewish unity, the basis 
of which is partly religious and partly national. The ultra-orthodox 
section of the Jewish population would have nothing to do with an 
organization which was not purely religious in character: at the other 
extreme were groups which wanted a purely secular organization, 
while the majority in between desired a framework which would 
at once recognize the essentially national character of the Jewish 
community and provide for its specific religious needs. The British 
Government, swayed possibly overmuch by the representations of 
the ultra-orthodox minority, at first inclined to a scheme in which 
the emphasis was decidedly on the religious aspect. It took years of 
negotiation to arrive at a compromise more or less satisfactory to all 
parties. Thus, while an Elected Assembly of Palestine Jewry met as far 
back as 1920, it was not till the end of 1927 that the Regulations for 
the Organization of the Jewish Community were promulgated. These 
Regulations provide for a triennially elected Assembly representing 
all the Jews of Palestine (in so far as they do not avail themselves 
of the right to contract out of the Jewish Community) and for the 
annual election by the Assembly from among its members of a General 
(or National) Council; and they give the Assembly and the Council 
fairly wide powers of taxation and of supervision of the affairs, both 
secular and religious, of the local Jewish communities. For various 
reasons the powers vested in these representative Jewish organs did 
not become really effective till 1931. Since then the Council has 
taken over from the Zionist Organization responsibility for Jewish 
education in Palestine, and to a considerable extent for health and 
social welfare activities. Meanwhile a good deal of progress has also 
been made in the field of Jewish local self-government. 

The history of these developments since 1900 is told by Dr. Burstein 
in full detail. He has mastered an enormous and complex mass of 
material, which he handles judiciously and in a thoroughly objective 
spirit. The book is admirably “ documented ” and fully indexed. It 
will long remain the standard work on a subject of great importance 
to those who follow with interest the fortunes of Palestine and of 
the Jewish people now once more reunited to Palestine. Incidentally, 
it shows that an English book can be quite well printed and produced 
in Tel-Aviv, the first Hebrew city of modern times. 

Leon Srmon, 
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Fo.K-MEpicine In Moprrn Ecyrr. Selections from the Tibb al- 
Rukka or Old Wives’ Medicine of ‘Abd al-Rahman Isma‘il, By 
Joun Waker, M.A. London: Luzac, 1934. 7s. bad. 

The Arabic text from which these selections are translated was 
published by an Egyptian physician in Cairo in 1892-4. Asa qualified 
practitioner Dr. ‘Abd al-Rahmin Isma‘il regards the employment 
of these folk-remedies in modern Egypt as an abomination, “a low 
trade and mean occupation which the charlatans engage In as a 
means of obtaining spoil and as a source of plunder.”” The author 
considers the word Rukka or Rikka to be derived either from Rukke, 
a piece of wood on which flax is shaken in order to rid it of foreign 
substances, or from rikika (an old woman of weak understanding), 
though the charlatans whom he mentions include also men who claim 
to be wise Shaykhs and Fagihs. 

The author proceeds to deal with different diseases and afflictions 
and the popular remedies which are applied to them, often with 
disastrous results to the patient. In the Arabic text the author has 
eluded the orthodox treatment applicable to each case, with appro- 
priate remedies easily available in Egypt, but these are, in most 
cases, omitted by the translator, as well as the author's expression 
of his political opinions. In addition dealing with folk-medicine 
proper, the author includes sections on sand and shell-divination 
and bibliomancy ( fath al-K iab) in which the practitioners are mainly 


Charaktere in der Muhammedanischen Zauberei). He notes the use 
of the cross as a charm among Muslims (cf, 8. Zwemer, Influence of 
Animism on Islam, p, 230): while this, as the translator observes, 
may in some cases represent sympathetic magic, the fact that the 
use of the sign of the cross and of the cross itself, as a charm having 
magical power, was prevalent in Egypt when the Muslims settled 
there, would be an inducement to them to imitate their Christian 
neighbours in the use of s0 potent a rotection against the powers 
of evil, whatever their eign : | ie 

Among the popular treatments which the author describes is that 
of sciatica, in which the Practitioner tak im 


For the cure of external tumours, the patient must seek out a 
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hen, free from blemish, without a single white feather, and watch 
until she lays an egg in a place unreached by the sun. This egg the 
patient must empty of its contents, replacing them by lentils, each 
of which has been placed on a tumour and a charm recited over it. 
The egg, containing lentils to the number of the tumours, must then 
be placed inside an eastern wall on which the rays of the sun strike, 
and the tumours should be cured within a week. 

Among the methods of treatment mentioned which to some extent 
correspond to orthodox remedies is the cauterization of dog-bites by 
the Fargin, a group of the Awlid ‘Ali tribe, and it is interesting to 
note that this and the use of cauterization for other complaints, which 
the author deprecates (pp. 46, 61, 67, T7, 101, 107, 119), is advocated 
by Mannuecci, working as an orthodox physician in India in the 
seventeenth century (cf. Storia do Mogor, ii, 48, 128; iii, 186). Other 
remedies to which the author gives a qualified approval are, for 
rheumatism, marrow taken from the feet of a dead donkey and rubbed 
on to the affected parts, and the use of a red silk shirt called al-gamis 
al-Iskandirani for the cure of measles, which the author thinks might 
have an alleviating effect on the skin, if it were not passed about from 
child to child. 

There are one or two trifling misprints to be noted, e.g. the some- 
what mysterious substance called mandstir is spelt manistir on the 
same page (p. 111) and on p. 96, and prepartion appears for preparation 
on p. 25. 

The book is very readable and forms an interesting addition to 
the existent literature on the folk-lore and belief in magic of the 
Egyptians, and is the more valuable because the spread of medical 
knowledge and the efforts of the Egyptian Ministry of Health to deal 
with the vast mass of disease and suffering in Egypt in course of 
time will render most of these popular remedies obsolete, and it is 
well that a record of them should be made while they are still 
prevalent. 


MARGARET SMITH. 





A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum. Part IV, tano- 
mywrtt- Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. 42s. net each part. 

I noticed Part I of this dictionary in Vol. V, p, 611 of the Bulletin 
and Parts II and III in Vol. VII, p. 243. It was stated at the first 
entry that the price to subscribers for the whole was seven guineas, 
and that it would be completed in five parts; it is now announced 
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by the Oxford Press that it has been found necessary to arrange a 
sixth part, in order to include the Greek and English indexes now in 
course of preparation. This will he published at 42s. net like the 
others ; but subscribers to the whole work will receive the extra part 
free of charge. 

The part now before us completes the Greek alphabet and hegins 
the specifically Coptic letters, which happen to include a heavy 
proportion of the words of the language: + and oy (#) account for more 
than half of the part: o, “C> cp are light, .) of fair length, and the 
rest of it is occupied by the first part of words beginning with wy, Which 
represents not only words in the old language beginning with &, but 
even oftener those with initial A. The newly discovered Manichaean 
Homilies in Fayoumic dialect. edited by Pélotsky, are now brought 
under full contribution, and Mr. Crum says in his prefatory note that 
“ the appearance of Profesor Lefort’s edition of the Sa‘idie Lives of 
Pachomius and of Fr. Halkin’s of the Greek texts have been important 
events for us”, 

Among entries of major importance, showing the lucidity and 
power of arrangement which are Mr. Crum’s strong points, mention 
may be made of OF, UM, WA, and tye, the last a homophone of 
several different meanings. (Has itever been suggested that there were 
“ tones’ in ancient Egyptian and Coptic, and if there were, could. 
anything be recovered by an examination of the present pronunciation 
in church, in which I recollect a curious sing-song 7 Probably not : 
we get no help as to the Pronunciation of ancient Latin from the 
services of the Roman Catholic Church.) The part maintains the 
high standard of its predecessors, and it must be 43 true a satisfaction 
to Mr. Crum as it is to his readers to have the end of this great under- 
taking now at last in sight. The concluding sentences of cach entry, 
giving the personal and place-names formed from, or compounded of, 
the word under treatment, seem to me even better in this part than 
in its forerunners: a task never even attempted by previous Coptic 
lexicographers, aq 


Coptic Sounns, By Wintram HL WorRELL. (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series vol. Xxvi.) Ann Arbor, 1934. $3. 
This book could not be fully reviewed by any one who is not at 

the same Hime a Coptic scholar and a phonetician; and the com- 

bination is so rare that it possibly exists only in Mr. Worrell himself ! 
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I must therefore be content with an indication of its substance, only 
remarking critically on one or two small points. 

I. (1) What is the meaning of the supralinear stroke (Sa‘idic) 
or dot (Bohairic) which we find in Coptie script above certain 
consonants? It has usually been considered to show a helping 
vowel or Murmetvokal, especially the toneless 9. Mr. Worrell denies 
this: ‘ It indicates not a vowel of any sort but rather the lack of it.” 
I do not think that this is proved: he cannot satisfactorily explain 
away all the cases in which there are alternative writings, Cwit*% 
and Cw. 

(2) Unvoicing and deaspiration were complete in the south of 
Egypt, incomplete in the north. : 

(3) On the contrary, the “ new palatisation ” of velars was complete 
in the north, incomplete in the south. 

(4), (5), (6), and (7) The “ old palatisation " [which had taken place 
before the final separation of Egyptian and Semitic], ancient pressure 
articulation [stops], fricatives, and vowel supports. 

(8) The testimony of Canaanitish words in Egyptian 1550-750 B.c. 

(9) Review and criticism of previous studies of Egyptian vowels, 

[See criticism of all this part by Till in 4Z. 68, p. 121 and the 
author's reply, ibid., 69, p. 150.] 

II. (1) The geographical genetic relationship of the Coptic 
dialects. Mr. Worrell argues—and probably rightly—that Akhmim 
formed (dialectically) almost as much of a “ pocket as the Fayum. 

(2) The phonetic character of the five major or distinct dialects. 

(3) The evidence of dialectical mis-spellings in Theban non- 
literary documents of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 

(4) The evidence of Arabic words in Coptic in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. They are not ordinarily transliterations, but records of 
the spoken word. 

(5) Late Bohairie—Arabic letter values (mostly from a reversed 
“ arshouni’” MS.—.e., an Arabic text in Coptic script). 

Appendix by Dr. Hide Shohara: Some biological factors involved 
in Coptic sound-changes. Interesting but difficult, requiring some 
physiological knowledge in the reader. 

Tt will be seen that this is a very important book, breaking much 
new ground. I suspect that it will not be appreciated at its full 
value for some years yet. But Mr. Worrell can afford to “ wait 


and see *’. 
S. GASELEE. 
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THe Story or Migpap anp Mayasa, from the Swahili-Arabic text, 
By Avice Werner, C.B.E., D.Litt, Sometime Professor of 
Banta Languages, School of Oriental Studies, University of 
London. pp. 90. The Azania Press, Medstead, Hampshire. 
8s. Gd. 

Tue Apvice or Mwana Kurona upon the Wifely Duty, from the 
Swahili texts. By Atice Werver, C.B.E., D.Litt., Sometime 
Professor, etc., and Wr.ttam Hicnens, late of the District Adminis- 
tration, Kast Africa, pp. 95, The Azania Press, Medstead, Hamp- 
shire. &s. Gd, 

These two small books form vols. i and ii of the series of Swahili 
classic poems projected by Mr. William Hichens of Medstea: , Hamp- 
shire, and now in course of publication by him under the general tite 
of The Azanian Classics, 

The appearance of this series is most opportune, the study of 
Swahili literature having arrived at the stage where it is absolutely 
necessary that its classic works, in poetry and prose, existing until 
now mainly in manuscript form in comparatively few copies, written 
in a character now rapidly falling into disuse and in a dialectic already 
become archaic, should be made easily accessible, with transliteration 
into roman character and translation and with critical notes and 
glossary aiding the student to fuller knowledge of its forms and its 
vocabulary. 

This is exactly what this series sets out to do, and, from the excellence 
of the get-up of these two volumes and their varied contents, it is 
manifest that no labour or expense has been spared to make it effectual 
to this end and worthy of its purpose, whilst the size, binding, type, 
and general arrangement of their contents make them most handy 
for use, agreeable and pleasing to hand and eye. 

As a beginning of the series the poems dealt with in these two 
volumes have been well chosen. They both belong to that genus of 
poems called in Zanzibar tenzi (sing. wlenzi) and in the northern dialects 
tendi (sing, utendi) but belong respectively to different. subdivisions 
of it. 

Miqdad is an example of the class of epic poems based upon Muslim 
tradition, some of which seem to be Swahili versions of Arabic originals, 
bearing, however, marked indications of the influence of native thought 
and imagination upon the source material ; whilst others undoubtedly 
are original poems based upon (mainly Muslim) traditional and legendary 
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matter, at first orally transmitted. Dr. Werner, in the Introduction, 
says that Miqdad and Mayasa “ may be accepted as an original com- 
position based on traditional matter which has no doubt undergone 
considerable modification in the transit between the Hejaz and the 
Swahili coast.” 

Mwana Kupona, on the other hand, is an original poem of a 
didactic and hortatory character. But, though original, one cannot 
call it purely Bantu, for it 1s thoroughly impregnated with the culture 
of Muslim thought and custom. 

Both kinds of poem are included in the designation utendi. The 
metrical forms of these poems are obviously based upon Arabic classical, 
models. These two are of the same metre, the most favoured 
of Swahili poets. 

Besides these fendi there exists a great number of lyrical poems, 
mostly of shorter length in various metres. 

Besides the transliteration and translation Migdad contains a 
most useful and scholarly Introduction on the origin, authorship, 
form, and contents of the poem, and an exhaustive Glossary consisting 
of Notes and Vocabulary. The Glossary (as also that of the companion 
volume) exhibits the fulness and accuracy of scholarship and the 
diligent research one expects from Dr. Werner. 

Mwana Kupona is a shorter poem than Miqdad. Its comparative 
brevity affords the compiler space for the introduction of a more 
varied content. There are both Foreword and Introduction (the latter 
being much fuller than in the other volume) three Appendixes (all 
throwing interesting and valuable light upon the poem itself or the 
circumstances of its production), and five plates. One especially 
welcomes the inclusion of a facsimile print of a page of one of the 
MSS. It would have been a good thing if the whole MS. had been 
made available in facsimile, since the original can only be accessible 
to very few. But that would have added considerably to the cost of 
production. There is, however, a reproduction in facsimile of the 
whole bound up with the reprint of the Harvard African Studies 
publication of this poem. 

Both poems have had previous publication (with translation, 
notes, etc.) ; Miqdad in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenenspracnen, vol. XXl, 
Hamburg, 1930; Mwana Kupona in Harvard African Studies, vol. 1, 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1917. Both are obtainable in separate reprints. 
The present republication of them has afforded Dr. Werner opportunity 
for thorough revision of her translations, of which she has fully availed 
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herself, Without disparagement of her learning and skill in this matter 
of translation I append a list of suggested emendations which I think 
merit at least careful examination. 

In both volumes the vocabulary does actually contain almost all 
the words which are not to be found in the standard dictionaries. 
In Mwana Kupona [ note about half a dozen only which I think 
ought to have been included, though, as my Krapf is the original 
(1882) edition, perhaps not all of these are really omissions. 

In Mwana Kupona a capital letter is used for the subject prefix 
of the verb when the Divine Being is addressed, e.g. Mola ndiye Awezao 
. (st. 67), Ovw Ukinepulia (st. 86). This is, of course, a matter of taste 
but I hardly think it a usage to be generally adopted. If the subject 
prefix, why not the object, e.g. naKuomba ? This looks more peculiar 
only because ku is an internal syllable. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS oF TRANSLATION, ETC. 
(1) Migdad and Mayasa 

st. 5,2. “ Entertain us Miqdad.” tupwmbaze, v. imp. causative ; 
tu is the object. 

11, 3. “I cannot provide you anything (to wear). The next 
two stanzas are a reply to this and deal with questions of bodily 
adornment. 

13,1, 2.“ How many things have I already used 

Which I have worn as ornaments ?” 
zingayi agreeing with hulia or situ (understood), 

15,4. “And filled with joy. Cf. nquo timengia maji, the clothes 
have become wet. 

27, 3. “Thereupon I faced them.” (nt)-kawakabili: subj. ni, 
obj. wa, 

a1, 4. “ Among them all with my dagger.’ wote, Ist Class. 

oo, 3, 4. “ Or I will come among you 

And slaughter you at once,” 
(ni)-fawangia is not causative. 
43, 1. “ When I shouted at him 
The stranger fell, 
And when I looked at him 
He was already dead,” 
(i.e. without a blow having been struck.) kupiga yowe — to shout, 
cf. st. 100, 3. 
46,2. “ Reaching as far as the plain.”* 
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56, 1. ‘‘ We fenced desperately.” In one of Taylor's notebooks 
in my possession he gives “ kupembana kwa upanga = to fence with 
intent to kill”. 
57, 2,3." And he said, “As for you, what is the reason 
That you put yourself to such trouble 7°” 
n'nini ?, what is it ? or, what is the matter ? 
63, 2. ‘Let us go together anywhere, to any distance.” kofe 
= anywhere, everywhere. 
65. “ And then he said to me 
‘Do you hear those drums { 
There is no need to enter ; 
We will settle here ’.” 
70, 1, 2, 3. “* When he entered the town 
People met him, saying © We tell you 
The wedding is about to begin ’.” 
In hukwambia the object is Ku. 
76, 1,2. “‘ When Abdallah had already been 
Enwound with ropes.” 
Abdallah kisa kuwa ametatiwa is idiomatic Swahili. 
The wedded couple were sleeping together ; 
Neither of them was awake ; 
The people [outside] were dancing furiously, 
Having returned to the dance.” 
aengezewo ; old perf. of angaza (to keep the eyes open, to fix the eyes), 
with rel. suffix. 
84,1. “I paused within (the chamber).” 
87. “We went forth together hurriedly 
Carrying Salima. 
Abdallah was serene, 
As though he had not done these things.” 
In line 2 read tumtukuziye (as one word); old perf. of -tukua. 
oO, 4. ‘(Has been slain at a stroke.” 
101, 4. “You are, all of you, my fathers.” 
nyute must refer to persons. 
103, 3. “Do not expect it.” -tulubu, v. Vocabulary. 
106, 1. Read Aatomtoa, fut. neg. (Kiamu). 
110, 3, 4. ‘That you suffer not loss 
Together with us all.” 
-khasirika = suffer loss. 
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133, 2. (read hakuwacha) | 
“He had not feared a hundred men” 

(referring to his first exploit), 

137, 2. “ Quickly yield the maiden to him.” mpe, imper,; pa 
takes for object not the thing given but the person to whom given. 

143, 3. “In the morning, mark you!” fahamu imper. addressed 
by narrator to hearers, 

158, 2. “‘ Why should I go with you ?” 


(2) Mwana Kupona 

4,3. “ Name him also the Beloved.” 

10,1. “I desire to give you a clasp.” p'enda = napenda, 

12, 2,3, 4. “Do not neglect the obligatory observances [or, the 

Faradh], 
And the optional ones [the Sunnah], when possible, 
You ought also to perform.” 

Kl and K 3 both read ni wayibu (not na wajibu), 

Note.—This is practically the same as Dr. Werner's rendering in 
the 1917 translation. 

20, 4. “Perhaps I have told you” (not “as perhaps”); an 
expression very common both in speech and in poetry at the con- 
clusion of an admonitory address, meaning “ You will find I have 
told you the truth, now it’s your look-out ! *’ 

24,3,4. “That on the day when ye are chosen 

He may be pleased with you,” 
awe amekuwia radhi is idiomatic Swahilj siku ya kukhitariwa is the 
day of death, ef. 53, 4, 

25,3. “That you may go forth bearing it,” 
wiubuzie = umeitukua. Stigand (p. 44) writes cu, calls it *‘ the 
su tense’ and says it means “to be in the act of ——": but it is in 
reality an instance of the old perf. in -ziye,—YV. Tlr., p. 166. 

63. ~ Do not show preference for the well-bred 

And the glory of possession ; 

Whilst you despise the poor 

And disparage to them their estate,” 
In line 3 ukawadhili taken as 2nd pers. sing. not 3rd pers. agreeing 
with whubufu. 

7, 3,4. “A fate without the consolation 

Of recovery and health.”’ 
In this and the two following stanzas Mwana Kupona is praying 
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primarily for recovery from her sickness, and for the forgiveness 
of sins because she regards her physical ills as consequent upon the 
Divine displeasure. 
79. “ Although these things appear hard to us 
To thee they are but small matters.” 


Words Omitted from Vocabulary—Mwana Kupona 
18, 3. thraha, M. gives kiriln, ekerahi, tkirahi with a note that 
the ¢ or ¢ represents Alif; Kr. also gives Airifi. 
45,4. akasiya; -sta (Kiamu) = finish, come to an end. 
ee 3. wibeko: Kr. and M. both give mbeko, but with a different 





él, 1 umint; Kr. gives amini, faithful, trustworthy. 
86, 1. tavsiri. 
89,2. wahusent. 


W. G. Howe. 


MytTus anp Lecenns or THE Bantu. By Auice Werner, D.Lit. 
pp. 335, with 32 illustrations from photographs. London : 
G. G. Harrap & Co., 1935, 15s. 

The problem in all books of this nature is how to sort ont the 
material at one’s disposal and make a representative selection, the 
main task being always what to discard rather than what to leave in. 
One glance at the bibliography at the back of the book—which has 
to inclnde odd corners of dictionaries and grammars as well as straight- 
forward mythological and anthropological treatises—will convince 
the reader of the huge store from which the author had to make this 
selection. This she has done in the only possible way, namely by 
grouping the material under headings, but her choice and arrangement 
of these headings has been particularly fortunate, in that we are 
given at once a progressive analysis of Bantu mythology and a 
reference book in which any one particular phenomenon may be 
looked up with a minimum of trouble. 

The theme of the book is developed along the following lines : 
First, legends connected with man’s origin and the origin of Death 
and Life; thence we pass to the supernatural—gods and ghosts and 
the cult of the dead: from this to tribal heroes who have attained 
the status of demi-gods, and tribal notorieties, such as the tricksters 
Hlakanyana and Huveane, whose pranks at least have become 
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There follows now a sudden break to discussions about cannibals, 
werewolves, half-men, and other monsters, linking up to myths 
behind the unexplained phenomena of nature—lightning, rainbow, etc. 

The chapter on Doctors, Prophets, and Witches might almost 
be regarded as intrusive, dealing as it does more with sociology than 
mythology, were it not that these very people attract legends to 
themselves and act as the interpreters of the supernatural. 

We are then brought to the animal fables, in which the Lion is 
invariably the dupe, while the Hare and the Tortoise are aspirants, 
according to locality, for the position of arch-mischiefmaker, The 
book ends with a suggestive chapter on “ Some stories which have 
travelled ". The whole volume is very well set out and the illustrations 
are excellent. The absorbing style in which it is written causes one 
often to forget that the book is fundamentally a “ scientific” one! 

A previous reviewer has expressed the hope that similar works 
should be compiled on the myths of the Sudanic and Semi-Bantu 
peoples. This will not be possible for some time, but already, from 
what material is available in those fields, the correspondence between 
Dr. Werner's Bantu myths and known Sudanic myths is startling. 
For instance, the origin of Death, the fear of the Rainbow, the 
mysterious country up above which mortals may sometimes attain 
by climbing up a spider's thread, the cleverness of the Hare as against 
the stupidity of the Lion, the fact that animals in myths talk freely 
with human beings and even intermarry with them, the fact that a 
good—or even phenomenal—appetite is the sign of a hero (in legend 
at least !)—all these and many other aspects point to a substratum 
of commmon Negro thought, more consistent and more convincing 
than the mere proto-Negro word roots which have been engaging the 
attention of African philologists lately. 





AFRICA AND THE Makina or Books, By Marcaret Wrone. Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London, 8.W.1. Price 6d. 

Miss Wrong has put out in this small pamphlet a summary of her 
investigations during a seven months’ tour of West, Central, and East 
Africa. It is a masterly survey of the whole question of the needs of 
Africa for Christian literature, for books of general reading, school 
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books, vernacular and other periodicals, and is not without sugges- 
tions as to how these needs could be supplied. The general reader 
well as the missionary and the linguist will find interest and enlighten- 
ment in this little book. | 

I. C. W. 


Man or Arrica. By Samvet Y. Nrara. Translated by Rev. T. CuLLEN 
Young. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. 

A large number of books have been written about the African 
by European anthropologists. This is a revelation by an African— 
a teacher in Nyasaland—of tribal life with its customs and ritual 
prescribed for every occasion, of the results of the breaking down 
of these traditional rites through travel and contact with other modes 
of life, and of the appeal of Christianity to the detribalized or partially 
detribalized native. The anthropologist will find the book a vivid 
document complementary to his own observations and research, 
and the general reader will enjoy such an introduction to African life 
and customs. This biography is an imaginative story written in a 
direct and vigorous narrative style ; it was awarded a prize by the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures and has 
’ been translated from the original Nyanja by the Rev. T. Cullen Young 
who writes a preface and adds a few annotations. Professor Julian 
Huxley contributes a foreword which says exactly what a reviewer 
wants to say. 

I. Cc. W. 


GramopHone Recorps oF Arrican LANGUAGES. 

The “Institut fiir Lautforschung an der Universitit Berlin ” 
under the direction of Professor D, Westermann is to be congratulated 
on issuing gramophone records of African languages with annotated 
texts. Fante, Yoruba, Ewe have already appeared, The Fante record, 
for example, consists of a description of Fante religious beliefs and 
ceremonies and the training of a Fetish priest. The accompanying 
text is given in a phonetic transcription which shows all the elisions 
and assimilations, which are a marked feature of this language, in 
the normal orthography and in a German translation. The record is 
extremely clear and with the useful annotations of the leaflet should 
prove of great value to students of the language. 

I. C. Warp. 
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Practica. Paonerics ror Srupents or Arrican LANGUAGES. 
By D. Westermann and Ipa C. Warp. Published for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures by Oxford 
University Press, London, 1933. pp. xvi + 227. 8s. 6d. 

The technique of modern language study has now arrived at a 
point where specialized books on the phonetics of most important 
languages are available; but there has been up till now a regrettable 
lack of works on general phonetics written in English! The book 
under review will go a long way towards supplying the deficiency. 
It gives an excellent outline of the general theory of phonetics, and 
illustrates every point by plenty of concrete examples selected mainly 
from African languages and, where necessary, European languages. 

Written as it is by the leading exponent of practical African 
linguistics in collaboration with one of our foremost phoneticians, 
we find it to be, as might be expected, an admirable work. On every 
page one sees the hand of the scientific specialist applying his (or her) 
knowledge to practical problems which beset the learner of African 
languages. The scope of the book is restricted to the needs of the 
practical language learner, and it supplies these needs remarkably 
well. In spite of its limited size, room is found in it for adequate 
descriptions of all the most important phonetic phenomena met with 
in African languages, and the book abounds with instructions and 
exercises designed to help the European learner to master the chief 
difficulties of pronunciation, 

Considerable attention is also given to the question, now so much 
to the fore, of constructing good orthographies for such languages ; 
those concerned with this important work will find the present manual 
an invaluable help, 

It is not necessary here to quote details of any of the numerous 
interesting facts which the book records. Readers of this journal 
should get the work for themselves. They will find it in descriptions of 
many strange vowel and consonant sounds, accounts of the synthesis 
of sounds in various languages (including stress, length, vowel- 
harmony, and other phenomena of connected speech), and last but 
not least accounts of the nature and functions of tones and methods 
of analysing and recording them. Particularly instructive are the 


* The only ones available in recent years have been Sweet's exeellent but very 
condensed Primer of Phonetics, Ripman's Elements af Phoneticn (which only deals 
with English, French, and German), and Armifield's General Phonetics. 
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“ phonetic summaries "’ of particular languages ! given in the latter part 
of the book. (One would like to see phonetic summaries of Swahili, 
Hausa, Shona, and a language of the Suto-Chwana group added in 
another edition.) 

One criticism on a matter of detail. In places it is not clear whether 
an example is written in new orthography or in phonetic transcrip- 
tion. It should be pointed out somewhere that the two are not always 
identical; and the difference should be shown throughout by a 
difference of type, using say italics for orthography and black type for 
phonetic transcription. 

Another improvement would be the addition of tone-marks to all 
examples of words taken from tone languages, e.g. the examples 
of Zulu on page 97 and elsewhere. 

In conclusion I can only say that this excellent book makes one 
wish that Dr. Ward would collaborate similarly with specialists in 
Oriental languages, and produce similar works for the benefit of students 
of Chinese, Indian languages, ete. 





DaxreL JONES. 


1 Ewe, Yoruba, Fante, Bambara, Ganda, Kikuyu (the two latter contributed by 
Miss L. E. Armstrong), Zulu (contributed by Professor C. M. Dokej, Nuer and 
Dinka (contributed by Dr. A. N. Tucker). 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
A MANUSCRIPT FORM OF THE CHARACTER {ff 

In the Topographical Fragment from Tunhuang reproduced on 
Pl. V of Bull. 5.0.8., Vol. VII (facing p. 558), there occurs, at the top 
of the sixth complete column, the nien-hao 3 48, the second character 
of which is written #%. I fancy I have met this form elsewhere among 
the Stein MSS, ; and in this passage, at any rate, it is easily identifiable 
with ##. After reading my article Professor Moule, of Cambridge, 
wrote to point out that the very same character is to be found in the 
Nestorian hymn discovered at Tunhuang and now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Fonds Pelliot 3847). This manuscript is reproduced in 
Professor Moule’s Christians in China, facing p. 55, and the text has 
also been printed by Lo Chén-yii as the last item in his em GH 
= it @ Tun huang shih shih i shu, by Saeki in his Nestorian 
Monument, p. 272, and in the Taishé Tripitaka, vol. liv, p. 1288 6, ¢. 
In none of these works has the character been identified, nor is it 
quite correctly transcribed either by Lo Chén-yii or by Saeki. 
Professor Moule confesses himself baffled, but translates the verse 
St AL i fh Se oo  “ His throne also is exalted unlimitedly high *’. 
Sacki's translation is: “‘ Whose throne is above that of the greatest 
Prophets.” 

In K’ang Hsi's dictionary FF is said to be the same as if. Both 
forms are cited from the TF tii P'ien yiin, and the latter is explained 
in the following note: # ” a a, = fw ft “ Pronounced 
ting ; ach‘iang with three feet and two handles.” In the 9% 2] Kuang 
yiin, also cited in K‘ang Hsi, $f is defined as “a kind of tripod”. Thus 
it would appear that, although pronunciation and meaning were both 
known to the compilers of the dictionary, they did not realize that the 
character was actually a cursive form of #4; hence they placed it 
wrongly under the radical Fr, with which, of course, it has nothing 
to do, in combination with the phonetic § or &, neither of which 
could possibly yield the sound tine, 

But now the question arises - if the word is w “a tripod ", what 
is its Significance in the verse of the Nestorian hymn quoted above ? 
The answer, I think, is that it is used there simply as a homophone of 
I (the archaic form of which, be it noted, is NA) and ‘ie If is 
precisely the same hyperbolical expression that we find in Marlowe's 
“ topless towers of lium”. The whole line, then, may be translated : 
~ His throne, too, rears itself to an immeasurable height.” 

LiowEL GI.es. 
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